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HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS,  CONSISTING  OF  MESSRS.  ROBERT  N.  PAGE, 
JAMES  M' ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  SCHLEY  HOWARD,  CHARLES  R. 
DAVIS,  AND  C.  BASCOM  SLEMP,  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  DAYS. 


Wednesday,  January  5,  1916. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  OLIVER  P.  NEWMAN,  ME.  LOUIS  BROWN- 
LOW,  AJTO  LIEUT.  COL.  CHARLES  W.  KUTZ,  COMMISSIONED 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

ESTIMATES. 

[See  p.  7-1 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  before  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
various  items  making  up  these  estimates  you  have  submitted,  the 
committee  would  like  to  nave  from  you,  if  you  can  make  it,  a  general 
statement  touching  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  general  the  estimates  represent,  of 
course,  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  nscal  year  1917.  The  present  administration  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  beginning  soon  after  the  present  national  admin- 
istration began,  is  now  two  years  and  a  half  old.  While  there  have 
been  some  changes  in  personnel  there  has  been  practically  continuous 
maintenance  of  organization  under  the  Wilson  administration. 

The  commissioners  limited  themselves  the  first  year  in  making 
estimates  quite  rigidly  as  to  new  positions  and  increases  of  com- 
pensation for  employees,  feeling  that  we  were  new  to  the  job  and 
that  we  wanted  to  spend  some  lime  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the 
organization  and  determining,  as  a  result  of  our  own  investigation, 
whether  new  positions  or  increased  compensations  were  needed;  and, 
if  so,  to  know  as  a  result  of  our  own  investigations  where  those  were 
needed.  In  the  second  set  of  estimates  which  we  sent  up,  which  was 
last  year,  we  endeavored  to  hold  them  as  close  to  the  existing  law 
as  possible  without  absolute  injury  to  the  District,  because  we  knew 
that  in  all  departments  of  the  Government  it  would  be  desirable  to 
economize.  This  year,  after  practically  the  same  group  of  men  had 
studied  the  District  for  two  years  and  a  half,  we  are  presenting  to 
you  our  conclusions,  in  which  we  go  further  than  we  have  in  either 
of  the  other  two  groups  of  estimates  because  we  believe  we  now 
know  more  about  the  operation  of  the  District  government  and  the 
needs  of  the  various  departments  and  services;  and  as  we  go  along, 
item  by  item,  we  believe  we  are  prepared  to  justify  the  changes 
which  we  suggest. 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROVISIONS. 

In  one  particular  respect  we  have  departed  from  the  practice  of 
a  year  ago  and  two  years  ago  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  that  is 
by  including  in  the  estimates  a  number  of  legislative  provisions. 
During  recent  years  the  business  of  Congress  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  the  point,  practically,  of  impossibility 
to  have  District  matters  considered  on  a  legislative  basis.  The 
District  is  supposed  to  have  two  days  a  month,  but  frequently 
periods  of  several  weeks  elapse  in  which  District  day  is  set  aside 
and  no  time  is  given  by  the  House  to  District  bills;  and  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  periods  of  as  long  as  even  a  year  when  there 
has  been  practically  no  time  devoted  by  the  House  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  think  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  burden  and  weight 
of  other  affairs  of  greater  relative  importance. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  let  me  interrupt  you  just  there.  There 
has  not  been  any  changje  in  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  to  the  method  of  legislating  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  understand  that  fully,  sir.  In  other  words,  we 
tried  getting  our  legislation  through  the  regular  legislative  channels 
for  two  years  and  could  not  get  it.  We  believe  our  only  hope  for  get- 
ting any  District  legislation  is  to  get  it  on  an  appropriation  bill,  even 
though  that  is  theoretically  improper  and,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ideal  method  of  transaction  of  business  by  Con- 
gress, is  not,  of  course,  the  proper  way  to  get  legislation. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  again  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  not  also  consider  it  practically  impossible  to 
get  it  through  on  an  appropriation  bill « 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  the  best  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  half  a  dozen  important  laws  concerning  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  have  been  passed  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  have 
been  passed  as  riders  on  appropriation  bills.  We  have  secured  some 
very  important  laws  in  that  way;  for  instance,  the  law  creating  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  the  anti-merger  law,  the  excise  law; 
the  only  important  laws  that  we  have  obtained  have  been  obtained 
in  that  way.  This  year  we  have  sent  to  the  legislative  committee 
bills  covering  the  legislation  which  is  included  in  these  estimates  and 
we  would  like,  if  possible,  to  try  this  year  the  process  of  getting  these 
bills  reported  to  the  House  from  the  legislative  committee  so  that 
they  will  be  on  the  House  calendar  at  the  time  this  appropriation 
bill  is  taken  up.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  if  there  are  bills 
on  the  subject  of  these  items  of  legislation  pending  on  the  House  cal- 
endar when  the  District  bill  comes  up  for  consideration,  those  mat- 
ters as  part  of  the  District  bill  would  then  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  correct  about  that  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
amendment  must  be  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  and  must  retrench  expenditures. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  sent,  in  the  form  of  bills,  copies  of  all  these 
various  legislative  provisions  we  have  here  to  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. We  have  had  conferences  with  Mr.  Johnson  as  to  them,  and  he 
assures  us  he  will  endeavor  to  have  them  acted  upon  by  his  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  Page.  One  other  question,  Mr.  Newman.  Is  it  the  purpose 
of  the  commission  to  press  these  legislative  matters  before  the  legis- 
lative committee  having  charge  of  District  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  appear  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee  or  any  of  its  members,  if  they  desire 
us  to  do  so,  and  explain  the  measures  and  ask  the  committee  to 
report  them. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  the  better  method  for  obtain- 
ing any  legislation  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  method 
provided  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  as  one  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  having  charge  of  the  appropriation  bill,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  that  is  the  method  provided  by  legislative  machinery, 

Eersonally  I  believe  that  that  is  the  proper  way* to  legislate.  I 
ave  not  changed  my  views  at  all  concerning  that  matter,  and  I  am 
on  general  principles  no  more  disposed  to  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  than  I  have  ever  been.  When  I  have  consented  to  it,  it 
has  always  been  a  matter  that  I  thought  was  a  necessity,  and  I 
think  this  committee  will  approach  it  in  very  much  that  same  spirit 
at  this  time,  not  only  because  of  our  personal  viewpoint,  but  because 
of  the  necessities  that  surround  us  and  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  you  want  to  press  these  legislative  nro visions 
before  the  subcommittee  in  case  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
reported  adversely  on  those  measures  ? 

Mr.  Newman.   Yes,  sir;  that  would  then  be  our  only  hope. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  say  at  this  juncture  that  this 
committee  could  not  be  warranted  in  presenting  a  legislative  matter 
in  an  appropriation  bill  that  did  not  have  legislative  status  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  only  because  of  any 
theory  that  we  may  have  in  connection  with  it,  but  also  because  of 
the. futility,  largely,  of  our  undertaking  to  do  it  in  that  way,  and  I 
interrupt  you  merely  to  make  it  clear  in  the  very  beginning  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  we  are  likely  to  have  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  &  matter  is  presented  in  this 
bill  and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  it  is  very  meritorious  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  subcommittee,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Suppose  this  subcommittee  considered  it  very 
meritorious  and  we  were  also  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  would  not  report  it  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
It  is,  I  believe,  not  the  universal  custom,  but  quite  frequently  the  case 
that  legislation  does  appear  upon  appropriation  bills.  Now  assume 
the  case  I  have  suggested,  and  being  convinced,  as  we  would  be 
before  we  allowed  it  to  go  on  at  all,  that  it  was  very  meritorious  and 
no  prospect  otherwise  to  get  it,  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom, 
irrespective  of  the  rules  01  the  House,  to  put  it  in  the  appropriation 
bill  and  permit  somebody  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  they  saw  fit, 
to  raise  the  point  of  order.  I  am  talking  now  about  obtaining  good 
legislation  in  perhaps  the  only  manner  we  can  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Page.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Davis,  is 

Mr.  Davis.  I  know  nothing  of  the  items  in  this  bill  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  stating  that  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Page.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  a  bill  that  could  get  no  recog- 
nition before  the  legislative  committee  having  charge  of  legislation 
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for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  my  judgment  would  stand  no  chance, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  of  becoming  a  law  written  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  because  the  objection  of  one  man  can  put  it  out. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  desire  to  make 
the  objection  upon  the  floor,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Howard.  Would  there  not  be  the  objection  that  it  is  a  fla- 
grant usurpation  of  the  powers  of  a  regularly  constituted  standing 
committee  of  the  House,  and  a  point  of  order  would  be  made? 

Mr.  Davis.  However,  I  believe  more  legislation  has  been  passed 
upon  in  appropriation  bills  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  than  other- 
wise.   I  believe  that  is  the  case,  although  I  would  like  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Page.  At  this  point  in  the  hearmgs  it  might  be  well  to  read 
into  the  record  Rule  XXI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rule  XXI. 

ON   BILLS. 

******* 

2.  No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any  general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  in 
order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure  not  previously  authorized  by 
law,  unless  in  continuation  of  appropriations  for  such  public  works  and  objects  as  are 
already  in  progress.  Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any  such  bill  or  amendment  thereto 
changing  existing  law  be  in  order  except  such  as,  being  germane  to  the  subject  matter, 
of  the  bill,  shall  retrench  expenditures  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  and  salary  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States,  by  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  any  person 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  bv  the  reduction  of  amounts  of  money 
covered  by  the  bill:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  in  order  further  to  amend  such  bill 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee  or  any  joint  commission  authorized  by  law  or  the 
House  Members  of  any  such  commission  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of 
such  amendment,  which  amendment,  being  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill,  shall  retrench  expenditures. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  if  this  committee  found 
any  of  these  things  meritorious,  considered  on  their  own  feet,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  would  hope  to 
have  them  included  in  the  biU  as  reported  to  the  House  even  though 
there  was  a  likelihood  they  would  be  knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order, 
because  we  would  thereby  have  a  little  better  status  before  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  the  estimates  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
word  about.  A  number  of  these  legislative  provisions  tend  to  cen- 
tralize in  the  District  Commissioners  responsibility  and  control  of 
work  and  institutions,  the  control  and  responsibility  of  which  is  now 
either  under  an  independent  agency  or  divided  between  some  other 
agency  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District. 

The  purpose  of  those  recommendations  is  not  at  all  to  give  to  the 
particular  persons  who  at  this  time  happen  to  be  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  control  or  authority  for  the  gratification 
of  any  personal  desire  or  personal  ambition  to  make  their  jobs  bigger. 
The  commissioners  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  member 
of  the  present  board  would  even  welcome  a  provision,  if  such  a  pro- 
vision were  possible,  that  these  changes  suggested  would  not  take 
effect  until  after  the  present  Board  01  Commissioners  had  ceased  to 
hold  office,  because  our  reason  is  so  emphatically  an  impersonal  rea- 
son.    I  mention  that  because  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  some 
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of  our  suggestions  locally,  that  we  were  seeking  personal  authority, 
and  that  is  not  true.  We  realize  that  we  three  particular  men  will 
only  be  here  a  little  while  relatively,  but  that  the  District  govern- 
ment  will  be  here  for  centuries,  and  we  are  anxious  that  the  District 
government  be  as  good  an  administrative  organization  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it. 

As  we  take  up  these  various  provisions  one  by  one  we  will  explain: 
the  manner  in  which  authority  and  responsibility  are  divided  ana  the; 
manner  in  which  we  think  that  that  produces  a  quality  of  govern- 
ment not  as.  good  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  centralized  unaer  the 
chief  heads  of  the  District  establishments  who  are  always  responsible 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress — the  commissioners.  This 
general  program  of  centralization  is  the  result  of  two  years  and  a 
half  investigation,  work,  study,  and  consideration  of  the  practical 
operations  of  the  District  government.  We  did  not. approach  those 
things  until  we  had  been  on  the  job  long  enough  so  that  we  believed 
we  could  justify  each  of  the  suggestions  which  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  is  there  anything  further  in  a  general 
way  you  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Page,  at  this  time. 

ESTIMATED   APPROPRIATIONS   AND    REVENUES. 

[See  p.  3.] 

Mr.  Page.  Then  there  is  a  matter  I  will  take  up  now  in  regard  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  estimates  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
committee.  On  page  331,  Appendix  L,  you  make  the  statement  that 
the  estimated  appropriation  fund  applicable  to  the  portion  of  the 
foregoing  estimates,  other  than  the  estimates  for  the  water  depart- 
ment, is  $15,803,070,  and  your  estimates  chargeable  to  the  general 
revenues  as  carried  in  this  bill  amount  to  $15,343,196.34.  Accord- 
ing to  your  statement  under  the  law  these  estimates  would  be 
$459,873.66  under  the  estimated  revenue.  In  looking  this  matter 
over  carefully  we  find  that  instead  of  $459,873.66  being  the  difference 
between  your  contemplated  revenue  and  the  estimates  contained  in 
this  bill  that  $127,558.66  is  the  balance  left  between  the  amount  of 
your  estimated  revenues  and  the  estimates  you  submit.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  certain  items  carried  in  other  bills- 
have  been  left  out  of  your  totals  in  making  up  the  amount  of  your 
total  estimates;  for  instance,  the  amount  for  playgrounds  is  $60,220. 
payable  wholly  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
you  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  that  into  account  at  all.  Then  as  to 
the  amounts  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia you  seem  to  take  them  from  current  appropriations  rather  than, 
from  the  estimates.  I  will  insert  a  copy  of  my  memorandum  at  this, 
point. 
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Et t'nnr. it d  cpyn  j. ) u;li<  r>s  f.i  d  ntt /> u* .?,  1917 . 

Estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1917 $8,  235, 050. 00 

J5stimat3d  amounts  payable  wholly  from  Distru  t 
of  Columbia  re^  enues: 

Extension  of  streets  and  avenues S*40. 000 

Refunding  taxes,  etc 35,.  000 

Playgrounds,  salaries,  etc- 60,  220 

$135,  220. 00 

^Estimated  amounts  for  District  in  other  bills: 
Sundry  civil  bill — 

Zoological  park 125,  000 

Burial  of  indigent  soldiers 2, 000 

Public  buildings  and  grounds,  care  and 

improvement  of 41 7.  050 

Public  grounds,  lighting  of 24.  820 

Providence  Hospital l : 

Garfield  Hospital  * 

Courthouse^,  repairs  to 5,  000 

One  half  of 573,870    286,935.00 

Legislative,  etc.  bill — 

Court  of  Appeals,  salaries 36,  710 

Supreme  Court,  salaries 41,  400 

Public  buildings  and  grounds  2 76,  925 

One  half  of 155,035      77,517.50 

499,  672. 50 

Hevenue  available  for  appropriations  on  half-and-half  basis  in  District 
of  Columbia  bill 7,735,377.50 

Twice  the  amount  of  foregoing  available  revenue 15,  470,  755. 00 

Amount  of  District  of  Columbia  estimates,  less  water  department 15,  343, 196. 34 

Amount  remaining  for  which  appropriations  may  be  made  on  the  half- 

and-haU*  basis 127,  558. 66 

i  The  appropriations  of  $19,000  each  for  Garfield  and  Providence  Hospitals  were  carried  for  the  fiscal 
year  1916  and  prior  years  in  the  Sundry  Civil  act,  but  are  estimated  for  this  year  (1917)  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill. 

*  Includes  all  items  under  Public  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  Legislative,  etc.  bill  except  the  sums  for 
office  salaries,  office  contingent  expenses,  and  the  item  for  the  watchman  at  Wakefield,  Va. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  do  not  know  what  those  estimates  are  at  the 
time  we  make  up  this  statement.  We  can  not  include  any  estimates 
that  are  made  in  other  departments  because  they  all  go  in  on  the  15th 
of  October  and  we  could  hardly  know  about  tne  other  departments 
because  they  are  always  up  to  the  last  minute  getting  their  esti- 
mates in. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that  really,  in  making  up  your  statement,  you  went 
l>y  the  current  appropriations  rather  than  the  estimates  that  would 
-be  submitted  for  items  carried  in  other  bills. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  items  for  which  we  do  not  make 
^estimates.  We  wculd  have  to  do  that  because  as  a  matter  of  practical 
procedure  we  could  not  get  the  estimates  of  other  departments  in 
time  to  include  them  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  law  as  to 
the  submission  of  estimates  for  the  District  of  Columbia  provides 
that — 

Said  estimates  shall  take  into  consideration  and  embrace  all  charges  against  the  said 
revenues  arising  under  appropriations  other  than  the  regular  District  of  Columbia  bill. 
Such  annual  estimates  shall  not  be  published  in  advance  of  their  submission  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning, of  each  regular  session  thereof. 
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Mr.  Newman.  But  as  a  matter  oi  practical  procedure  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  get  the  estimates  of  the  other  departments,  part 
of  which  are  paid  from  District  revenues,  in  time  to  include  them 
in  our  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  Possibly  a  request  upon  the  official  making  up  the 
estimates  \yould  supply  you  the  information. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  understand  that,  but  it  is  usually  the  last  minute 
of  the  last  day  when  we  get  our  estimates  in,  and  1  understand  the 
other  departments  are  in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  the  estimate  of  revenues  is  made  before  wo 
begin  making  up  our  estimates. 

Sir.  Page.  That  is  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  committee  was  appointed  the  1st  of  July, 
and  the  estimate  of  revenues  was  returned  to  the  commissioners  bv 
the  committee  on  August  11. 

Mr.  Page.  The  estimate  of  your  revenues  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  It  occurs  to  me,  though,  that  you  gentlemen  are  in 
danger  of  placing  yourselves,  at  least  in  the  record,  as  in  violation  of 
this  provision  of  the  law,  by  having  your  estimates  exceed  your  con- 
templated revenue. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  could  be  remedied  by  requir- 
ing every  governmental  agency  submitting  estimates  chargeable  to 
District  revenues  to  furnish  the  District  commissioners  with  a  copy 
of  such  estimates  prior  to  the  15th  of  October  in  each  year. 

Mr.  Page.  That  procedure  might  be  taken,  or,  under  the  law,  you 
might  do  it.  Really  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  it.  The  initiative  is  with 
you  to  make  inquiries  of  these  other  officials.  You  have  that 
authority  under  the  law  to-day,  because  you  are  required  by  law  to 
take  that  into  consideration  in  the  submission  of  your  estimates. 

Mr.  Newman.  Is  not  the  bulk  of  this  difference  between  those 
amounts,  $127,558  and  $429,000,  the  difference  between  the  appro- 
priations upon  which  we  base  our  estimates — that  is,  the  current 
appropriations— and  the  estimates  made  by 'those  departments? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  the  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  Newman.  Of  course  the  omission  of  the  playgrounds  must 
have  been  an  error. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  greater  part  of  that  must  come  in  the  estimates 
for  the  connecting  fink  between  Rock  Creek  Park  and  Potomac  Park, 
of  $250,000. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  those  items  are. 

Mr.  Davis.  Ought  it  not  to  appear  in  the  record  what  other  depart- 
ments are  delinquent  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Nobody  is  delinquent. 

Mr.  Davis.  Or  wnat  others  do  not  make  their  estimates  and 
returns  prior  to  the  15th  of  October? 

Mr.  Page.  That  fact  does  not  exist.  There  are  certain  estimates 
submitted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  outside  of  this  bill,  to  wit,  in 
the  sundry  civil  and  legislative  bills. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  no  way  of  giving  that  authority  to  the  com- 
missioners ? 

Mr.  Page.  Unless  they  ask  the  departments 

Col.  Kutz  (interposing).  That  would  not  necessarily  secure  it. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  what  departments 
or  what  branches  of  the  Government  have  estimates  that  do  not 
appear  in  these  estimates  and  that  should  appear  here. 

Mr.  Page.  None,  except  the  one  item  for  the  playgrounds.  That 
item  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  these  gentlemen  and  should 
have  appeared.  The  other  items  making  up  the  deficiency  or  differ- 
ence are  items  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  and  the  legislative  bill 
and  they  are  always  carried  in  those  bills. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  can  the. commissioners  obtain  that  information 
prior  to  sending  in  their  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  called  this  matter  up  in  order  that  they  might  find 
out  how.  This  law  in  terms  requires  them  to  submit  this  information, 
and  the  only  way  they  can  do  it  is  by  making  request  upon  the 
governmental  authorities  who  are  submitting  estimates  in  the  sundry 
civil  and  legislative  bills. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  authorities  are  they?  Give  them  by  name,  if 
the  commissioners  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Page.  The  items  will  indicate  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Are  they  the  same  every  year? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  know  what  govern- 
mental authorities  are  doing  this. 

Mr.  Page.  For  instance,  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  these  items  are 
carried  for  the  District  of  Columbia:  The  Zoological  Park,  burial  of 
indigent  soldiers,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  the  care  and  improve- 
ment of  those  grounds,  the  lighting  of  public  grounds,  Providence 
Hospital,  Garfield  Hospital,  the  courthouse  and  repairs  to  court- 
house; and  in  the  legislative  bill  these  items  are  carried:  Salaries 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  salaries  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  lor  public  buildings  and  grounds. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  departments  have  jurisdiction  of  these  various 
buildings?  In  other  words,  what  officers  of  the  Government  make 
reports,  say,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  reports  are 
handed  down,  I  presume,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 
What  officials  make  those  reports  and  when? 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  say  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  is  under  the  War  Department,  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  War  Department  would  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
Providence  Hospital  item.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  all  of 
those  items  appearing  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  make  their  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  slow  about  making 
his  report  to  Congress  or  the  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  they  come  in  simultaneously,  but  in  another  bill. 

Mr.  Newman.  Each  executive  who  makes  estimates  which  are 
transmitted  to  Congress  is  required  by  law  to  have  those  estimates 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  October  15  in  each 
year. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  you  are  obliged  to  have  yours  in  by  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  they  do  not  make  theirs  out  until  the  night 
before? 

Mr.  Newman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  all  of  them  come  piling 
in  at  the  last  minute.     I  would  also  like  to  have  the  record  show 
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that  our  practice  has  been  frankly  to  base  our  estimates  as  to  how 
much  these  items  are  going  to  be  next  year  on  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  year,  because  of  our  anticipation  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  getting  actual  estimates  from  those  departments.  I  am 
glad  this  matter  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  should  be,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  commissioners 
that  they  can  get  the  information  if  they  ask  for  it,  some  requirement 
that  these  officers  furnish  the  information.  Of  course  we  can  ask 
for  it,  and  if  nothing  is  done  about  it  at  this  session  of  Congress  I 
have  no  doubt  that  next  year,  it  having  been  called  to  our  attention, 
we  will  endeavor  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  not  these  appropriations  as  a  general  thing 
about  the  same  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No. 

Mr.  Newman.  Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Page.  But  others  vary  greatly.  A  large  part  of  this  difference 
of  nearly  $300,000,  as  I  suggested  awhile  ago,  is  made  up  by  the 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  being  greater  than  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  year.  As  I  was  gomg  to  say,  my  purpose  was 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  this  situation,  and  thus 
anticipate  in  a  degree  the  making  of  your  estimates  exceed  your 
revenues. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  might  be  entirely  possible  that  we  unintentionally^ 
would  violate  that  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  statement  of  a  general  character 
that  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  follow  the 
general  statement  I  was  making  before  we  got  off  on  this  other  dis- 
cussion, and  that  is  that  in  preparing  these  estimates  we  have  not 
taken  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress investigating  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  time  these  estimates  were  prepared 
that  committee  had  not  even  held  a  meeting.  It  was  obviously  neces- 
sary for  us  in  the  compilation  of  these  estimates  to  assume  the  statu 
quo  of  the  existing  law,  and  they  therefore  were  prepared  without 
any  reference  or  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the 
fiscal  relations.  However,  I  think  they  are  also  of  such  a  character 
that  they  would  not  necessarily  be  affected  by  any  change,  but  would 
be  proper  under  whatever  basis  of  fiscal  relations  is  finally  arranged 
between  the  District  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Page.  I  would  like  to  say  for  this  subcommittee  that  in  the 
consideration  of  the  details  of  the  appropriations  we  have  at  no  time 
taken  into  consideration  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  we  have  considered  each  item 
upon  its  merits. 

Mr.  Slemp.  We  ought  to  have  the  relations  to  show  the  part  to  be 
properly  borne  by  the  Government 

Mr.  Page.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  we  can  pass  for  the 
time  being,  and  we  will  take  it  up  only  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  other  words,  it  is  immaterial  what  part  the  Govern- 
ment pays,  because  this  goes  upon  the  theory  that  these  are  beneficial 
items  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Page.  We  proceed  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Davis.  No  matter  whether  we  should  report  50  per  cent  or  60 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  would  not  affect  it  at  all. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE. 

SALARIES   OF   COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  this  first  item  of  the  bill  for  general  expenses,  appear- 
ing on  page  2,  the  recommendation  is  made  that  the  salary  of  the 
commissioners  be  increased  from  $5,000  to  $7,500,  and  we  will  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say  in  defense  of  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  wnich  gives  in  a  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  form  the  duties  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia;  in  a  sense  it  is  a  comparative 
statement.  It  treats  of  the  development  of  the  activities  of  the 
District  Government,  and  the  increase  in  duties  required  to  be 
performed  by  the  District  Commissioners  from  the  time  the  salary 
was  fixed  at  the  present  figure  to  date.  I  can  read  this  statement 
or  submit  it  for  the  record,  as  you  may  prefer. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Eight  pages. 

Mr.  Page.  Make  your  statement  first  and  submit  that  for  the 
record.     Make  your  statement  in  as  brief  a  way  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  this  statement  would  cover  everything  we 
care  to  3ay  on  thi3  subject. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  insert  the  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  that  this  is  the 

statement  of  the  three  commissioners  and  not  of  myself  individually. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

October  15,  1915. 

Memorandum  Respecting  duties  and  Compensation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Under  the  Acts  of  June  20,  1874,  June  11,  1878, 
and  Present  Laws — 1915. 

act  of  june  20,  1874;  (18  stat.,  116). 

By  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  Congres3  aboliske4  the  offices  of  governor,  legislative 
assembly,  board  of  public  works,  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  provided  in  lieu  thereof  for  a  commission  consisting  of  three  persons,  to  exercise 
all  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  the  former  governor  and  board  of  public  works. 

Congress  placed  upon  the  board  of  commissioners  so  appointed  the  entire  general 
care  of  the  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  addition 
thereto  gave  this  board  specific  power  and  authority  to  apply  the  taxes  and  revenues 
received  to  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  thereof,  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
police,  fire  department,  etc.,  and  for  that  purpose  empowered  them  to  take  possession 
and  supervision  of  all  offices,  books,  papers,  records,  moneys,  credits,  securities,  assets, 
and  accounts  belonging  to  the  District  or  appertaining  thereto,  or  to  the  business  or 
interests  of  the  board  of  public  works. 

ACT  OF  JUNE  11,  1878  (20  STAT.,   102). 

By  this  act  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  by,  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  two  persons,  who,  with  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Army,  whose  lineal  rank  shall  be  above  that  of  a  captain,  shall  be  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  commissioners  so  appointed  are  given  similar  authority  and  duties  as  imposed 
upon  the  previous  temporal y  board  by  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  aforesaid. 

Thus  the  commissioners  received  from  Congress  the  duty  of  governing  and  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  Capital  City,  on  the  one  hand  providing  for  the  interests 
of  the  local  population,  and  on  the  other  the  interests  of  the  General  Government 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  all  the  United  States. 

The  commissioners  were  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  receive  for  their  services  compensation  at  the 
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Fate  of  $5,000  per  annum.  Notwithstanding  that  over  40  years  have  elapsed -since 
that  time  and  the  business  cf  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  increased 
beyond  any  bound  that  may  have  been  anticipated  in  1874,  and  very  many  addi- 
tional duties  and  large  responsibilities  have  been  placed  upon  the  commissioners, 
no  increase  has  been  made  in  their  ccmpensation. 

The  pcpulation  of  the  District  in  1880,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was 
177,624  and  in  1910  it  was  331 ,069.  It  is  now  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of  350,000. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1880  was  in  round  figures  50,000,000,  in  1910, 
91,000,000,  and  now  over  100,000,000.  With  the  increase  in  population,  Rational 
and  local,  has  come  increased  demands  upon  the  commissioners;  nationally,  by  reason 
of  the  increase  in  the  numler  of  Government  departments  with  the  attendant  increase 
in  the  numrei  of  employees,  number  of  buildings,  etc.,  to  be  protected  and  cared 
for,  requiring  police,  fire,  health,  and  other  protection,  and  likewise  the  local  increase 
in  the  permanent  resident  population  las  called  for  increases  along  similar  lines. 

The  following  data  taken  from  official  reports  for  1878-79  and  1915  will  be  helpful 
in  demonstrating  generally  how  great  this  increase  in  duties  required  of  the  commis- 
sioners has  been  during  the  period  from  1878  to  1915. 

REVENUES   AND   RECEIPTS   OP  THE    DISTRICT. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  District  in  1878  was  a  little  over 
$87,000,000.  In  1915  the  assessed  valuation  was  more  than  f  3E0,CC0,CC0.  There  was 
received  from  taxation  in  1878  and  from  licenses  and  other  iriscellaneous  revenues  a 
little  over  $1,555,000;  in  1915  District  revenues  from  taxation,  licenses,  and  miscel- 
laneous sources  amounted  to  over  $8,GC0,CC0. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  District  for  1878-79,  including  amount  paid  by  the  United 
States  as  its  share  of  appropriations,  amounted  to  $3,4C0.CC0,  and  in  1915  the  total 
receipts  were  more  than  $15,600,000.  The  collector  of  taxes  to-day  collects  more  in 
one  day  for  general  and  personal  taxes  than  his  predecessor  in  1878-79  did  during  the 
whole  fiscal  year  from  all  sources. 

In  1878-79  the  District  was  coming  out  of  the  chaotic  condition  both  as  to  finances 
and  government  that  she  had  been  in  during  the  earlier  period  of  her  history,  and, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  a  little  over  $3,CC0,0C0  sufficed  to  pay  all  expenses, 
including  a  payment  on  account  of  debt  and  interest  of  over  $1,100,000,  leaving  less 
than  $2,000,000  for  all  other  expenses  of  government.  In  1915  there  was  paid  out  on 
account  of  appropriations  for  general  expenses  over  $12,600,000,  on  account  of  trust 
and  special  funds,  including  the  water  fund,  over  $1,370,000,  and  to  the  United 
States  nearly  $870,000  in  reimbursement  of  old  accounts  and  loans.  The  total  expend- 
itures for  1915  amounted  to  over  $14,800,000. 

ADDITIONAL  DUTIES   AND   OFFICES   IMPOSED   UPON   THE   COMMISSIONERS. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  acts  that  have  been  passed  since 
1878  giving  to  the  comm  issicners  new  authority,  new  duties,  etc.  Therefore  but  a  few 
instances  are  recited,  which  may  suffice  in  a  small  measure  to  indicate  just  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect. 

By  tne  organic  act  of  1878  the  commissioners  are  required  to  enter  into  all  contracts 
of  the  District  for  supplies,  work,  construction,  services,  etc.,  to  approve  all  vouchers 
and  expenditures,  to  draw  all  moneys  required  from  the  Treasury,  and  deposit  all 
revenues  received  therein.  They  are  at  one  and  the  Fame  time  city  mayor,  city 
treasurer,  board  of  aldermen,  and  common  council,  subject  only  to  the  Congress. 
They  are  executives  administering  the  various  laws  of  Congress;  legislatives  pro- 
mulgating and  enacting  ordinances  and  regulations  of  every  conceivable  kind  and 
character  required  for  the  orderly  administration  of  the  city  affairs;  they  are  judicial 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  a  public  utility  board  or  commission,  and  in 
eitting  in  other  hearings  in  municipal  matterrs;  in  fact,  their  duties  embrace  every 
branch  of  municipal  and  governmental  activity.  In  one  board,  in  three  men,  we  have 
assembled  a  multitude  of  duties,  which,  in  other  cities  art  cared  for  by  numberless 
officers  and  bodies. 

Just  to  take  at  random  a  few  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  commissioners,  and 
mot-t  of  these  have  been  enacted  since  1878: 

Successors  to  the  board  of  health,  with  authority  to  appoint  a  health  officer  for  the 
District. 

A  Public  Utilities  Ccir mission,  with  the  duty  of  examining,  directing,  and  pre- 
scribing regulations  for  the  street  railway  companies,  telephone  companies,  gas 
companies,  electric  lighting  companies,  and  other  utilities  doing  business  within 
the  District,  employing  capital  aggregating  in  the  millions. 
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Enacting  police,  amusement,  building,  plumbing,  fire,  electrical,  elevator,  wiring 
regulations  for  private  houses,  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  regulations;  prescribing 
how  cabs  shall  be  driven,  and  the  rate3;  seeing  that  all  electric  wires  are  placed  under- 
ground for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the  public  and  private  buildings:  seeing 
that  all  buildings  are  faithfully  inspected;  that  due  care  is  taken  as  to  fire  damage; 
seeing  that  the  law  as  to  honest  weight ?  and  measures  is  efficiently  enforced;  seeing 
that  the  sale  of  deadly  and  dangerous  weapons  is  properly  controlled  and  guarded; 
prescribing  regulations  for  the  erection  of  telephone  poles  in  public  alleys;  seeing 
that  all  street  cars  have  safety  fenders;  seeing  that  all  theaters  are  safe  from  accident 
by  fire  or  otherwise;  regulating  the  laying  of  gas  mains,  water  mains,  sewers,  and 
other  underground  construction;  seeing  that  the  plumb sr  does  his  work  in  a  correct 
and  sanitary  way;  seeing  that  special  policemen  are  stationed  at  street  crossings  for 
the  protection  of  the  traveling  public;  abating  nuisances;  condemning  land  for  streets, 
alleys,  sewers,  schoolhouse3,  police  stations,  fire-engine  houses,  and  other  municipal 
uses;  providing  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings;  extablishing  underground 
and  overhead  termini  and  tracks  for  steam  railroads,  that  human  lives  may  not  be 
endangered;  seeing  that  the  city  is  adequately  lighted,  policed,  and  its  health  cared 
for,  and  due  protection,  police  and  otherwise,  given  to  the  local  population,  officers 
of  the  Government  and  foreign  ambassadors  and  their  attaches,  Mernbers  of  Congress 
and  Senators;  seeing  that  the  will  of  Congress  is  carried  out  in  the  extension  of  new 
street  railway  lines;  studying  and  planning  new  schemes  for  the  extension  of  high- 
ways worthy  of  the  National  Capital,  the  making  of  a  model  city  of  the  capital  city, 
and  so  on. 

A  very  marked  increase  in  the  city's  activities  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  administra- 
tion ana  control  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions.  In  the  1878-79  report 
there  is  $iven  as  the  total  expenditures  for  charities  a  little  over  $148,000;  to-day  the 
District  is  spending  over  $1 ,000,000  for  charities  and  corrections.  A  marked  instance 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  District's  annual  charge  for  care  of  insane,  now  nearly  $400,000. 

The  care  of  delinquents  take?  up  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  while  the  several  institutions  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  sub- 
ordinate officers,  there  are  continually  arising  questions,  as  to  matters  of  policy  and 
procedure ,  that  can  only  bo  answered  or  decided  by  the  commissioners.  In  addition 
to  what  might  be  called  the  governmental  or  municipal  charities  the  commissioners 
are  required  by  sundry  acts  of  Congress  to  exercise  general  supervision,  appoint  trus- 
tees, approve  appointments  of  subordinate  officers,  boards,  examiners,  etc.,  for  private 
charitable  institutions  and  bodies,  hospitals,  and  the  like.  They  also  appoint  dental 
examiners,  medical  examiners,  medical  supervisors,  etc. 

While  the  educational  policies  and  curriculum  are  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  schools,  that  is,  the  board  of  education,  the  commissioners  are  charged 
with  the  approval  of  all  expenditures  for  school  expenses,  salaries,  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  As  an  instance  of  the  increase  in  this  particular  department  of  municipal 
activity,  we  had  in  1878-79  a  school  enrollment  of  about  25,000  pupils;  this  year, 
1915,  there  are  47,000.  The  school  expenditures  in  1878  amounted  to  $365,000; 
appropriations  for  1915,  $3,500,000.  This  remarkable  increase  is  not  due  alone  to 
tne  demand  for  increased  facilities  for  the  local  population  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  schools  are  the  children  of  those  who  re-itie  here  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently by  reason  of  the  business  of  the  United  States. 

Another  remarkable  increase  in  the  demands  upon  the  commissioners  is  seen  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  water  distribution  and  supply  of  the  city.  The 
supply  system  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  oi  the  Army,  while  the 
distribution  system  is  under  the  commissioners. 

In  1878-79  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  water  fund  amounted  to  $82,000.  In 
1915  there  was  spent  oyer  $600,000  and  in  the  prior  year,  1914,  ovei  $700,000.  With 
the  increase  in  population  and  the  extension  of  the  city,  new  buildings,  Government 
and  private,  comes  increased  demand  in  this  particular. 

The  business  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
order  to  fully  meet  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upsn  them  and  the  grave  responsibility 
attached  thereto  it  requires  their  full  time  not  only  during  office  hours,  but  it  has 
become  common  practice  to  find  the  comnrssioneis  actively  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  District  until  very  late  at  night  a  large  number  of  working  days.  The  duties 
imposed  by  reason  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  which  in  other  jurisdictions 
is  very  often  carried  on  by  high  salaried  officials  as  an  independent  organization,  throws 
a  very  large  responsibility  on  the  commissioners  that  entails  a  large  proportion  of  their 
time.  In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  Congress  added  to  the 
compensation  of  the  corporation  counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia  an  additional 
$1,000  to  his  salary  by  reason  of  his  superadded  duties,  but  no  increase  was  made  in 
the  compensation  of  the  commissioners 
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The  compensation  of  $5,000  per  annum  of  the  commissi onera  was  fixed  at  a  time 
when  this  sum  was  considered  a  very  generous  salary;  but  to-day,  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands, $5,000  as  a  compensation  for  the  duties  to  be  performed  as  outlined  in  the 
foregoing  memorandum  is  a  very  small  compensation  indeed  and  not  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  imposed  nor  the  demands  required  upon  the  time  o! 
the  commissioners. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  when  Congress  should,  in  view  of  the  facts 
presented,  increase  the  compensation  of  the  commissioners  to  a  sum  more  nearly  ade- 
quate witn  the  value  of  the  services  rendered,  and  this  amount,  it  is  believed,  should 
be  not  less  than  $7,500  per  annum. 

SECRETARY  TO   BOARD   OF   COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  a  proposed  increase  of  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  from  $2,400  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  position  of  secretary  to  the  commissioners  is  at 
present  in  a  great  many  ways  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  District 
Building,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  $3,000  man  for  that  work. 
His  responsibilities  are  such  and  the  duties  that  he  has  to  perform  are 
such  that  the  proposed  salary  is  not  any  too  high,  and  if  there  is  any 
criticism  to  be  made  of  it,  it  would  be  that  it  is  too  low.  .He  is  the 
certain  executive  through  which  the  board  of  commissioners  operates 
in  the  execution  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  orders,  or  of  the  duties  to 
be  performed  as  a  result  of  its  direction,  and  he  is  the  agency  through 
which  the  great  organization  of  the  District  government  comes  up  to 
the  commissioners.  His  contacts  with  the  public  are  abo  constant. 
He,  more  than  any  other  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  man 
who  stands  there  personifying  the  District  government  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  has  the  present  occupant  held  this  place  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  About  six  months. 

Mr.  Page.  You  said  awhile  ago  in  your  statement  that  you  must 
have  a  competent  man.     Is  he  a  competent  man  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  He  is  exceedingly  competent  and  very  much  under- 
paid. He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  District  government  for  20 
years,  and  this  position  was  an  increase  of  compensation  for  him  of 
only  $150  a  year. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  has  the  salary  been  $2,400  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  since  the  beginning — 1878. 

Mr.  Courts.  It  was  $2,160  for  a  great  many  years,-but  about  five 
or  six  years  ago  it  was  raised  to  $2,400. 


CLERK,  INCREASE   FROM   $1,200   TO   $1,400. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  in  the  next  change  you  ask  for  a  clerk.  At  present 
you  have  one  at  $1,500,  one  at  $1,400,  and  three  at  $1,200  each. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  one  at  $1,500,  one  at  $1,400,  and 
three  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Page.  And  now  you  ask  for  one  at  $1,500,  two  at  $1,400  each, 
and  two  at  $1,200  each,  which  means  a  promotion  or  increase  of 
salary  for  one  of  the  clerks  from  $1,200  to  $1,400  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  We  want  to  raise  one  clerk  in  the  executive  office 
from  $1,200  to  $1,400. 

Mr.  Page.  In  whose  office  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  clerk  is  one  who  is  an  expert  stenographer 
and  who  takes  the  reports  of  all  the  hearings  before  the  commissioners. 
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Mr.  Newman.  Our  experience  with  these  two  positions  has  been 
distressing.  We  ge*  a  good  man  and  keep  him  for  six  or  eight 
months,  and  if  he  is  capable  and  is  doing  the  work  properly — and  we 
assume  that  he  will  wnen  we  employ  him — if  he  is  just  the  man  we 
want  and  we  are  getting  along  fine,  somebody  comes  along  and  hires 
him  away  from  us.  T\e  have  lost  two  men  in  the  two  and  a  half 
years  that  I  have  been  there  simplv  because  we  could  not  hold  men 
of  that  ability  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  this  man,  whose  salary  is 
increased  here,  is  capable  of  taking  hearings  and  transcribing  them? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  those  are  his  duties  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  dutv  of  the  other  $1,400  man  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Both  of  the  two  clerks,  who  are  expert  stenog- 
raphers, report  hearings,  but  between  times  they  do  clerical  work  m 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  you  are  putting  their  salary  on  a  parity 
with  the  Salaries  of  men  who  are  doing  the  same  work  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  asking  for  two  at  $1,400,  and  then  you  have 
another  one  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  He  does  not  do  that  work.  He  is  an  assistant  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  does  not  do  as  much  of  the  routine 
clerical  work  as  the  two  $1,200  men,  but  he  does  more  responsible 
work — work  that  requires  initiative. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  He  also  codifies  the  laws. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  separating  his  work  from  the  work  of  the 
remaining  two  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  you  propose  to  transfer. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  want  to  make  one  of  these  positions  $1,400  so 
that  by  having  one  position  at  $1,200  and  another  at  $1,400,  we  can 
pay  the  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  this  work  a  salary  at  which  we 
can  keep  him. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this;  whether  there 
would  be  just  grounds  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  these  two  employees, 
one  at  $1,200  and  one  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  do  the  same  character  of  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then,  this  really  creates  a  new  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  it  simply  raises- the  compensation  of  one 
stenographer  $200  per  year. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Of  these  $1,200  clerks,  one  is  an  expert  stenog- 
rapher, and  he  is  the  one  whose  salary  would  be  raised. 

Mr.  Newman.  Both  of  them  are  capable  of  taking  board  meetings, 
but  we  always  have  to  have  one  who  is  better  than  the  other  for  the 
difficult  hearings. 

Mr.  Davis.  This  does  not  increase  the  number  of  clerks,  but  it 
adds  $200  a  year  to  one  clerk's  salary  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 
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*  VETERINARY  SURGEON,   INCRBA&E   OF  PAY. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  3  of  the  b*ll,  you  ask  lor  an  increase  in  the 
salary  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 
'  Mi*.  Bbowstlow.  This  increase  k  asked  because  of  the  fact  that 
ttte  number  of  horsed  under  his  care  has  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Pag*;.  In  spite  of  the  iflsreasad  number  of  motor  vehicles  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Since  his  salary  was  fixed  at  $1,200,  and  in  spite 
of  the  increased  number  of  motor  vehicles.  Although,  of  course,  they 
dffe  decreasing  in  the  fire  department,  it  is  not  true  of  some  other 
departments.  The  veterinarian  urgad  upon  the  commissioners  that 
he  be  given  an  allowance  of  $360  a  year  with  which  to  maintain  a 
horse  and  buggy.  He  doesmaintain  a  vehicle,  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  have  one  in  goinc*  about  over  the  District,  but 
the  commissioners  felt  that  instead  of  giving  him  an  allowance  for- 
that  purpose  (h6  now  has  hk  own  horse  and  vehicle)  his  salary  ought 
to  be  increased  $300.  He  is  a  very  capable  man  and  does  a  great 
deal  of  clerical  work.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
purchasing  horses-  and  mules  for  »H  of  the  departments  of  the  District 
government,  including  the  workhouse,  and  he  has  the  work  of 
immunizing  hogs  and  cattle.  He  also  has  to  furnish  a  room  in  his 
own  establishment,  at  his  own  expense,  for  such  horses  and  animals 
ad  must  be  given  hospital  treatment.  > 

-  Mr.  Page.  How  long  has  he  held  this  position  % 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Since  1888.    His  present  salary  was  fixed  in  1806. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  he  spend  all  of  his  time  in  this  business  ? 
.  Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  he  also  engages  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  want  to  give  him 
an  allowance  for  a  vehicle,  because  he  could  use  it  in  his  private 
practice. 
*  Mr.  Brownlow.  But  his  private  practice  has  greatly  decreased. 

Mr.  Howard.  Does  he  make  a  report  to  the  commissioners  of  the* 
number  of  cases  he  attends  during  the  year  % 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  believe  he  does. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  work  or 
Activities  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  NewmaS.  We  can  easily  ascertain  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Page.  And  the  expenditures  under  this  item. 

-  Mr.  Brownlow.  I  can  get  that  information,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Page.  You  can  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

VETERINARIAN. 

According  to  the  report  of  <rn  veterinarian,  during  the  year  31  horses  and  20  muleff 
were  certified  for  purchase,  19  were  recommended  to  be  sold,  10  died  from  natural 
causes,  3  were  accidentally  kiaed,  and  12  were*  destroyed  by  order  of  the  commissioners. 

Two  hundred  and  foity-seven  animals  were  treated  at  the  hospital,  and  97  were 
recommended  to  be  tiansf  erred  from  one  department  to  another. 
.Three  hundred  and  seventy-three  horses  have  been  branded  in  accordance  with 
the  commissioners'  order  of  December  16,  1914. 

the  District  of  Columbia  now  has  in  its  possession  734  horses  and  mules. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  percentage  of  his  time  does  he  give  to  District 
affairs  \ 

Mr.  Bkownlow.  I  was  informed — not  by  him,  but  by  the  health, 
officer — that  he  gave  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  time. 

24228—16 2 
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PURCHASING  DIVISION. 
CLERK,  INCREASE   FROM  $1,300  TO  $1,500. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  the  purchasing  division.  You  now 
have  one  clerk  at  $1,500  and  one  at  $1,300,  and  you  ask  for  two  clerks 
at  $1,500,  which  is  an  increase  in  salary  for  one  of  these  clerks  from 
$1,300  to  $1,500;  why  that  increase? 

Mr.  Newman.  Because  the  character- of  the  duties  required  of  the 
man  who  fills  that  position  justifies  a  $1,500  salary.  His  work  is 
very  largely  the  preparation  of,  the  checking  of,  and  what  is  very 
important,  the  proof  reading  of,  specifications,  which  are  prepared 
and  upon  which  bids  are  received  for  supplies  for  the  District.  All 
the*  District  supplies  are  purchased  through  this  one  purchasing 
office,  and  this  is  the  man  who  has  the  primary  responsibility,  under 
the  purchasing  officer,  for  handling  specifications.  It  b  a  very  hard 
and  a  very  responsible  position,  and  one  the  duties  of  which,  I  think, 
justify  greater  compensation. 

Mr.  rAGE.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  deputy  purchasing  officer? 

Mr.  Newman.  Broadly  speaking,  the  duties  oi  the  deputy  pur- 
chasing officer  are  those  of  an  assistant  to  the  purchasing  officer. 
For  instance,  he  usually  serves  as  one  of  a  committee  to  open  bids, 
classify  them,  and  prepare  the  tabulations  as  to  the  various  bids. 
Another  very  important  work  he  has  is  in  connection  with  the  han- 
dling of  samples.  Samples  are  submitted  with  a  great  many  of  our 
supplies,  and  he  has  the  classification  and  preparation  of  those  sam- 
ples and  exercises  his  opinion,  which  is  very  good  because  his  training 
in  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  over  a  long  period  of  years,  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Howard.  By  whom  are  the  proposals  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Tne  proposals  are  prepared  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  purchasing  officer  \*ith  this  man  s  assistance. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  purchasing  officer.  Does 
he  prepare  the  proposals  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  He  prepares  the  proposals  in  the  firat  instance  and 
sends  them  to  the  heads  of  departments  for  revision.  The  proposals 
are  prepared,  as  a  general  matter  of  practical  procedure,  by  the  pur- 
chasing officer  and  the  head  of  the  particular  department. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  then  the  commissioners  pass  on  these  pro- 
posals? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yo3,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  His  purchasing  activities  are  devoted  to  inspecting 
goods  or  anything  of  tnat  sort  furnished  to  the  District  of  of  Columbia 
under  these  proposals,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Not  only  the  inspecting,  but  the  actual  purchasing. 
Whenever  anybody  who  works  for  the  District  of  Columbia  wants 
anything  to  use  in  the  conduct  of  his  work,  he  makes  requisition  on 
this  office  for  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  this  the  same  purchasing  officer  who  decided  that 
Stone  Mountain  granite  could  be  crushed  between  your  finger  nails  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  not  a  supply 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  if  so,  I  wanted  to  reduce 
his  salary  instead  of  increasing  it,  because  he  is  thoroughly 
incompetent. 
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Mr.  Newman.  You  may  find  that  man  before  we  get  through,  Mr. 
Howard.  Of  course,  construction  material  is  not  purchased  through 
this  office. 

STOREKEEPER,   INCREASE  FROM  $1,00?  TO   $1,200. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  clerk  is  designated  as  storekeeper,  and  you  ask 
for  an  increase  from  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Newman.  He  is  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  storehouso 
and  has  charge  of  all  the  property.  There  are  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  there  all  the  time.  He  is  the  man  who  actually 
directs  the  receiving  and  issuing  of  all  supplies  that  pass  through  tho 
storehouse.  It  is  a  very  responsible  position,  and  1  think  its  duties 
justify  the  salary  irrespective  of  the  individual  who  happens  to 
hold  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Reverting  to  the  former  item  for  a  moment,  you  now 
have  one  clerk  at  $1,500  and  one  at  $1,300,  and  you  ask  that  their 
salaries  be  made  equal  to  each  other,  $1,500.  Is  their  work  prac- 
tically the  same  character  of  work  and  is  their  responsibility  tho 
same? 

Mr.  Newtman.  No,  sir;  the  other  man's  work  is  more  that  of  office 
administration  and  bookkeeping.  The  $1,300  man's  work  is  really  a 
specialty,  because  he  works  on  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  about  the  inspector 
of  material  at  $1,200.  No  change  is  recommended  in  his  salary. 
What  materials  does  he  inspect  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Howard,  I  know  in  a  general  way  his  duties, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  inform  myself  with  absolute  accuracy  about 
that. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  this,  Do  you  think 
any  man  who  would  work  for  $1,200  a  year  as  an  expert  inspector  is 
capable  of  inspecting  material  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars?  Do  you  think  you  can  get  a  man  for  $1,200  capable  of  in- 
specting materials  to  be  used  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  sole  and  final  word  as  to  their  qual- 
ity, etc. ? . 

Mr.  Newman.  Of  course,  he  does  not  have  the  sole  and  final  word. 

Mr.  Howard.  His  opinions  about  the  purchase  of  material,  of 
course,  have  to  be  accepted  or  the  commissioners  would  have  to  go 
out  and  personally  do  that  work.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  that 
character  of  man  for  $1,200  a  year? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  purchasing  officer  himself  takes  the  responsi- 
bility first  from  this  inspector  and  then  we  take  it  from  the  purchasing 
officer.  I  would  rather  ascertain  just  what  sort  of  material  he  in- 
spects before  answering  that  question  fully. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  know  myself. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  can  see  that  for  some  things  it  might  be  entirely 
possible  and  it  must  be  possible  because  he  has  been  doing  it  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  my  recollection  of  former  hearings  is  that  these 
men,  one  at  $1,200  and  two  at  $900,  are  employed  in  the  inspection  of 
crushed  rock  and  various  other  material  coming  largely  from  your 
own  source  of  supply  at  the  District  workhouse  to  be  used  in  tho 
streets. 
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Col.  Kutz.  One  of  those  inspectors,  a  $900  inspector,  is  at  the 
quarry  in  Maryland  from  which  all  our  crushed  stone  comes  for  street 
work.  He  is  there  to  see  that  the  proper  character  of  rock  goes  into 
the  crusher  and  that  the  crushed  product  is  crushed  to  the  proper 
size,  etc. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  screens  would  determine  that.  He  has  not 
much  to  do  for  $900  if  he  is  simply  placed  at  a  quarry  to  see  that  the 
stone  is  crushed  to  the  proper  size,  Colonel. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  material  is  delivered  by  rail  to  various  parts  of  the 
city.  It  does  not  go  to  any  central  point  where  it  could  be  inspected,, 
and  we  find  that  the  method  in  use  is  the  cheapest  method  of  assuring 
us  a  good  product. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  duties  and  names  of  tho  inspectors  of  material 
are  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

C.  C.  Donaldson. — Inspector  of  materials,  $1,200  per  annum.  Entered  service 
August  16,  1905;  raised  to  present  compensation  February  20,  1914. 

The  District  has  two  property  yards:  Delaware  and  Florida  Avenues  NE.,  Second 
and  I  Streets  SW..  into  which  is  received  and  issued  therefrom  construction  materials 
consisting  of  cubing,  pipe,  brick,  block,  etc.    All  purchased  under  annual  contracts* 

It  i3  the  duty  of  this  employee  to  inspect  quality  and  check  quantity  of  all  materials 
entering  these  yards.  The  materials  are  received  in  carload  lots.  No  physical  testa 
are  made  other  than  to  see  that  materials  are  of  the  contract  proportions,  tne  inspection 
being  visual  and  aural,  therefore  the  necessary  qualifications  to  render  such  service* 
can  only  be  acquired  after  long  experience  in  actual  contact  with  these  commodities. 
The  inspector  must  be  competent  to  determine  by  a  glance,  a  touch,  or  ring  of  the 
hammer. 

During  the  year  beginning  July,  1914,  and  ending  June  30, 1915,  he  passed  inspection 
on  material  entering  the  two  yards  to  the  total  value  of  $86,509.80. 

T.  Marct. — $2.25  per  diem.  Entered  service  April  16,  1912,  appointed  to  present 
position  February  20,  1914. 

This  employee  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  above  referred  to  inspector;  it  is  necessary 
to  have  two  inspectors  for  the  reason  that  materials  are  often  being  unloaded  simul- 
taneously in  both  property  yards. 

Amos  Thomas. — Inspector,  $900  per  annum.  Entered  service  January  2,  1902* 
appointed  present  position  July  1,  1906. 

'ihe  District  government  owns  a  quarry  at  Dickerson,  Md.,  about  40  miles  west  of 
this  city,  which  for  some  years  back  and  up  until  the  present  year  was  operated  under 
a  five-year  contract.  This  employee  was  stationed  at  the  quarry  and  it  was  his  duly 
to  watch  all  operations,  such  as  stripping,  blasting,  character  of  stone,  carried  to 
crusher,  sizes,  loading  of  the  cars,  weighing  same,  and  everything  pertaining  ta  tho 
carrying  out  of  orders  issued  from  this  office  for  shipments  of  atone,  certifying  to  this 
effect  to  this  office. 

In  soliciting  bids  for  the  operation  of  this  quarry  the  commissioners  also  solicited 
bids  for  u  furnishing  "  the  stone,  of  like  quality,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  was  more  advantageous  to  operate  the  District  quarry  and  pay  freight  on  stone  or 
purchase  the  same  from  sources  furnished  and  delivered*.  This  year  we  found  it  more 
economical  to  adopt  the  latter  method,  stone  being  procured  from  a  quarry  adjacent, 
to  the  District  quarry,  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  contractor  who  heretofore* 
operated  the  District  quarry.  The  inspector  this  year  has  been  stationed  at  this 
private  quarry  performing  the  same  duties  as  he  did  at  the  District  quarry.  The  cost 
of  stone,  including  freight,  produced  fiscal  year  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915, 
$40,S02.56. 

W.  W.  Cranford. — Inspector,  $3.75  per  diem.  Entered  service  July  16,  1909, 
raised  to  present  compensation  July  16,  1914. 

This  man  is  in  immediate  charge  cf  the  District  cement  warehouse  and  property 
yard,  Fourteenth  and  D  Streets  SW.,  and  in  which  is  received  all  cement  purchased 
by  the  District  government,  and  castings.  The  material  is  received  in  carload  lets. 
Employed  under  this  inspector  are  nine  laborers  engaged  in  the  unloading  of  caw 
and  loading  of  teams.  The  inspector  collects  samples  of  all  cement  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspector  of  asphalts  and  cements  for  chemical  and  physical  tests  and, 
personally  passes  inspection,  visual  only,  on  all  castings.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  thia 
inspector  to  keep  book  record  of  all  receipts  and  issues  into  and  from  the  yard.    Value 
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of  material  passing  through  the  yard  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  cement 
$70,308.16,  castings  $10,550.20— total  $80,858.36. 

S.  J.  Fokd. — Inspector,  $900  per  annum:  entered  service  February  14,  1908,  raised 
to  present  compeasation  July  1,  1914. 

This  employee  is  stationed  at  the  District  wharf  operated  in  connection  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Workhcuse,  fcot  of  Tenth  Street  SW.,  at  which  are  received  materials 
from,  and  to  be  shipped  to,  that  institution.  In  addition  to  the  duties  he  renders  that 
institution,  such  as  superintending  unloading  of  barges  laden  with  brick,  etc.,  he  also 
superintends  receipt  of  sand  and  gravel  by  barge3  purchased  by  the  District  through 
this  office,  and  superintends  the  issue  thereof  on  orders  issued  from  this  office,  value 
oi  which,  during  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  $8,419.37. 

BUILDING   INSPECTION  DIVISION. 

PRINCIPAL  INSPECTOR. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  building  inspection  division  you  ask  for  an 
increase  for  the  principal  from  $1,800  to  $2,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  As  to  the  principal  inspector  the  commkpionera  believe 
*that  the  present  salary  is  not  consistent  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  position.  The  building  inspector  himself  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,000  and  in  addition  receives  fees  approximating  $500  a  year  in 
connection  with  the  measurement  of  party  walls,  so  that  the  compen- 
sation of  the  head  of  that  division  is  approximately  $3,500.  We 
believe  that  the  principal  assist  xnt  should  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000 
as  a  matter  of  proper  organization  and  independent  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  present  individual  holding  that  position,  who  has  held  it 
for  15  years. 

Mr.  "Jtage.  In  order  to  equalize  this  matter  you  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  tne  building  inspector, 
J  presume  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  How  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  Page.  You  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  pos- 
«ibly  he  was  receiving  more  compensation  than  he  should  receive? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  he  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  he  is  a 
very  competent  employee. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  the  increase  of  the  two  employees  at 
$1,200 — one  to  $1,500  and  one  to  $1,400. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  $1,500  man  is  the  man  who  acts  a3  the  supervisor 
of  the  inspectors — that  is,  the  10  individual  inspectors  report  all  their 
Tittle  complaints  to  this  man  to  whom  we  propose  to  pay  $1,500,  and 
lie  follows  up  those  control  aints  to  see  whether  they  have  been 
remedied  or  not.  In  other  words,  the  individual  inspector  has  a  big 
field  and  can  not  get  back  to  each  building  each  day,  but  each  day 
he  makes  a  report  of  any  defect  he  discovers  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
man  to  follow  up  those  defects  and  see  that  they  have  been  properly 
remedied. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that  one  man  in  the  $1,200  class,  there  being  12  in 
that  class,  is  performing  the  duties  you  have  described? 

Col.  Ktjtz.  Yes,  sir;  his  duties  are  of  a  different  character  from 
those  of  the  other  inspectors. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  that  true  oi  the  man  for  whom  you  ask  $1,400? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  $1,400  man  is  the  man  who  inspects  elevators, 
and  we  believe  his  duties  are  more  arduous  and  involve  more  respon- 
sibility and  a  greater  hazard  than  those  of  the  other  inspectors.  I 
might  cay  in  this  connection  that  the  recommendation  made  to  the 
commissioners  was  for  the  promotion  of  six  $1,200  inspectors  from 
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$1,200  to  $1,400,  but  the  commissioners  limited  the  promotions  in 
their  estimates  to  two  men,  selecting  the  two  men  whose  duties 
stand  out  distinctly  above  those  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  long  has  the  principal  assistant  inspector  had  a 
salary  of  $1,800? 

Col.  Kutz.  Since  1900. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  long  have  the  10  inspectors  been  receiving  a 
salary  of  $1,200? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  the  salary  of  those  inspectors  has  remained 
unchanged  for  many  years,  but  1  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  system  do  you  have  of  determining  what 
salary  a  particular  individual  should  have?  Is  it  because  of  his 
personal  efficiency  and  is  the  increase  therefore  due  to  personal 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  to  additional  responsi- 
bilities placedjipon  the  position  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  True  additional  responsibilities  are  what  we  try  to  con- 
sider, and  we  try  to  eliminate  the  individual  entirely. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  example,  do  you  propose  to  keep  the  man  now 
getting  $1,800  as  principal  assistant  inspector  and  give  him  $2,000? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  tried  to  get  a  man  who  might  take  the 
place  of  thi3  man  who  would  be  equally  efficient  for  $1,800  and  let 
the  other  mango  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  that  question  has  not  come  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  recommend  this  increase,  then,  not  because  he 
is  dissatisfied  particularly  with  the  salary,  but  because  you  think  he 
is  entitled  to  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  position,  irrespective  of  the  occupant,  justify  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  i3  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  position  or  the  individual. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  the  position  we  try  to  consider  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  under  the  building  inspection  division,  out  of 
an  authorization  for  the  employment  of  temporary  and  additional 
assistant  inspectors,  I  notice  you  have  employed  one  man,  J.  R. 
Downman,  practically  for  the  entire  year,  305  days,  as  an  assistant 
inspector,  and  you  have  employed  another  assistant  inspector  by 
the  name  of  Bruce  for  16  days,  or  a  total  of  321  days'  employment, 
out  of  the  appropriation  given  you  for  the  employment  of  temporary 
additional  assistant  inspectors.  It  seems  that  this  one  employee 
has  practically  become  ajpermanent  employee. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  desirable  to  continue  the  authorization 
in  the  present  form  because  the  amount  of  building  work  fluctuates 
from  quarter  to  quarter  and  from  year  to  year,  and  while  it  is  truo 
that  we  employed  Mr.  Downman  for  the  entire  year,  that  may  not  be 
true  for  the  next  year.  In  fact,  one  of  the  other  employees,  an  annual 
employee  in  the  feuilding-inspection  division,  a  clerk,  I  think,  was  not 
employed  at  all  throughout  the  year.  We  did  not  need  the  services 
and  we  simply  left  the  position  vacant. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  was  a  $900  man. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  position  has  been  practically  vacant  throughout  tho 
entire  year.     We  took  a  man  on  for  a  short  time  during  the  fall. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Mr.  Downman  is  a  very  efficient  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Downman  personally. 
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Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Slemp,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation carried  in  this  bill  from  which  they  can  temporarily  employ 
people  in  various  branches  of  the  Government  and  that  is  to  give 
them  the  leeway  that  the  Colonel  just  mentioned,  which  is  necessary 
on  account  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  certain  activities  in  the 
District. 

CoJL  Kutz.  That,  of  course,  pertains  only  to  construction  work  and 
woutd  not  justify  the  employment  of  temporary  employees  in  the 
building-inspection  division  without  specific  authority. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  the  duties  of  the  inspector  apply  to  all  new  builds 
ings  constructed  in  the  <sity  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  the  height,  foundation,  fire  security,  and  so  on,  of 
all  new  buildings  comes  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  District 
Commissioners  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  height  is  governed  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes,  I  knew  that. 

Col.  Kutz.  Before  a  building  can  be  constructed  the  plans  must  bo 
filed  with  the  building  inspector  and  they  are  examined  in  his  office. 
If  the  plans  are  in  accordance  with  the  building  regulations  they  are 
approved,  and  then  the  construction  of  the  builditig  is  supervised  by 
tnese  various  inspectors  who  are  assigned  to  definite  territory. " 

Mr.  Page.  How  much  time  does  one  of  these  inspectors  put  in  on  a 
building  under  construction  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  building  and  tho 
character  of  the  construction.  They  are  not  able  to  spend  a  great 
amount  of  time  at  any  one  building.  On  important  buildings  the 
inspector  will  get  there  every  day,  and  on  other  buildings  he  can 
not  get  there  for  two  or  three  days.  But  we  have  a  principal  inspector 
and  this  man  supervises  the  inspectors,  the  man  I  want  to  give  $1,500 
to,  and  they  inspect  at  irregular  times,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  builder  getting  a  route  list  of  the  inspector  and  feeling  secure 
until  he  comes  back  a^ain. 

Mr.  Page.  They  redly  do  keep  up  an  inspection  of  the  construc- 
tion as  it  goes  along  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  They  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Itow  many  cases  do  these  inspectors  report  of  inade- 
quacy in  the  construction  of  buildings,  for  instance  as  to  safety  from 
fire,  or  any  other  report  against  the  contractor  or  the  material  man. 
How  many  reports  do  they  make  a  year  adverse  to  the  constructive 
program  laid  down  by  contractors  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  The 
inspectors  have  two  functions,  one  is  to  see  that  the  plans  are  adhered 
to  and  usually  if  the  plan  is  bein^  departed  from,  that  is,  so  far  as 
structural  strength  is  concerned,  tney  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
contractor.  They  may  merely  make  a  verbal  report  to  the  principal 
inspector  or  in  more  serious  cases  they  would  make  a  written  report. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is* this:  This  city  has 
had  a  great  building  boom  in  the  last  few  years  and  from  the  number 
of  men  you  have  here  it  looks  like  it  would  simply  be  impossible  for 
that  number  of  men  with  any  degree  of  efficieixcy  to  make  inspections 
of  these  buildings.  Anybody,  of  course,  can  go  out  and  look  at  a 
building  while  it  is  under  construction,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how 
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-many  times  these  inspectors  have  called  down  the  contractors  and 
Teported  to  the  commissioners  that  they  were  constructing  building* 
that  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  case  that  has  reached 
the  commissioners  in  the  year  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  never  have  any  kicks  from  the  contractor 
About  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  building  inspectors  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  had  numerous  interviews  with  builders 
who  complain  that  our  system  of  inspection  is  too  rigid,  but  I  must 
eay  that  a  majority  of  the  builders  hero  in  Washington  are  broad 
minded  men,  who  appreciate  the  necessity  for  inspection.  Many  of 
them  do  their  work  through  subcontractors,  and  they  are  just  as 
anxious  for  municipal  supervision  as  we  are  so  far  as  the  subcon- 
tractor's work  is  concerned.  I  noticed  from  the  annual  report  that 
these  field  inspectors  made  during  the  last  year  an  average  of  22 
inspections  daily,  so  that  they  could  not  have  spent  very  many 
minutes  on  any  one  structure. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  not  think  they  could  spend  enough  time 
for  their  inspection  to  be  of  any  value  to  anybody  on  earth,  so  far 
as  showing  whether  the  contractor  was  doing  his  work  in  conformity 
with  the  building  laws  of  the  city  when  he  inspected  22  buildings  a 
day. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  believe  building  construction  in  Washington  is  very 
.good. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  mighty  sorry  to  say  I  can  not  support  that 
statement  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  the  work- 
manship on  a  house  is  good.  They  can  not  hope  to  do  that.  They 
endeavor  to  see  that  the  building  regulations  are  complied  with.  <Sf 
course  there  are  lots  of  cheap  and  shoddy  houses  erected,  but  what 
I  had  reference  to  was  their  regard  for  the  building  regulations  of 
the  District. 

Mr.  Newman.  Of  course  the  regulation  of  buildings,  you  under- 
stand, Mr.  Howard,  is  based  on  our  authority  to  make  regulations 
for  safety.  A  house  may  be  perfectly  safe  and  yet  be  of  poor  con- 
struction. As  to  the  character  of  construction,  unless  it  bears  upon 
the  question  of  safety,  we  can  not  exercise  any  control.  There  was 
one  case  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  which  may 
have  slipped  Col.  Kutz's  memory,  and  that  was  the  case  of  a  verr 
large  and  very  fine  building  which  was  being  constructed,  in  whicn 
our  inspector  found  one  morning  a  column  supposed  to  be  of  con- 
crete which  had  been  put  up  for  two  or  three  stories  and  had  no 
concrete  in  it  at  all.  It  was  simply  gravel  and  water,  and  that 
eolumn  was  very  promptly  ordered  torn  out  and  concrete  put  in. 
We  became  convinced  upon  investigation  that  it  was  not  an  inten- 
tional thing  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  leave  the  concrete  out 
of  one  column,  which  would  have  been  an  infinitesimal  saving  on  the 
whole  cost  of  the  structure.  It  was  evidently  an  error,  but  it  might 
have  been  overlooked  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  inspection. 

ELEVATOK  INSPECTORS,  REIMBURSEMENT  *0R  MAWTHtfANCB  OP  MQTOB  CTCUQS. 

Mr.  Page.  Passing  on  to  tho  next  item,  I  find  an  old  and  f  amiHar 
one  in  which  you  renew  your  request  that  tho  elevator  inspector  b* 
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Reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month  instead  of  $10  per  month  for 
maintenance  of  motor  cycle.  Havo  you  any  additional  reasons  to 
submit  in  addition  to  those  that  have  been  submitted  heretofore  ? 

OoL  Kutz.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  by  looking  over  the  last  bill 
that  the  allowances  for  motor  cycles  varied  from  $10  to  $15.  The 
allowances  are  $10,  $12,  and  $15,  as  I  remember  it,  and  the  commis- 
sioners thought,  regardless  of  some  -difference  in  use,  that  tho  allow- 
ance for  motor  cycles  ought  to  be  made  uniform  and  wo  reduce  thoso 
that  wore  $15  down  to  $12,  and  change  others  from  $10  to  $12  and 
you  will  now  find  the  allowance  uniform  throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  statement. 

Mr.  Bbowniow.  And  the  same  is  true  of  automobiles  also. 

CoL  Kutz.  Yes;  and  tho  same  way  with  other  transportation. 
Wo  fixed  on  an  allowance  of  $20  a  month  for  horse  end  buggy  and  an 
allowance  of  $25  a  month  for  an  automobile.  We  reduced  a  number 
of  the  automobile  allowances  from  $30  to  $25  and  we  reduced  some 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  allowances  from  $25  to  $20,  and  you  will  find 
them  uniform  throughout  this  bill 

Mr.  Newman.  For  all  motor  cycles  we  allow  $12  a  month,  for  aU 
horses  and  buggies  $20  a  month,  and  for  aU  automobiles  $25  a  month. 

CoL  Kutz.  Tdo  not  think  them  is  any  increase.  Take  the  average 
I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  INSPECTORS   FOB  AUTOMOBILES   AND  HORSE-DRAWN  VEHICLES.    . 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  under  this  item  on  pago  6  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  1915,  which  of  course  was  the  last  year  you  had  available* 
wore  $840,  and  your  estimate  is  $1,000.  However,  tho  appropriation 
asked  for  is  tho  same  as  that  for  the  curront  year.  I  am  glad  of  that 
explanation,  and  we  will  take  it  into  consideration.  It  is  for  uni- 
formity. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  that  of  course  applies  to  the  item  at  the  top  of 
pago  6. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  merely  to  correct  a  technical  objection  of  the 
comptroller  to  the  language  "for  transportation,  means  of  transpor- 
tation, and  maintenance  m  means  of  transportation. "  Ho  said  wo 
could  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  allowance  as  we  had 
been  doing  for  many  years  past.  The  additional  words  are  merely  to 
make  the  meaning  clear  and  fix  the  rate. 

Mr.  Slemp,  This  does  not  give  you  any  more  automoblie3  and 
simply  refers  to  those  you  already  hive  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  simply  authorizes  the  use  of  the  $1,000  in  the  way 
it  has  been  used  for  the  last  5  or  10  year3,  and  fixes  definitely  the  rate. 

PLUMBING   INSPECTION   DIVISION. 

inspectors'  salaries, 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  in  the  plumbing  inspection  division,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  6,  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  inspector  of  plumb- 
ing from  $2,000  to  $2,250,  and  an  increase  for  five  assistant  inspectors 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

CoL  Kutz.  Hie  inspector  of  plumbing  is  a  position  of  considerable 
responsibility,  and  we  believe  the  position  is  underpaid.    The  inspec- 
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tor  of  plumbing  is  subordinate  to  the  building  inspector,  and  so  f y 
as  plumbins:  is  concerned  is  his  right-hand  man  and  his  most  impor- 
tant subordinate.  We  believe  in  comparison  with  the  rates  paid  in 
other  cities  comparable  in  size  to  that  of  Washington  a  salary  of 
$2,000  is  too  low,  and  that  the  salary  of  $1,000  for  the  assistant 
inspectors  is  very  much  too  low. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  these  men  have  annual  leave  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  your  comparison 
with  the  salaries  of  employees  in  other  cities  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  salaries  in  other  cities  will  average  nearly  $1,500, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  assistant  inspectors  of  plumbing.  The  rates 
there  are  comparable  to  rates  paid  to  plumbers.  Our  rates  to 
inspectors  of  plumbing  are  considerably  less  than  the  rates  paid  to 
journeymen  plumbers. 

Mr.  Page.  How  do  you  manage  to  fill  the  positions  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Simply  because  it  is  not  such  a  dirty  job. 

Mr.  Page.  They  can  wear  better  clothes,  and  they  wear  out  a  few 
less  clothes.  • 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  continue  to  pay 
these  men  $1,000  a  year,  because  when  the  compensation  of  employees 
is  so  low  I  am  never  sure  that  they  are  free  from  liability  to  corruption. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  think  an  increase  of  $200  would  affect  that  situa- 
tion ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  it  would  improve  the  standard  of  men  we  could 
get  to  fill  these  positions.  We  urged  this  last  year  unsuccessfully,  but 
we  have  renewed  it  this  year  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  very  meritorious 
increase. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  is  the  method  of  corruption. 

Col.  Kutz.  Bribery,  or  other  means  to  induce  men  to  pass  defective 
work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  they  give  all  of  their  time  to  the  city  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  field  for  that  sort  of  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  great. 

Col.  EIjtz.  If  the  inspector  is  dishonest,  it  means  that  a  poor  job 
of  plumbing  will  be  done. 

ALLOWANCE  fob  motoecycles. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  change  is  on  a  parity  with  the  one  that  we 
went  over — an  increase  from  $10  to  $12  a  month  for  motorcycles. 
Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

assessor's  office,  additional  employees. 

In  the  item  for  the  assessor's  office,  on  page  9,  you  ask  for  consid- 
erable additional  employment.  Is  that  request  based  upon  the  con- 
tingency of  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  proposed  annual  assessment 
of  property? 

Mr.  Newman.  All  but  three  ot  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Which  three  are  those? 

Mr.  Newman.  In  any  event,  whether  annual  assessments  obtain 
or  not,  with  our  present  work  we  need  another  record  clerk  at  $1,200 
and  two  clerks  at  $1,000  each. 
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Mr.  Page.  Where  do  they  appear? 

Mr.  Newman.  In  the  fifth  line. 

Mr.  Page.  One  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Newman.  Ye3,  sir;  and  in  the  next  line  there  is  an  increase 
from  seven  to  nine  at  $1,000  each. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  do  you  ask  those  two  increases  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  found,  after  giving  very  close  attention  to  that 
office,  that  we  simply  have  not  clerks  enough  to  do  the  work  that  is 
required  to  be  done.  There  are  from  140,000  to  150,000  parcels  of 
real  estate  in  the  District,  and  that  means  that  we  have  a  separate 
card  for  each  of  those  parcels.  There  are  140,000  cards  and  140,000 
different  items  on  our  record  books.  The  clerical  work  of  keeping 
those  books  and  cards  simply  can  not  be  efficiently  done  with  the 
force  we  now  have.  The  additional  record  clerk  we  desire  because 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  information  all  over  the  city  about  sales. 
We  have  one  clerk  now  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  that  duty. 
He  goes  wherever  ho  know3  there  is  a  sale  or  has  been  a  sale.  When 
he  learns  there  has  been  a  sale,  he  goes  out  and  gets  to  work  on  that 
case,  and  he  works  on  it  until  he  finds  out  what  the  consideration  was 
in  that  transaction.  It  does  not  help  him  any  to  look  at  the  deeds, 
because  the  true  consideration  is  not  given  in  the  deeds. 

Mr.  Page.  How  does  he  get  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  He  gets  that  information  by  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  people  interested  or  making  friends  with  the  people  who 
are  concerned  in  the  real  estate  transactions.  For  instance,  in  every 
transaction  there  is  a  bark  interested,  because  of  the  money  passing 
through  the  hards  of  the  bank.  The  ccshier  or  vice  president  of  the 
bank  is  very  likely  to  know  what  the  consideration  was,  or  one  or 
more  brokers  will  be  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  they  will 
know  what  the  consideration  was.  Tho  buyer  and  seller,  of  course, 
are  presumed  to  know  what  the  consideration  is,  although  there  have 
been  cases  in  which  one  or  the  other  or  both  did  not  know  what  the 
real  consideration  was.  This  man  simply  goes  among  those  people 
and  gets  them  to  tell  him  on  the  basis  of  their  confidence  in  him  and 
personal  regard  for  him  what  the  consideration  was.  Now,  that  is 
the  most  important  information  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  as  a 
guide  to  assessments. 

Mr.  Page.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  the  true  consideration 
to  be  written  into  the  transfer  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  this  man,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  believe  not;  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  We  have  fourd  that  with  the 
true  consideration  given  we  would  still  havo  work  for  a  man  of  this 
character  to  do  in  order  to  keep  that  work  together  ar.d  to  fcaow  what 
the  character  of  the  transfer  was.  Somotimes,  even  with  the  true 
consideration  given,  thete  will  be  trades  and  not  out-and-out  sales, 
and  even  where  there  are  not  trades  but  sales  there  will  be  circum- 
stances that  will  make  the  true  consideration  either  too  high  or  too 
low.  Those  records  will  have  to  be  kept  together.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  begin  to  get  all  of  the  sales'  that  take  place  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  can  not  do  it.  I  simply  direct  my  time 
toward  the  larger  sales  or  the  most  important  ones,  and  the  smaller 
ones  we  have  to  let  go  by. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman  mentioned  awhile  ago  that  there  were 
140,000  or  150,000  pieces  of  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  as 
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a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  pieces  of  property 
will  not  be  exchanged,  sold,  or  repaired,  or  very  materially  changed 
from  vear  to  year,  13  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  that  75  pear  cent  of  them  will 
not  change  much  from  year  to  year.  %  ' 

Mr  Page.  So  that  the  number  involved  in  the  assessors  office, 
requiring  work  of  the  character  that  we  have  been  discussing,  instead 
of  being;  160,000  would  likely  be  about  40,000? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  every  one  of  those  records  has  to  be  handled 

Mt.IPage.  But  a  large  proportion  of  them  would  simply  bo 
handled  without  any  change  being  made  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  amount  of  taxe3  due,  the  pay- 
ment of  them  and  the  assessment  itself,  must  be  carried  out  every 
year  whether  there  has  been  any  change  or  not. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  notice  that  you  have  five  field  men  at  $2,000  each. 

Mr.  Newman.  Ye3,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  based  upon  an  annual  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  On   the   contingency   that  we    will   have    annual 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  law  now  provides  that  assessments  shall  be  made 
every  three  years. 

Mr.  Newman.  Ye3,  sir.  m       # 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  making  the  assessments  trienniaJly,  have  you  been 
in  the  habit  of  employing  these  five  men  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  authority  for  that.  We  have 
three  assessors  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  TV  hat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  What  necessity 
do  you  have  for  five  new  men  every  year  when  you  do  not  need  them 
under  the  present  law  every  third  year  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Because  these  three. men  spread  their  work  out 
over  a  period  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  would  not  be  any  more  work  in  any  particular 
year  than  in  the  third  year,  when  making  assessments  under  the 

present  law  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes,  because  these  men  now  work  continuously 
during  the  three  years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  get  my  point:  In  the  particular  third 
year,  when  the  assessment  takes  place,  do  you  employ  men  corre- 
sponding to  these  five  field  men  ? 
Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  because  these  men  are  not  only  at  work  on  the 
valuation  of  real  estate  during  the  one  year  of  the  three  in  which 
the  assessment  is  made,  but  they  are  tabulating  and  working  upon 
this  assessment  during  the  other  two  years  as  well- 
Mr.  Newi^n.  That  is  the  same  work  that  is  being  done  right 

now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  get  along  every  third  year  without  them,  why 
would  you  need  them  under  the  new  plan? 

Mr.  Newman.  These- men  work  three  years.    In  other  words,  wf 

have  nine  men 

Mr.  Bbownlow.  We  have  three  men  working  three  years,*  whidk 
is  equivalent  to  nine  men  working  one  year,  and  this  estimate  would 
make  eight  men,. 
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Mr.  Davis.  In  other  words,  eight  men  wffl  do  three  times  as  much 
work  as  three  now  do  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  the  difference  between  doing  a  given  piece  of 
work  once  every  three  years  and  a  given  piece  of  work  every  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  Generally  speaking,  I  have  heard  some  clerks  who 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  speak  of  their 
work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  clerks  in  the  assessor's  office  work 
ad  many  or  more  hours  and  more  studiously  than  the  clerks  in  any 
other/  branch  of  the  District  government. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been  so  informed.  They  have  to  put  in  over- 
fccrare? 

Mr.  Newman.  At  times  we  are  obliged  to  work  them  titer  office 
hours. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  they  are  constantly  employed.  In  many  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Government  there  are  leisure  spells  and  the  clerks  can 
chat  a  little  bit,  or  maybe  read  newspapers,  but  those  who  have 
spoken  to  me  about  it  say  that  these  clerks  must  work  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  force  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  I  have  been  told.  For  instance,  they 
have  two  clerks  doing  the  work  of  three. 

Mr.  Newman.  Probably  not  as  great  a  proportion  as  that,  but 
there  is  certainly  enough  more  work  than  the  present  force  can  do 
to  Justify  the  increase  that  we  ask. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
clerks  generally,  because  I  think  we  have  many  surplus  clerks  loaf- 
ing around  in  certain  departments,  but  I  have  been  convinced  that 
the  assessor's  office  is  one  place  where  the  clerks  are  constantly 
employed. 

mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Mr.  Page.  A  little  farther  down  in  this  item  that  we  have  been 
discussing,  you  ask  for  a  new  employment — a  draftsman,  at  $l,6CO. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  incidental  to  the  annual  assessment. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  ask  for  two  stenographers  and  typewriters,  at 
ft  9  200  each. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that,  in  this  paragraph  the  requests  that  you  raako 
for  new  employments,  not  contingent  upon  the  annual  assessment. 
are  the  two  we  have  been  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  a  record  clerk  at  $1,800,  and  two  clerks 
at  f  1,000.     There  are  three  positions. 

REMOVAL  OF  ASSESSOR  AND  ASSISTANT  ASSESSORS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  10  you  have  a  legislative*  provision  providing- 
for  annual  assessments. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  another  provision  in  that  same  paragraph 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to.  On  page  10 
there  is  additional  proviso,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  so  much  of  existing  law  as  provides  that  the  assessor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  members  of  the  permanent  board  of  assistant  assessors* 
shall  not  be  removed  except  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  ok  malfeasance  in  office 
is  repealed. 
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Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  see  that.  .  . 

Mr.  Newman.  In  1902  a  provision  wa3  incorporated  in  the  District 
appropriation  bill  providing  that  the  assessors  and  the  three  members 
of  the  board  of  assistant  assessors  should  not  be  removed  except  for  one 
of  these  three  things  indicated— inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
officers  and  employees  of  that  department  should  be  on  a  different 
basis  from  the  officers  and  employees  of  any  other  department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  think  that  they  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  control  of  the  commissioners  as  any  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees appointed  by  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  Was  not  that  provision  put  into  the  law  for  this 
reason,  that  if  those  assessors  went  out  and  did  what  they  thought 
to  be  their  duty,  but  something  that  was  against  the  interests  of 
certain  influential  citizens,  because  of  the  assessment  of  their  property 
at  its  real  value,  these  influential  people  would  endeavor  to  remove 
these  officers  for  doing  what  they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  their 
duty?  Was  not  that  the  object  of  Congress  in  putting  them  beyond 
the  power  of  such  influences  1 

Mr.  Newman.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  that  was  the  theory  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  now  how  it  worked  in  prac- 
tice. It  worked  just  the  other  way.  One  of  the  members  of  to 
board  went  out  and  speculated  in  real  estate,  and  committed  acts 
which  were  intolerable  and  could  not  oe  countenanced  in  his  conduct 
as  a  public  official,  and  yet  he  had  the  protection  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Howard.  Was  not  that  a  case  of  malfeasance  in  office  ? 

Mr!  Newman.  We  got  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  under  this  provision  of  law,  didn't  you? 

Mr!  Newman.  No,  sir;  according  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  we  got 
rid  of  him  in  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Page.  In  that  case,  they  placet}  upon  the  commissioners  tho 
burden  of  proof  that  the  man  had  committed  some  act  in  violation 

of  the  law.  .     .        .     x     .     .  .  . 

Mr.  Newman.  In  a  way  the  law,  instead  of  operating  upon  the 

theory  you  have  suggested,  which  was  probably  the  foundation  for 

it   operated  to  protect  the  man  when  he  ought  not  to  have  been 

Mr.  Howard.  No  law  can  protect  any  municipality  from  a  grand 
rascai  if  he  is  intent  on  being  a  grand  rascal,  but  if  theie  is  any  de- 
partment that  ought  to  be  absolutely  immune  from  political  influ- 
ences it  is  the  assessors  of  real  estate  within  the  confines  of  a  munici- 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  public  officials  free 
from  political  influences  under  a  political  system  of  government. 

Mr  Howard.  You  can  do  it  by  exempting  them  from  political  in- 
fluences Thi3  act  has  done  that  by  providing  that  these  men  shall 
not  be  discharged  except  on  the  grounds  mentioned.  When  they  are 
discharging  their  duties  in  a  consciencious  manner,  this  act  provides 
that  they  lhall  be  free  from  discharge. 

Mr  Newman.  I  think  that  same  argument  would  apply  with  equal 
force 'to  any  other  class  of  officers  or  employees.  For  instance,  the 
health  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  is  just  as  likely  to  strike  or 
arouse  the  antagonism  of  some  influential  interest  as  the  assessment 
officers. 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  difference  between  the  health  officer  and  the  tax 
assessor  i3  this:  The  health  officer  strikes  in  different  spots,  but  the 
tax  assessor  strikes  every  individual  within  the  confines  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  is  therefore  absolutely  exposed  io  their  criticisms, 
antagonism,  or  their  favoritism,  just  as  the  case  may  be.  If  he  docs 
not  suit  them  in  making  the  assessment,  he  arouses  their  antagonism, 
or  if  he  does,  the  influence  is  simply  wielded  the  other  way,  and  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  ought  to  be  as  far  removed  from 
any  influences  of  that  kind  as  possible. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  strikes  me  that  the  only  defect  in  the  present 
law  is  that  the  law  does  not  set  up  any  tribunal  or  say  who  shall  decido 
whether  the  man  has  been  guilty. 
Mr.  Howard.  I  think  that  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Newman.  If  this  provision  13  retained,  it  ought  to  provide  ma- 
chinery for  its  enforcement. 

Mr.  Howard.  Power  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  commissioners  to 
remove  them. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  was  on  that  point  that  we  were  defeated  in  tho 
oourt  of  appeals,  although  in  the  end  we  accomplished  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  believe  that  the  assessors,  as  a  general  thing, 
ttave  discharged  their  duties  satisfactorily  ?  That  is  to  say,  as  a  gen- 
oxal  thing,  has  the  operation  of  this  system  been  good  or  bad  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Under  that  provision,  in  the  case  of  this  one  man, 
Vt  was  very  bad. 

Mr  Slemp.  Have  vou  any  other  case  in  mind  outside  of  that  one 
individual? 

***.  Newman.  No,  sir, 

*h  t*  ^.AGE-  While  we  are  expressing  personal  opinions,  I  will  say 

xnut  it  is  nay  personal  opinion  about  the  employment  of  any  public 

<»ncer  to  discharge  any  public  duty — and  it  incluaos  even  the  judges 

b°Ur  benches— that  no  man  ougnt  to  be  placed  in  a  public  position 

bod       t16  reack  °*  some  responsible  board  or  some  responsible 

li^}J'  *  ^  connection  with  this  assessor's  office,  I  think,  even  in  the 

into       ^at  ^r<  H°war(i  has  said,  which,  of  course,  is  to  be  taken 

A£t»m  j^0llsideration,  that  there  is  force  in  the  statement  made  by 

w^C.    eT^nan,  and  that  undue  influences  are  as  apt  to  operate  one 

°f  fca^L    e  ofc^er  upon  persons  employed  in  the  office  of  the  assessor 

**^a q  ^vrs.  Does  not  that  criticism  of  being  under  political  in- 

JVfr  paPP^y  to  the  commissioners  themselves  ? 
°^«^er    AGE-  &    they   are   given    the   proper   authority   over   the 

^l^^Uisto^18"   *s  **  not  an  influence  that  is  really  exerted  over  the 
Fo^*>.  goners  to  retain  or  remove  the  officer  ? 
^*    canAaE"   Yes;  but  there  you  have  a  responsible  body  to  whom 

*  toaiT^^ffi1  Can. il0t  conceive  of  a  *aw  being  passed  that  would 
°™Ce  with  nobody  given  power  to  remove  him  at  all. 


Wo 

pro 


PREPARATION  OF  TAX  BILLS. 


V;  Newman".   Th, 


\jHiia  to  call     ^ere  are  tw0  other  provisions  right  here  that  I 
idio£  that  t   **tention  to.     The  first  is  at  tho  bottom  of  page  11, 

^^  bills  shall  be  made  out  in  the  office  of  the  tax 
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collector  instead  of  in  the  office  of  the  assessor.  By  law,  tfcey  Are 
now  required  to  be  made  out  in  the  office  of  the  assessor,  a  function: 
which  we  believe,  is  not  logically  an  assessor's  function.  It  is  his 
function  to  assess  property  and  make  the  records,  which  should  then 
be  turned  over  to  tne  collector  of  taxes  for  the  collection  of  the  money. 

Mr  Page.  He  should  make  out  the  bills. 

Mr!  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  will  require  an  act  of  Congress  to 

change  it. 

PERSONAL  TAX  BOABI>— ASSESSMENT  OF  FSR80NAL  PROPKBTT. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  personal  tax  board  item  you  make  no  change. 

Mr.  Newman.  No,,  sir. 

Mr  Page.  Don't  you  want  some  additional  employees,  there  to 
enable  them  to  find  out  what  a  man  has  in  his  house  by  some  method 
better  than  by  simply  walking  along  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  This  last  year  we  did  that  much  more  successfully 
than  it  was  ever  done  before.     In  order  to  make  that  really  effective, 
a  tremendous  organization  would  be  required.     Just  on  that  point 
I  would  like  to  explain  what  our  situation  is,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  seems  to  be  at  first  sight.     The  total  assessable 
value  of  personal  property  in  the  resident  section  is  not  relatively 
great  but  in  the  business  section  the  value  is  relatively  very  great. 
With  our  present  organization  we  are  able  to  make  a  very  thorough 
and  I  think,  reasonably  accurate  assessment  of  personal  property  in 
the  business  area,  where  the  great  values  exist.     You  say  that  a  man 
walks  by  looks  at  a  houso  and  says,  "I  guess  the  personal  property 
in  there  is  worth  $1,000."     In  isolated  cases  that  probably  works  an 
iniustice  sometimqg,  but  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  true  to 
form  that  average  will  run.    For  instance,  take  an  apartment  house 
located  in  a  certain  neighborhood,  with  a  certain  number  of  rooms  in 
it     We  have  an  almost  automatic  scale  showing  so  many  rooms  with 
such-and-such  an  assessment.    It  is  surprising  how  true  to  form  that 
assessment  would  run  when  checked  up  in  any  particular  case. 
If  vou  take  it  by  and  large,  people  living  m  certam  neighborhoods  in 
thp  northwest  or  northeast,  in  six-room  apartments  accommodating, 
«« v  20  families,  have  about  the  same  personal  property ;  there  will  not 
Kp  »  verv  great  deal  of  variation.    Another  consideration  is  that 
*i  nno  worth  is  exempt.    So  that  we  feel  as  if  the  necessity  for  that 
f«  not ^  so  ereat,  for  instance,  as  the  necessity  for  annual  assessments 
and  the  machinery  for  getting  land  values,  and  the  machinery  which 
tp  now  find  fairly  adequate  of  getting  the  values  of  stocks  of  goods  m 
The  business  section  wke  the  greater  values  exist.     In  other  words, 
«™M  like  to  fix  up  realty  assessment  machinery  and  put  it  on 
Sfe  be^  pS£  Ssisf  with  facilities  for  the  best  determination  of 
land  Tduel  and  a  year  or  so  hence,  if  we  find  we  need  it,  we  can  take 

UPMr^^  perS°£al  PTriy  re.Te  a  blan1^ 

st^ement  to  fill  out  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  his  personal 

property? 

Mr.  tf  ewma ^  Yes  sir.  ? 

£  Paoe   YouS  seSd  them  this  year,  but  you  did  not  prior  to 
this  time. 
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Mr.  Davis.  And  the  owner  makes  oath  to  the  value  and" quantity 
of  his  property  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  only  sent  out  the  notices  this  year.  We  sent 
out  notices  preceding  the  sending  out  of  the  blanks,  and  they  had  to 
request  the  blanks. 

Mr.  Newman.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  explain  another 
aspect  of  the  matter:  Our  taxes  become  due  on  the  1st  of  November, 
but  practically  all  of  them  are  paid  in  May  and  June,  because  the 
penalty  for  nonpayment  does  not  begin  to  apply  until  the  1st  of  May. 
Then  the  penalty  of  1  per  cent  per  month  begins  to  run.  Most  people, 
of  course,  wait  until  the  1st  of  May  to  pay  their  taxes.  Now,  on  the 
1st  of  May  we  send  out  tax  bills  on  cards.  This  card  is  sent  to 
everybodv  who  has  not  paid  taxes  between  the  1st  of  November  and 
the  1st  01  May,  and  I  think  that  covers  about  90  per  cent  of  the  tax- 
payers. On  the  bottom  of  that  card  in  red  ink  is  printed  a  caution 
to  make  out  tho  personal-property  declaration  for  the  next  year  in 
July. 

Mr.  Davis.  Where  does  he  get  the  blank? 

Mr.  Newman.  They  send  for  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  pay  very  much  attention,  or  do  your  assessors 
or  assistant  assessors,  to  the  checking  up  of  intangible  property  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  exempt  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  there  any  kind  of  franchise  tax  collected  from 
public  utility  corporations  here  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  From  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  that  tax  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  a  gross-receipts  tax. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  thing  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  In  the  case  of 
telegraph  companies,  telephone  companies,  gas  and  electric  light 
companies,  etc.,  do  you  count  in  their  gross  assessments  for  taxes 
the  value  of  their  franchises  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is,  the  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Do  you  mean  in  the  assessment  of  taxes? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman.  Only  in  the  gross-receipts  tax.  They  do  not  have 
t^epower  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  any  tax  levied  upon  the  value  of  the  franchise  ? 

Mx-  Newman.  In  the  assessment  of  taxes  ? 
{Jr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir.     It  is  theoretically  covered  in  the  gross- 
re^Ptstax. 
Con      ^R°WNLOW.  They  have  no  franchises  except  at  the  will  of 

jji^ess.    JTieir  franchises  can  be  repealed  at  any  moment. 
a  te   "  **bifc£Bj>.  They  have  no  perpetual  franchises  or  franchises  for 

*et  0fry  ^On^N-x-OW.  Every  charter  can  be  repealed  at  any  time  by 

tion  of    °MrA&X>-    Have  the  commissioners  ever  considered  the  collec- 

***0  -*W*  f^nohi^e  tax  to  force  certain  public  utilities  corporations  in 

W8knc *$cj  „f  Ctoixlmbia  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  either  giving,  for 

^   '  fy?fr&im&£*'l    transfers  or  paying  a  certain  franchise  tax;  or 
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reducing  the  electric  light  rate  from  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  to  a 
reasonable  rate  to  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  reducing 
the  telephone  rate  here,  which  is  outrageous,  to  a  reasonable  rate  by 
giving  the  public  utilities  corporations  the  alternative  of  either 
reducing  their  rates  or  paying  a  distinct  franchise  tax  under  the 
District  Government. 

Mr,  Newman.  No,  sir;  we  would  have  no  authority  to  make  any 
such  proposition. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  that;  but  have  you  ever  thought  of 
asking  Congress  to  give  you  the  power  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir.  Personally,  I  oppose  a  franchise  tax  for 
the  reason  that  when  you  tax  a  franchise  you  recognize  a  franchise 
value,  and  thereby  must  concede  to  them  a  franchise  value  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  their  property  upon  which  they  are  entitled  to 
earn  dividends.     I  do  not  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why,  Mr.  Newman  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Because  I  think  that  is  a  thing  which  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Howard.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  community,  they  have  been  designated  to  use  that 
privilege  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property. 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  they  a  right  to  Dond  that  and  draw  dividends 
upon  the  bonds,  basing  it  upon  the  franchise  value  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  let  us  see  whether  they  do  or  not.  Let  us 
see  what  they  do.  For  instance,  suppose  the  District  Commissioners 
were  to  give  me  the  power  to  lay  a  parallel  street-car  line  up  and  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  over  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  of 
Washington  for  nothing.  You  grant  me  that  privilege,  which  you 
have  the  power  to  do,  as  I  understand  it. 

jflr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Now,  without  anything  on  this  earth  but  that 
authority  I  can  go  to  New  York  and  in  twenty  minutes  I  can  raise 
enough  money  to  finance  that  entire  corporation  upon  this  simple 
grant  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  is  not  that  the  most  valuable  asset  a  corpora- 
tion has,  and  why  is  it  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  do  not  iorce  the  public  utility  corporations  of  the  city  of 
Washington  to  be  reasonable  in  their  charges  for  the  service  they 
give  by  askingCongress  to  give  them  a  leverage  to  force  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  the  value  of  their  franchise  is  so  great  that 
they  would  have  to  receive  remuneration  from  the  public  to  make 
up  a  dividend  on  that  valuation. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  trying  to  regulate  these  corporations  through 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  as  a  Public  Utilities  Commission 
we  are  making  a  valuation  of  all  the  physical  properties  of  the 
companies. 

Mr.  Howard.  Which  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  their  assets. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  propose  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a  fair  valuation  of  their  property  and  base  rates  on 
that  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  can  determine  the  value  of  the  franchise  by 
taking  the  value  of  their  physical  property  and  the  market  value  of 
their  stocks  and  bonds  and  deducting  the  value  of  the  physical  prop- 
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erty  from  the  market  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonds,  and  then  you 
are  obliged  to  get  the  value  of  their  franchise. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  But  we  do  not  want  them  to  charge  on  that  basis, 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  just  as  certain  as  two  and  two  make  four. 

Mr.  Newman.  If  we  recognize  as  a  part  of  the  value  of  their 
property  the  franchises  which  they  have  capitalized  you  may  not  get 
any  reduction  in  rates. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  not  my  point.  My  point  is  that  I  want  to 
tax  that  particular  asset  of  these  corporations  unless  they  reduce 
their  rates  and  furnish  universal  transfers  to  the  people  of  this  town, 
which  rates  you  admit  from  your  inspection  of  other  cities  in  this 
country  are  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Newman.  Why  not  reduce  the  rate  irrespective 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  They  charge  $1  a  month  more  here  for 
telephones  than  they  do  in  any  otner  city  in  the  country  of  like  size 
and  charge  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity  and  make  im- 
possible rules  and  regulations  about  its  use,  and  charge  more  for  gas 
than  they  do  in  eight  out  of  ten  cities  in  the  country  of  like  size,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  simply  as  one  individual  and  observer 
on  the  outside  looking  in,  the  public  utility  corporations  of  Washing- 
ton are  simply  running  riot  over  the  Capital  city  of  the  Nation ;  that 
is  my  honest  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  are  working  on  a  definite,  comprehensive,  and 
we  believe  effective  plan  to  remedy  this  thing  about  which  you  com- 

Elain,  which  broadly  speaking  is  high  rates.  Personally  I  do  not  be- 
eve  that  the  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  tax  the  value  of  franchises.  .  Why 
should  we  do  it  when  under  the  riding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  we  do  not  have  to  do  it  ?  In  the  Consolidated  Gas  case 
of  New  York  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said  that  a  public 
utility  corporation  was  entitled  to  earn  a  return  upon  the  fair  value  of 
its  property  used  and  useful  in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  Now  why 
ada  100  per  cent  of  value  because  of  this  so-called  franchise  that  they 
have?  We  are  going  to  consider  the  interpretation  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  determining  the  value  of  these  properties. 
Then  we  are  going  to  say,  "you  can  earn  6  per  cent  or  whatever  rate 
we  determine  upon,  upon  that  value." 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  cfouble  the  valuation  you  double  the  6  per  cent 
they  are  entitled  to  earn. 

Mr.  Newman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Howard.  My  point  is  this:  The  Public  Utilities  Commission 
or  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could  ask  authority 
to  recognize  the  franchise  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  public  utility 
corporation,  and  they  could  accept  the  alternative  of  having  a  tax 
assessed  against  the  value  of  their  franchise,  properly  determined  by 
the  District  Commissioners,  or  reduce  their  rates  and  furnish  universal 
transfers. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  would  not  stand  up  if  the  rates  they  now 
charge  are  only  sufficient  to  yield  them  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of 
their  properties  plus  the  value  of  their  franchises.  You  can  not  rec- 
ognize this  franchise  value  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  without  recog- 
nizing it  for  the  purposes  of  rate  making. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  we  now  have  the  power  as  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  to  make  the  rates  and  we  are  making  a  valuation  of 
the  properties  and  when  that  is  completed  we  will  make  the  rates 
based  on  our  valuation,  and  they  can  charge  only  the  rates  we  make. 
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Mr.  Howard.  For  instance,  take  the  rate  made  the  other  day  for 
electricity  of  so  much  for  the  first  10  kilowatt  hours 

Mr.  Newman.  (Interposing.)  We  did  not  make  that  rate,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  that,  and  the  farce  of  the  thing  was  in 
the  reducing  of  rates  on  cooking  and  things  of  that  sort  without 
making  any  real  reduction  whatever. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  will  have  practically  no  effect  whatever  and 
is  unimportant. 

EXCISE    BOARD. 

Mr.  Page*  In  the  item  for  the  Excise  Board  I  notice  you  reduce 
"hire  of  means  of  transportation  "  from  $1 ,000  to  $800. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  Excise  Board  in  its  estimates  to  the  Commission- 
ers made  that  reduction. 

COLLECTOR   OF   TAXES,    OFFICE   OF. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  reverting  to  page  13,  the  collector's 
office,  I  am  reminded,  and  when  reminded  I  recall,  that  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  this  bill  was  under  consideration  a  year  ago,  there 
was  very  drastic  criticism  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen  of  over 
employment  in  this  particular  office;  that  the  employment  was  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  money  collected  and  the  responsibility,  etc. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  not  justified  at  all,  Mr.  Page.  I  could  give 
you  some  statistics  that  would  show  that  very  conclusively. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  activi- 
ties of  that  particular  office  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  I  will.    It  follows: 

Below  I  submit  a  list  of  the  employees  on  the  roll  of  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
taxes,  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  salaries  paid  and  duties  devolving  upon  each 
employee. 

1.  Ben.  L.  Prince,  collector  of  taxes '.per  annum. .  $4, 000 

2.  C.  M.  Towers,  deputy  collector  of  taxes do 2, 000 

3.  W.  D.  Clark,  jr. ,  cashier do ... .  1, 800 

4.  E.  P.  Page,  assistant  cashier do 1, 500 

5.  David  Warner,  bookkeeper • do 1, 600 

6.  H.  E.  Berrian,  clerk do 1,400 

7.  S.  B.  Lyddane,  clerk do 1, 400 

8.  Lee  Ross,  clerk  and  bank  messenger do 1, 400 

9.  Hugh  Kelly,  clerk do 1, 200 

10.  J.  P.  Kernan,  clerk do 1, 200 

11.  J.  R.  Mothershead,  clerk do 1,000 

12.  P.  H.  Ward,  coupon  clerk do 900 

13.  W.  H.  Nichols,  coupon  clerk do 900 

14.  J.  K.  McCalmont,  coupon  clerk do 900 

15.  Harry  Goodrich,  messenger do 600 

$21,800 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  services  of  collectors  or  bailiffs,  in 
collection  of  overdue  personal  taxes  by  distraint  and  sale  or  other- 
wise..      4,000 

Geo.  M.  Lewis,  bailiff,  at  $3.75  per  diem. 

J.  L.  Ford,  bailiff,  at  $3.75  per  diem. 

F.  W.  Baumann,  bailiff,  at  $3.75  per  diem. 

Temporary  bailiff,  about  3  months,  at  $3.75  per  diem. 

For  extra*  labor  in  the  preparation  of  tax-sale  certificates  and  data 
which  the  law  requires  this  office  to  furnish  the  recorder  of  deeds 
and  the  assessor,  with  authority  to  employ  typewriters  and  clerks. .        800 

4,800 

Total 26, 600 
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Ben  L.  Prince,  collector  of  taxes,  $4,000  per  annum:  The  duty  of  the  collector  of 
taxes  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  collect  all  revenues  of  the  District  and  deposit 
the  amount  collected  daily  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  also  forward  a 
daily  report  of  all  collections  to  the  auditor,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  auditor  for 
the  State  and  other  departments  at  United  States  Treasury.  The  collector  is  held 
responsible  under  his  bond  for  all  taxes,  except  such  as  he  may  not  be  able  to  collect, 
after  fully  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

C.  M.  Towers,  deputy  collector  of  taxes,  $2,000  per  annum:  The  deputy  collector  ' 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  collector;  he  is  required 
to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  and  is  authorized  to  act  and 
perform  all  of  the  duties  of  the  collector  in  his  absence;  he  must  be  familiar  with  all 
the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  of  tax  sales-refunds,  erroneous  payments, 
etc.;  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and  be  familiar  with  all  the  details 
and  workings  of  the  office,  to  see  that  accounts  balance  daily  before  leaving  office; 
has  charge  of  all  mail,  and  make  distraints  for  nonpayment  of  personal  taxes;  also 
piepare  the  annual  tax  sale. 

W.  D.  Clark,  Jr.,  cashier,  $1,800  per  annum:  The  cashier  is  required  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  all  payments  made  the  collector  of  taxes,  and  see  that  same  is  properly 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  daily  as  required  by  law;  he  must  keep  an  itemized  copy 
of  all  payments  received  on  a  daily  blotter;  his  accounts  must  balance  daily  before 
leaving  the  office.     He  is  responsible  for  all  losses  that  may  occur. 

E.  P.  Page,  assistant  cashier,  $1 ,500  per  annum:  "Whose  duty  is  in  the  busy  seasons 
(such  as  May,  July,  and  August)  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  cashier;  when  not 
engaged  as  assistant  cashier  he  performs  various  duties,  etc.,  in  the  office,  such  as 
entry  clerk,  making  up  all  monthly  statements  and  annual  report. 

David  Warner,  bookkeeper,  $1,600  per  annum:  Whose  duty  is  to  take  off  daily 
balance  sheets  so  as  to  see  that  the  books  and  the  cashier  balances  daily,  to  get  up 
data  for  daily  reports,  also  to  receive  and  make  a  record  of  all  tax  sale  certificates  that 
are  surrendered  to  this  office,  either  for  redemption  or  cancellation,  and  keeps  a  record 
of  all  tax-sale  deeds  that  are  issued  by  the  commissioners. 

H.  E.  Berrian,  clerk,  $1,400  per  annum:  Acts  as  entry  clerk,  assists  in  balancing 
books  daily,  does  the  office  correspondence  and  typewriting.  Keeps  account  of 
expenditures  of  the  miscellaneous  and  contingent  fund,  ana1  prepares  requisitions 
for  supplies  for  the  office,  keeps  individual  time  cards  for  all  clerks,  etc. 

S.  B.  Lyddane,  clerk,  $1,400  per  annum:  Principal  entry  clerk,  whose  duty  is  to 
make  proper  entries  on  books  of  this  office  of  payments  received  and  to  see  that  books 
are  added  correctly  and  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work. 

Lee  Ross,  clerk  and  bank  messenger,  $1,400  per  annum:  Collects  all  checks  received 
in  payment  of  taxes,  makes  daily  deposits  in  United  States  Treasury,  typewrites  three 
daily  reports,  and  assists  in  making  all  refunds  for  duplicate  and  erroneous  payments 
of  water  rents  and  taxes. 

Hugh  Kelly,  clerk,  $1,200  per  annum:  Acts  as  entry  clerk,  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  annual  tax  sale  and  in  the  collection  of  overdue  personal  taxes,  etc. 

J.  P.  Kernan,  clerk,  $1,200  per  annum:  Acts  as  entry  clerk,  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  annual  tax  sale,  and  in  the  collection^  overdue  personal  taxes,  etc. 

J.  R.  Mothershead,  clerk,  $1,000  per  annum:  Acts  as  entry  clerk  and  general 
office  work. 

P.  H.  Ward  and  W.  H.  Nichols,  coupon  clerks,  $900  per  annum:  Examine  all 
bills  for  payments;  compares,  stamp,  and  detach  all  coupons  from  bill  to  see  that  tax 
bill  is  properly  receipted  before  delivery  to  taxpayer. 

J.  K.  Mc'Calmont,  coupon  clerk,  $900  per  annum:  Detailed  to  auditor's  office  to 
examine,  stamp,  and  detach  all  auditor's  coupons. 

Total  collections  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915 $9, 779, 510. 95 

j 

Total  amount  collection  realty  taxes 5, 638, 208. 70 

Penalties  collected  on  real  estate. . 51, 644. 20 

Total  amount  collection  personal  taxes 1,  111,  827.  $8 

Penalties  collected  on  personal  taxes 2, 230. 89 

Total  amount  collected  on  account  of  special  assessments,  including 
paving  sidewalk,  paving  alley,  curb,  sewers,  street  paving,  street 
extension,  etc.,  District  of  Columbia,  one-half  and  United  States 

one-half 176, 304. 51 

Interest  on  same 7, 087. 97 

Amount  of  water-main  tax  collected 62, 192. 54 

Interest 3,915.02 
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Total  amount  of  penalties  and  interest  collected  during  year  ending 
June  30,  1915 : 

On  account  of  realty  taxes $51, 644.  20 

On  account  of  personal  taxes 2, 230.  89 

On  account  of  special  assessment 7, 087.  97 

On  account  of  water  main 3, 915. 02 

64, 878.  08 
Expenses  of  collector1 8  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1915. 

Collector,  $4,000;  deputy  collector,  $2,000;  cashier,  $1,800;  assistant  cashier, 
$1,500;  bookkeeper,  $1,600;  three  clerks,  at  $1,400  each;  one,  at  $1,200; 
one,  at  $1,000;  three,  at  $900  each;  clerk  and  bank  messenger,  at  $1,200; 

messenger,  at  $600;  in  all $21, 80O 

For  extra  labor,  preparation  tax-sale  certificates 80O 

For  expenses,  including  bailiff's 4, 00O 

26,600 
Contingent 1, 10O 

Total 27,700 

Permit  me  to  make  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  individual 
employees: 

It  is  an  impossibility  for  the  duties  of  the  employees  to  be  rigidly  mapped  out  and 
adhered  to.  They  must  all  work  as  a  community  and  not  as  individuals  assigned 
at  all  times  to  specific  tasks.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions;  the  cashier  is  one 
exception  and  the  coupon  clerks  are  also  exceptions.  These  clerks  deal  directly 
with  the  tax-paying  public  who  pay  in  person  over  the  counters.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  handling  of  the  mail.  This  can  at  times  be  answered  and  handled  entirely  by 
one  person,  while  at  the  close  of  each  month  and  during  the  busy  seasons,  such  as  May, 
July,  and  November,  at  least  two  or  three  additional  people  whose  assigned  duties 
are  not  the  mail  must  be  detailed  for  this  duty. 

A  busy  mail  and  a  busy  season  also  makes  additional  entry  clerks.  It  also  means 
that  the  force  at  the  windows  must  be  doubled,  keeping  two  windows  open  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  instead  of  one.  The  windows  require  three  people  to 
each  window;  so  this  means  that  three  people  at  other  times  differently  engaged 
must  be  taken  from  their  regular  work  and  put  at  these  windows.  During  the  month 
of  July,  not  only  the  two  windows  must  be  kept  going,  but  some  one  must  be  especially 
detailed  to  open  another  window  for  the  sale  of  dog  tags.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  July  two  of  these  windows  must  be  keptopen. 

Now,  the  question  is  often  asked  me,  Why  do  you  keep  your  bailiffs  or  outside  per 
diem  men  the  year  around?  "  That  question  can  have  but  one  frank  reply,  and  that 
reply  is  that  during  the  crowded  and  busy  season  in  the  office  these  men  must  be  kept 
in  the  office  to  enable  my  force  to  at  all  adequately  handle  the  public.  As  soon  as 
work  in  the  office  permits,  I  not  only  put  the  men  designated  "bailiffs"  on  the  street, 
but  supplement  that  force  by  from  one  to  three  men  who  can  be  spared  from  the  regular 
force.  Just  one  other  word  while  on  the  subject  of  the  bailiffs.  When  I  was  made 
collector  of  taxes  I  found  this  force  to  consist  of  four  men  at  a  salary  of  $3  per  diem. 
A  few  months'  study  of  the  nature  of  the  work  convinced  me  that  the  position  required 
more  of  two  verv  essential  elements,  namely,  versatility  and  tact  or  diplomacy,  than 
almost  any  positions  I  had  under  my  supervision.  I  accordingly  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  pay  to  $3.75  per  diem,  with  a  decrease  in  the  force  regularly  employed 
to  three.  This  left  me  sufficient  of  the  fund  to  employ  another  for  about  four  months. 
The  Commissioners  accepted  my  suggestion  and  ordered  the  change,  which  has  been 
of  great  benefit  in  securing  men  thoroughly  capable  and  fairly  compensating  them  for 
the  service  performed.  During  the  period  this  past  season,  from  June  1, 1915,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916,  these  men  supplemented  a  part  of  the  time  by  one,  two,  or  three  regular 
office  men,  actually  brought  into  the  office  1,926  personal  tax  bills  which  they  had  col- 
lected, and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  their  calls  sent  half  as  many  more  to  the  office. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  successful  working  out  of  public  service  in  this 
office  must  necessarily  admit  of  very  wide  latitude  in  the  shifting  and  properly  fitting 
in  of  employees.  Another  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  respectfully  call  your  attention 
is  that  there  was  a  total  handling  and  accounting  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  of  $9,779,510.95,  and  that  this  office,  through  much  diligence  and  painstaking, 
collected  in  penalties  and  interest  alone  during  that  time  the  total  sum  of  $64,878.08. 
The  total  expense  of  running  the  office,  including  all  salaries  of  whatever  kind  and  the 
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contingent  fund  allowed  for  maintainence,  amounted  to  $27,700.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  office  is  capable  of  declaring  an  actual  dividend  above  all  expenses  of 
$37,178.08,  thus  maintaining  my  office  without  a,  dollar  of  actual  expense  to  the  total 
tax  levy  and  furnishing  $37,178. 08  toward  maintenance  of  the  other  tax  department. 
Very  sincerely, 

Ben.  L.  Prince. 

AUDITOR'S   OFFICE — CLERK  AT   $1,200. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  15  you  ask  for  an  additional  employee. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  an  additional  clerk  at  $1,200  in  the  disbursing 
officer's  office.  That  is  desired  for  two  reasons,  because  of  the  in- 
creased work  of  that  office  due  to  the  increasing  activities  of  the  Dis- 
trict from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  since  was  any  additional  force  added  to  the 
auditor's  office  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Last  jrear  there  were  three  new  positions  incidental 
to  the.  property  accounting  work,  the  property  survey  officer  at  $1,800 
and  two  clerks  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  now  ask  for  one  additional  clerk  in  the  audi- 
tor's office  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;. that  is  in  the  disbursing  office. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  disbursing  office  under  the  auditor's  office? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  physically  a  different  office,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  about  that.  The  work  of  that  office  is 
increasing  steadily,  of  course,  and  this  increase  is  asl^d  for  that  rea- 
son, and  lor  one  other  reason:  We  found  in  checking  up  and  improv- 
ing and  tightening  our  organization  a  year  ago  that  for  a  good  many 
years  there  had  been  a  policeman  detailed  fg>r  duty  in  the  disbursing 
office,  the  theory  of  the  original  detail  being  to  have  an  officer  of  the 
law  in  this  office  which  handled  so  much  money.  The  fact  that  he 
was  present  in  the  office  had  been  naturally  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  disbursing  officer  to  augment  his  clerical  force,  and  after  a  period 
of  years  it  resulted  in  the  policeman  really  doing  clerical  work  in  this 
office.  Believing  that  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  Congress  had 
provided  a  patrolman,  we  withdrew  him  from  that  office  and  at- 
tached him  to  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  have  really  one  less  employee. 

Mr.  Newman.  One  employee  less  than  there  has  been  for  several 
years,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  work  of  the  office. 

CORPORATION    COUNSEL'S    OFFICE — ADDITIONAL    ASSISTANTS    AND    IN- 
CREASED PAY. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  the  office  of  the  corporation  counsel. 
I  thought  you  had  a  very  efficient  head  in  the  management  of  this 
particular  branch  of  the  activities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
that  they  were  doing  very  excellent  work;  but  I  judge  from  this  that 
they  are  overworked. 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  you  will  notice  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any 
increase  in  compensation  for  the  corporation  counsel.  He  now 
receives  $500  a  year  more  than  the  commissioners,  which  the  com- 
missioners do  not  begrudge  him,  however.  But  I  would  like  to  have. 
Mr.  Syme  make  a  statement  about  this  office.     First,  we  might  make 
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clear  just  what  we  ask  for,  Mr.  Page.  We  ask  for  a  new  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  at  $2,500,  and  we  ask  for  an  increase  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  position  which  pays  $1,800,  raising  that  to  $2,000,  and  an 
increase  in  the  position  which  pays  $1,600,  raising  that  to  $1,800,  and 
also  an  additional  stenographer  at  $720. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C0HBAD  H.  S?ME,  COBPOBATIOff  COUNSEL. 

Mr.  Syme.  I  notice,  Mr.  Page,  that  the  commissioners  have  taken 
adequate  measures  to  remedy  the  disparity  between  their  own 
salaries  and  that  of  the  corporation  counsel  by  raising  their  salaries, 
so  that  is  passed  over  and  will  not  require  any  further  comment. 

When  I  sent  up  the  estimate  from  my  office  to  the  commissioners 
as  to  what  they  should  have,  I  did  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  my  own 
salary.  The  first  reason  was  because  I  was  very  much  more  interested 
in  having  an  increase  for  the  gentlemen  associated  with  me  in  that 
service.  The  second  reason  was  that  when  I  was  invited  to  accept 
that  office  by  the  commissioners  I  considered  the  question  of  salary, 
and  while  I  was  making  twice  as  much  in  my  private  practice,  which 
I  had  to  give  up  completely,  I  went  there  because  I  thought  there 
was  some  public  service  I  could  do  and  I  was  willing  to  attempt  it  at 
that  figure.  I  would  not  like,  however,  anything  I  have  said  nere  to 
prevent  the  successor  of  mine,  who  I  hope  will  be  appointed  in  the 
next  two  years,  because  I  want  to  get  through  my  work  there  and  go 
back  to  privat#practice,  from  receiving  what  I  think  is  a  proper  com- 
pensation for  that  office,  which  would  be  more  than  the  present 
salary.  I  hardly  see  how  a  lawyer  who  would  measure  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  that  office  coula  afford  to  do  so  on  the  salary  paid 
now. 

With  reference  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  associated  with  me  there, 
I  think  they  should  have  these  increases  for  the  following  reasons: 
An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  courts  here  will  show,  substan- 
tially, that  the  corporation  counsel's  office  has  at  least  one-tenth  of 
the  total  litigation  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  we  included  all  the  cases  on  the  circuit  and  equity  sides  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  those  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  condemnation  cases,  lunacy 
proceedings,  proceedings  in  which  w"e  have  to  defend  other  officers  of 
the  District  Government,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  to 
some  extent,  like  the  school  board,  whenever  they  are  in  trouble,  or 
the  dental  board,  or  the  medical  board,  and  officers  who  are  sued  in 
the  performance  of  their  respective  duties,  it  would  be  much  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  litigation  of  the  District.  I  think  the 
records  of  the  court  would  be  a  fairly  good  criterion  because  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  legal  work  in  the  corporation 
counsel's  office,  which  includes  every  possible  character  of  litigation 
except,  perhaps,  admiralty  cases;  and  the  litigation  is  not  out-of-the- 
ordinary  litigation. 

For  instance,  we  have  the  same  kind  and  character  of  damage  suits, 
and  a  great  many  of  them,  that  any  other  corporation  would  have 
which  had  a  public  responsibility  for  keeping  dangerous  places  in 
order  and  operating  dangerous  appliances.  Sometimes  those  suits 
are  very  serious.    To  indicate  just  one  of  them,  there  was  the  Flagg 
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case,  of  a  man  who  was  blown  off  of  a  hopper  by  an  explosion  at  the 
pumping  plant.  He  sued  the  District  and  got  a  verdict  for  $20,000 
against  the  District.  That  was  before  I  came  in  the  office.  I  took 
the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  was  sent  back,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  on  the  only  point  I  think  the  lower  court  should  not 
have  been  reversed  on.  We  tried  that  case  out  before  a  jury,  and  the 
trial  lasted  two  weeks,  and  we  finally  won  the  case  before  the  jury. 
During  the  last  2  years  we  have  won  before  juries,  I  think,  10  or 
12  cases,  and  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  2  cases  won  before 
juries  in  the  preceding  15  years.  The  damage  suits  we  are  constantly 
subjected  to  are  just  those,  as  I  have  said,  that  would  be  brought 
against  any  corporation,  even  a  private  one,  with  the  activities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  District. 

The  suits,  which  I  might  say  do  not  sound  in  tort,  but  are  suits 
arising  out  of  contract,  are  frequently  exceedingly  important.  It  was 
not  more  than  a  month  ago  I  tried  one  myself  against  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.  in  which  the  suit  then  tried  was  for  $10,200  for  lighting 
subways.  You  gentlemen  here  require  the  subways  to  be  lighted  and 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  lighting  on  the  commissioners  and 
the  responsibility  for  payment  on  the  Terminal  Co.  They  con- 
tested that  suit  on  the  very  strong  constitutional  ground  that  it  was 
an  unconstitutional  extension  of  tne  police  power  to  require  them  to 
light  city  streets  or  what  were  used  as  city  streets.  The  question  was 
very  strongly  urged  before  the  court,  and  we  tried  that  case,  involving 
a  great  deal  of  expert  testimony,  in  two  weeks.  We*  got  a  verdict 
below  for  the  entire  amount  sued  for.  I  suppose  the  case  will  go  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  but  we  won  the  case  in  the  court  below  after  a 
very  severe  fight  against  some  of  the  very  best  lawyers  in  the  Dis- 
trict, Messrs.  Hamilton,  Yerkes  &  Hamilton,  Mr.  Yerkes  trying  the 
case.  The  suit  really  involved  about  $30,000,  because  we  have  two 
more  bills  for  $10,000  each. 

We  have  suits  now  pending  against  the  railway  company  to  com- 
pel them  to  pay  us  for  usine  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  others  for  compelling  them  to  pay  us  for  removing  sewers 
and  gas  mains,  etc.,  and  they  are  all  difficult  suits.  It  requires  sure- 
enough  lawyers  to  prepare  and  try  those  suits.  There  are  many  times 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  is  sued  in  matters  growing  out  of  con- 
tracts, so  that  the  character  of  litigation  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  character  of  other  litigation  because  of  the  fact  it  is  a  municipality. 

As  I  say,  with  practically  one-tenth  of  the  entire  litigation  m  this 
District  in  one  office,  and  that  litigation  of  the  character  I  have  told 
you,  with  claims  against  the  District  in  actions  of  tort  running  very 
close  to  $1,000,000  each  year,  we  have  to  handle  that  work  the  cor- 
poration counsel  himself  and  three  gentlemen  in  the  office;  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  has  been  there  a  great  many  years  and  who  is  really 
the  wheel  horse  of  the  office,  who  gets  $2,500.  The  best  that  Mr. 
Stephens  can  do  in  those  cases  is,  after  trial  brief  and  brief  of  facts 
are  prepared  by  the  office,  to  get  the  case  in  his  head  the  best  he  can, 
and  unless  two  cases  are  being  tried  at  one  time,  he  is  one  of  the  triaj 
lawyers;  otherwise  either  Mr.  Whiteford  or  Mr.  Williams,  who  pre- 
pare the  cases,  will  try  them.  Those  two  gentlemen  receive  for  that 
character  of  work — Mr.  Whitefore,  $1,800,  and  Mr.  Williams,  $1,600. 

I  can  say  perfectly  frankly  to  the  committee  that  the  work  those 
men  do  there  and  the  responsibilities  they  have  to  carry  in  those 
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cases  is  such  that  if  either  one  of  them  or  if  any  one  of  the  three  went 
out  to-morrow  I  would  not  know  at  this  point  where  to  turn  to  get 
anyone  to  fill  their  places  who  could  in  any  wise  adequately  fill  them 
at  the  salary  we  would  be  permitted  to  offer  them,  t  would  not 
know  where  to  go  and  do  not  believe  I  could  get  them.  In  my 
judgment  the  reason  that  these  salaries  have  been  kept  so  low  has 
been  this:  Formerlyin  the  case  of  these  gentlemen,  particularly  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Mr.  Williams  and  the  corporation  counsel  himself  in 
former  years,  back  as  far  as  1902,  the  District  was  simply  a  client  of 
theirs.  They  had  their  own  private  office;  they  conducted  their 
own  private  practice  and  the  District  was  a  client,  and  they  were 
paid  so  much  for  representing  the  District.  Their  offices  were  not 
even  in  the  District  building,  and  never  were  in  the  District  building 
until  it  had  a  municipal  building.  Up  to  within  the  last  two  years 
not  only  the  corporation  counsel  but  all  of  his  assistants  occupied 
that  relation,  of  having  the  District  as  a  client  and  taking  all  the 
other  business  they  thought  they  could  attend  to. 

Mr.  Newman.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  minute?  They  even 
maintained  offices  outside  of  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  Yes;  they  had  their  own  private  offices  and  the  District 
was  a  client.  They  were  given  offices  in  the  municipal  building 
when  it  was  erected,  but  up  to  the  time  I  came  in  there  Air.  Thomas 
and  all  of  his  assistants  felt  at  liberty  and  did  take  all  the  private 
practice  that  came  to  them.  When  I  came  into  office  it  was  perfectly 
apparent  to  me  that  no  man,  in  my  judgment,  could  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office  honestly  to  the  District  and  have  any  private 
practice,  because  the  work  of  the  District  took  up  all  of  his  time  and 
all  of  his  thought,  with  perhaps  100  cases  pending  in  court,  each  one 
of  which  he  had  to  be  familiar  with  in  case  he  was  called  on  to  try 
one  of  them  at  any  time,  and  he  could  not  perform  any  private 
practice  with  honesty  to  his  private  clients  because  he  would  have  to 
take  time  from  the  District  which  was  necessary  to  the  interests,  of 
the  District.  Therefore,  I  could  not  see  how  he  could  honestly 
remain  in  private  practice  while  he  was  performing  these  duties, 
so  I  gave  up  my  practice  entirely.  And  while  it  has  been  no  stringent 
rule  of  the  office  that  the  other  gentlemen  there  shall  not  take  any 
private  practice,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  office  that  they  should 
not,  and  none  of  them  has. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  true,  however,  that  no  one  of  them  since  we 
have  been  in  office  has  ever  taken  a  trial  case.  Occasionally  someone 
will  come  to  them  and  ask  them  to  draw  up  a  contract  or  draw  up  a 
will  or  do  some  little  thing  of  an  advisory  or  consulting  character  and 
they  will  undertake  it,  but  they  take  no  trial  cases. 

Mr.  Page.  And  their  practice  in  the  courts  is  confined  entirely  to 
District  matters  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely,  now. 

Mr.  Newman.  Right  on  that  one  point  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  just  before  the  present  administration  began  there  was  a  case 
involving  a  question  of  the  violation  of  the  saloon  law  in  the  police 
court  and  the  third  assistant  corporation  counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  prosecuted  the  case  ana  the  second  assistant  corporation 
counsel  01  the  District  of  Columbia  defended  the  man  who  was 
being  prosecuted,  and  that  was  not  a  very  extreme  case. 
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Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Syme  and  yourself,  would  it  not  be  well  to  insert  a  provision  that 
people  employed  in  this  office  should  not,  during  their  employment, 
engage  in  private  practice  ? 

Mr.  Newman,  tn  trial  practice? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  in  trial  practice.     I  will  accept  your  amendment. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that.  I  should  not 
object  to  that  at  all;  would  you,  Mr.  Syme? 

Mr.  Syme.  That  would  depend.  When  I  came  into  the  office  of 
corporation  counsel  I  had  oeen  pretty  actively  engaged  in  trial 
practice  fpr  18  years  and  when  I  was  requested  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion I  told  Mr.  Siddons,  who  came  to  see  me,  that  I  could  not  accept 
the  position  if  it  would  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  any  obligations 
I  had  to  clients  which  had  grown  up  around  me  for  18  years,  and 
therefore  any  business  I  had  in  my  hands,  from  persons  who  had 
paid  me  retainers,  would  have  to  bo  completed;  and  that  one  case 
particularly,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Wright  was  interested,,  would  be 
tried  out  to  the  grim  finish,  no  matter  what  happened,  and  it  was. 
I  have  several  cases  on  the  calendar  now  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  dispose  .of  where  the  people  would  not  permit  me  to  employ  other 
counsel.  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  a  policy  than  a  rule,  Mr  Page. 
As  much  as  I  have  seen  of  the  business  there,  I  have  never  known  of 
an  attempt  to  do  outside  trial  work.  None  of  them  has  ever  in  any 
wsw  bad  an  inclination  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  felt  the  necessity  of  employing  outside 
counsel  to  assist  you  in  District  cases  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  To  answer  that  question  frankly,  I  have  not.  I  am 
feeling  it  right  now,  however.  We  are  being  sued  at  this  moment 
by  the  patentee  of  a  patent  with  reference  to  the  retaining  wall  of 
bridges,  and  the  claim  against  us  is  that  we  have  violated  that  patent 
and  infringed  it  in  constructing  our,  retaining  walls  to  the  Q  Street 
Bridge,  and  perhaps  the  retaining  walls  on  Sixteenth  Street.  The 
same  character  of  litigation  is  pending  in  Akron  and  Des  Moines,  and 
their  fight  has  been  successful  in  two  or  three  jurisdictions.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  are  protected  by  our  bond  in  that  case  under  which  the 
contractors  agree  to  hold  us  harmless  against  all  claims  for  infringe- 
ment, but  you  never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  such  cases  with 
reference  to  a  bond  where  the  surety  becomes  released  by  the  least 
little  bit  of  neglect  or  misconception.  Judge  Davis  knows  how  easy 
it  is  to  relieve  them  in  such  cases.  We  are  now  the  sole  defendant  in 
this  case.  .1  had  the  attorney  for  the  contractor  down  yesterday  and 
I  told  him  he  ought  to  come  in  with  an  intervening  petition  and  take 
charge  of  the  defense. 

Mr.  Davis.  Can  you  not  compel  him  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  No;  1  can  not  compel  a  party  to  come  in  and  be  made  a 
defendant  unless  he  wants  to.  We  are  sued  as  the  infringing  party. 
I  do  not  know  but  what  I  will  have  to  send  a  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners recommending  that  it  may  be  wise  to  employ  an  expert 
patent  attorney  to  help  try  that  case,  because  it  is  purely  a  question 
of  patent  law. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  the  commissioners  authority  under  the  law  to 

do  that  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  single  cent  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Bbownlow.  We  have  neither  authority  nor  money. 
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Mr.  Syme.  We  have  authority  to  employ  expert  witnesses  and  I 
have  had  to  do  that  on  a  great  many  occasions,  and  we  do  that  under 
the  judicial  fund. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Syme,  I  would  like  to  have  you  say  a  word.  with, 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  with  reference  to  the  functions  ot  your 
office,  in  its  capacity  as  advisor  to  the  commissioners  and  the  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Syme.  I  was  just  coming  to  that,  but  let  me  finish  this  state- 
ment. Then,  there  is  another  assistant,  Mr.  James  F.  Smith,  who  has 
charge  of  all  oondemnation  proceedings.  One  of  those  cases  was  ar- 
gued in  the  Supreme  Court  last  April.  I  think  we  have  had  probably 
300  condemnation  proceedings  in  the  last  three  years,  and  there  are 
several  important  questions  involved  in  them.  Several  of  them  have 
gone  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  very  difficult  questions  of  law 
arise  in  them.     Mr.  Smith  receives  only  $1,800. 

Mr.  Davis.  When  you  say  the  Supreme  Court,  do  you  mean  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  No,  sir;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  They 
go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  constitutional 
questions.  We  had  one,  the  Lynchburg  Development  Co.  case,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  last  April,  and  if  we  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
the  court  of.  appeals  reversed  in  that  case  on  the  question  of  the  legal 
sufficiency  of  our  publications  in  condemnation  proceedings,  the  Dis- 
trict would  have  nad  litigation  of  the  most  costly  character  as  the 
result.  That  would  have  happened  if  the  court  of  appeals  had  been 
sustained  in  that  case.  Mr.  Smith  is  paid  out  of  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  condemning  and  opening  alleys.  He  is  a  college  graduate  and 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  I  ever  knew,  but  his  salary  is  only  $1,800  a 
year.  I  think  this  provides  that  his  salary  shaft  be  increased  to 
$2,000.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  trial  work,  the  other  two  assist- 
ants and  one  other  assistant  who  was  added,  I  think,  at  the  time  the 
{'uvenile  court  was  established,  are  occupied  with  that.  We  have  to 
lave  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  in  both  the  juvenile  court  arid 
the  police  cburt,  because  the  informations  can  only  be  filed  in  the 
name  of  the  prosecuting  officter,  or  assistant  corporation  counsel. 
Mr.  Taggart  is  engaged  in  the  juvenile  court  and  Mr.  Schuldt  in  the 
police  court  all  the  tune,  except  that  I  have  to  call  upon  Mr.  Taggart 
to  try  lunacy  cases.  I  had  a  man  in  the  office,  Mr.  Mapes,  who  took 
care  of  lunacy  cases  for  me,  as  well  as  the  civil  rights  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  growing  out  of  the  care  of  lunatics,  but  he  was  offered  a 
better  position  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  left.  In 
fact,  I  advised  him  to  leave.  Therefore,  I  have  had  to  turn* that  busi- 
ness over  to  the  assistant  corporation  counsel.  Then,  we  will  have 
some  25,000  to  30,000  cases  in  the  police  court  in  a  year 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  What  is  his  salary? 

Mr.  Syme.  $1,500.  I  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  of  salarv  for  the 
police  court  attorney — not  because  I  do  not  think  more  snould  be 
paid — but  because  ot  the  danger  of  losing  these  men  who  are  engaged 
with  these  more  important  civil  matters,  and  of  not  having  a  suffi- 
cient salary  inducement  to  get  men  who  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  more  serious  work  of  the  office  on  its  civil  side.  That  is  frankly 
the  reason  why  I  did  not  ask  for  an  increase  for  the  attorneys  in  the 
juvenile  and  police  courts. 
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Now,  Mr.  Newman  has  asked  me  to  speak  about  the  question  of 
the  duty  of  the  office  to  advise  the  commissioners;  that  duty  extends 
to  advice  to  the  commissioners  on  every  matter  that  they  see  fit  to 
refer  to  the  office  with  reference  to  their  duties. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  they  refer  many  matters  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  There  is  a  formal  reference  of  between  four  and  six  hun- 
dred cases  a  year  requiring  written  opinions.  These  opinions  are 
frequently  required  on  some  legal  points  that  have  arisen,  relating 
sometimes  to  matters  where  there  is  the  liability  of  grave  mistakes 
being  made.  Others  relate  merely  to  office  routine.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  there  will  be,  I  suppose,  at  least  200  opinions  that  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  research.  One  reason  for  that  is  this:  To 
illustrate,  when  the  commissioners  went  before  the  joint  committee 
and  the  joint  committee  began  to  investigate  the  actual  legal  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  spite  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  of  Congress, 
itself,  nobody  Knew  what  they  were.  Nobody  knows  what  they  are. 
Just  to  illustrate:  We  tried  a  case  two  weeks  ago,  in  which  a  question 
came  up  as  to  how  far  the  Capitol  grounds  extended.  We  had  to  go 
back  to  1802  and  hunt  over  old  records  and  maps.  It  was  with 
regard  to  the  erection  by  the  railroad  company  of  this  old  platform 
out  here  on  First  Street.  A  woman  came  along  there  and  fell  off 
that  platform.  Just  where  she  lit,  geographically  speaking,  I  do 
not  know,  but  so  far  as  her  anatomy  was  concerned,  she  lit  on  her 
hip,  breaking  it  all  to  pieces.  It  was  a  case  where  a  jury  would  have 
given  her  considerable  damages.  She  fell  down  in  a  little  depres- 
sion in  the  street.  We  had  to  go  before  a  jury,  and  they  held  against 
us,  and  we  went  to  the  Court  01  Appeals.  Wie  took  the  position  that 
if  the  place  where  she  fell  was  in  the  Capitol  grounds  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  that  you  gentlemen  were  responsible  for  it.  The 
whole  question  of  our  responsibility  turned  on  that  proposition  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  6  feet  of  street,  or  3  feet  of 
street,  to  be  accurate,  as  shown  by  ancient  maps.  That  part  of  the 
street  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  according  to  an 
old  survey  made  in  1820,  and  we  were  let  out  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Davis.  Who  is  responsible  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  I  think  she  recovered  a  very  substantial  sum  against 
the  railroad  company,  but  we  were  let  out.  That  indicates  to  you 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  questions  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  try  to  win  all  of  the  cases  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  try  to  win  them  all,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.    I  am  going  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  this. 

Mr.  Davis.  Don't  you  think  that  all  the  cases  you  start  ought  to 
be  won  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  one  that  I  started  that  I 
thought  ought  not  to  be  won,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  do 
down  there.  We  have  taken  the  position  down  there  that  as  this 
is  a  municipal  government,  and  since  there  is  a  public  tribunal  pro- 
vided for  tne  adjudication  of  these  <5ases,  these  cases  should  go  to 
juries,  and  we  determined  that  we  would  try  the#  most  of  them.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  a  committee  composed 
of  Members  coming  from  different  jurisdictions  our  policy  in  the 
compromise  of  these  cases.  It  is  quite  difficult  for  the  commissioners 
to  explain  the  compromise  of  a  suit  in  which  a  stable,  for  instance,  is 
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declared  to  be  a  nuisance,  because  in  your  jurisdiction  such  a  stable 
might  not  be  held  to  be  a  nuisance.  So  that,  after  two  years  there, 
weiiave,  except  in  the  smaller  cases,  told  the  parties  to  go  ahead  and 
sue.  We  have  told  them  that  this  is  the  people's  money,  and  that 
they  should  submit  their  cases  to  a  jury  and  let  them  assess  the 
damages. 

Now,  in  answer  to  Judge  Davis's  question,  I  will  say  that  where  the 
liability  is  perfectly  clear  we  have  not  taken  the  position  that  there 
was  no  liability,  but  we  have  taken  the  position  of  getting  the  dam- 
ages down  as  low  as  possible  before  the  jury. .  It  is  our  purpose  to 
get  the  damages  made  as  reasonable  as  possible,  but  not  to  defend 
where  there  is  no  defense.  However,  where  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion of  liability,  we  have  fought  it  out  to  a  finish,  as  we  did  in  the 
Flagg  case. 

With  reference  to  advising  the  commissioners,  there  are  some  very 
serious  questions  constantly  coming  up  that  we  have  to  give  them 
advice  on.  There  are  all  sorts,  kind,  and  character  of  questions 
arising  as  to  their  duties  and  the  duties  of  the  other  departments. 
The  offices  have  been  greatly  extended.  The  Engineer  Department, 
for  instance,  has  its  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  the  heads  of  these 
divisions  and  offices  and  others  connected  with  them  come  to  us  at 
any  time,  day  or  night,  when  they  want  to  be  advised,  just  as  Mr. 
Page  would  go  to  his  lawyer  for  advice  in  the  conduct  of  some  busi- 
ness. That  advice  is  not  usually  written  out,  although  it  is  given 
with  the  same  integrity  of  purpose  as  though  it  formed  a  part  of  a 
written  opinion. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  A  day  rarely  passes  when  I  do  not  send  for  the 
corporation  counsel  or  for  one  of  nis  assistants  to  come  to  my  office 
to  discuss  orally  some  questions  that  have  arisen. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  true  of  all  the  officials  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Syme.  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  my  whole  theory,  in  the  first 
place,  was  to  act  purely  in  the  capacity  of  a  trial  lawyer — that  is,  to 
do  the  best  we  could  to  sustain  the  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  anybody.  The  other  theory  was  to  make  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible an  instrument  to  prevent  mistakes,  because,  I  think,  there  is 
nothing  more  important  in  the  administration  of  offices  than  the  pre- 
vention of  legal  mistakes.  That  is  true,  because  if  such  mistakes  are 
made  you  are  sued  for  it,  at  a  great  cost  of  time  and  money. 

Mr.  Davis!  The  best  lawyers  keep  their  clients  out  of  litigation. 

Mr.  Syme.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  was  in  private  practice  I  do  not  think 
I  trie^  4  cases  out  of  25  or  30  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  cases  have  you  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Syme.  We  have  to-day  pending  for  trial  54'  cases  on  the  circuit 
side  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District.  That  is  not  the  total 
number  for  the  year,  because  a  good  many  have  been  disposed  of. 
We  have  54  cases  pending  there  and  64  chancery  suits  on  the  chancery 
side. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  criminal  docket  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  We  have  about  24,000  criminal  cases  for  the  violation 
of  police  regulations.  There  are  some  criminal  cases  that  we  have  to 
go  down  and  try  ourselves.  There  are  violations  of  the  market  laws, 
the  fire-escape  law,  and  loan-shark  law  that  we  try.  There  are 
numerous  acts  of  Congress,  and  you  gentlemen  put  upon  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  the  enforcement  of  those  acts,  which  makes  work  outside 
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of  the  ordinary  municipal  and  police  court  work,  which  is  the  usual 
work  of  such  an  office.  These  cases  are  sometimes  serious.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  transfer  case  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  * 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  that  vour  modesty  prevented  you  from 
stating  what  you  thought  would  be  a  fair  and  adequate  salary  for  a 
man  with  the  legal  attainments  necessary  to  represent  the  District. 
What  do  you  think  the  corporation  counsel  or  chief  counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  the  salaries  received  by  city  attor- 
neys in  other  cities  in  the  country  of  the  size  of  the  city  of  Washiington  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  Question.  Last  year  we  sent 
to  about  a  dozen  cities  about  the  size  01  Washington  and  got  state- 
ments from  their  officers  as  to  what  they  received,  and  in  every  case 
the  salaries  were  higher  than  those  paid  here.  In  most  cases  the 
salary  of  the  corporation  counsel  was  higher  than  we  pay  here, 
coupled  with  the  right  on  his  part  to  engage  in  private  practice. 
There  was  not  a  single  case  where  the  corporation  counsel  was  not 
permitted   to   engage  in  private   practivo. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  this:  In  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  with  200,000  inhabitants,  we  pay  the  corporation 
counsel  $6,000  a  year  and  the  first  assistant,  Mr.  Ellis,  is  paid  $3,500 
a  year,  making  $9,500  a  year,  not  including  the  clerical  iorce  at  all. 

Mr.  Syme.  If  you  asked  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  what 
would  be  a  fair  compensation.  I  do  not  think  that  $7,500  a  year 
would  be  five  cents  too  much  to  pay  a  man  as  corporation  counsel 
in  Washington,  where  he  was  required,  as  that  officer  is  required, 
to  give  absolutely  all  of  his  time  to  it.  A  compilation  of  that  data 
was  made  and  sent  to  Mr.  Ben  Johnson.  He  was  trying  to  get  a  bill 
through  last  year,  but  it  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  when 
I  sent  to  him  for  that  compilation,  lie  had  destroyed  it.  So  I  lost  that 
data.  However,  we  have  a  statement  of  the*appropriations  for  the 
city  of  Detroit  this  year.  I  think  Detroit  is  a  model  city.  They  pay 
their  corporation  counsel  $7,500,  the  chief  assistant  $3,000,  one 
assistant  $3,500,  another  $2,500,  another  $2,500,  and  another  $1,800. 
Then,  there  is  a  street-opening  clerk,  who  is  probably  a  lawyer,  at 
$2,500,  in  addition  to  the  office  force. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Syme.  $26,900,  while  our  total  is  $16,100.  That  is  a  fair 
resumfi  as  I  can  give  you  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Pa  vis.  Of  course,  you  receive  an  additional  salary  as  attorney 
for  this  board  I 

Mr.  Syme.  I  get  $4,500  as  corporation  counsel  and  $1,000  as  general 
counsel  of  the  .Public  Utilities  Commissign. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  differentiate  your  salary  from  that  of  United 
States  district  attorneys  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  can  do  a 
lot  of  private  work  ? 

Mr.  Sym?.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  somewhat  unfair  differentiation  in  Washing- 
ton, because,  while  Mr.  Laskev  is  entitled  by  law  to  attend  to  all 
the  private  practice  he  wants,  he  told  me  while  coming  down  on  the 
car  two  days  ago  that  he  did  not  find  the  time  to  do  it — that  his  own 
work  here  was  so  exacting  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  do  it. 
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SINKING-FUND   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  item  for  the  sinking-fund  office  you  ask  an 
increase  of  $100. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  under  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Page.  Heretofore  we  have  been  paying  him  $500.  Does  the 
Treasurer  ask  this  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  does  he  base  that  on  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  He  says  that  the  total  amount  remains  the  same. 
They  reduced  the  contingent  fund,  and  the  salary  of  the  clerk  in 
charge  has  been  increased  by  a  like  amount.  They  state  that  this 
change  is  asked  for  the  reason  that  the  clerk  in  charge  has  earned  it. 

Mr.  Page.  There  was  a  man  drawing  a  salary  there  of  $1,600  with 
practically  no  employment,  and  in  the  Dill  two  years  ago — that  is,  in 
the  first  Dill  that  this  subcommittee  reported — we  substituted  for 
that  amount  $500  as  compensation  for  somebody  in  the  office  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  it.  The  Treasurer  admitted  that  that  was 
ample  and  sufficient,  but  now  he  wants  $100  more  for  that  man. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  statement  I  read  was  Mr.  Burke's  statement. 

FARMERS  PRODUCE  MARKET — NAME  CHANGED  TO  HASKELL  PRODUCE 

MARKET. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  that  the  market  known  as  "  Farmers  Produce 
Market"  be  changed  to  " Haskell  Produce  Market." 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  title  was  changed  by  the  commissioners. 
Was  that  asked  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  title  of  the  market  was  changed  by  the  com- 
missioners before  I  took  office. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  refer  to  it  in  the  law  by  the  same  name  that  we 
refer  to  it  administratively.  This  is  the  name  of  a  former  superin- 
tendent of  markets  who  gave  a  great  many  years  to  the  District 
service. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  is  not  this  particular  market  a  farmers' 
market  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  That  designation  is  such  that  it  is  common  knowledge 
among  the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  it  is  patronized 
exclusively  by  farmers  driving  into  the  city? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  like  -to  veto  any  action  taken  by  the  com- 
missioners, but  I  want  you  to  justify  this  change. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Didn't  you  say  something  about  the  word  "Haskell" 
being  used  in  some  statute  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  that  was  merely  done  by  order  of  the 
commissioners. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  guess  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  board  who 
was  a  member  at  the  time  that  change  was  made,  and  I  do  not  recall 
that  there  was  any  particular  reason  for  it,  except  the  desire  to  com- 
memorate the  work 
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Mr.  Page  (interposing).  Of  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Sherman? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr..  Slemp.  Was  there  any  request  for  it  on  the  part  of  any  organ- 
zation  at  all? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  two  evening  papers 

That  is  not  an  organization. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  two  eveningpapers  asked  it,  and  I  think  one 
citizens'  association  indorsed  it.     Tnat  was  all. 

Mr.  Page.  The  reason  we  did  not  change  the  law  was  because  this 
market  is  peculiarly  a  farmers'  market,  patronized  by  farmers,  and 
known  by  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  farmers'  market. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  in  that  name. 

Mr.  Newman.  Has  the  present  superintendent  any  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  reason  at  all. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  really  want  it  changed? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Personally,  I  would  prefer  a  system  of  naming  that 
would  designate  the  market  to  show  what  it  is  for  and  where  it  is 
located.  The  day  this  was  done  I  had  been  three  weeks  in  office, 
and  to  oppose  it  would  be  to  appear  not  to  respect  my  predecessor, 
who  had  been  17  years  in  office  and  had  died  there,  and  who  had 
worked  very  hard  to  get  this  market  established.  I  think  it  was  a 
very  slight  recognition  of  his  labors. 

That  is  true,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  when,  by  changing  a 
name,  you  bring  about  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
connection  with  the  market,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  unless  there  is 
a  greater  reason  than  the  desire  to  commemorate  a  man's  services, 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  fanners  patronize  the  other  markets? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  in  the  same  degree. 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  is  exclusively  a  farmers  market,  and  it  is  a 
market  in  which  it  is  intended  that  wholesale  dealing  primarily  shall 
be  done,  with  the  idea  of  providing  one  place  in  the  city  where  far- 
mers can  come  in  and  sell  their  loads  as  a  whole  and  leave  without 
standing  there  vending  their  produce.  It  gives  them  many  more 
hours  a  day  on  the  farms. 

OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MARKETS. 

CHANGE  IK  TITLE. 

Mr.  Page.  You  request  that  the  designation  be  changed  from 
"Superintendent  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Markets/'  to  "Superin- 
tendent of  Markets,  Weights,  and  Measures/'  The  statute  fixes  it 
the  other  way.  The  name,  as  it  is  carried  in  the  laW  here,  is  the  name 
that  is  carried  in  the  statute  and  that  was  our  reason  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  request  before. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  reason  for  the  request  is  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  the  word  " market.' ' 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  an  express  statute,  designating  the  name  that  is 
carried  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  word  "market"  does  not  appear  in  the  statute. 
I  do  not  think  the  word  "market"  appears  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  it  is  "weights,  measures,  and  markets." 

24228—16 4 
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I  will  read  into  the  record  the  statute  as  to  this  name : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Arnerica  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the  superintendent  of  weights,  measures, 
and  markets. 

Approved  February  19,  1910. 

IkDDITIONAL  INSPECTORS    AND  INCREASES   IN  PAY. 

There  seems  to  be  seven  additional  employments  here — a  chief 
inspector  at  $1,500,  one  at  $1,300,  two  at  $1,200  each,  and  four  at 
$1,000  each.  Then  there  is  an  increase  for  a  clerk  to  be  designated 
as  chief  clerk  at  $1,500.  That  is  an  increase  of  $300.  There  are  7 
new  employments  and  one  increase  of  salary. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  reason  for  that  great  number  of  increases  in 
employments  is  in  order  to  extend  the  inspection  of  weights  and 
measures  so  as  to  cover  the  territory  of  the  District  both  geographi- 
cally and  with  respect  to  the  users  of  weights  and  measures.  Just 
on  that  point  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  from  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Sherman,  both  as  to 
how  thoroughly  this  ground  is  covered  now  and  what  you  contem- 
plate by  these  additional  employments. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  work  at  present  covers  practically  the  regular 
testing  of  the  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  used  in  handling 
food  products,  and  those  used  in  selling  oil  and  gasoline,  and  in  the 
handling  of  coal,  and  such  other  testing  as  may  be  requested. 

The  law  contemplated  and  the  department  originally  covered  the 
testing  of  all  measuring  and  weighing  apparatus  used  in  trade  of  any 
sort.  We  started  at  the  beginning  with  an  insufficient  force.  From 
the  very  start  there  was  a  sealer  and  two  assistants — that  is,  when 
the  department  was  organized  in  its  present  form.  At  that  time,  by 
neglecting  the  work  ratner  badly,  making  the  tests  very  perfunctorily, 
aiming  always  at  the  collection  of  fees  rather  than  serving  the  public, 
it  was  possible  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  perfunctory  test  and  show 
results  on  paper.  As  the  city  has  grown,  the  workers  have  had  to 
be  hurried  at  their  work  and  the  tests  have  been  reduced  until  scales 
were  never  tested,  are  more  than  half  capacity.  Coal  scales,  sending 
out  loads  weighing  from  3  to  10  tons,  were  being  tested  with  a  1,000- 
pound  test  and  when  I  came  here  I  frequently  found  2  scales,  each 
bearing  our  seal,  as  far  apart  as  350  pounds  in  an  ordinary  load  of 
coal,  the  situation  being  the  natural  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  make 
a  showing  on  paper  with  a  small  force  of  men  under  conditions  which 
had  been  made  worse  by  continual  emphasis  in  years  past  on  the 
necessity  for  showing  a  revenue  in  the  department. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Bureau  oi  Standards  to  outline  the 
work  and  to  more  or  less  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  States  and 
cities  in  the  weights  and  measures  fieh}.  Their  standard  is  one 
inspector  for  every  50,000  persons  in  densely  populated  urban  dis- 
tricts, and  if  the  field  is  spread  out  so  that  more  traveling  is  necessary 
between  stops,  then  they  require  more  inspectors  for  the  same  amount 
of  population.  Now,  for  years  we  have  been  running  with  two  inspec- 
tors in  a  city  of  over  300,000,  and  we  are  requesting  here  simply  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  standard  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards establishes  for  other  people. 
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Mr.  Page.  Now,  Mr.  Sherman,  is  it  merely  because  you  want  to 
meet  a  requirement  that  has  been  set  by  a  Federal  bureau  or  is  it 
because  of  the  necessity  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  but  I 
pleaded  that,last  year  and  was  turned  down,  and  one  thing  was  said 
that  intimated  to  me  that  I  had  failed  to  show  that  other  people  were 
doing  it.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  other  people  are  doing 
this  and  that  we  are  behind  so  far  as  our  legislation  is  concernea. 
We  are  sending  up  some  legislation  this  winter.  So  far  as  our  legis- 
lation is  concernea,  sp  far  as  our  equipment  is  concerned,  so  far  as  our 
working  force  is  concerned,  we  are  actually  behind  the  rural  districts 
of  a  good  many  States,  and  the  situation  as  it  now  stands  is  that  the 
people  of  Washington  are  suffering,  the  dealers  are  suffering  and  are 
asking  for  more  supervision,  and  even  the  persons  who  manufacture 
weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  are  suffering  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  way  to  Know  what  kind  of  competition  they  are 
going  to  be  up  against.  They  have  no  way  to  know  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  penalized  for  the  making  01  a  good  scale.  It  is  an 
actual  fact  that  here  in  the  District,  even  in  the  Government  depart- 
ments, there  appears  to  be  a  definite  tendency  every  once  in  a  while 
to  penalize  a  good  scale  company. 

Mr.  Page.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  By  throwing  to  the  winds  every  consideration  of 
honesty  in  the  buying  of  the  scales  or  the  requirements  of  the  scale 
and  buying  purely  on  price,  and  we  have  not  enough  inspection  force 
to  detect  the  imperfection  until  after  the  scale  is  in  and  has  been  in 
service  six  or  eignt  months.  We  have  not  the  time  to  make  a  test  to 
be  sure  the  scale  is  all  right  before  it  goes  into  use  and  the  result  is, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  duplication  of  purchasing  after 
the  bad  scale  is  put  in. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  some  of  those  bad  scales  giving  over  weight 
as  well  as  under  weight  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  It  is  true  that  the  construction  of  all  but 
two  prominent  makes  of  scales  is  such  that  as  the  scale  gives  out  it 
tends  to  give  underweight  rather  than  overweight.  We  are  not 
protecting  the  public  as  we  should.  At  the  same  time  we  have  done 
this:  We  nave  seen  to  it  that  at  every  point  we  appear  as  the  helper 
rather  than  as  a  club  over  the  dealer,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
not  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  bickering  and  the  fighting  be- 
tween dealers  and  the  department  that  obtains  in  most  States  and 
cities,  and  the  popular  demand,  so  far  as  one  actually  exists  for  this 
increase,  has  been  mainly  stirred  up  by  the  dealers  themselves  who 
recognize  in  this  department  their  only  protection  against  unprin- 
cipled and  unscrupulous  competition.  The  dealer  recognizes  that 
his  only  hope  is  to  have  his  competitor  held  straight.  Now;  we  are 
asking  for  iorce  enough  here  to  test  coal  scales 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  Ha^e  you  not  asked  for  more  than  a 
number  equal  to  one  inspector  for  every  50,000  of  population? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  There  may  be  an  appear- 
ance of  that,  but  I  will  explain  that  in  a  second. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  ask  for  eight  inspectors  and  abolish  three  and 
promote  a  clerk  to  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  chief  clerk  is  not  included  with  the  inspectors. 
We  are  asking  for  eight  inspectors  in  a  city  of  slightly  over  350,000 
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population.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  it  takes  more  men  to  get  the 
work  started  in  a  new  place  and  by  the  time  we  get  this  work  in 
proper  shape  we  will  have  our  400,000  people.  That  is  the  first 
argument,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  standard  test  is  based  on  the 
absence  in  most  cities  of  the  peculiar  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
coal  trade  here,  our  good  streets  and  also  the  presence  of  Govern- 
ment departments  buying,  as  they  do  buy,  differently  from  most 
private  concerns,  which  has  resulted  in  the  installation  here  of  a 
surprising  number  of  tremendously  high  capacity  scales.  We  have 
eight  scales  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  weigh  over  200  tons 
apiece. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a  scale  of  that  capacity? 
What  can  you  weigh  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  weighs  a  complete  car  with  its  complete  load. 

Mr.  Page.  A  freight  car? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  with  its  complete  load,  and  then  the  car  is 
unloaded  and  the  empty  car  weighed. 

Mr.  Davis.  Two  hundred  tons  is  more  than  any  loaded  car  would 
weigh. 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  car  loaded  with  paper  will  weigh  a  good  deal,  and 
a  car  loaded  with  coal  weighs  a  good  deal,  especially  2  it  is  an  iron 
car. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  will  not  weigh  200  tons. 

Mr.  Page.  There  has  never  been  one  handled  that  would  weigh 
100  tons,  both  car  and  load. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  why  the  necessity  of  a  200- ton  scale?     • 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  nave  them  here.  Furthermore,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  navy  yard  scale  has  weighed  as  high  as  175  tons. 
We  have  to  have  the  scale  a  little  higher  than  the  limit  we  expect 
to  weigh  to.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  scale  at  the  navy  yard 
has  been  as  high  as  175  tons.  The  scale  at  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  which  had  a  capacity  of  150  tons,  was  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  a  200-ton  scale  oecause  the  150- ton  scale  was  not  heavy 
enough.  I  think  your  data  would  apply  elsewhere,  but  will  not 
apply  here  in  the  District,  because  we  do  have  such  loads  here. 
As  to  automobile  truck  scales,  the  new  scales  coming  in  are  practi- 
cally all  of  20-ton  capacity  or  higher.  I  have  myself  seen  an  181- 
ton  load  weighed  on  one  of  my  own  public  scales.  I  have  twice  seen 
16-ton  loads,  and  there  was  no  comment  made.  I  just  happened 
to  be  there  at  those  times.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  the  only  loads 
that  were  weighed.  The  average  load  delivered  by  large  coal  con- 
cerns is  6£  tons.  To  test  such  scales  we  have  at  present  a  wagon 
capable  of  an  overload  capacity  of  1,000  pounds.  It  is  designed  to 
handle  1,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Page,  iou  are  now  on  an  entirely  different  proposition  from 
the  one  we  are  discussing.  I  want  to  know  the  necessity  for  this 
new  employnient. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  explaining  the  need  for  one  or  two  men  over 
what  the  Bureau  of  Standards  estimates  for  a  city  of  this  size.  The 
fact  that  they  substantiate  me  in  the  statement  that  we  need  one 
man  for  each  50,000,  I  assume  relieves  me  of  responsibility  for 
arguing  that  point.  In  our  effort  to  take  care  of  the  coal  trade  we 
will  have  to  put  on  that  work  more  men  than  are  put  on  to  cover 
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similar  work  in  any  other  line  of  business,  and  for  that  reason  we 
need  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  one  inspector  for  every  50,000 
people  plus  two  inspectors. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  they  not  handle  coal  in  other  cities  of  like  size  and 
in  about  the  same  volume  as  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  that  is  just  the  point.  They  do  not  handle 
coal  in  such  large  units.     It  all  hinges  on  the  size  of  the  unit  handled. 

Mr.  Page.  And  not  on  the  aggregate  volume  of  coal  handled? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir.  If  the  coal  were  all  being  handled  in  2-ton 
lots  my  old  equipment  would  do;  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  streets  of 
Washington  are  so  good  that  they  are  much  better  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  large  quantities  of  coat 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  and  the  grades  are  light,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  coal  which  i3  bought  here  i3  bought  in  larger  quantities. 
The  Government  departments  are  heavy  buyers  of  coal  and  buy  in 
tremendous  quantities,  and  such  industries  as  exist  here  are  big 
industries. 

Mr.  Page.  But  other  cities  with  like  population  have  large  cor- 
porations that  consume  coal  in  vast  quantities. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  true;  but  it  is  true  that  neither  Philadelphia 
nor  New  York  nor  Chicago  has  as  large  capacity  scales  as  Wash- 
ington, and  Washington  has  more  than  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland 
combined. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  is  the  need  of  them  ?  When  a  man  sells  a  large 
amount  of  coal,  does  he  want  to  haul  it  all  at  one  load  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  does,  and  he  is  able  to  do  it,  and  being  able  to 
do  it,  it  is  economical  for  him  to  do  it;  and  if  you  cut  it  out  he  will 
automatically  throw  in  another  element  of  cost,  a  good  deal  larger 
than  any  saving  you  will  make  through  cutting  it  out.  As  "for  the 
need  for  one  inspector  for  every  50,000,  aside  from  the  coal  matter,  it 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  more  and  more  the  drug  stores  are  becoming 
general  stores.  Under  our  old  conditions  we  did  not  handle  drug 
stores  at  all.  I  have  found  an  average  thus  far  of  one  out  of  twenty 
drug  scales  that  is  correct,  and  within  the  limit  of  tolerance  we  apply 
to  the  coal  dealer.  Now  those  people  are  mixing  prescriptions  and 
they  are  also  selling  valuable  products  over  their  scales  and  the  public 
loses  and  the  public  health  is  also  in  danger  every  time  one  of  those 
scales  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  I  understand  that  up  to  this  time  you  have  not  been 
inspecting  drug  scales  on  which  prescriptions  are  weighed  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Whynot? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  did  not  have  the  force. 

Mr.  Page.  You  regarded  them  as  of  less  importance  than  some 
other  scales  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  to  that,  I  will  say  that  when  I  came  here  I 
found  them  inspecting  the  other  scales  and  not  the  drug  scales.  My 
force  being  on  the  other  work  and  doing  well,  and  not  being  the  type 
of  men  I  would  choose  to  put  on  drug  work  were  I  starting  in  on  the 
work,  I  felt  it  best  to  hold  them  on  that  work  and  ask  for  men  with 
which  to  handle  drag  scales. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  jewelry  stores  ? 
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Mr;  Sherman.  Yes;  jewelry  stores,  hair-dressing  establishments, 
plumber's  supplies,  building  materials,  sand,  gravel,  etc. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Only  about  half  of  the  various  types  of  scales 
have  been  covered  by  tne  inspectors  at  all. 

Mr.  Page.  As  one  citizen  01  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Sherman, 
I  gjreatly  prefer  that  you  have  the  scales  upon  which  my  calomel  is 
weighed  inspected  than  the  one  over  which  I  buy  my  beef. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  venture  to  say  that  under  the  present  condition 
of  the  scales  you  do  not  get  an  overdose. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  staged  an  inspection  without  our  knowledge.  We  did  not 
know  it  was  happening  until  we  began  to  hear  complaints  against 
plain-clothes  men  going  in  and  inspecting  scales  without  authority. 
The  thing  was  carried  on  very  rapidly  with  a  large  number  of  men 
who  made,  I  think,  a  good  many  thousand  tests  in  the  District,  and 
found  more  scales  giving  overweight  than  underweight.  It  is  our 
duty  to  protect  all  of  the  public,  and  we  do  not  want,  and  I  think  the 
law  does  not  contemplate,  that  any  man,  in  order  to  play  safe,  shall 
be  required  to  give  overweight.  It  is  also  true  that  that  condition 
simply  reflects  the  fact  that  more  of  the  dealers  are  honest  and 
prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side  than  dishonest,  but  the  dishonest  dealer 
gets  by  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Page.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  two  things  is  very  apparent. 
You  have  had  here  as  inspectors  two  at  $1,200  and  one  at  $1,000, 
and  in  this  bill  you  ask  for  four  additional  inspectors,  which  is  an 
increase  in  employment  at  one  time  of  125  per  cent;  either  you  have 
not  been  doing  the  work  required  of  your  bureau  or  you  are  asking 
for  more  people  than  you  can  use. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  not  been  doing  the  work  required,  and  I 
told  you  so  last  year.  May  I  go  back  to  the  time  I  came  here  ?  I 
then  found  two  men  working,  one  with  a  helper  he  was  entitled  to 
and  one  with  a  helper  who  was  being  stolen  whenever  possible  from 
the  market  force.  I  asked  at  once  to  double  that  force  and  asked 
for  two  more  inspectors.  I  also  asked  for  helpers  and  equipment 
for  them  and  I  said  I  wanted  to  only  double  the  force  the  first  year  and 
then  double  that  force  again  the  next  year.  I  stated  that  here  in 
this  room.  Through  some  accident  I  was  given  one  more  inspector 
or  the  salary  for  one  inspector,  which  took  effect  the  first  of  last  July, 
so  that  I  have  not  had  him  very  long. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  in  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  I  was  given  no  helper  for  him,  and  an  inspector 
without  a  helper  is  relatively  of  little  use  if  he  is  on  heavy  work,  and 
most  of  the  work  is  heavy.  I  was  given  no  means  of  transporting 
him,  and  was  given  no  equipment  for  him.  I  have  the  man  and  I  use 
him  when  I  can  and  I  am  making  him  pretty  useful;  but  so  much  of 
the  weights  and  measures  work  is  in  getting  the  office  in  better  shape 
and  getting  things  in  shape  for  the  expansion  we  expect  to  make  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  really  make  full  use  of  that  inspector  and  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  until  you  give  me  more  help  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Page.  Help  in  the  form  of  an  additional  inspector  to  go  with 
him? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  laborers  at  $600. 
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Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  see  that  you  ask  for  any  laborers  in  the  preseiit 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  asked  for  a  laborer  last  year  to  go  with  him  and 
'was  not  given  one. 

Mr.  Page.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  additional  laborers  here. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  He  asked  for  it  but  we  did  not  estimate  for  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  population  of  this  city  is  about  350,000  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand,  according 
to  the  last  census.     It  is  over  that  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  you  would  need  seven  inspectors  instead  of  eight, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  I  explained  that  seven  is  based  on  the  average 
need  of  cities  of  this  size  and  the  eighth  one  is  needed  because  of  the 
special  conditions  in  the  coal  trade. 

Mr.  Page.  According  to  your  last  statement,  Mr.  Sherman,  the 
commissioners  have  estimated  here  for  seven  inspectors,  whereas 
you  need  seven  laborers. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  I  need  seven  inspectors  plus  four  laborers. 
I  have  now  three  inspectors  and  one  laborer. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Although  I  went  over  this  matter  in  great  detail 
with  Mr.  Sherman,  I  was  not  impressed  at  that  time  with  this  argu- 
ment and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  told  me  the  inspectors  would  be 
valueless  or  practically  so  without  the  laborers,  especially  as  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  get  these  new  inspectors  for  the  lighter  class  of  work, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  recommend  to  the  board  that  we  estimate  for 
the  three  laborers  at  $600  each  which  Mr.  Sherman  asked  for  in  his 
estimate. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  understood  you  had,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  in  view  of  the  statement  he  has  just  made,  it 
would  be  practically  futile  and  useless  for  us  to  increase  his  inspection 
force  without  increasing  his  labor  force. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  thought  these  new  inspectors  were  largely  to  be 
put  on  light  work. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Some  will  and  some  will  not  be  put  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  I  thought  the  present  labor  force  would  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  think  the  inspection  force 
ought  to  be  increased  unless  we  increase  the  labor  force;  do  you 
mean  that  literally  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  mean  the  inspectors  without  the  laborers  can  only 
do  about  half  the  work  they  can  do  with  the  laborers,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  they  will  get  about  twice  the  pay  of  a  laborer  it  is  an 
economical  thing  to  have  the  laborers;  but  by  doubling  the  inspectors 
up  and  having  one  of  them  do  laborer's  work  for  the  other  one,  they 
will  accomplish  some  good. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  your  statement  about  one  inspector  for  every 
50,000  in  population  really  mean  one  inspector  ana  one  laborer  for 
every  50,0001 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  As  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
statement  that  an  inspector  needs  a  laborer  and  then  the  request  for 
seven  inspectors  with  only  four  laborers,  I  would  say  that  that  is 
because  tne  coal  work  will  call  for  two  inspectors  and  one  laborer 
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working  together,  and  the  drug  work  will  call  for  only  one  inspector 
and  no  laborer,  so  that  the  whole  proposition  will  require  eight  inspec- 
tors and  four  laborers.  I  have  a  fifth  laborer  that  I  borrow  about 
half  the  time  frQm  one  of  my  markets. 

Mr.  Page.  In  these  estimates  you  have  requested  eight  inspectors 
and  one  laborer. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not  know  my  estimates  in  that  respect  had 
been  cut  by  the  commissioners.  Had  I  known  that,  of  course,  I 
would  have  kept  off  the  subject.  I  had  no  intention  of  going  over 
their  heads. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  I  am  glad  you  did  not  know  it.  Mr.  Sherman, 
you  have  one  clerk  employed,  and  you  desire  to  designate  him  as 
chief  clerk.  What  difference  does  it  make,  if  there  is  only  one  clerk, 
whether  you  call  him  clerk  or  chief  clerk  ? 

FAT  OF  CHIEF  CLERK. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Along  with  that  I  think  you  will  find  the  request 
that  the  assistant  superintendents  be  designated  as  inspectors. 
That  again  goes  back  to  the  time  I  came  here.  The  chief  clerk  is 
the  best  man  I  have,  and  he  is  fully  capable  of  handling  the  routine 
duties  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  is  her  name  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Miss  M.  C.  Lillis.     She  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 

Eerson  in  the  department  and  worthy  of  more  money.  I  desire  to 
ave  that  person  designated  chief  clerk  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents designated  as  inspectors,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  market  work  at  all.  In  other  words,  I  want  a  situation 
created  whereby  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  who  is  in  authority 
and  no  hard  feeling  or  insubordination  involved  when  I  leave  the 
office  and  leave  the  chief  clerk  in  charge. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  When  Mr.  Sherman  is  away  Miss  Lillis  is  in  charge 
of  the  office  and  she  is  fully  competent. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  the  other  employees  designated  as  assistant  super- 
intendents think  they  ought  to  oe  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  they  were  assistant  superintendents  of  weights 
and  measures  before  the  markets  were  added. 

Mr.  Davis.  And-  your  desire  is  that  the  chief  clerk  be  recognized 
as  the  acting  chief  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  the  matter  of  pay  is  a  matter  of  straight  de- 
serts. Since  her  pay  was  put  at  $1,200  her  work  has  more  than 
doubled  and  the  markets  have  been  added  to  the  department.  I 
might  add  in  that  connection  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
salaries  on  the.  basis  of  the  increase  in  markets  anywhere  at  all. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  salaries  here  do  not  include  the  transportation  of 
the  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Whatprovision  have  you  for  that  ?* 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  in  another  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  you  made  that  estimate  on  the  supposition  that 
these  changes  would  be  embodied  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 
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PURCHASE   OF  GROCERIES,  MEATS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  purchase  of  small  quantities  of 
groceries,  meats,  provisions,  and  so  forth,  including  personal  services, 
in  connection  with  investigations  and  detection  of  sales  of  short 
weight  and  measure/ '  for  which  we  have  been  appropriating  $50  a 
year.  However,  I  see  you  have  estimated  for  $100.  .  Is  this  amount 
fixed  to  meet  the  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  is  about  the  only  practicable  way  that  we 
can  get  dummies  to  make  these  purchases.  We  must  go  half  with 
with  them  on  the  purchases.  It  simply  means  that  we  pay  twice 
as  much  for  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Page.  If  we  give  you  twice  as  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it.  Our-men 
are  spotted  before  they  have  been  in  business  a  month,  and  our  only 
way  to  discover  shysters  is  to  get  dummies  to  go  in,  and  we  have  to 

Eay  those  dummies.     Last  year  you  permitted  us  to  hire  dummies 
ut  you  did  not  increase  the  amount  so  as  to  give  us  anything  with 
which  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Bbownlow.  You  will  notice  that  the  words  il  including  per- 
sonal services  "  have  been  inserted. 
Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  notice  those  words. 
Mr.  Sherman.  And  we  need  not  less  than  $100  for  that. 

engineer  commissioner's  office. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  21,  Engineer  Commissioner's 
Office. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  Commissioners  are  asking  slight  increases  in  the 
pay  of  seven  of  the  employees  under  the  Engineer  Commissioner's 
office.  We  base  the  request  for  these  increases  on  the  fact  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  have  largely  increased  in  recent  years, 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  compensation.  Incidentally 
we  are  only  asking  for  increases  that  will  straighten  out  certain  ine- 
qualities that  now  exist  in  the  pay  roll  of  the  Engineer  Department. 

PAY  OF  ENGINEER  OP  HIGHWAYS. 

The  first  of  these  increases  is  an  increase  of  $300  in  the  salary  of 
the  engineer  of  highways.  The  municipal  architect  is  paid  $3,600; 
the  compensation  of  the  inspector  of  buildings,  including  his  fees 
for  measuring  walls  of  buildings,  is  $3,500;  the  superintendent  of 
water  and  the  superintendent  of  sewers  are  each  receiving  $3,300. 
Under  the"  engineer  of  highways  greater  expenditures  are  made  each 
year  than  under  any  of  the  other  employees  named,  and  we  believe 
that  $3,300  is  only  a  fair  compensation  for  this  very  important 
office. 

PAY  OF  ENGINEER  OF  BRIDGES. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  engineer  of  bridges;  he  now  receives 
$2,250,  and  we  desire  an  increase  to  $2,400.  He  is  the  engineer  of 
bridges  and  also  the  second  in  rank  in  the  office  of  the  engineer  of 
highways.  During  the  past  year  the  engineer  of  bridges  has  had  under 
construction  the  Q  Street  Bridge,  the  rennsylvania  Avenue  Bridge, 
and  the  wharves  at  the  fish  market.     The  present  occupant  of  that 
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office  is  very  well  qualified  technically  for  the  place,  and  our  con- 
templated work  on  bridges  for  the  next  two  years  is  far  greater  than 
the  work  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We  feel  that  an  increase  of 
$150  is  well  merited. 

FAY   OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SUBURBAN   ROADS. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $100  for  the  superintendent  of 
suburban  roads,  who  now  receives  $2,000.  No  one  class  of  our  road 
work  has  increased  as  has  our  suburban  road  work,  and  $2,100  will 
make  his  pay  commensurate  with  his  duties  and  commensurate  with 
the  salary  received  by  others  having  similar  responsibility. 

PAY  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TREES  AND  PARKING. 

An  increase  is  asked  for  the  assistant  superintendent  of  trees  and 
parkings  from  $1,200  to  $1,350.  That  is  justified  by  increased  duties 
and  responsibilities.  The  superintendent  receives  $2,000,  and  we 
believe  that  the  assistant  deserves  $1,350. 

PAY   OF  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER. 

The  increase  asked  for  one  assistant  engineer  from  $2,100  to  $2,400 
applies  to  an  assistant  engineer  under  the  superintendent  of  sewers. 
Tne  superintendent  of  sewers  receives  $3,300  and  his  understudy  and 
principal  subordinate  is  now  receiving  only  $2,100.  Proper  organiza- 
tion requires  that  the  second  man  in  such  an  important  office  should 
receive  more  than  he  now  does,  and  we  fixed  tne  salary  at  $2,400, 
making  it  comparable  with  the  proposed  salary  of  the  engineer  of 
bridges  and  the  salary  received  by  the  principal  subordinate  to  the 
superintendent  of  water,  as  well  as  several  otner  assistants.  I  may 
say  in  connection  with  these  increases  that  we  limit  them  to  some  of 
the  more  important  of  our  technical  employees.  We  have  suggested 
no  increases  in  the  subordinate  grades.  Comparison  with  the  Federal 
departments  will  show  that  the  technical  men  in  the  engineer  depart- 
ment are,  as  a  rule,  underpaid,  and  I  think  they  are  underpaid  in 
comparison  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  their  principal  assist- 
ants in  the  other  branches  of  the  District  government. 

PAY   OF  CHIEF  CLERK. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  clerical  department  you  ask 

Col.  Kutz  (interposing).  We  are  asking  an  increase  for  the  chief 
clerk  of  that  department  from  $2,250  to  $2,400.  The  chief  clerk  of 
that  department  is  not  only  a  chief  clerk,  as  his  designation  implies, 
but  he  is  also  a  legal  adviser,  and  his  duties  are  also  those  of  coordinat- 
ing the  various  divisions  into  which  the  office  of  the  engineer  com- 
missioner is  divided. 

CLERKS. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  in  employment  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  asking  for  the  transfer  of  one  clerk  at  $1,400  to 
one  at  $1,500.  That  is  an  mcrease  for  the  man  who  is  now  clerk  to 
the  engineer  of  highways.  The  amount  of  work  done  under  the 
engineer  of  highways  exceeds  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  this  man 
performs  very  responsible  duties  under  the  engineer  of  highways. 
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Mr.  Page.  In  the  fourth  line  vou  seem  to  ask  for  two  additional 
clerks  ? 

Col.  Kxjtz.  We  have  asked  for  three,  one  at  $1,350  and  two  at 
$1,200.  Last  year  we  asked  for  a  rather  general  transfer  of  certain 
employees  from  the  per  diem  roll  to  the  annual  roll.  None  of  those 
transfers  was  authorized.  This  year  we  do  not  repeat  that  request, 
but  the  recommendation  instead  is  for  a  transfer  01  a  very  few  posi- 
tions. These  three  clerks  are  clerks  to  the  assistants  to  the  engineer 
commissioner;  they  are  regular  employees  and  have  been  employed 
for  many  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  tliat  they  merit  a  transfer  to 
the  annual  roll. 

Mr.  Page.  These  people  are  now  employed  and  have  been  em- 
ployed continuously  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  per  diem  salaries  now  received  are 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  annual  salaries  which  we  now  propose. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  the  only  advantage  that  these  employees  would 
have  by  being  transferred  from  the  per  diem  roll  to  the  statutory  roil 
would  be  the  usual  allowance  of  annual  leave  and  leave  on  account  of 
sickness  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  This  involves  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  each  one 
of  them  to  the  extent  of  about  $50  a  year.  This  transfer  is  not  sought 
by  these  employees  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  welcome 
tnis  change,  put  we  believe  it  is  wise. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  recall  whether  there  are  other  requests  in  this 
bill  for  transfers  from  the  per  diem  roll  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  There  are  two;  one  in  the  municipal  architect's  office 
and  one  in  the  superintendent  of  repairs,  just  five  in  all. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  you,  in  submitting  your  estimate  for  the  lump-sum 
appropriation,  take  into  consideration  these  transfers  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  did  not,  but  we  feel  that  the  lump-sum  authoriza- 
tion which  this  year  we  estimated  at  $80,000,  on  the  present  basis, 
can  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  these  five  employees. 

SKILLED  LABORERS   OR  LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  to  change  "skilled  laborer"  to  "laboratory 
assistant." 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  merely  to  give  him  a  designation  which  is 
appropriate  to  his  work,  without  any  change  of  compensation.  He 
is  an  assistant  in  the  testing  laboratory. 

Mr.  Page.  The  current  appropriation  under  this  head  is  $173,870 
and  you  ask  for  $179,590,  an  increase  of  $5,720  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Less  those  five  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  not  less  those  salaries,  because  they  would  come 
from  another  appropriation. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  increase  for  these  three  additional  clerks  will  be 
offset  elsewhere.  The  actual  increase  in  salaries  under  the  engineer 
commissioner's  office  amounts  to  $1,300  divided  among  seven  men. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  make  practically  the  same  recommendation 
last  year  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  last  year  we  did  not  ask  for  a  single  increase. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  long  has  it  been  since  there  w  ere  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  your  office  % 
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Col.  Kutz.  The  present  rates  of  compensation  of  these  employees 
were  fixed  in  1903. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  there  have  been  no  increases  in  salaries  since 
that  time  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  notice  that  you  propose  to  increase  the  salary  of  one 
assistant  engineer  from  $2,100  to  $2,400,  leaving  the  other  assistant 
at  $2,200.     Do  they  do  the  same  class  of  work  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  they  are  in  different  departments.  The  maQ 
whose  salary  we  wish  to  increase  is  the  man  wno  acts  as  assistant  to 
the  superintendent  of  sewers,  a  highly  technical  position,  and  the  man 
is  an  understudy  for  the  position  of  superintendent.  We  feel  that  with 
the  head  of  the  department  getting  $3,300  or  $3,000,  the  second  man, 
with  the  number  of  employees  he  has  under  him,  is  deserving  of  $2,400. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  regard  to  these  transfers  from  the  per  diem  roll  to  the 
statutory  roll,  do  you  foresee  any  diminution  in  the  work  and  labors 
of  the  office  at  all  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  None  whatever,  so  far  as  these  three  positions  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  these  positions  permanent  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Every  time  we  make  a  transfer  it  puts  another  employee 
on  the  statutory  roll. 

Col.  Kutz.  These  positions  have  been  filled  continuously  for  20 
years,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  the  necessity  for  them  has  become  permanently 
fixed  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  gives  them  annual  and  sick  leave  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all  right. 

CLERK,   AT  $720. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  on  page  22,  line  5,  to  the 
addition  of  one  clerk  at  $720  and  to  ask  that  the  committee  omit  that 
item.  We  asked  for  one  additional  clerk  at  $720  for  the  office  of  the 
permit  clerk,  but  since  these  estimates  were  formulated  we  have 
transferred  a  part  of  the  work  from  the  permit  clerk  in  the  engineer's 
office  to  the  assessor's  office. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  wish  to.  withdraw  this  request  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

municipal  architect's  office. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  municipal  architect's  office  you  ask  for  an 
increase  of  employment  and  some  increases  in  salaries  ? 

ENGINEERING  ASSISTANT. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  ask  for  one  new  employee,  an  engineering  assistant, 
at  $2,400.  In  my  year's  experience  I  find  that  the  office  of  the 
municipal  architect  is  less  well  equipped  to  handle  the  work  assigned 
to  it  than  any  of  the  other  offices  under  my  supervision.  The 
municipal  architect  has  charge  of  all  the  construction  work  and  also 
*all  of  the  repair  work,  and  he  has  to  devote  so  much  time  to  small 
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details  in  connection  with  repair  work  that  he  can  devote  very  little 
time  to  his  real  duties  as  municipal  architect.  I  had  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  his  office  carefully  studied  during  the  past  year  and  con- 
sidered two  plans.  One  was  to  divide  the  work  aid  take  from  him  the 
repair  work  of  the  District,  and  the  other  was  to  create  this  additional 
office  under  the  municipal  architect,  and  as  a  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  decided  that  the  best  administrative  results  would  be  secured 
by  takiag  on  an  additional  employee  and  giving  him  supervision  over 
the  repair  work,  which  now  amounts  to  upward  of  $150,000  a  year. 
We  feel  that  this  man's  salary,  and  much  more,  can  be  saved  by  having 
more  technical  supervision  in  this  office. 

FAT  OF  CHIEF  DRAFTSMAN. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  chief 
draftsman  from  $1,700  to  $1,800  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  That  increase,  I  believe,  is  well  deserved.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  long  been  in  the  District  service,  the  character  of 
the  work  that  he  does  is  excellent,  aad  $1,700  is  not  the  proper  com- 
pensation for  him. 

TRANSFERS  FROM  FER  DIEM   ROLL. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  two  additional  clerks? 

Col.  Kutz.  Those  are  the  two  that  I  wish  to  transfer  from  the  per 
diem  roll  to  the  annual  roll. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  really  not  new  employment  ?    They  are  there  now  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  Under  this  per  diem  authorization  certain 
positions  are  named,  and  among  them  copyists,  a  clerk  not  being 
named,  and  the  only  way  we  can  fill  positions  of  this  character  is  to 
employ  them  as  copyists,  and  $1,200  is  above  the  proper  compensa- 
tion for  a  copyist.  We  feel  that  in  employing  a  copyist  at  $4  a  day 
we  are  taking  liberties  with  the  authority  that  is  given  us,  and  we 
ask  that  theyl>e  given  the  proper  designation. 

FAY  OF  DRIVER. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Then  there  is  an  increase  asked  for  the  driver. 
Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  that  is  just  following  the  general  policy. 
Mr.  Page.  An  increase  from  $540  to  $600  ? 
Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  How  did  we  overlook  him  a  year  ago  ? 
Col.  Kutz.  We  did  get  most  of  them  last  year,  but  this  was  over- 
looked. 
Mr.  Brownlow.  There  were  one  or  two  overlooked. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES   COMMISSION. 
SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
and  there  you  ask  practically  the  same  amount  you  asked  a  year  ago, 
$34,380.    The  current  appropriation  is  $25,479 1 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  That  increase,  of  approximately  $8,800,  is 
made  up,  first,  of  an  item  of  $4,000  for  the  salary  of  an  executive 
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officer  of  the  commission.  That  position  is  now  filled  by  one  of  the 
military  assistants  to  the  engineer  commissioner.  He  will,  under 
the  operation  of  the  rules  of  the  War  Department,  be  relieved  on  the 
1st  oi  July. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  some  other  officer  will  be  appointed  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  but  he  will  have  no  knowledge  and  no  experience 
in  public  utilities  matters,  and  we  feel  that  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  should  be  a  permanent  official,  and 
not  one  subject  to  periodic  change.  That  is  such  important  work 
that  the  commissioners,  with  great  unanimity,  believe  tnat  he  should 
be  put  in  the  same  class  as  the  heads  of  the  other  permanent  depart- 
ments and  given  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities. 
After  canvassing  the  field  we  do  not  believe  that  a  proper  man  can 
be  secured  for  less  than  $4,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Are  you  reaching  a  place,  Colonel,  in  this  valuation 
work  and  the  organization  of  this  utilities  commission  where  you  are 
able  to  drop  any  employment  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  This  increase  is  an  increase  in  our  regular 
organization,  and  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  need  for  a  new  executive 
officer  and  part  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  valuation 
work  the  duties  of  that  organization  will  be  greater  than  they  are 
now.  We  are  asking,  in  the  deficiency  bill,  for  $16,000,  in  order  to 
complete  the  valuation  work,  and  if  we  get  that  appropriation  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  completed  within  two  months. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  made  the  statement  last  year  that  it  would  be 
completed  some  time  in  1915  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  we  expected  to. complete  that  work  by  the 
first  of  September,  1915. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  that  was  an  extension  of  time  over  that  which  had 
been  setprior  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  An  extension  of  about  two  months.  Originally  we 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  and  expected  to  do  the  work 
in  a  year,  but  we  got  an  additional  appropriation  last  year  of  $40,000, 
and  this  will  mate  a  total  appropriation,  if  we  get  this  deficiency, 
of  $156,000.  We  could  have  completed  the  work,  1  think,  by  January 
1, 1916,  if  we  had  had  all  the  funds  in  hand.  However,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  valuation  work  we  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing those  valuations  alive,  and  we  will  have  to  do  that  with  our 
regular  force. 

Mr.  Page.  Out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  now  making  such  an  examination 
of  the  annual  reports  and  returns  of  these  utilities  that  we  feel  we 
should  make  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  force  and  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. The  companies  submit  very  elaborate  reports  and  we  can  only 
examine  them  in  a  casual  way,  but  we  feel  that  they  deserve  a  critical 
analysis,  particularly  until  we  get  the  service  and  rates  of  the  utilities 
thoroughly  regulated.  We  have  gone  over  this  organization  very 
carefully,  and  in  the  table  on  page  26  we.  have  specified  each  position 
and  the  salary  of  each  position.  One  of  the  increases  which  we  are 
Asking  is  an  increase  from  $2,520  to  $3,000  for  our  engineer.  To  get 
a  man  who  is  fully  qualified  in  that  respect,  both  from  the  valuation 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  regulation  of  service,  we 
feel  requires  that  compensation.  We  have  had  a  man  in  our  employ 
up  to  trie  present  time,  but  his  duties  have  been  limited  to  a  stuoy  of 
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service  requirements.  Recently  we  replaced  him  by  a  man  taken 
from  the  valuation  bureau.  We  feel  that  he  combines  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  position,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can 
retain  that  man  at  the  present  salary.  He  only  took  the  position 
in  the  expectation  that  the  compensation  would  be  increased.  I  may 
say  in  that  connection  that  we  decided  to  ask  for  this  increase  before 
we  negotiated  for  this  man's  services. 

Mr.  Fage.  You  also  ask  for  an  additional  clerk  at  $1,200,  desig- 
nated as  a  tariff  clerk  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  new  clerks  in  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics and  accounts,  one  at  $1,500  and  one  at  $1,460. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  I  understand  that  this  tabulation  under  the 
head  "Statement  required  by  section  10  of  the  sundry  civil  act, 
approved  August  1,  1914, "  contains  a  list  of  the  men  you  used  in  this 
valuation  work  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  regular  bureau,  the  administrative 
bureau.  We  are  making  some  valuations  with  that  regular  force, 
however.  For  instance,  we  valued  the  taxicab  companies  and  some 
of  the  smaller  street  railway  lines  with  our  regular  force. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Howard,  this"  is  the  regular  and  permanent  force  of 
the  utilities  commission.  Now,  as  I  recall,  when  the  first  estimate 
was  made  for  the  valuation  of  this  property  the  then  District  Commis- 
sioners came  before  us  and  wanted  $110,000  to  complete  this  wo  k. 
We  have  appropriated  already,  I  believe,  $140,000,  and  you  have  an 
estimate  in  for  a  deficiency  of  $16,000,  making  a  total  of  $156,000, 
and  if  you  complete  the  work  with  that  appropriation  it  will  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  of  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  original  esti- 
mate ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  if  you  accomplish  that  work 
withi  no  greater  excess  over  your  original  estimate.  I  felt  at  the  time 
that  it  would  require  at  least  100  per  cent  more. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  want  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  this  valuation  work  the 
telephone  company  within  the  last  month  has  voluntarily  reduced  its 
rates  to  an  amount  which  will  aggregate  a  reduction  of  $105,000 
annually  in  its  revenues. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  think  that  grew  out  of  this  valuation  work  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  When  we  have  our 
analyses  completed  we  confidently  expect  that  a  further  reduction 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  Page.  If  you  get  this  additional  $16,000,  at  what  date  do  you 
contemplate  this  work  will  be  completed  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  will  take  two  months  after  the  additional  funds  are 
available. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  the  work  practically  suspended  now  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  absolutely  suspended;  the  money  is  entirely 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Newman.  In  connection  with  that  executive  officer  I  want  to 
say  that  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  important  (as  time  goes  on  and 
this  commission,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  as  to  these 
valuations,  actually  regulates  the  services  and  rates  of  these  con- 
cerns) that  a  secretary  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  him,  an  executive 
officer,  be  obtained  whom  we  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  will  stay 
with  the  commission  for  a  long  period  of  time.    We  have  had  an 
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Army  officer,  one  of  the  engineer  commissioners'  assistants,  whom 
we  have  been  using  thus  far.  The  longest  time  that  any  one  of  them 
can  stay  is  four  years,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  would  be 
even  four  years,  as  he  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  It  is 
work  about  which  an  assistant  engineer  commissioner  would  know 
nothing  when  he  came  into  office,  so  that  if  we  had  to  depend  on  one 
of  those  officers  it  would  simply  be  a  series  of  new  men  coming  in, 
and.  about  the  time  they  learned  the  business,  and  reached  a  point 
where  they  would  be  of  most  effective  service,  leaving. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  in  contemplation  the  appointment  of  some 
person  who  is  now  in  the  office  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Brownlow.  In  addition  to  that  I  want  to  say  that  while  this 
valuation  work  has  been  going  on  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  with  its  regular  organization,  it  has  not 
done  anything  like  the  work  that  will  be  required  of  it  after  the 
valuations  are  completed  and  we  begin  to  fix  rates  and  make  regu- 
lations based  on  that  work.  The  assistant  engineer  commissioner 
has  a  great  many  other  duties,  so  that  if  we  continued  him  as  executive 
officer  after  the  completion  of  the  utilities  valuation,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  do  his  other  work. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  investment  of  $140,000, 
or  $150,000,  if  we  get  the  additional  amount,  will  be  in  part  wasted 
if  we  do  not  keep  up  these  valuations.  In  other  words,  we  can  make 
adjustments  of  rates  based  on  these  valuations  now,  but  if  the  time 
should  come  five  years  hence  when  a  readjustment  is  necessary  and 
we  have  not  kept  up  these  valuations,  a  great  deal  of  additional  work 
will  be  necessary,  and  we  may  have  to  come  back  for  an  additional 
appropriation  to  make  a  revaluation;  but  if  we  require  the  com- 
panies to  report  to  us  all  of  their  capital  expenditures  from  year  to 
year,  and  if  we  keep  our  valuations  alive  we  will  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  hold  an  investigation  and  make  a  readjustment  of  rates. 

Mr.  Page.  The  effect  being  to  keep  the  valuations  accurate  % 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  justification  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  require  all  of  this  force  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  For  how  long  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  think  this  force  will  have  to  be  kept  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  that  the  most  important  thing  we  are 
asking  for  in  these  estimates  is  the  executive  officer  at  $4,000.  Com- 
missioners will  come  and  go  and  questions  of  policy  will  be  changed, 
perhaps,  as  the  commissioners  come  and  go,  but  there  ought  to  be 
m  that  commission  a  permanent  officer  who  is  an  expert,  under- 
standing what  has  gone  before  and  who  has  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  advise  the  commissioners.  We  ought  to  find  the  best  man 
available  in  the  United  States,  no  matter  where  we  get  him. 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "For  incidental  and  all  other  general 
necessary  expenses  authorized  by  law,  including  the  employment  of 
expert  services  where  necessary."  The  current  appropriation  is 
$4,000  and  your  estimate  is  $11,450. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  findings  as 
to  the  property  of  these  utilities  will  be  contested  in  the  courts,  and 
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that,  even  when  the  valuations  are  fixed  and  the  rates  revised, 
these  rates  will  also  be  contested.  Judging  by  the  experience  of 
other  commissions,  State  and  municipal,  we  believe  that  will  fol- 
low. We  are  trying  to  anticipate  such  judicial  procedure  by  asking 
for  money  for  the  employment  of  expert  witnesses  that  we  can  put 
on  the  stand  to  justify  our  position.  I  will  say  in  this  connection 
that  we  have  been  very  modest  in  comparison  with  the  expenditures 
made  by  other  people  for  this  purpose.  In  the  Des  Moines  gas  case 
and  in  a  number  of  other  important  cases  the  communities  and  States 
have  spent  upward  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  a 
single  case.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  have  to  fight  to  that 
extent,  for  the  reason  that  lots  of  these  questions  have  been  settled 
by  court  decisions,  but  we  feel  that  whatever  findings  we  make  will 
be  contested. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  doubts  that.  The  only  doubt 
that  exists  in  mv  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  appropriation  or 
estimate  is  whether  or  not  it  will  be  needed  in  the  courts  during  the 
life  of  this  appropriation  bill. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  we  will  need  it  by  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Newman.  If  we  do  not,  however,  we  can  not  spend  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  depends  upon  how  soon  this  appropriation  is 
available  to  carry  on  the  work  to  completion,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  are  asking  for  that  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  attempting  to  get  these  utilities  before  us  by 
the  1st  of  July,  or  before  that  time,  and  they  may  go  into  court  by 
the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Page.  We  may  expect,  then,  Colonel,  that  the  permanent  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  this  Public  Utilities  Commission  will  be  some- 
thing like  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  ? 

Col.  Kutz.   Yes,  sir,  as  we  foresee  it  now. 

STREET   CLEANING  DIVISION. 
PAY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr.  Page.  You  increase  the  superintendent  from  $2,500  to  $3,000, 
You  are  jumping  him  right  considerably  at  one  time. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  a  very  important  division  and,  as  I  said  before, 
most  of  the  heads  of  our  divisions  are  getting$3,000  or  $3,300,  ana 
some  of  them  receive  $3,500  and  $3,600.  The  superintendent  of 
street  cleaning  has,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  charge  of  the  col- 
lection by  contract  of  the  municipal  wastes.  He  has  a  very  impor- 
tant organization  and  a  very  efficient  organization,  and  we  believe 
that  $3,000  is  proper  compensation  for  the  position. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  this  request  been  preferredin  any  former  bill! 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

CHIEF  CLERK. 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  ask  that  his  clerk  be  increased  from  $1,600  to 
$1,800. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  position  has  been  carried  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  clerk,  and  we  are  proposing  to  cut  out  the  clerk,  because 
he  performs  no  clerical  duty,  and  call  hirn  assistant  superintendent 
at  a  salary  of  $1,800. 

24228—16 5 
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ADDITIONAL  INSPECTOR. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  additional  employment  at  $1,100. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  an  additional  inspector  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  collecting  the  city  wastes.  The  commissioners  are  extending  the 
area  each  year.  During  the  last  year  they  made  three  extensions  of 
this  collection  service  for  garbage  and  municipal  waste .  of  other 
kinds,  and  the  territory  covered  by  these  inspectors  is  now  so  large 
that  they  can  not  cover  it  properly.  We  get  a  great  many  com- 
plaints about  the  service,  and  always  will  vmile  it  is  being  aone  by 
contract.  We  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  investigate  each  of  those 
complaints,  because  our  contract  provides  for  fining  the  contractor 
in  the  case  of  every  established  complaint.  The  territory  is  now  so 
large  that  the  inspectors  can  not  cover  it,  and  we  want  to  redistrict 
it  and  employ  an  additional  man. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  recall  how  often  the  contractor  is  required  to 
make  collections  of  waste  and  trash  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
city  ?  How  often  is  he  supposed  to  make  those  collections  ? 
%  Col.  Kutz.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  with  the 
tune  of  the  year.  Garbage,  I  think,  is  collected  once  a  week  in  the 
winter  time  and  twice  a  week  in  summer  time.  Ashes  in  the  central 
part  of  the  District  are  collected  twice  a  week  and  miscellaneous 
refuse  once  a  week.  In  some  of  the  outlaying  sections  we  have  an 
ash  service  of  only  once  a  week.  Of  course  the  ash  service  increases 
When  the  furnaces  are  in  use. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  collections  are  made  twice  a  week  in  my  section. 

Mr.  Page.  And  in  my  section.  Some  question  was  asked  with 
Reference  to  other  services  than  the  collection  of  garbage  and  ashes. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  he  visits  my  alley  about  once  a  month. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  hope  you  will  report  him  because,  if  that  is  true,  I 
Will  be  glad  to  fine  him. 

Mr.  Page.  I  did  not  report  this  matter  because  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  great  inconvenience  to  me,  but  I  did  get  tired  of  looking  at  three 
or  lour  boxes  of  refuse  that  had  been  gathered  just  before  I  moved 
back  into  my  house.  It  was  a  lot  of  refuse  collected*  in  cleaning  up 
the  premises  and  was  made  up  of  various  things  that  were  neither 
garbage  nor  ashes.  Those  boxes  stood  at  my  gate,  I  am  satisfied, 
for  three  weeks. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  limit  miscellaneous  refuse  which  we  collect  under 
the  contract  to  certain  specified  articles.  For  instance,  we  will  not 
take  mixed  refuse,  where  ashes  and  garbage  are  mixed  with  other 
things.  We  do  not  take  away  leaves,  cut  grass,  or  things  of  that 
kind,  nor  do  we  take  away  wall  paper,  old  plastering,  or  building 
materials.  Those  things  are  not  covered  by  the  contract.  Some- 
times the  contractor  is  careless,  and  sometimes  he  is  justified  in 
refusing  mixed  refuse  that  he  is  not  required  to  carry. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  instance  I  mentioned  that  may  have  been  the 
trouble.  They  may  have  put  something  in  the  boxes  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  not  contracted^  to  carry  away.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  broader  contract  than  that. 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  we  must  be  careful  to  exclude  building  mate- 
rials. 
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Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  proper.  A  good  deal  of  this 
trash,  as  I  recall  it — and  I  only  recall  it  since  this  conversation 
commenced — or  possibly  all  of  it,  must  have  been  made  up  of  the 
clipping  from  shrubs  and  vines  in  my  back  yard. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  contract  ought  to  be  broad- 
ened.    He  is  not  required  to  carry  away  grass,  weeds,  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  that  language  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  very 
much  that  he  can  cany  away  except  old  newspapers. 

Col.  Kutz.  He  carries  newspapers,  tin  cans,  broken  crockery,  glass- 
ware, and  old  furniture. 

Mr.  Page.  Each  householder  in  the  District  will  have  to  find  out 
exactly  what  is  in  the  contract  and  keep  the  other  things  out  of  the 
barrel. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  this  advantage-'-in  most  other  places  you 
would  have  to  hire  somebody  to  carry  it  away.  Did  the  contractor 
finally  remove  the  boxes  of  refuse  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  suppose  he  did.  I  suppose  he  got  tired  of  looking  at 
them  himself  and  carried  them  away. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  must  have  been  material  that  came  within  the 
contract,  then. 

AUTOMOBILE   BOARD. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  real  need  for  this  automobile 
board  and  board  of  examiners  % 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  extra  compensation  paid  to  the  gentleman  who 
gets  out  these  licenses  for  automobiles.  It  is  really  additional  com- 
pensation to  an  employee. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  do  that  work  at  night. 


Thursday,  January  6,  1916. 
department  of  insurance. 

DEPUTY  AND   EXAMINER. 

Mr.  Page.  You  increase  the  salary  and  change  the  designation  of 
the  examiner  at  $1,700  to  deputy  and  examiner  at  $2,000  and  also 
increase  the  salary  of  a  stenographer  from  $720  to  $840. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  duties  of  the  examiner  and  the  statistician 
both  of  whom  formerly  have  been  paid  $1,700  each  are  very  different, 
and  the  duties  of  the  examiner  are  of  a  higher  order  of  responsibility 
and  importance  and  require  a  man  of  greater  ability.  He  ought  to 
be  a  good  accountant,  and  not  only  a  man  who  is  a  good  accountant, 
so  far  as  actual  figures  are  concerned,  but  one  wno  can  interpret 
figures  and  when  he  goes  in  to  examine  the  books  of  an  insurance 
company  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  business,  and  some 
of  the  devious  ways  of  business,  to  interpret  what  is  behind  them,  if 
there  is  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  the  man  who  now  holds  this  position  have  that 
ability  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  he  has.  He  has  been  there  for  a  good 
many  years  and  he  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  office  has  oeen 
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greatly  speeded  up  in  the  amount  and  character  of  work  it  has  been 
doing.  This  last  year  this  examiner  examined  completely  sixteen 
companies  and  in  addition  to  that  had  charge  of  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  several  companies.  We  also  feel  that  he  ought  to  be 
made  deputy  and  examiner  because  in  the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance,  who  is  not  only  away  on  his  vacation  in  the 
summer  time,  but  who  is  of  necessity  frequently  absent  from  the 
city  on  business  connected  with  the  office,  there  is  nobody  in  the 
office  who  can  take  any  action  or  sign  any  papers.  If  an  insurance  agent 
wants  to  take  out  a  license  he  must  wait  until  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  comes  back ;  or  if  a  sudden  necessity  should  arise  for  ordering 
an  examination  of  a  company,  this  examiner  can  not  go  out  and 
examine  it  but  has  to  wait  until  he  can  get  a  formal  order  from  the 
superintendent,  and  we  f6el  that  if  his  designation  were  changed  to 
deputy  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  that  change  of  designation  give  him  power  to 
act? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  be  the  acting  superintendent. 
The  department  of  insurance's  work  has  increased  a  very  great  deal. 
Its  revenues  have  increased  from  $67,000  in  1902  to  $102,000  last 
year.  Of  course,  its  revenues  are  much  greater  than  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  office ;  in  fact,  ten  times  as  great.     It  is  one  of  the  most 

Erofitable  offices  we  have.  The  premiums  paid  in  the  District  of 
olumbia  on  insurance  policies  amount  to  more  than  the  direst  taxes 
paid  here.  Last  year  over  $7,000,000  was  paid  on  premiums  for 
fire,  life,  sick,  accident,  and  various  other  forms  of  insurance.  We 
believe  the  work  of  the  office  would  be  f  acilitated,  and  we  also  believe 
the  duties  of  this  office  justify  a  larger  salary. 


PAY  OF  STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr.  Page.  What  about  the  stenographer,  Mr.  Brownlow? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  stenographer  is  paid  now  $60  a  month  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  changes  there  have  been.  There  have  been 
several  changes  in  the  year  I  have  been  there,  because  you  can  not 

fet  a  good  stenographer,  such  as  we  ought  to  have  in  that  place,  and 
eep  him  for  that  money,  and  we  think  the  compensation  ought  to 
be  increased  to  $840. 

surveyor's  office. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  surveyor's  office  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $100 
a  year  for  the  computer  and  an  increase  of  $75  a  year  for  the  in- 
spector. 

PAY  OP  COMPUTER. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  first  is  a  small  increase  as  a  matter  of  recognition 
of  the  exceptional  ability  of  the  man  who  occupies  that  position; 
the  only  man  in  the  builaing  who  is  a  skilled  comptometer  operator. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  has  he  been  there,  Colonel? 

Col.  Kutz.  Eleven  years.  We  feel  he  is  underpaid  at  the  present 
rate  of  salary. 

PAY  OP  INSPECTOR. 

The  $75  increase  for  the  other  man  is  in  lieu  of  what  he  has  hereto- 
fore been  receiving  by  way  of  notary  fees.     People  making  sub- 
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divisions  are  required  to  attest  them  before  a  notary,  and  heretofore 
this  employee  has  been  permitted  to  do  this  in  connection  with  his 
other  duties  and  receive  a  fee  of  25  cents.  As  a  matter  of  adminis- 
tration we  have  abolished  that  practice,  but  as  he  had  been  receiving 
that  compensation  for  a  great  many  years,  and  also  his  predecessor 
before  him,  we  felt  it  only  fair  to  make  this  adjustment. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  did  vou  discontinue  that  practice  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  just  felt  it  was  a  matter  of  good  administration  to 
abolish  fees  where  we  could  abolish  them. 

Mr.  Newman.  A  citizen  comes  into  this  public  office  and  has  to 
make  an  affidavit  incidental  to  what  he  wants  to  do  and  to  have  an 
employee  of  this  public  office  charge  him  25  cents,  which  would  go  to 
the  employee,  dia  not  seem  to  us  good  administration. 

Col.  Kutz.  You  understand  the  public  gets  the  benefit  of  this 
change  because  we  require  him  to  take  these  affidavits  without  cost. 

Mr.  Page.  You  require  him  to  take  them  without  cost  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  under  the  expense  of  providing  his 
notarial  seal  and  bond. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  custom  has  obtained  for  a  good  many  years; 
so  long  that  it  was  considered  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  the 
position. 

enforcement  ok  oiitli>-labor  law. 

[See  p.  71.] 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  a  new  provision  with  reference  to  the  child- 
labor  law: 

Child-labor  law:  For  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  "To  regulate 
the  employment  of  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May  twenty- 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  namely:  For  two  inspectors,  at  $1,200  each, 
$2,400:  Provided,  lhat  the  existing  provision  of  law  requiring  the  detail  of  two  privates 
of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  for  the  enforcement  of  said  Act  is  repealed. 

The  purpose  of  that,  of  course,  is  to  relieve  the  two  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  police  force  from  this  duty. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  to  put  the  child-labor  law  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  eight-hour  law  for  females,  where  there  are  special  inspectors. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  also  add  two  men  to  the  District  rolls. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  rives  us  two  more  patrolmen  which  we  need. 
But,  aside  from  that,  this  is  not  properly  police  duty. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF    FEMALES. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  inspectors  might  not 
look  after  both  of  these  laws  you  have  mentioned — tne  child-labor  law 
and  the  eight-hour  law? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  the  eight-hour  law  inspectors  would  not 
have  time  to  take  on  this  additional  work. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  I  can  make  that  clear  by  explaining  to 
you  how  the  eight-hour  law  inspectors  work.  The  city  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  and  one  of  the  inspectors  is  always  on  duty. 
They  go  to  a  laundry,  for  instance,  and  while  they  are  around  inspect- 
ing to  see  that  the  cards  are  up,  if  they  find  an  apparent  violation, 
two  of  these  persons  go  to  that  place  early  in  the  morning  and  stand 
and  watch  it.     It  takes  two  of  them  to  make  out  a  case.     If  they 
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eat  anything  it  has  to  be  brought  to  them,  because  they  do  not 
leave  their  fixed  posts  until  night  or  until  all  the  women  employed 
there  are  out.  It  is  very  arduous  and  difficult  work  and  work  that 
is  so  hard  that  two  of  the  women  we  employed  quit  because  they 
simply  could  not  stand  up  under  the  hard  work,  but  in  no  other 
way  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  women  have  been  continuously 
employed  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  In  addition  to  that,  then* 
inspection  duties  with  respect  to  the  cards  would  make  it  impossible 
to  put  any  more  work  on  those  three  persons. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  is  this  law  being  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is. 

Mr.  Page.  You  mentioned  laundries;  is  it  being  enforced  not  only 
in  laundries,  but  in  restaurants  and  various  other  places  ?' 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Wherever  we  can  find  any  violations,  we  enforce 
the  law. 

Mr.  Page.  How  about  department  stores? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  department  stores  never  resisted  it  at  all. 
There  are  one  or  two  small  stores  in  the  F  and  G  Street  neighborhood 
which  we  had  to  take  steps  against,  but  the  larger  department 
stores  and  all  of  the  larger  employments  in  a  mercantile  way,  when 
the  law  became  effective,  simply  rearranged  their  schedules  so  as  to 
comply  with  the  law.  I  have  had  the  experience  in  a  department 
store  twice  myself  of  being  in  there  late  shopping  and  when  the 
bell  rang  the  girl  would  say,  "You  will  have  to  excuse  me;  I  will 
have  to  get  a  man  clerk,"  and  she  would  hustle  a  minute  or  two 
and  get  a  man  clerk  to  complete  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Slemp.  She  probably  knew  you  were  one  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  department 
stores  themselves  have  been  very  anxious  to  abide  by  the  law. 
The  places  where  we  have  had  trouble  in  looking  after  them  have 
been  laundries  and  dressmaking  establishments  and  some  of  the 
smaller  stores. 

Mr.  Davis.  Restaurants  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Restaurants  and  drug  stores. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  this  law  apply  to  hotels  also  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  hotels  resisted  for  a  while  and  some  of  them 
attempted  to  get  themselves  classified  as  apartment  houses  and  not 
as  hotels,  but  they  have  made  their  arrangements  and  have  adopted 
regular  schedules  now  to  conform  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  that  apply  to  the  restaurants  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Generally,  how  does  the  law  work  and  how  are  they 
satisfied  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Of  course,  as  is  true  with  respect  to  any  law  of 
this  social  character,  the  people  who  believe  in  it  do  not  come  around 
when  you  enforce  it  with  banners  flying  to  congratulate  you;  but  the 
greater  number  of  complaints  have  been  from  women  who  want  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  they  have  been  comparatively  very 
few  in  number.  Its  enforcement  comes  under  the  health  officer  and 
is  in  my  department,  and  I  should  say  that  during  the  whole  year  I 
have  had  not  above  10  complaints. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  year? 
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Mr.  Bbownlow.  Not  above  ten  complaints  in  the  year  against  the 
hardship  of  the  law,  and  in  personal  conversations  I  nave  had  with  a 
great  many  women  they  have  said  it  has  been  a  very  great  benefit  to 
them. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  this  law  apply  to  dressmaking  establishments? 

Mr.  Bbownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  the  inspectors  undertake  to  enforce  it  there  as  well 
as  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Bbownlow.  They  do;  and  some  of  our  largest  prosecutions 
have  been  against  dressmaking  establishments.  In  fact,  the  prose* 
cution  that  went  through  to  the  court  of  appeals  in  which  the  law 
was  upheld  was  a  case  against  a  dressmaking  establishment  where  the 
violations  were  flagrant. 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  you  had  many  violations  ? 

Mr.  Bbownlow.  Yes;  we  have  had  several  violations. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  get  your  evidence  wholly  from  the  inspectors! 

Mr.  Bbownlow.  Very  largely,  because  the  employees  are  very 
reluctant  to  testify,  although  some  of  them  did  testify  in  this  dress- 
making establishment  case.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  loath  to  testify, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  on  their  part,  which  is  very 
natural,  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their  employment  and  also 
afraid  of  a  possible  blacklisting. 

CHILD  labob  law. 

[See  p.  69.] 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  if  these  inspectors  under  the  eight-hoiir 
law  were  to  observe  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  law  under  present 
conditions  would  they  take  cognizance  of  it,  or  do  they  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  their  own  work  ? 

Mr.  Bbownlow.  I  think  they  are  looking  after  the  women  very 
largely,  and  in  most  of  the  places  where  they  are  operating  there  are 
not  any  such  violations.  The  inspection  as  to  the  child  labor  law, 
of  course,  is  very  rigid  on  the  part  of  these  two  men,  in  conjunction, 
with  the  people  with  whom  they  work  at  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  give  out  the  permits  to  children.  In  connection  with  the  child 
labor  law  the  law  says  that  so  far  as  theatrical  employments  are 
concerned  any  one  commissioner  can  issue  a  permit.  So  that  that  law 
has  been  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance — I  mean, 
so  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  concerned — although  the  exceptions 
were  perfectly  legal  and  people  who  wanted  permits  for  a  child  to 
appear  in  a  theatrical  performance  simply  came  to  one  of  the  com^ 
missioners  and  got  a  permit,  and  sometimes  those  applications  were 
for  children  as  young  as  two  or  three  years.  We  turned  them  down, 
in  cases  like  that,  but  it  is  a  common  thing  to  have  applications  for 
children  four  or  five  years  old. 

As  long  as  the  children  who  were  performing  here  as  actors  only 
came  to  the  vaudeville  theaters  or  with  an  occasional  play  like  the 
Blue  Bird,  or  something  like  that,  it  did  not  amount  to  much.  But 
of  late,  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  there  have  sprung  up  in  these 
five  and  ton  cent  moving-picture  houses  all  over  the  District  and  in 
the  outlying  eastern  and  southern  parts,  especially,  Friday  night 
amateur  nights  and  Charlie  Chaplin  contests  and  any  number  of 
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things  in  which  these  children  were  given  tickets.  Sometimes  they 
Were  paid  by  being  given  so  many  tickets  so  they  could  come  back 
every  night  ior  the  rest  of  the  week:.  I  heard  of  several  cases  of  little 
children  who  were  hanging  around  where  some  man  who  was  the 
ticket  agent  was  getting  them  to  take  part,  or  some  fellow  playing 
the  piano  at  one  of  these  places  would  make  the  request,  and  I  heard 
a  great  many  complaints,  aid  it  got  so  that  these  requests  for  these 
children  under  age  which  came  to  the  commissioners,  instead  of  being 
two  or  three  a  month  as  it  used  to  be  when  they  came  to  the  regular 
theaters,  began  coming  in  at  the  rate,  especially  on  Fridays,  of  some- 
times as  hign  as  10  a  day,  and  one  day  I  believe  I  had  nearly  twenty. 
The  commissioners  then  passed  a  resolution  of  the  board  that  after 
January  1,  1916,  giving  two  months'  notice,  such  permission  would 
not  be  granted  to  any  child  under  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Sage.  In  the  general  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  District 
by  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  is  there  any  effort 
made  bv  them  when  on  duty  to  enforce  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  child  labor  law  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  two  officers  who  have  this  work  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  police  force,  and  Maj.  Pullman  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  captains  aid  lieutenants  to  it  and  urged  them  to  aid 
in  the  work  in  every  way.  However,  their  work  is  outside.  The 
policeman  does  not  go  inside  of  the  establishments,  as  a  rule,  unless 
ne  is  called  in. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is,  a  policeman  in  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  a  patrolman  is  an  outside  man.  He  is  going 
along  the  streets  and  it  is  not  his  business  to  do  that;  in  fact,  if  he  goes 
into  a  place  and  stays  very  long  we  discipline  him  for  it. 

Mr.  rAGE.  In  the  event  this  item  you  are  asking  for  here  were 
granted  and  sufficient  inspectors  were  appointed  to  enforce  this  law, 
Would  they  have  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
force  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  would,  indeed,  just  as  we  give  these  female 
labor  law  inspectors  cooperation  in  every  way  they  ask  for  it,  by 
assistance  in  watching,  and  so  forth,  at  such  times  as  they  can. 

^  Mr.  Slemp.  Are  there  any  so-called  sweatshops  at  all  around  the 
city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Not  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  to  amount 
to  anything. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  mean  are  there  a  lot  of  factories  making  shirts  and 
clothing  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Not  in  the  sense  of  clothes  making  or  artificial 
flower  making,  which  are  the  things  we  usually  talk  about  when  we 
talk  about  sweatshops.  There  are  some  paper  box  factories  where 
wages  are  far  below  what  any  minimum  wage  law  would  fix,  I  have 
Understood.     I  have  not  looted  into  that  very  closely. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  come  under  the  general  system  of  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  and  of  course  the  eight-hour  law  is  enforced 
and  they  do  not  employ  children.  The  effect  of  this  child-labor  law 
has  been  largely  to  eliminate  that  trouble  here.  Of  course,  the  school 
authorities  have  been  quite  liberal  in  granting  permits  to  newsboys, 
which  they  can  do.  I  mean,  they  have  done  it  where  the  require- 
ments were  lived  up  to  and  the  cliild  was  in  school.     But  we  believe 
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that  with  sufficient  inspectors  who  can  go  in  and  stay  and  who  will 
not  have  other  duties,  they  would  be  better  than  policemen.  Of 
course,  these  policemen  have  no  duties  connected  with  the  police 
force.  They  do  all  the  clerical  work  and  they  do  nothing  but  this 
work. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  they  wear  the  regular  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  do  not  wear  any  unform  and  they  have  an 
office  and  do  the  clerical  work  and  also  this  inspection  work.  They 
have  no  connection  with  the  police  force  whatsoever  except  they  are 
paid  through  it,  and  they  are  members  who  can  not  be  dismissed 
except  by  the  trial  board  and  have  all  of  the  advantages  of  police- 
men, but  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  policemen. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  doubt  if  you  have  enough  force  to  take  care  of  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  You  mean,  with  two  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  in  a  town  of  this  kind,  where  the  indus- 
tries are  not  so  very  many  and  where  they  are  easily  spotted,  I 
think  two  would  be  enough.  Thev  are  doing  good  work  but  I  would 
prefer  to  have  civilians,  and  frankfy  I  would  prefer  to  have  somebody 
who  had  a  little  different  social  pomt  of  view  from  that  of  a  man  who 
has  come  up  from  the  police  force;  a  man  who  would  not  only  enforce 
the  law  but  would  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  and  would  enforce  the  law  and  at  tne  same  time 
would  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  this  is  a  change  of  existing  law  and  is 
one  of  those  items  we  have  gone  into  very  fully*  because  of  the  inter- 
est we  take  in  it,  but  it  will  oe  subject  to  a  pomt  of  order. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY — APPOINTMENTS  TO  AND  REMOVALS  FROM  POSITIONS. 

(See  p.^235.) 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  the  item  for  the  free  public  library. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  only  item  in  the  library  estimate  that  we  wish 
to  make  any  statement  about  is  the  proposed  legislation  on  page  36. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  in  line  with  several  other  recommendations  you 
have  made,  and  of  course  is  a  change  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  library  trustees  are  now  and  have  always  been 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  and  they  employ  the  librarian,  and 
the  librarian  has  entire  control  of  the  personnel  and  the  organization. 
I  think  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  desirability  of  having  this 
institution  directly  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  is  my 
statement  that  that  is  the  only  thing  in  these  estimates  we  want  to 
make  any  statement  about.  Not  having  control  of  and  authority 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  library  we  are  automatically  prevented 
from  assuming  responsibility  over  just  such  a  thing  as  these  estimates. 
We  can  not  know  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  institution  because 
we  have  not  control  over  it  as  we  have  over  other  departments. 

Mr.  Page.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Newman,  these  estimates  are 
submitted  through  you  but  without  change  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  the  details  are  concerned.  We 
did  send  the  estimates  back  and  asked  the  board  to  reduce  the  total, 
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but  as  to  the  details  and  as  to  how  they  reduced  the  total  we  left  to 
them. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  hear  the  librarian  on  these  items. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  is  a  large  increase. 

Mr.  Page.  Last  year  we  gave  them  exactly  what  they  estimated 
for,  $47,100.  In  tne  last  two  years  we  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tion from  $42,000  to  $47,000. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  I  might  mention,  Mr.  Page,  that  whereas 
you  gave  them  what  they  asked  for  last  jrear,  it  was  practically  the 
current  bill  reenacted.  Last  year  we  arbitrarily  cut  their  increases 
down  substantially,,  I  think  to  the  appropriation  of  the  preceding 
year  because  of  the  economy  we  were  practicing  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  entirely  true. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  the  reduction  which  we  requested  them  to 
make  this  year,  I  think,  was  $20,000;  that  is,  their  estimates  as 
submitted  were  $20,000  more  than  the  total  of  these  estimates. 

CONTINGENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

On  page  43,  under  the  item,  "Contingent  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses," I  notice  you  reduce  the  allowance  from  $360  to  $300  per 
annum  for  maintenance  of  vehicles.  That  is  in  line  with  the  state- 
ment you  made  yesterday  ? 

Col.*  Kutz.  Yes;  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  uniformity. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice,  however,  under  this  item  the  current  appropri- 
ation is  $36,925,  and  you  ask  for  $37,500,  an  increase  of  $575. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  merely  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  class 
of  expenditures  authorized  by  that  paragraph — printing,  books,  law 
books,  books  of  reference,  and  so  forth. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  details  are  given  at  the  top  of  page  44. 

Mr.  Page.  The  unexpended  balance  under  this  appropriation  was 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES,  AND   MOTOR   TRUCKS. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  we  come  to  the  automobile  proposition,  for  the 
maintenance,  care,  and  repair  or  automobiles,  motorcycles,  and 
motor  trucks.  In  the  current  law  we  gave  you  under  this  item  six 
additional  motor  vehicles,  and  you  ask  m  this  authorization  for  three 
new  and  the  exchange  of  seven  motor  vehicles,  including  the  assessor's 
office  and  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians.  Where 
is  the  other  new  one  to  go  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  other  new  one  is  for  the  surveyor's  office,  but  it  is 
really  authorized  by  the  present  law.  There  is  an  authorization  for  a 
two-passenger  vehicle  ior  the  surveyor's  office,  but  what  is  needed  in 
the  surveyor's  office  is  a  four-passenger  car  to  carry  a  surveying  party, 
so  we  have  not  taken  advantage  ol  the  authority  you  gave  us  last  year, 
but  have  merely  held  it,  and  we  ask  now  that  you  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  a  four-passenger  car  for  the  surveyor's  office.  It  is  a  real 
increase  of  three,  but  a  net  increase  of  two.  In  fact,  it  is  a  net 
increase  of  but  one  new  passenger-carrying  vehicle,  because  later  on 
you  will  see  that  we  ask  for  authority  to  exchange  one  automobile 
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for  a  motor  truck.  In  the  last  line  on  page  44  we  ask  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  18  passenger-carrying  vehicles  instead  of  17,  a  net  increase  of 
one. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  a  pretty  good  increase  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  1916.  The  increase  of  the  estimate  for  1917  over  the  appro- 
priation for  1916  is  over  $8,000. 

Mr.  Page.  With  some  detail,  in  order  that  yon  can  explain  just 
what  you  want  in  the  record,  and  in  order  that  we  may  get  it  into  our 
own  minds 

Mr.  Brownlow  (interposing).  It  is  stated  in  detail  on  page  47. 
The  total  estimate  for  purchase  and  exchange  of  motor  vehicles  is 
$8,300. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  in  your  estimate,  in  this  detailed  statement  on 
page  47,  that  the  new  car  you  ask  for  the  assessor's  office  is  put  down 
at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 

Col  Kxjtz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  thought  that  you  gentlemen  had  about  concluded  that 
an  automobile  of  very  much  less  price  than  that  could  be  used  econom- 
ically and  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  will  notice  on  page  46  that  we  suggest  a  change 
in  the  limitation  of  the  existing  law  in  that  respect.  I  think  it  was 
two  years  ago  that  you  put  in  this  provision  limiting  the  price  of  the 
five-passenger  vehicle  to  $2,000  and  the  price  of  a  two-passenger 
vehicle  to  $500,  and  we  suggest  that  the  cost  of  the  five-passenger  car 
be  limited  to  $1,600,  but  that  the  price  of  the  two-passenger  vehicle  be 
increased  to  $600.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  can  get  very  good 
machines  that  will  answer  all  purposes  for  $1,600  rather  than  $2,000. 

Mr.  Page.  The  truth  is  that  the  machine  that  you  could  buy  two 
years  ago  for  $2,200  you  can  buy  now  for  $1,600. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  the  prices  have  come  down  materially,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  this  suggested  reduction. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  have  you  been  paying  for  machines  under  that 
provision  on  page  46  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  purchased  but  one  five- 
passenger  car  since  this  limitation  was  put  in.  We  purchased  one 
seven-passenger  car  for  the  civilian  commissioners  for  $2,000  two 
years  ago,  and  then  we  purchased  one  for  the  workhouse  at  $1,500. 
I  think  we  have  purchased  only  these  two  cars  of  the  greater  capacity 
since  this  authorization  was  made. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  make  an  average  of  $1,600. 

Mr.  Page.  But  one  of  them  was  purchased  two  years  ago  before  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  cars. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  commissioners  here 
have  really  not  expended  that  amount  of  $2,000  per  car,  even  when 
they  were  authorized  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  recall  only  two  cars,  one  a  seven-passenger  car 
at  $2,000  and  the  other  a  five-passenger  car  fo^  ebout  $1,200  or 
$1,400. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  can  get  a  car  for  $1,200  that 
will  serve  the  purpose,  you  will  get  it  instead  of  the  $1,600  car? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  merelv  a  suggestion.  Obviously, 
the  price  of  automobiles  having  been  reduced,  tnis  limitation  ought 
to  be  reduced. 
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Mr.  Page.  While  you  have  reduced  the  limitation  on  the  four- 
seated  cars,  you  have  increased  the  limitation  on  the  two  seated  cars. 
I  am  afraid,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  being  a  member  of  this  admin- 
istration you  are  not  favorable  to  certain  efforts  that  have  been 
made  recently  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Mr.  Newman.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  that  is  the  reason  for  that 
increase.  Of  course,  the  $500  limitation  practically  restricts  us  to 
one  car,  and  while  the  probabilities  are  that  we  will  buy  that  car  in 
the  future,  because  they  are  very  economical  and  desirable,  yet,  if 
we  do  want  a  little  better  car  than  that,  we  probably  could  not  get 
it  for  $500. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  is  very  little  competition. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  want  that  leeway  of  $100. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  information  of  the  Commissioners — although  I 
have  no  idea  it  will  be  necessarv  in  the  case  of  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner, because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  informed 
himself — I  will  say  that  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Scientific  American, 
which  is  an  automobile  number  and  in  which  you  can  get  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  the  engineering  point  of  view,  not  only 
about  the  classification  of  cars  but  the  number  of  cars  that  are  manu- 
factured that  come  within  this  lower  limitation,  you  will  find  that 
certain  localities  not  generally  known  about  will  bear  investigation 
if  you  really  want  competition. 

Air.  Howard.  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion,  as  have  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  this  automobile  business  in  the  Government 
service,  particularly  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  about  to  run 
riot  with  the  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  not  only  in  the  District 
government,  but  the  use  of  automobiles  is  being  abused  very  much 
in  other  departments.  Of  course,  I  am  only  expressing  my  own 
view,  but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  hifalutin  motor  cars  for  any 
government  officials  of  any  character.  An  expenditure  of  $2,000  or 
$1,600  or  $1,500  for  a  five  passenger  car  is  simply  a  waste  of  money. 
I  know  that  from  practical  experience. 

Now,  if  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would  put  in  box-car  letters  on 
zebra-striped  cars  a  statement  that  they  were  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  would  do  that  in  order  to  stop  the 
private  use  of  these  cars,  or  their  use  on  any  but  official  business. 
Now,  I  say  that  this  privilege  is  abused.  I  would  not  say  that  there 
is  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  in  the  District  government,  because  I  do 
not  know,  but,  having  served  for  two  years  on  an  appropriating  com- 
mittee of  this  House  having  control  of  appropriations  for  another 
branch  of  the  Government,  I  know  the  privilege  is  being  abused,  and 
being  outrageously  abused.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
concise,  practical  statement  from  the  commissioners  about  the  use 
these  automobiles  are  going  to  be  put  to  and  showing  the  great 
necessity  for  them,  or  we  will  have  trouble  on  the  floor  oi  the  House. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  will  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  that. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  compare  the  use  of  automobiles  by  officials 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  use  of  automobiles  by  officials 
of  the  Federal  departments.  The  District  government's  functions 
are  such  that  quick  means  of  transportation  are  imperative  in  the 
discharge  of  those  functions.  As  to  the  personal  use  of  motor 
vehicles  by  officials  of  the  District,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  abso- 
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lutely  all  the  facts  and  information  that  we  have  got  or  that  can  be 
obtained,  because  we  know  that  they  are  properly  used  and  effi- 
ciently used.     In  other  words,  we  feel  that  our  skirts  are  clear. 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  course;  and  I  would  not  for  a  minute  say  that 
they  were  not  clear.  I  meant  no  reflection  at  all  in  what  I  said  on 
the  District  government;  but  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  think  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  will  agree  with  me,  are  getting  pretty 
leery  concerning  the  use  of  automobiles  in  the  Government  service, 
and  especially  in  the  Federal  departments  of  the  Government.  For 
instance,  take  your  engineering  department:  How  many  different 
divisions  do  you  have  in  your  engineering  department?  Do  you 
divide  the  men  up  into  squads  of,  say,  four  men — a  rodman,  a  chain- 
man,  and  transit  or  level  man  ?  How  many  would  you  have  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Do  you  mean  how  many  different  squads  ? 

Mr.  Howard,   i  es. 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  we  have  squads  for  the  sewer  department,  the 
water  department,  and  for  the  surveyor's  office.  Those  three  offices 
are  the  only  ones  that  send  out  men  in  squads. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  furnish  an  automobile  for  each  one  of  those 
divisions  of  your  office  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  transportation  is  assigned 
definitely  for  different  purposes,  but  we  make  a  suggestion  elsewhere 
in  the  bill  to  establish  a  central  garage  for  our  passenger-carrying 
automobiles,  place  it  in  charge  of  a  smgle  individual,  and  not  per- 
mit any  car  to  be  taken  out  of  that  garage  except  for  a  specific 
purpose.  Then,  each  time  a  car  is  taken  out  the  time  it  is  used  is  to 
be  covered  by  a  certificate,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this:  It  occurs  to 
me  that  it  would  be  economy  in  the  use  of  motor  cars  for  the  sur- 
veying squads  to  have  a  scheme  of  that  sort  for  the  transportation. 
For  instance,  a  surveying  squad  would  go  out  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  city  to  do  some  work,  and  a  car  is  taken  out  there  for  their 
transportation,  the  surveying  tools  and  appliances  being  taken  alone 
with  them.  Now,  the  car  stands  there  all  day,  or  until  they  finish 
that  job.  When  that  car  leaves  the  garage  it  is  known  that  it  is 
going  to  be  used  only  for  the  transportation  of  that  crowd  of  men  to 
that  particular  point,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  with  a  proper  arrange- 
ment this  same  car  could  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  other 
parties.  For  instance,  one  car  could  take  three  surveying  parties  to 
their  work  and  bring  them  back,  under  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
work.  It  is  simply  a  foolish  waste  of  money  to  furnish  three  cars  for 
the  transportation  of  three  different  squads  that  are  working  within 
at  least  four  miles  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Newman.  At  the  present  time  we  have  not  a  central  garage. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  know  that.  I  am  using  that  for  an  illustration. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  growth  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  the  use  of  them  by  public  officials  is  being  abused.  It  is  an 
abuse  that  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  here  in 
this  committee  nor  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  anyJiighfalutin 
motor  cars  for  Government  officials  that  are  drawing  $1,500  or  $2,000 
a  year.  I  think  that  a  very  positive  statement  ought  to  be  put  in 
the  record  here  about  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  these  cars,  the 
economy  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  them,  and  a  statement  showing 
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that  they  are  absolutely  essential  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
District  government. 

Col.  Kutz.  Every  substitution  that  we  have  made  of  motor  trans- 
portation for  horse  and  buggy  transportation  has  been  a  step  toward 
economy. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  I  believe  to  be  true  so  far  as  the  present  Dis- 
trict commissioners  are  concerned,  but,  as  the  Chairman  stated 
yesterday,  you  come  and  go;  and  the  question  is  how  soon  will  this 
privilege  be  very  greatly  abused  by  somebody  who  succeeds  you 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Howard,  on  your  main  proposition  I  think  every 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  former  members  of  it, 
are  in  full  agreement,  and  in  each  of  the  hearings  for  the  last  two 
years  this  matter  has  been  very  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  We  have 
tried  to  have  these  gentlemen  justify  the  purchase  of  every  single 
automobile  that  we  have  given  them  authority  to  purchase,  and 
they  have  tried  occasionally  to  secure  some  that  they  did  not  get — 
there  were  possibly  one  or  two.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  membership  of  the  House  is  exactly  as  you  have  stated 
it.  However,  in  the  face  of  that,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
heretofore  in  the  handling  of  this  bill  to  convince  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  all  of  the  items  we  brought  in  were  meritorious  and 
that  they  would  result  in  economy.  I  think  this  subcommittee  can 
o  in  now  with  as  clean  hands  as  we  have  before,  and  for  that  reason 

want  now  in  this  table  on  page  47 — the  second  table,  under  the 
heading  of  the  new  vehicles  to  be  purchased,  one  for  the  assessor's 
office  at  $1,500,  one  for  the  board  of  children's  guardians  at  $600, 
and  one  for  the  surveyor's  office  at  $1,000 — a  statement  showing 
for  what  purpose  they  are  required.  Now,  Col.  Kutz,  I  would  like 
to  have  from  you  a  statement  as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  car 
that  you  have  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  estimate. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  only  one  I  am  asking  for  is  the  one  in  the  surveyor's 
office.  We  want  a  four-passenger  car  instead  of  the  two-passenger 
car  you  authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  amount  of  money  is  the  same,  is  it  not,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Last  year  the  authorization  was  for  a  two-passenger 
car,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $500.     It  is  useless  for  us  to  buy  a  two- 

gassenger  car  for  the  surveyor's  office,  because  we  do  not  need  it. 
»ur  feeling  is  that  $1,000  will  purchase  a  car  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  this  office. 

Mr.  Page.  There  are  several  makes  of  cars  that  you  can  purchase 
for  $1,000  that  will  meet  these  requirements.  You  propose  to  pur- 
chase one  for  the  board  of  children's  guardians  at  $600  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  We  will  probably  get  a  five-passenger  Ford  for 
them. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a  car  costing  more  for  the 
assessor's  office  than  the  one  for  the  surveyor's  office  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  have  talked  to  the  assessor  about  that.  That 
car  ought  to  carry  a  driver  and  the  three  real  estate  men  and  the  field 
books.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  specially  built  body,  such  as  we  have 
now  on  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  that  they  use  when  they  go  around 
to  view  the  property.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  seven- 

{>assenger  car  which  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  very 
arge  field  books  that  they  have  to  carry  with  them.     They  now  have 
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a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  but,  of  course,  that  greatly  limits  them  in 
the  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  Page.  That  horse-drawn  vehicle  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
purchase  of  this  car,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  ought  to  be  a  large  car  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  men  that  have  to  go  and  the  number 
of  field  books  that  must  be  carried.  I  suppose  those  field  books 
weigh  about  200  pounds.  They  are  very  large.  There  would  be 
room  enough  in  a  small  five-passenger  car  for  the  people,  but  there 
would  not  be  room  for  the  books  and  the  paraphernalia  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  with  them. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  could  more  profitably  use  an  automobile  than  that 
office. 

Mr.  Page.  The  board  of  children's  guardians  is  asking  for  a  $600 
car? 

Mr.  Newman.  Our  intention  was  to  buy  a  five-passenger  Ford,  or 
a  car  of  about  that  character  for  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Which  the  agent  will  drive  himself.  There  will 
be  no  driver  for  that,  because  the  agent  of  the  board  of  children's 
guardians  will  handle  it  himself.  It  will  permit  him  to  transport 
those  hundreds  of  children  which  he  has  to  transport  continuously. 

Mr.  Page.  How  is  he  doing  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  He  is  doing  it  by  street  car,  and  doing  it  by  frequent 
use  of  the  commissioner's  automobile  and  the  occasional  use  of  some 
horse-drawn  vehicle  that  we  can  requisition  for  him  from  some  other 
department.  Sometimes  he  uses  the  engineer  commissioner's 
automobile,  but  it  is  done  mostly  by  street  cars.  He  came  up  to  my 
office  the  other  morning,  or  within  the  last  month,  and  said,  "I  have 

fot  to  go  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Children  down  at  Blue 
lains  to  get  a  girl  and  bring  her  up  here  to  the  Juvenile  Court." 
Then  he  said  "  I  have  also  to  go  to  the  National  Training  School  for 
Girls  and  bring  a  girl  into  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  I  must  get  there 
by  10  o'clock.  Can  you  get  me  an  automobile  somewhere?"  It 
happened  that  the  civilian  commissioner's  car  was  not  in  use,  so  we 
turned  it  over  to  him.  The  car  tickets  that  he  has  to  use  make  an 
expense,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  very  slow  process  when  he  uses  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle.  This  is  a  thing  that  is  daily,  continuous,  and  constant. 
When  the  court  disposes  of  a  case  and  decides  that  a  child  shall  be 
placed  somewhere,  U  is  necessary  for  this  officer  to  take  the  child  to 
that  home,  whether  an  institution  or  a  private  home. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  you  ask  authority  to  exchange  four-passenger- 
carrying  automoDiles,  the  exchange  price  of  one  of  them  being  $600, 
two  $1,200,  and  one  $1,000? 

Mr.  Newman.  Just  before  you  leave  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians there  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  about  that; 
the  appropriation  for  that  service  authorizes  the  hire  of  means  of 
transportation.  We  got  from  the  Comptroller  a  statement  of  just 
what  we  could  do  under  that  authorization,  and  he  said  that  this 
agent  could  hire  transportation.  He  said  that  he  could  hire  motor 
vehicle  transportation  in  an  emergency,  and  occasionally  he  does 
that  in  rush  cases  where  he  has  to  go  quickly  and  there  is  no  trans- 
portation from  any  other  department  of  the  service  that  he  can  get. 
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You  will  see,  of  course,  that  that  is  very  expensive,  and  it  is  unjusti- 
fiable except  in  cases  of  great  emergency. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  $1,000  in  the  exchange  of  a  passenger  car 
for  the  surveyor's  office. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  for  exchange  in  connection  with  the  surveyor's 
office.  We  will  get  the  same  kind  of  car  as  the  new  one  asked  for 
the  surveyor's  office.  We  have  in  that  office  one  very  old  car  that 
ought  to  nave  been  discarded  a  year  ago,  because  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  maintenance.  We  want  to  exchange  that  and  get  a  new  one, 
for  which  we  ask  $1,000.  The  other  exchange  is  to  cost  $600,  for 
which  we  expect  to  get  a  Ford  car. 

Mr.  Page.  You^would  realize  nothing  on  the  exchange.  You  ask 
for  $600  as  the  exchange  price.  You  ask  for  one  in  the  surface 
division  at  $600  and  two  in  the  street-cleaning  division.  You  ask 
$600  as  the  exchange  price  of  each. 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  the  existing  cars  have  very  small  value.  They 
have  some  value,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  but  they  do  have  some  value. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  might  get  $100  for  them,  or  we  might  get  a  little 
more,  but  they  are  very  old  cars.  They  will  be  seven  years  old 
before  we  have  a  chance  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  authority,  if  we 
get  it. 

MOTOR  TRUCK. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  exchange  of  a  motor  truck  here,  you  ask  for 
$2,000. 

Col  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  truck  for  gathering  up  street  sweep- 
ings collected  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  the  truck  you  propose  to  exchange  of  any  value  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is  a  passenger  car. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  to  replace  a  passenger  vehicle  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to  replace  a  passenger  vehicle.  We  took 
an  old  passenger  vehicle  in  the  shop,  put  a  truck  body  on  it,  and  used 
it  for  a  truck,,  but  it  has  not  the  capacity  or  strengtn  to  do  the  work 
required. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a  new 
truck  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  will  a  new  truck  of  the  capacity  you  desire  cost  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  ought  to  have  about  a  f-ton  truck. 

MOTORCYCLES. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  the  exchange  of  two  motorcycles  at 
$200  each. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  new  motorcycle  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  About  $250,  or  from  $200  to  $250. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  to  recapitulate,  your  request  is  for  two  new 
authorizations  absolutely  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Page.  The  substitution  of  a  five-passenger  car  for  the  two- 
passenger  car  already  authorized  ? 

Col.  Kxrrz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  for  the  exchange  of  four  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  the  exchange  of  one  passenger  automobile  now 
used  as  a  truck  for  a  truck  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  for  the  exchange  of  two  motorcycles  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

CENTRAL   GARAGE. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  47  you  ask  "For  the  purchase  or  condemnation 
of  a  site  and  for  the  erection  of  a  central  garage  thereon,  $35,000." 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that  % 

Col.  Kutz.  When  our  subordinates  presented  their  tentative  esti- 
mates to  the  commissioners  there  was  nardly  a  department  that  did 
not  ask  for  one  or  more  additional  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  and 
the  same  thought  occurred  to  the  commissioners  that  has  occurred 
to  Mr.  Howard  in  connection  with  the  use  of  passenger  vehicles.  We 
felt  that  the  present  system,  whereby  such  vehicles  were  assigned  to 
separate  departments,  was  uneconomical.  These  vehicles  are  housed 
in  difEerent  parts  of  the  city  and  there  is  no  way,  without  a  central 
garage,  by  which  we  can  unify  the  use  of  these  machines,  so  we  have 
had  inquiries  made,  and  an  estimate  prepared,  based  on  the  assessed 
value,  as  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  a  small  tract  of  land  in  the  rear  of  the 
District  Building,  with  the  expectation  of  putting  up  on  it  a  $10,000 
building  and  using  it  for  housmg  and  caring  for  all  of  our  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles,  which  number  about  15  now. 

If  we  can  get  such  a  central  garage  it  is  our  purpose  to  put  it  in 
charge  of  a  single  individual,  have  every  passenger  automobile  housed 
there  and  notmng  taken  out  except  on  a  specific  requisition  and  on  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  use  ot  the  macnine  is  for  official  business. 
We  feel  that  such  a  garage  would  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  machines  that  we  now  have,  and  it  was  with  the  expectation  that 
you  would  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light  and  authorize  such  a 
garage  that  we  asked  for  no  more  machines  in  the  engineer  depart- 
ment, though  I  believe  the  need  is  greater  than  the  needof  a  year  ago, 
as  our  work  is  increasing  every  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  are  these  machines  now  being  stored  and  cared 
for? 

Col.  Kutz.  Some  of  them  in  the  water  department,  some  of  them 
near  the  repair  shop,  and  some  of  them  at  the  police  stations. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  police  car  is  kept  at  the  police  station. 

Col.  Kutz.  And  some  at  the  police  stables.  Tney  are  scattered  all 
over  the  town. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  it  not  convenient  for  those  who  have  to  use  the 
machines  to  have  them  scattered  over  the  town  so  that  they  are 
within  easy  reach  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  But  they  are  not  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  those  who  use 
them. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

24228—18 6 
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Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  they  are  kept  in  any  place  we  can  find  to  use. 

Mr.  Newman.  Wherever  we  have  a  stable. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  the  chauffeur  have  to  remain  with  the  car,  where- 
ever  the  car  is,  until  called  for  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  He  is  supposed  to  be  available. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  want  to  encourage  the  use  of  these  machines  by  the 
employees  themselves  without  using  a  chauffeur.  If  we  have  a 
garage  at  some  distant  point  somebody  has  to  bring  the  car  to  the 
man  who  is  to  use  it,  but  if  we  have  a  garage  close  to  the  District 
Building  the  cars  will  be  habitually  kept  there,  and  an  employee 
will  have  no  excuse  for  going  to  his  home  in  a  car  and  then  sending 
it  back  to  the  garage,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  the  car  will  be 
normally  left  at  this  garage  at  the  District  Building,  and  the  employ- 
ees will  go  to  their  homes  by  street  car  or  otherwise,  the  car  in  tne 
meantime  being  housed. 

Mr.  Newman.  No  car  will  go  out  after  working  hours  except  for  use 
by  the  water  department,  tne  police  department,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  by  the  electrical  department.  One  of  the 
cars  that  is  used  in  the  daytime  is  turned  over  to  the  police  depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  and  the  police  department  uses  it 
all  nig;ht.  It  is  a  Ford,  and  it  is  in  24  hours  service.  The  policemen 
drive  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Howard.  Colonel,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  this  central 
garage.  The  investment  which  is  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  entails  a  charge  for  interest  of  $2,100  a  year.  Do 
you  propose  to  cut  down  the  number  of  cars  by  the  establishment  of 
this  garage? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  expect  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  garage  will 
take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  transportation  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  As  I  said,  without  the  expectation  of  getting  some 
such  garage  I  think  I  would  be  justified  in  asiring  for  several  additional 
cars  for  the  use  of  the  engineer  department,  to  replace  present  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  but  I  feel  that  this  is  so  much  better  and  so  much 
more  businesslike  that  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  it  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  additional  cars. 

Mr.  Davis.  Following  Mr.  Howard's  suggestion  of  an  interest  charge 
of  $2,100  on  this  investment,  what  are  the  garage  fees  now  paid  to 
outside  garages  for  the  care  of  the  cars  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  do  not  pay  anything  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment; the  cars  are  all  kept  in  District  ouildings,  except  in  the  elec- 
trical department,  where  the  cars  are  kept  in  a  rented  building  used 
also  as  a  storehouse. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  I  understood  that  all  of  the  cars  were  scattered 
around  the  city. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  But  in  police  stations,  in  the  water  department, 
and  in  other  District  buildings.  There  is  only  one  car  that  pays 
garage  charges  and  that  is  the  car  of  the  coroner.  As  I  understand 
it,  there  is  no  publicly  owned  property  anywhere  near  his  residence 
and  he  has  no  garage  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Davis.  So  that  this  $2,100  interest  charge  is  a  direct  outlay 
without  any  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  figured  that  on  $35,000  at  6  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Page.  Where  is  the  municipal  stable  located  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  a  stable  on  U  Street  NW.  near  Sixteenth — the 
r  Street  stable.  Then  there  are  two  street-cleaning  stables,  one  east 
of  the  Capitol,  about  Twelfth  Street  east,  and  one  near  Ninth  and  O 
NW.,  ana  at  First  and  Canal  SW.  there  is  an  engineer  department 
stable.  But  there  is  no  distinct  structure  anywhere  near  the  District 
Building,  and  we  want  this  garage  primarily  for  the  passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles,  the  expectation  being  that  everybody  will  report  at  the 
District  Building  to  begin  his  day^  work  and  start  from  there  on  any 
official  work  that  he  has  to  do  and  will  terminate  that  work  at  the 
District  Building.  If  we  can  have  a  central  control  and  unify  the 
make  of  cars,  as  far  as  possible,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
very  great  economy.  It  does  not  represent  an  immediate  economy, 
but  looking  to  the  future  it  certainly  is  the  businesslike  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  any  figures  or  have  any  of  you  gentlemen 
made  any  estimate  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle  and  a  motor-driven  vehicle,  carrying  the  same 
number  of  passengers  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Not  recently,  but  we  have  made  several  studies  in  that 
direction.  A  horse  involves  a  driver,  and  great  economy  results 
when  we  make  a  man  using  a  machine  drive  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Could  you  not  do  that  with  a  horse,  the  man  using 
the  vehicle  driving  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  In  some  cases,  but  not  in  all. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mail  carriers  do  it,  water  inspectors  do  it,  sewer 
inspectors  do  it,  and  meter  readers  do  it  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  true  if  you  stop  for  only  a  short  time,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  stop  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  or  if  you  are 
going  to  send  a  vehicle  back  for  the  use  of  another  party  or  to  bring 
up  supplies,  it  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Howard.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  driver? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  again,  these  drivers  always  take  care 
of  the  horses,  feed  them,  curry  them,  and  groom  them;  some  one 
would  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  not  the  pay  of  a  chauffeur  higher  than  the  pay  of 
an  ordinary  driver  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  avoiding  hiring  chauffeurs;  we  make  the  men 
learn  to  drive  their  own  cars. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  you  contemplate  putting  these  cars 
near  the  District  Building  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  block  south  of  the  District  Building; 
that  is,  the  estimate  is  based  on  property  in  that  vicinity  and  that  can 
be  acquired. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  experience  we  have  had, 
somewhat  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Howard's  question,  as  to  comparative 
cost,  and  that  is  that  the  automobile  which  you  authorized  two 

Sjars  ago  for  the  use  of  the  civilian  commissioners  has  saved  the 
istrict  just  $60  a  year  in  actual  money.  Of  course,  that  replaced 
two  horse-drawn  vehicles ;  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  two 
horse-drawn  vehicles  and  drivers  was  done  away  with  and  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  car  and  one  driver  replaced  it. 
That  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $60.  It  costs  more  to  maintain  an 
automobile  than  a  horse-drawn  vehicle — that  is,  comparing  one  with 
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the  other,  and  there  is  no  use  of  anybody  attempting  to  say  that  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  Page.  The  real  economy  comes  in  the  ability  of  the  automo- 
bile to  cover  more  ground  and  do  vastly  more  work  in  a  given  time 
than  can  be  done  with  a  horse-drawn  vehicle. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  the  actual  economy  does  not  result  in  less 
maintenance  year  by  year,  but  the  economy  is  secured  by  the  greater 
service  rendered  and  the  greater  amount  of  work  done. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  how  much  land  can  be  bought  or  is  contem- 
plated to  be  bought  with  this  $35,000  ? 

Col.  Kurz.  The  estimate  contemplates  a  building  with  a  floor 
space  of  about  5,350  square  feet,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  25 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  based  upon  some  actual  inquiry  as  to  what  can 
be  done  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  We  felt  that  while  we  only  had  15  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  now  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  a  little  larger  than 
necessary  because  the  needs  of  the  District  are  bound  to  increase. 

PURCHASE   OF   CAR   TICKETS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  49  is  the  item  "The  commissioners  are  author- 
ized, in  their  discretion,  to  furnish  necessary  transportation  in  con- 
nection with  strictly  official  business  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  purchase  of  car  tickets  from  appropriations  contained  in  this  act." 
You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $500.     What  is  the  necessity;  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  believe  that  was  an  estimate  submitted  by  the 
auditor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apportion  that  $5,000  among  the  various 
departments,  and  I  understand  that  the  requests  which  came  to  him 
during  this  last  year  exceeded  $5,000,  and  it  was  necessary  to  curtail 
the  expenditures  in  order  to  keep  within  the  appropriation.  Because 
of  the  greater  demands  he  felt  the  time  had  come  when  he  ought  to 
ask  for  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  item  for  postage,  an 
increase  of  $500  being  asked. 

FREE  STREET  CAR  TRANSPORTATION  TO  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  stricken  out  this  language:  "Provided,  fur- 
ther, That  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  include  the  appro- 
priations  herein  made  for  the  fire  and  police  departments."  Why  do 
you  want  that  stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Because  of  the  law  that  has  been  passed  to  take  care 
of  the  firemen  and  policemen. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  recall  that  now. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  we  have  changed  the  word  "the"  to  the 
word  "hereafter"  so  that  it  need  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Page.  The  change  which  you  have  made  in  the  next  para- 
graph is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  permanency  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  i  es,  sir.  I  would  like  to  explain  something  in 
connection  with  that  police  matter.  The  language  is  "The  several 
street  railway  companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized 
and  required  to  transport  free  of  charge  all  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  crossing  police,  park  police,  and  fire  department  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  when  in  uniform  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties."  The  railroad  companies  at  first  construed  that  to  exclude 
the  detectives  who  go  in  plain  clothes  at  all  times  and  they  did  not 
construe  the  badge  as  being  the  uniform  of  a  detective.  We  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  for  street  car  tickets  for  them,  but  the 
street  car  companies  finally  changed  their  minds  about  that  and  have 
issued  books  01  identification,  so  that  this  language  is  satisfactory. 

JUDICIAL   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Page.  For  judicial  expenses  you  ask  an  increase  of  $500? 

Mr.  Newman,  ies,  sir.  We  feel  the  need  of  an  increase  there  of 
$500  because  in  1915  we  spent  all  but  26  cents  of  the  $4,500,  and  I 
think  there  was  a  deficiency  of  $1,100  in  1915.  That  is  a  class  of 
expense  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  forecast,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
forecast  it  as  it  is  to  control  it,  and  because  of  that  fact  we  feel  we 
ought  to  have  a  little  safer  margin.  We  have  to  print  briefs,  have  to 
pay  witness  fees,  and  things  of  that  kind  whether  we  have  the  money 
or  not. 

expenses  of  coroner's  office,  etc. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  purchase  and  maintenance,  hire 
or  livery,  of  means  of  transportation  for  the  coroner's  office  and  the 
morgue."  There  you  ask  an  increase  of  $800.  You  seem  to  have 
expended  all  of  the  money  appropriated  and  also  have  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  on  account  of  jurors'  fees  and  witness 
fees. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  $827  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

REPAIR   OF   MORGUE    BUILDING. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  repair  of  the  morgue  building. " 
You  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $500.  What  is  the  character  of 
those  repairs  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  have  not  any  details  about  those  repairs. 

Mr.  Page.  We  gave  you  $3,500  for  repairs  in  the  current  law. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  has  not  yet  been  expended. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  are  asking  for  $500  additional  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  This  sum  is  simply  for  current  annual  repairs  which 
may  be  needed  during  the  year. 

GENERAL   ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  general  advertising,  authorized 
and  required  by  law,  and  for  tax  and  school  notices  and  notices  of 
changes  in  regulations."  The  current  appropriation  was  $4,700  and 
you  estimate  $6,000.     Have  you  a  deficiency  there  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  of  about  $1,200.  That  is 
a  class  of  expense  very  similar  to  that  other  item  pertaining  to  judicial 
expenses. 

ADVERTISING   NOTICE   OF   TAXES   IN   ARREARS. 

Mr.  Page.  For  advertising  notice  of  taxes  in  arrears  you  ask  for 
the  current  appropriation,  $3,500  ? 
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Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $350  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  does  not  change  much. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF   GAME   AND   FISH   LAWS. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  enforcement  of  game  and  fish  laws  you  ask  the 
same  amount,  $200.  How  is  this  money  expended?  I  notice  that 
out  of  this  appropriation  of  $200  you  expended  $98.50. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  endeavored  to  inquire  about  it;  I  think  that 
informers  are  entitled  to  something. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  administers  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  it  is  paid  by  the  auditor  on  a  certificate 
from  the  police  court. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  on  a  certificate  by  Maj.  Pullman,  the  superin- 
tendent of  police. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  But  after  a  conviction  in  a  police  court. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  will  you  have  Maj.  Pullman,  if  he  is  the 
proper  party,  insert  in  the  record  the  details  of  that  expenditure 
of  $98.50  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.    It  follows : 

Office  of  theT  Auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  January  10,  1910. 

Subject:  Expenditures  for  the  enforcement  of  game  and  fish  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  fiscal  year  1915. 

The  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  game  and  fish 
laws  for  tne  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  for  personal  services  alone.  The 
duties  of  the  persons  employed  consisted  of  patrolling  outlying  districts  in  the  county 
of  Washington,  and  to  report  to  the  police  department  any  violation  of  law  relating  to  the 
killing  or  trapping  of  game  and  also  to  report  the  catching  or  taking  of  fish  from  the 
waters  of  rivers  within  the  District  out  of  season,  or  by  means  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  law.  In  other  words,  these  persons  were  employed  as  deputy  game  wardens 
and  the  necessity  of  employing  civilians  to  perform  this  work  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
th9  deputies  required  the  patrol  of  remote  districts  where  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  use  a  member  of  the  uniformed  police  force. 

The  authority  for  the  employment  of  these  persons  is  contained  in  an  order  issued 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  the  District  of  Columbia  under  date  of  October  23,  1903, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"That  appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall,  until  otherwise  ordered  and  directed  by  law,  be  disbursed  on  requisi- 
tions of  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  D.  C,  who  is  authorized  to  make 
drafts  upon  said  appropriation  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proper  enforcement  of  said 
laws  may  require. 

The  names  of  the  persons  employed,  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  the  period  of 
service  is  given  below: 


Name. 


R.  L.  A.  Brooks.. 
Fenton  B.  McBee 
Frank  C.  Boyd... 
Arthur  B.  Suit... 
James  Murphy. . . 
M.  A.  Foley 


Period  of  service. 


July  10-31, 1914 

Aug.  11-22, 1914 

Aug.  31-Sept.  9, 1914 
Oct.  21-Nov.  2, 1914. 

Jan.  14-16, 1915 

Feb.  17-23  1915 


Number 
of  days. 


22 
12 
10 
13 
3 
7 


Rate. 


SI.  25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 


Total. 


$27.50 
18.00 
15.00 
19.50 
4.60 
14.00 


98.50 


Respectfully, 


A.  TWEEDALE, 

Auditor  District  of  Columbia. 
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REMOVAL   OF   UNSAFE   BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  I  want  to  get  a  little  information  about  that;  we  have 
asked  about  it  every  year,  but  have  never  gotten  anything  definite. 
You  ask  for  the  reappropriation  of  the  amount  carried  in  the  item 
on  page  55.  I  notice  that  we  have  reappropriated  this  amount  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  that  during  the  life  of  this  administration 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  activity. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  does  not  reach  a  point  where  the  District  has  to 
do  it. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  condemned  hundreds  of  buildings  in  that 
time,  but  in  each  case  the  owners  have  acted  and  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  us  to  use  this  money. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  give  the  owners  notice,  and  if  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  order  we  go  in  and  tear  down  the  building  and  use 
this  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Page.  But  there  nas  been  no  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Newman.  No;  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  it. 

ERECTION   OF   HISTORICAL   TABLETS. 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  ask  for  the  reappropriation  of  the  sum  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  tablets,  but  you  ask  for  a  change  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Lihtfary  to  the  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  was  not  doing  this  work  as  there  has  been  no  money 
expended  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  it  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  it  could  be  very  properly  expended;  yes,  sir. 
There  are  a  great  many  historic  spots  that  are  not  marked. 

Col.  Kutz.  A  great  many  people  who  come  to  Washington  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  interested  in  identifying  these 
spots. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  At  the  time  of  the  Grand  Army  encampment  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  put  up  temporary  tablets. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course,  the  existing  law  requires  that  this  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  shall  have  charge  of  all  this  work.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  see  why  they  should  have  that  jurisdiction,  but  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  gentlemen  and  their  pride  of  jurisdiction  may 
get  in  the  way  of  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  if  they  will  get  busy  and  do  the  work  we  do 
do  not  care. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  they  were  the  originators  of  that. 

OFFICE    OF  REGISTER    OF   WILLS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  relates  to  the  office  of  the  register  of 
wills.  For  that  office  you  are  asking  the  same  amount  as  the  cur- 
rent law,  $900.     Then  we  come  to  another  legislative  provision: 

APPOINTMENT  OF  REGISTER  OF  WILLS  AND  RECORDER  OF  DEEDS. 

Provided,  That  hereafter  the  register  of  wills  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  said  District:  Provided  further,  That 
hereafter  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
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commissioners:  Provided  further,  That  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  every  deed  ofteied  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  have  attached  thereto  an  affidavit  duly  executed  by  the 
grantor  named  in  said  deed  setting  forth  the  true  consideration  passing  from  the 
grantee  to  the  grantor  as  the  pui  chase  price  of  the  property  therein  conveyed,  and  the 
recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  refuse  to  accept  for  record  any  deed 
which  does  not  have  attached  thereto  such  affidavit:  Provided  further,  That  on  and 
after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  all  deeds  of  trust  secured  by  real 
estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  offered  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  attached  theieto  an  affidavit  wherein  the- 
party  secured  by  said  deed  of  trust  sets  forth  that  the  sum  of  money  recited  in  said 
deed  of  trust  as  the  sum  in  which  he  is  secured  is  the  amount  actually  loaned  by  him 
on  the  security  of  said  real  estate,  and  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  refuse  to  accept  for  record  any  deed  of  trust  which  does  not  have  attached  thereto 
suph  affidavit. 

This  is  a  true  consideration  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  by  whom  are  these  officers  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  By  the  President.  We  discussed  this  question  quite 
extensively  with  the  Secretary  to  the  President  and  with  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  One  of 
them,  the  recorder  of  deeds,  is  a  municipal  officer;  that  is  what  you 
would  properly  call  him  here,  but  in  most  jurisdictions  I  think  he  is 
a  county  official.  However,  he  is  not  properly  an  officer  of  the  court 
because  most  of  the  records  which  he  keeps  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
civil  rather  than  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  We  main- 
tain a  clerk  in  that  office  to  get  information  for  the  District  of 
Columbia — that  is,  one  class  of  information;  he  merely  gets  the  trans- 
fers for  the  information  of  the  assessor's  office.  But  Judge  Covington 
agreed  with  us  very  definitely  that  it  was  properly  a  position  which 
should  come  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
that  the  register  of  wills,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  officer  of  the 
court  and  should  be  appointed  by  the  court.  And  that  is  our  reason 
for  making  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  He  is  now,  by  law,  clerk  of  the  probate  court, 
and  the  reason  for  his  appointment  by  the  President  was  that  the 
office  was  established,  I  believe,  in  1802,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
law  at  that  time  in  effect  it  was  provided  that  where  there  was  no 
specific  provision  for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  such  appointment 
should  be  made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  are  the  conditions  here  now?  Are  all  wills 
registered  in  full  ?     What  are  the  duties  of  this  register  of  wills  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  courts  to  ans- 
wer that. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  is  the  same  procedure  that  we  use  in  our 
states  for  probation  of  wills. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  they  do  not  record  those. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  do  in  my  State;  they  record  a  will  after  it  is 
filed  for  probation  in  the  court  of  ordinary,  and  I  think  here  they 
adopt,  under  this  District  law,  practically  the  same  method,  that 
these  wills  are  presented  upon  the  death  of  the  testators  to  the  court 
and  this  official  records  the  wills  and  performs  all  the  functions  of 
probation.  In  other  words,  he  prepares  the  will  for  probation,  as  I 
understand  it.  1  may  be  wrong  about  it,  because  I  have  not  investi- 
gated the  law.  However,  there  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  exactly 
separate  in  my  mind,  why  the  judiciary  of  the  District  should  appoint 
the  recorder  of  wills  ana  the  commissioners  of  the  District  appoint 
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the  recorder  of  deeds,  unless  the  duties  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  are 
very  different  from  the  duties  of  the  clerks  of  our  courts.  It  seems 
to  me  he  would  be  equally  an  official  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  recorder  of  wills. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Howard,  in  my  jurisdiction  the  recorder  of  deeds 
is  a  county  official  designated  as  the  register  of  deeds  and  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  court  procedure.  He  is  a  clerical  offi- 
cer, merely  recording  the  transfers  of  property  in  the  county,  and 
under  our  State  law  acts  as  clerk  to  the  governing  board,  which  is 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  corresponding  to  the  commis- 
sioners here. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could  put  in  the  record  the  modus  operandi  in 
Minnesota,  and  this  register  of  wills  seems  to  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  our  judge  of  the  probate  court. 

Mr.  Page.  Tnat  is  the  case  in  my  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  have  the  court  of  ordinary  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Davis.  Aside  from  that,  he  has  many  other  duties;  for  in- 
stance, committing  to  the  insane  asylum  is  done  by  the  probate 
judge.     What  are  the  duties  of  the  register  of  wills  here  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  He  is  a  clerk  of  the  probate  court. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  have  a  probate  court  here? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  probate  court  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  understand  why  the  duties  of  the  register  of 
wills  should  not  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  compose  the  probate  court,  and  this  is  their  clerk; 
handles  up  to  final  judicial  action  all  of  the  probate  cases. 

Mr.  Howard.  All  caveats  and  things  of  that  sort  are  handled  by 
him  up  to  a  certain  point  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes.  The  supreme  court  here  appoints  its 
clerks  and  auditors  and  all  its  other  officers  except  this  one  officer, 
who  is  the  probate  clerk  in  essence,  and  he  is  appomted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whereas  all  of  the  other  officers  of  the  supreme  court  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Howard.  1  never  could  see  any  reason  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointing  the  recorder  of  deeds  and  the  recorder 
of  wills  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Davis.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  I  thought,  of  course,  that  if  the  functions  of 
the  recorder  of  deeds  were  anything  like  the  functions  of  the  clerk 
of  the  superior  court  in  my  State 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  You  mean  the  recorder  of  wills  and  not 
the  recorder  of  deeds  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  speaking  of  the  division  of  appointive  author- 
ity that  is  asked  for,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  and  the  other 
by  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  recorder  of  deeds  is  not  a  court  official, 
whereas  the  register  of  wills  is.  The  recorder  of  deeds  is  a  clerical 
office  comparable  to  the  office  of  recorder  or  register  of  deeds  which 
in  most  States  is  an  elective  county  office. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  with  us  the  probate  judge  is  also  an  elective 
office. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  does  not  perform  any  judicial  function  at  all. 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  the  judicial  functions  are  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  they  constitute  the  probate  court? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  constitute  the  probate  court,  the  circuit 
court,  the  chancery  court,  and  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Howard.  Tlie  recorder  of  deeds  in  my  State,  who  is  also  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  is  a  very  important  officer,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  our  organization. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  more  because  he  is  clerk  of  the  court  than 
because  he  is  recorder  of  deeds,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  he  ought  to  at  least  have  some  knowledge  of 
of  the  law  of  real  property,  m  my  judgment,  and  I  should  think  the 
jugdes  of  the  court  here  would  be  better  judges  of  th9  fitness  of  a 
man  for  a  position  of  that  character  than  civilian  and  nonprofes- 
sional commissioners. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  He  has  no  legal  function.  He  is  absolutely  a 
clerical  officer  here. 

Mr.  Howard.  While  that  is  true,  yet  the  proper  attestation  and 
recording  of  a  deed  may  become  a  very  important  legal  function, 
because  if  a  man  has  not  the  qualifications  to  know  a  properly  exe- 
cuted deed,  and  all  of  the  necessary  requirements  of  a  deed  that 
should  be  complied  with,  I  do  not  tlunk  he  could  make  a  very  good 
recorder  of  deeds. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  all  done  by  the  title  companies  in  this 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  where  he  would  handle  one  case  that  would 
eventually  get  into  court,  he  will  handle  a  thousand  cases  of  records 
and  transfers  where  his  record  is  utilized  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  District. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  readily  see,  not  a  reason,  but  I  can  see  why  it 
is  preferable  to  put  the  appointment  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  the 
hands  of  the  District  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  that  has  the  approval  of  the  chief  justice  of 
the  District  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Page.  This  legislation  has  also  been  asked  for  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  have  no  recorder  of  deeds  now  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ? 

•Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  the  office  is  vacant  and  the  deputy  is 
doing  the  work. 

STATEMENT   OF  TRUE   CONSIDERATION   IN  DEEDS. 

Mr.  Newman.  Another  reason  why  we  would  like  to  have  this 
office  under  our  jurisdiction  is  that  if  the  true  consideration  matter 
is  embodied  in  the  act  we  want  the  office  supplemental  to  our  assessor's 
office,  as  I  explained  yesterday. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  propose  in  that  law  that  the  true  con- 
sideration affidavit  accompanying  the  deed  shall  go  on  record  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  YeS,  sir;  we  will  require  that  with  every  deed  or 
transfer.  There  is  just  one  detail  as  to  that;  we  have  set  the  time 
at  which  that  would  be  effective  as  July  1,  1917,  to  give  time  to  any- 
thing that  is  in  the  balance  now  to  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
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AUTOMOBILE   LICENSES. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  58  joxx  have  a  provision  as  to  annual  auto- 
mobile licenses,  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  in  my  opinion,  so  much 
better  than  yours  that  I  am  going  to  stand  by  my  bill  instead  of 
yours.  • 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  did  not  send  this  bill  to  the  District  Committee 
because  you  had  introduced  one  of  similar  purport,  and  we  deferred 
to  your  superior  judgment. 

MAINTENANCE   AND   REPAIRS   TO  MARKETS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  item  "For  maintenance  and  repairs  to  markets" 
you  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,400,  whereas  tne  current  appro- 
priation is  $2,900.  it  has  been  that  for  several  years.  You  nad 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $134.02  under  the  current  appropriation 
for  1915. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  One  special  item  we  want  more  money  for  is 
lights,  largely  on  account  of  the  Farmers'  Produce  Market,  espe- 
cially if  we  get  authorization  for  an  additional  shed  there,  which  is 
very  badly  needed.  That  market  begins  its  operations  about  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  is  practically  over  by  daylight. 

Mr.  Page.  And  it  is  not  sufficiently  lighted  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  we  need  more  lights.  As  to  repairs,  the 
additional  amount  is  for  emergency  repairs  to  plumbing,  in  the 
matter  of  freezing  of  pipes,  and  so  forth.  At  the  Eastern  Market 
the  toilet  rooms  nave  been  out  of  commission  a  time  or  two  and 
are  not  now  in  very  good  condition;  that  is  the  reason  for  asking 
you  for  additional  money  for  making  repairs.  They  have  not  been 
kept  up.  We  did  not  spend  the  money,  but  we  did  do  some  work 
of  that  character  which  would  be  even  more  necessary  to  be  done 
later  on,  if  not  done  now. 

SURVEYS   OF   OLD    SUBDIVISIONS. 

Mr.  Page.  Reverting  to  the  paragraph  preceding  this  one,  at  the 
top  of  page  60,  "For  making  surveys  to  obtain  accurate  data  with 
reference  to  old  subdivisions/ '  Colonel,  whyhave  you  a  separate 
appropriation  for  this  particular  purpose  ?  Why  can  not  this  work 
be  done  by  your  engineering  department  under  the  regular  appro- 
priation ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  it  can,  to  the  extent  that  the  funds  are  available, 
but  we  have  expended  that  $2,500  a  year  for  a  number  of  years  and 
have  applied  it  to  making  specific  surveys  of  those  subdivisions. 
For  instance,  such  surveys  have  been  made  of  squares  38  and  33, 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  from  Georgetown  to  the  District  line,  Georgia 
Avenue  from  Florida  Avenue  to  the  District  line,  Bennings  Road, 
and  many  old  boundary  lines  around  Anacostia. 

Mr.  Page.  The  purpose  I  had  in  asking  my  question  is  why  this 
should  be  segregated  and  carried  as  a  separate  item. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  not  the  expectation  that  this  appropriation  will 
be  required  continuously.  I  think  when  they  started  out  they 
thought  the  work  could  De  completed  in  a  period  of  five  years,  but 
it  is  not  yet  completed. 
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Mr.  Page.  When  it  is  completed  then  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
appropriated  for  your  department  could  be  made  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a  con- 
solidation. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  you  expended  $1,814  during  1915  out  of  this 
appropriation  of  $2,500. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  rainy-day  job.  We  take  it  up  and  fit 
it  in  with  our  other  work  and  do  what  we  can  of  it  each  year. 

Mr.  Page.  The  trouble  about  the  insertion  of  new  estimates  in  an 
appropriation  bill  is  that  you  never  get  clear  of  them  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

MAINTENANCE   AND   REPAIR   OF   FISH   WHARF   AND  MARKET. 

Mr.  Page.  "For  maintenance  and  repair  of  fish  wharf  and  mar- 
ket/7 $500,  the  same  as  you  had  last  year.  That  is  not  affected  at  all 
by  the  new  expenditures  made  down  there,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  not  started  work  on  the  new  fish  market. 
The  fish  wharves  are  now  nearine  completion  and  there  are  bound  to 
be  repairs  of  a  minor  character  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Page.  Even  with  the  new  wharves  we  are  building  there  1 

Col.  Kutz.  The  wharves  are  protected  by  fender  piles  and  a  boat 
will  come  in  and  break  a  fender  pile  or  break  several  piles  out  of  a 
group  of  fender  piles  and  safety  requires  that  they  be  replaced 
promptly.  Of  course,  we  can  not  anticipate  those  things  in  detail  but 
we  feel  we  ought  to  have  a  small  fund  from  which  the  repairs  can  be 
made.  There  will  be  a  guard  rail  around  each  of  these  three  wharves 
and  heavy  teams  backing  up  against  them  may  break  them,  and  in 
such  cases  repairs  ought  to  oe  made  promptly. 

FISH   WHARF   AND   MARKET,  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  an  additional  authorization 
in  the  construction  of  the  fish  wharf  and  market  of  1560,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  that  for  its  completion  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  present  status  of  that  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  just  about  completed  the  plans  and  expect  to 
advertise  for  bids  within  30  days  so  as  to  begin  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  season,  and  this  additional  appropriation  will  enable  us 
to  go  ahead  and  carry  the  work  to  completion. 

Mr.  Page.  Within  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  this  building  completed, 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  entirely  completed  before 
the  spring  of  1917. 

Mr.  Page.  Twelve  months  from  the  time  you  begin  construction? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  take  about  12  months  for  a  structure 
of  that  size.  It  has  to  be  done  in  parts  to  prevent  total  interference 
with  the  business  that  is  down  there. 
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MAINTENANCE,   OPERATION,   AND  REPAIRS  TO  REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  item  of  $1,500  at  the  top  of  page  62  is  asked 
for  so  we  will  be  able  to  start  operations. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  completed  several 
months  at  least  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this 
appropriation  is  made. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that  the  request  you  make  at  the  top  of  page  62 
is  in  connection  with  jbhe  refrigerating  plant  in  this  new  market  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  That  item  reads,  "For  maintenance,  operation  of, 
repairs  to  refrigerating  appliance,  including  salary  of  engineer  at  not 
exceeding  $1,000  per  annum,  $1,500."  You  certainly  can  not  expend 
$1,000  in  the  period  of  four  mojiths  remaining  oi  the  life  of  this 
appropriation, 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No;  but  the  estimate  for  the  entire  year  would  be 
(3,500,  because  we  would  have  to  buy  and  frequently  renew  the 
compressed  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  otner  things  used  in 
a  refrigerating  plant,  and  keep  up  the  apparatus  and  either  buy  fuel 
or  electric  current  for  operation,  therefore  that  is  just  an  estimate 
for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Page.  I  got  my  idea  that  this  was  for  some  other  purpose, 
because  there  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  estimate  for  the  two 
preceding  years. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  was  just  looking  at  that. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  the  estimate  in  1915  and  1916  must  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  a  request  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
market.  The  request  was  not  granted  in  1915  and  was  partially 
granted  last  year. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is: 

STEEL   SHED,    FARMERS*    PRODUCE   MARKET. 

"For  erection  of  the  third  steel  shelter  at  what  is  really  the  Farmers' 
Produce  Market."     You  ask  for  $15,000. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Mr.  Sherman  began  urging  me  about  the  necessity 
for  that  and  I  have  been  down  there  several  times  at  9  o'clock,  and 
10  o'clock,  and  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  looked  to  me  like 
there  were  more  sheds  there  than  ever  would  be  or  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Page.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  where  you  could  build  it. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Page.  Toward  the  Museum? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  and  I  was  down  there  several  mornings,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  found  that  not  only  were  all  of  the 
spaces  at  these  markets  occupied,  but  that  there  were,  on  each  of  the 
occasions  when  I  went  down  there  at  that  time,  a  sufficient  number 
of  additional  farmers'  wagons  to  have  occupied  this  third  stand;  and 
of  course,  when  it  was  raining,  as  it  was  on  one  morning,  they  were 
suffering  the  disability  of  being  out  in  the  rain  with  their  produce, 
because  it  is  a  case  of  first  come  first  served,  and  they  could  not  get 
to  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  favored  the  construction  of  these  sheds  down 
there  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  people  who  bring  produce  to 
the  District,  but  I  confess,  in  passing  it  several  times  recently  I  have 
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almost  regretted  my  action  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  magnificent 
Government  building  there,  as  it  defaces  and  mars  very  greatly  the 
perspective  and  the  landscape.  In  addition  to  that,  Mx.  Brownlow, 
it  practically  closes  one  street.  Only  a  morning  or  two  ago  I  went 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  on  Eleventh  Street  and  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  on  Eleventh  Street  into  the  park  or  the  Mall. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  On  account  of  the  wagons  ? 

Mr.  Page.  On  account  of  the  practical  stopping  up  of  the  narrow 
space  that  had  been  left  under  this  shed  for  continuous  passage. 

Col.  Kutz.  Those  sheds  do  not  encroach  upon  the  street  space  at 
all. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Eleventh  Street  does  not  go  through  there  at  all. 
Eleventh  Street  ends  there  and  never  did  go  through. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  Mall  ? 

Mr.  Browntow.  That  is  the  beginning  of  that  reservation.  The 
street  never  did  extend  into  the  park. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  that  explains  a  misapprehension  that  was  in  my 
mind. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  You  can  go  into  the  Mall  from  Tenth  Street  or 
Twelfth  Street. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  how  I  got  my  misconception  of  the  situation, 
because  when  I  got  there  I  had  to  divert  to  Twelfth  Street  to  get  in 
the  Mall.  There  is  a  roadway  leading  in  by  the  end  of  the  National 
Museum  into  the  Mall  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes  sir;  but  that  reservation  has  always  been  the 
end  of  Eleventh  Street. 

Mr.  Page.  It  has  been  a  market  reservation  and  the  street  has 
always  stopped  there. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.  I  agree  with  you  about  marring  the 
beauty  of  that  building.  Of  course  it  does  not  max  it  any  more  than 
the  adjacent  wholesale  markets;  I  mean,  that  block  of  buildings 
facing  B  Street. 

Mr.  Page.  No;  except  it  is  a  little  nearer  to  it. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  a  little 
further  away.  I  was  convinced  against  what  I  own  to  be  a  prejudice 
that  there  is  uiquestionably  a  demand  that  will  properly  take  up  all 
this  additional  space,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  Farmers 
Produce  Market  having  been  a  very  great  benefit  both  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  consumers  nere. 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  MARKET,  PAINTING EASTERN  MARKET,  NEW 

TOILET — WESTERN   MARKET,    RETAINING  WALLS   AND   PAVEMENT. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is: 

For  repainting  the  interiors  of  Eastern  and  Western  Markets,  for  painting  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Western  Market,  a  new  public  toilet  in  Eastern  Market,  and  repairs  to 
retaining  walls  and  coping  and  courtyard  pavement  of  the  Western  Market,  $8,000. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  was  prepared  by  the 
superintendent  of  markets  in  conjunction  with  the  municipal  archi- 
tect. As  to  the  need  for  the  repairs  I  personally  investigated  all  of 
these  cases.  At  the  Eastern  and  Western  Markets  the  interiors  are 
badly  in  need  of  painting,  and  the  Western  Market  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter and  it  is  so  nigh  and  so  difficult  to  paint  that  although  we  saved 
up  some  paint  it  was  impossible  to  get  up  there  to  paint  it  without 
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scaffolding.  We  considered  the  spraying  of  paint,  but  that  turned 
out  to  be  impracticable.  A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  that  painting  is 
going  to  be  getting  up  there  to  paint  it.  It  is  in  bad  condition, 
unsightly,  and  peeling  off. 

Mr.  I*age.  Have  you  any  data,  Mr.  Commissioner,  as  to  the 
amount  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  painting  of  these  markets 
and  that  asked  for  for  repairs  of  retaining  walls  and  copings  and  court- 
yard pavement  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  have  not.     I  will  insert  that. 

Mr.  Page.  I  will  ask  you  to  insert  that  in  the  record,  because  this 
item  for  repairing  of  retaining  walls  has  been  turning  up  here  so 
frequently  that  I  would  like  to  have  a  segregation  o|  it. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  can  say  from  my  personal  inspection  that  the 
retaining  wall  at  the  Western  Market  is  falling  away  and  is  in  bad 
condition,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  market  itself  is  disintegrating 
and  needs  repair.  At  the  Eastern  Market  we  would  very  much  like 
to  have  a  new  public  toilet,  as  the  public  toilet  there  at  this  time  is  in 
very  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  your  estimated 
oost  of  the  various  items. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

Col.  Kutz.  We>  might  insert  them  in  the  relative  order  of  impor- 
tance, also. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes.     It  follows: 

Repairs  to  markets,  for  estimate  1917. 
Eastern  Market: 

Paint  ceiling,  new  part $250. 00 

Paint  walls,  new  part  interior 300. 00 

Paint  woodwork,  new  part  interior 50. 00 

Paint  ceiling,  old  part : 600. 00 

Paint  walls,  old  part  interior 400. 00 

Paint  woodwork,  old  part  interior 100. 00 

New  doors  and  sash,  old  part 750. 00 

Plumbing — 

Material $326. 00 

Labor 160. 00 

486. 00 

Repair  roof,  new  part 50. 00 


2, 986. 00 


Note. — A  former  bid  for  scaffolding  to  reach  ceiling  was  $950. 
Western  Market: 

Paint  exterior  walls 300. 00 

Paint  exterior  openings 250. 00 

Paint  interior  ceilings 1, 500. 00 

Paint  interior  woodwork  and  walls 400. 00 

Install  new  plumbing 253. 00 

Repair  shed 400. 00 

Repave  portion  of  yard 350. 00 

Repair  and  paint  roof 150. 00 

Repair  steps  and  terrace  wall 250. 00 

Repair  doors,  locks,  air  checks,  etc 75. 00 

3, 928. 00 
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Georgetown  Market: 

Paint  exterior  openings $175. 00 

Paint  north  front 55. 00 

Paint  exterior  walls 100. 00 

Paint  interior  of  north  portion 200. 00 

Construct  partition. 85. 00 

Repair  doors  and  windows 100. 00 

Paint  and  repair  roof 105. 00 

Repair  plumbing 253. 00 

1, 073. 00 

Grand  total 7, 987. 00 

S.  ASHFORD, 

Municipal  Architect. 
NEW   RAILROAD   SCALE. 

Mr.  Page.  "For  purchase  and  installation  of  a  new  25-ton  railroad 
scale,  to  be  immediately  available,  $1,200."  What  is  the  necessity 
for  this,  Mr.  Commissioner.     Do  not  the  railroads  have  scales? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  committee  has  just  reached  the  item  for  the 

fmrchase  and  installation  of  a  new  25-ton  railroad  scale,  and  I  would 
ike  Mr.  Sherman  to  explain  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  was  appropriated  for  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1915.  The  scale  was  to  be  used  as  a  key  scale,  or  a 
scale  to  be  used  for  direct  comparison  with  private  scales  in  the  coal 
business  primarily,  and  it  was  to  be  located  near  the  center  of  the 
District.  It  was  to  be  used  as  a  key  scale  to  direct  comparisons  where 
we  needed  to  get  a  line  on  the  accuracy  of  some  suspected  scales, 
without  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  making  an  extended 
test.  It  was  also  to  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes 
involving  quantities  too  large  to  be  weighed  on  the  ordinary  small 
public  scales  we  already  had.  Furthermore,  it  was  to  be  a  standard, 
sa  to  speak,  for  use  in  connection  with  our  work.  It  would  be  a  point 
at  which  we  could  demonstrate  to  the  users  of  scales  and  public 
weighmasters — and  we  hope  ultimately  to  have  licensed  weighmasters 
in  private  concerns — how  a  scale  should  be  constructed  and  how 
handled.  It  was  to  be  a  demonstration  point  as  well  as  a  point  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes. 

Mr.  Page.  And  not  to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Page.  I  was  going  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  legislative 
provision  in  the  last  Dill. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  was  the  reason  we  did  not  use  the  appropria- 
tion. We  did  not  use  the  appropriation  to  buy  the  scale  because  it  was 
included  under  the  head  of  public  scales,  and  it  was  not  intended  at 
all  by  our  department  to  include  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  If  it  had  been  bought  it  would  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  we  had  bought  that  scale  we  would  have  had  to 
sell  it.  f  I  ascertained  what  we  would  have  lost  in  that  transaction, 
and  we  would  have  lost  $800. 

Mr.  Page.  In  case  we  give  favorable  consideration  to  this  item, 
should  it  not  be  specified  in  the  language  that  the  scale  is  not  to  be 
used  for  commercial  purposes  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  except  as  a 
test  scale  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It*  is  needed  more  now  than  before.  With  the  aboli- 
tion of  public  scales,  which  were  directly  under  our  control,  we  have 
now  a  condition  that  is  very  difficult.  There  are  no  public  scales,  and 
we  have  now  no  place  where  we  can  take  the  coal  wagon  of  a  dealer 
suspected  of  being  a  short-weighter  and  weighing  his  wagon  load  and 
finaingout  whether  he  is  delivering  proper  weight. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  not  take  it  to  some  private  scale  for  the  testing  of 
which  vou  are  responsible  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  could,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  use  his  scale. 
It  is  his  private  property,  and  he  may  be  afraid  of  giving  offense  to  a 
friend  or  competitor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  made  that  attempt  and  been  refused  by 
private  parties  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  It  then  results  in  our  having  to  test  that 
scale  by  hauling  the  test  weights  by  wagon  perhaps  a  distance  of  3, 
3i,  or  4  miles.  Our  idea  is  to  locate  tnis  scale  in  the  geometrical 
center  of  the  city,  which  happens  also  to  be  very  near  the  principal 
coal  yards,  near  the  B.  &  O.  terminal.  It  would  serve,  as  I  said,  four 
purposes:  It  will  be  a  demonstration  scale,  and  it  will  be  a  scale  for 
making  direct  comparisons  of  suspected  scales,  or  for  testing  the  scales 
of  suspected  dealers.  Then  it  will  be  a  scale  by  which  we  can  deter- 
mine commercial  disputes  without  charging  a  fee. 

Mr.  Page.  You  designate  it  as  a  railroad  scale.     Do  you  mean  by 
that  that  it  is  to  weigh  railroad  cars  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  why  designate  it  that  way? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Because  in  the  scale  world  all  scales  of  the  so-called 
sectional  type  are  called  railroad  scales.  That  is  the  technical  name 
for  the  scale  and  it  used  to  be  used  on  railroads.  To  a  scale  man  that 
term  is  very  definite.  In  that  connection,  I  might  say  that  there 
are  a  good  many  cases  here  in  my  estimates  where  the  items  are  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  explain  short  of  an  hour  or  two  of  uninterrupted 
statement,  unless  it  were  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in  technical 
work.  I  really  feel  that  in  order  to  get  the  consideration  that  some 
of  my  items  deserve,  I  ought  to  appeal  to  you  directly  on  this  basis — 
that  I  am  here  as  an  expert  and  that  I  am  going  to  find  it  as  utterly 
impossible  to  explain  in  a  short  time  my  views  as  the  health  officer 
would  find  to  explain  his  views.  He  has  to  give  authority  for  his 
opinions  and  quote  authorities  and  rest  on  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  such  cases,  if  my  statement  can  not  be  held  as  authoritative,  I 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  quote  authority  as  I  go,  because  I  can  not 
argue  my  views  to  people  who  are  not  in  the  trade  without  taking  up 
hours  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Page.  That  goes  very  much  further  than  the  presentation  of 
it  to  this  subcommittee.  In  the  preparation  of  this  bill  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  go  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  with  any  item  in  the  bill 
that  I  can  not  fully  justify.  I  must  be  fully  informed  about  every 
item  before  I  consent  to  its  being  put  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  refer  you  to  high  authority  for  most  of  these 
estimates.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  fought  them  through  their 
committee — the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures — 
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and  have  gotten  appropriations  for  these  identical  things  on  a  larger 
scale.     They  are  doing  this  work  for  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Page.  They  ought  to  be  doing  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  really  their  representatives  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  not;  01  course,  as  many  admin- 
istrative powers  over  any  particular  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Page.  There  are  a  great  many  problems  that  have  been  worked 
out  by  them  and  the  very  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  purpose  of  every  dollar  that  has  been  appro- 

Kriated  for  that  service,  and  the  purpose  of  having  that  centralized 
ureau,  was  to  enable  them  to  work  out,  not  only  for  you  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  for  other  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States, 
these  problems  that  must  be  worked  out.  Now,  are  you  in  any 
instance  duplicating  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely,  no,  sir.  However,  I  would  state  that 
We  are  absolutely  the  one  department  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  duplicating  any  of  their  work.  Further,  I 
would  say  that  we  are  only  asking  for  tne  minimum  force  that  they 
hold  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
which  they  promulgate. 

Mr.  Page.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  estimates  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  you  will  allow  me  to  sav  that  I  do  not  believe 
you  or  anybody  else  ought  to  accept  that,  unless  it  is  based  on  some 
experience  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  my  case  it  is  based  on  a  year  and  a  half  of 
experience  here,  preceded  by  a  considerable  experience  in  other 
cities,  and  I  also  have  made  my  estimates  as  modest  as  they  are  because 
of  two  reasons — first,  because  as  modest  as  I  could  make  them,  I 
knew  they  would  seem  excessive  here;  and,  second,  that  I  ought  not 
to  ask  for  anything  more  at  the  start  than  the  minimum  the  Dureau 
had  established.  1  will  say  now  that  if  you  give  me  all  that  has  been 
asked  here  and  give  me  all  the  inspectors  mentioned  yesterday  and  the 
helpers  that  I  didn't  know  had  been  cut — because  had  I  known  it  I 
would  not  have  brought  it  up — and  all  the  equipment  asked  for  later 
in  the  bill — if  you  gave  me  all  of  that,  it  would  then  take  me  from 
three  to  four  years  to  catch  up  with  work  that  we  ought  to  have  been 
doing,  and  it  would  be  at  least  three  or  four  years  before  I  would  be 
doing  the  work  that  the  enabling  act  intendea  me  to  do,  and  by  that 
time  the  city  will  have  grown  so  that  I  will  be  coming  to  you  for 
more  force. 

Mr.  Page.  What  ultimately,  in  your  judgment,  Mr.  Sherman,  will 
be  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Weights,  and 
Measures  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Sherman.  To  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  nothing,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  (Mumbia  it  will  be  the  salaries  of  the 
men.  x  ou  can  get  it  exactly  by  multiplying  the  amounts  given  me 
for  equipment  by  what  we  now  have  .  The  department  is  more  than 
self-sustaining  in  each  of  its  units,  and  is  turning  a  surplus  into  the 
Treasury  right  along. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  base  the  number  of  men  on  the  percentage  of 
population  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  On  the  work  to  be  done.  I  want  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  suffer  by  the  fact  that  I  have  an  old  established  depart- 
ment, and  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  or  assumption  that  we  have  Deen 
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doing  our  duty  by  the  public.  That  is  not  true.  It  is  not  a  true 
assumption,  because  we  nave  not  been  doing  our  duty  bv  the  public. 
We  have  been  giving  the  public  an  inadequate  service  lor  which  we 
have  collected  Fees,  and  I  personally  and  as  a  professional  man  feel 
that  I  can  not  afford  to  render  that  kind  of  service  and  collect  fees  for 
a  service  that  I  do  not  give. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  express  it  this  way,  that  you 
operate  under  a  different  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir,  I  can  not  qualify  that.  That  is  positive. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  doing.     A^p  predecessor  felt  it  too. 

TRUCK   FOR   OFFICE    OF   WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,   AND  MARKETS. 

Mr.  Page.  If  Mr.  Sherman  can  not  give  us  any  additional  infor- 
mation in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  next  item.  It  is  for  a  heavy  truck.  What  is  the  weight  of 
that  truck  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  truck  with  its  weights  will  be  16  tons.  Sixteen 
tons  will  not  necessarily  be  carried  on  the  truck,  because  a  part  of 
it  can  be  carried  on  the  trailer.  It  will  be  a  truck  with  a  trailer, 
enabling  us  to  carry  enough  dead  weight  to  test  a  scale  up  to  16  tons. 

Mr.  Page.  I  remember  that  in  the  previous  hearing  on  this  same 
item  you  made  the  statement  that  no  such  truck  had  been  built; 
has  one  been  built  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  May  I  state  that  the  reason  why  such  a  truck  has  not 
been  built  is  because  in  other  jurisdictions  corresponding  to  this  and 
in  other  States  they  build  test  cars  running  on  railroad  tracks,  costing 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  apiece,  and  sometimes  more,  and  costing 
about  $2,500  a  year  to  operate.  That  is  the  reason  why  trucks  of  this 
sort  have  not  been  built. 

Mr.  Page.  How  can  such  a  car  be  used  in  the  testing  of  scales  far 
removed  from  railroad  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  not  used  that  way.  They  are  carried  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  scale  to  be  tested,  and  they  then  transport  the 
scale  if  practicable,  and,  if  not,  the  scale  is  not  tested. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  your  method  now  of  testing  scales  for  weighing 
large  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Our  method  is  to  drive  there  with  a  two-horse 
wagon  loaded  with  50-pound  weights.  These  50-pound  weights  are 
taken  out  of  the  wagon  by  hand,  two  weights  at  the  time,  or  100 
pounds  to  the  man,  and  are  carried  to  the  scale. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  jurisdictions,  where  a  test  car  is  used,  how  do 
they  remove  the  weights  from  the  car  to  the  scale? 

Mr.  Sherman.  By  derrick  and  truck. 

Mr.  Page.  Suppose  the  scale  was  located  half  a  mile  from  the 
railroad  track? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  would  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  need  for  the 
test  whether  it  would  be  done  at  all  or  not.  In  that  connection  let 
me  say  that  in  States  where  the  industrial  plants  using  heavy  scales 
are  weighing  in  quantities  large  engough  to  make  it  necessary  to 
make  such  tests,  tney  are  usually  located  on  a  railroad  siding.  Here 
wc  have  Government  departments  using  just  as  much  coal  as.  big 
manufacturing  plants  would  use  but  which  are  entirely  isolated  from 
railroads. 
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Mr.  Page.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  possibly  the  reason  why  no 
other  jurisdiction  has. adopted  a  truck  for  carrying  testing  weights  is 
that  they  will  not  allow  such  a  truck  to  run  on  their  streets? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Possibly,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  do  not  have 
scales  so  located  as  to  make  it  necessary.  Now,  if  you  will  prohibit 
heavy  loads  on  the  streets,  I  will  make  no  request  for  the  testing 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  I  will  let  it  go  into  the 
record,  that  I  think  the  commissioners  are  remiss  in  their  duty  if 
they  are  allowing  traffic  weighiijg  as  much  as  16  tons  on  one  vehicle 
to  run  over  these  asphalt  pavements. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  known  that. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  are  trucks  in  the  city  of  Washington  carrying 
ooal,  which,  including  the  coal  and  the  truck,  weigh  from  15  to  16 
tons. 

Mr.  Page.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  weight  of 
that  sort  going  over  asphalt  pavements  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Their  wheels  are  so  broad  that  apparently  they  do  not 
damage  the  pavement.  They  have  a  treble  tiro  on  the  rear  wheel. 
I  know  that  they  do  weigh  that  much,  because  we  receive  coal  at  the 
filtration  plant  in  such  trucks,  and  recently  we  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  scale  there  from  10  to  20  tons  in  order  to  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  need  for  this  truck  is  largely  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  Government,  which  is  frequently  losing  right 
along  to  our  knowledge,  but  we  are  unable  to  prevent  it.  You  often 
know  a  thing  that  you  can  not  prove,  especially  when  you  have  not  any 
equipment  with  which  to  make  a  proof  that  would  hold  in  a  court. 
But  the  Government  is  often  skinned  out  of  from  300  to  500  pounds 
on  the  deliverv  of  a  load  of  coal. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  have  had  several  requests — I  have  two  that  I 
remember  definitely — from  coal  men  for  such  equipment  for  testing 
these  large  scales. 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  had  two  or  three  communications  myself,  and  if 
Mr.  Sherman  will  not  become  offended  at  me,  I  wondered  if  they  had 
been  inspired  by  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir.  I  would  rather  like  it  if  I  could  be  sworn 
in  so  that  I  could  give  my  testimony  under  oath. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  to  make  so  many  statements  that  I  can  not 
make  proof  of,  that  I  would  like  to  be  sworn.  No,  sir;  they  have 
not  been  inspired  by  me.  Here  is  what  has  happened:  Many  pro- 
tests have  come  to  me,  and  sometimes  I  am  told  that  I  am  skinning 
the  public  by  collecting  fees  that  I  am  not  giving  service  for.  I 
have  written  back  to.  them  and  said  that  I  could  do  nothing  more, 
because  I  had  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  funds  withwhich  to 
buy  equipment ;  that  I  have  asked  for  such  funds,  but  that  they 
have  not  been  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  they  took  the  cue  from  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  will  amend  what  I  said  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  a  statement  I  ought  to  make 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  I  think  those  letters  I  received  were 
based  on  that  statement  from  you. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  this  particular  equipment  suggested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  ? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  a  car  was  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  but  we  could  not  buy  a  railroad  car. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  speaking  about  the  heavy  truck.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  carrying  out  this  work,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  they  advised  me  to  ask  for  a  car,  but  I 
told  them  that  it  was  impossible.  Therefore,  I  went  to  work  on 
something  else  to  be  used  in  its  place.  I  called  in  some  parties, 
automobfle  truckmen  here  in  the  city,  and  went  over  it  with  them, 
and  we  worked  up  plans  and  estimates.  I  then  submitted  the  thing 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  see  if  it  was  satisfactory  to  them  in 
place  of  a  railroad  car,  and  they  said  that  it  was.  They  liked  it 
well  enough  to  recommend  it  to  other  cities. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  the  District  government  own  any  scale  that 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  you  ask  this?  Could  the 
scale  at  the  filtration  plant,  for  instance,  be  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  inaccessible,  and  we  can  not  oe  sure  of 
being  able  to  use  it  quickly.  We  really  ought  not  to  inject  too 
much  of  expense  into  the  operations  of  the  coal  dealers.  That  is 
one  of  the  arguments  against  restricting  their  loads.  It  makes  a 
tremendous  economy  in  the  handling  of  coal  to  carry  these  larger 
loads,  and  if  we  are  going  to  make  it  harder  for  them  to  get  aloDg 
we  will  raise  the  price  of  coal — that  is  all. 

Col.  Kutz.  You  might  bring  that  filtration  scale  under  the  District 
Commissioners,  if  you  adopt  the  suggestion  we  make  later  on. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  an  amusing  thing 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  We  have  no  power  to  inspect  or 
condemn  a  scale  owned  by  a  Government  department  in  case  it  is 
working  to  the  advantage  of  the  department,  but  we  .do  go  and  test 
Government  scales  free  of  charge  when  we  are  called  on  to  do  so. 
The  result  is  that  we  find  a  great  many  times  that  the  Government  is 
being  skinned,  and  then  it  seems  to  be  very  bad.  On  the  other  hand 
we  frequently  find  that  a  Government  department  has  put  an  old 
retired  soldier  in  as  weighmaster,  and  he  sits  down  there  to  die  as 
weighmaster  for  the  department.  He  considers  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty  by  the  country  when  he  can  deliver  overweights  to  his  depart- 
ment, and  we  often  find  a  department  scale  and  a  private  scale  200 
or  300  pounds  apart.  We  go  ahead  and  attempt  to  prove  which  one 
is  wrong,  and  when  we«have  finally  proved  that  the  department  scale 
is  being  so  operated  as  to  deliver  overweights  to  the  department  to 
the  loss  of  the  dealer,  then  the  department  takes  no  action  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Page.  We  can  not  very  well  turn  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Markets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
entire  Government  of  the  United  States.     There  is  a  limit. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wanted  to  show  that  the  thing  does  not  always 
work  one  way. 

Mr.  Page.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  the  carrying  of  these  larger 
loads  affected  the  price  of  coal.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
a  reduction  has  been  made  or  in  which  the  consumer  is  paying  any 
less  since  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  of  the  large  trucks 
for  carrying  coal  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  not  a  basis  for  comparison.  I  think  you 
would  have  to  compare  the  price  now  with  what  the  price  would  now 
be  if  we  did  not  have  the  heavy  trucks. 

Mr.  Page.  How  can  vou  determine  that? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  no  way  to  do  it.  To  compare  the  price 
now  with  the  price  before  the  heavy  trucks  came  in  would  be  to  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced. 

Mr.  Page.  And  that  would  be  disregarding  the  fact  that  they 
deliver  coal  more  cheaply  by  truck  than  oy  horse-drawn  wagons. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  basic  price  of  coal  has  gone  up  everywhere. 

AUTO    TRUCKS    FOR    OFFICE    OF    WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND    MARKETS. 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  top  of  page  63  there  is  a  new  provision  for  three 
auto  trucks  for  office  of  superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  and 
markets.     What  have  you  to  say  in  defense  of  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  would  like  to  have  these  three  small  auto 
trucks  at  $600  each,  with  nonremovable  bodies  and  equipped  with 
test  weights,  balances,  measures,  etc.,  in  order  to  greatly  increase 
our  facilities  for  making  tests  and  cover  that  part  of  the  work  that  is 
not  now  being  covered.  Two  of  them,  of  course,  are  largely  contingent 
upon  whether  you  grant  our  request  for  additional  inspectors ,  and  one  is 
to  take  the  place  of  a  horse  and  hack  that  we  now  have  -and  which 
carries  these  weights  about.  It  is  a  one-horse  vehicle  and  it  carries 
as  high  as  2,000  pounds  of  test  weights  at  times,  and  we  believe  that 
these  small  trucks  will  be  amply  sufficient. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  number  that  you  have  asked  for  what  relation  do 
the  three  bear  to  the  number  of  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Well,  that  is  just  half. 

Mr.  Page.  Two  to  each  one  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  and  we  drive  them  ourselves.  One  reason 
why  we  did  not  ask  for  the  additional  laborers  which  the  superintend- 
ent of  weights,  measures,  and  markets  asked  for  was  that  we  thought 
these  men  could  drive  these  automobiles  themselves,  and  if  they 
had  the  auto  equipment  and  did  not  have  to  look  after  horses  the 
laborers  would  be  unnecessary. 

REPAIR  OP  AUTO  TRUCKS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  maintenance  and  repair  to  three 
auto  trucks,  $750."     That,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  first  item? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  not  that  seem  to  be  a  large  amount  for  repairs, 
$750  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  amount  is  to  take  care  of  three  vehicles. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  they  are  small  vehicles. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    MOTOR    VEHICLES,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    WEIGHTS 

AND   MEASURES. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  But  they  use  gasoline,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can 
maintain  a  car  for  less  than  $250.  The  next  item  is  for  allowance  to 
the  superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  and  markets  for  maintenance 
of  motor  vehicles  used  in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  and  not 
to  exceed  $25  per  month,  $300.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  passenger 
car,  be  his  own  car,  so  that  he  can  personally  go  about  and  visit  the 
markets  and  check  up  the  weights,  etc. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  he  maintain  a  car  now  ? 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  No;  he  goes  about  on  the  street  cars.  He  has 
no  means  of  transportation  mit  the  cars,  and  his  work  issueh  that 
he  gets  up  very  early  in  the  morning  a  great  many  times  and,  of 
course,  has  to  get  about  all  over  the  District.  Instead  of  estimating 
for  a  passenger  automobile  for  him  we  concluded  to  ask  for  an  allow- 
ance of  $25  per  month,  the  same  as  for  the  health  officer,  the  purchas- 
ing officer,  and  various  other  officers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  he  to  furnish  his  own  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  amount  would  simply  be  an 
allowance  for  maintenance. 

ALTERATION   AT   U   STREET   REPAIR    SHOP. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  alterations  and  improvements  at 
the  repair  shop  on  U  Street,  northwest,  $4,800. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  are  three  items  in  connection  with  the  one  you 
have  just  read,  the  next  three  items 

Mr.  Page.  For  construction  of  shed  in  yard  in  rear  of  repair  shop 
for  protection  of  perishable  and  bulky  material,  $1,600;  for  ma- 
chines for  repair  work  in  machine  shop — one  24-inch  lathe,  one  mill- 
ing machine,  and  one  drill  press,  $3,500;  and  for  shed  for  vehicles 
now  stored  in  repair  shop,  $3,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  Those  items  are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
facilities  of  the  repair  shop.  We  are  now  housed  in  an  old  building 
which  was  formerly  a  pumping  station.  When  the  new  Bryant 
Street  pumping  station  was  built  this  was  turned  over  to  the  repair 
shop.  It  is  not  conveniently  arranged  for  use  as  a  repair  shop,  and 
a  part  of  the  building  is  made  up  oi  an  old  boiler  room  which  has  a 
high  ceiling,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  use  a  part  of  this  $4,800  in 
putting  in  a  new  floor  and  doubling  up  that  amount  of  floor  space, 
changing  some  partitions  and  generally  rearranging  the  building 
for  use  as  a  repair  shop. 

Mr.  Page.  At  this  repair  shop  do  you  repair  machines  of  various 
kinds  for  the  District  or  merely  automobiles  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No;  it  is  largely  for  the  repairs  to  school  buildings  and 
other  public  buildings.  Last  year  we  had  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  repair  of  school  buildings  and  a  number  of  other 
smaller  appropriations  for  repairs  to  police  stations  and  fire  stations, 
and  we  are  trying  to  concentrate  in  that  repair  shop,  as  much  as  we 
can,  the  repairing  of  all  District  structures.  We  are  not  able  to  do 
all  of  the  work  now  on  account  of  the  lack  of  facilities  and  a  certain 
amount  is  done  on  the  outside  by  contract.  We  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  measure  of  economy  to  increase  the  facilities  of  that  shop. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  the  granting  of  thege  items  to  equip  this  repair 
shop  as  to  enable  you  to  take  care  of  your  own  repairs  or  would  joxx 
still  have  to  do  as  you  are  dowing  now — let  some  of  them  to  outside 
parties  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  it  will  enable  us  to  do  the  greater  part  of  our 
repair  work.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  large  items  could  not  be 
more  economically  done  by  contract;  it  depends  on  the  amount  and 
size  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Page.  Taking  the  current  law,  what  amount  is  appropriated 
for  repairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 
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Col.  Kutz.  About  $150,000.  This  would  include  everything  ex- 
cept repairs  to  fire  department  apparatus,  which  we  try  to  make  in 
the  fire  department  repair  shop,  ana  it  excludes  all  the  repairs  to  auto- 
mobiles, which  we  now  make  in  the  water  department.  We  do  not 
intend  to  duplicate  any  facilities  here  that  we  possess  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Page.  You  mean  to  concentrate  at  this  place  the  repairs  to 
buildings  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Buildings,  primarily. 

Mr.  Page.  The  last  item  on  page  63  is  for  shed  for  vehicles  now 
stored  in  repair  shop,  $3,000.     What  are  they? 

Col.  Kutz.  They  are  largely  passenger-carrying  automobiles. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  the  committee  authorizes  a  cen- 
tral garage,  this  item  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  exactly  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  because 
I  supposed  there  was  some  relation  one  to  the  other. 

Col.  Kutz.  But  we  really  have  need  for  additional  space  up  there 
unless  we  can  have  it  provided  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  present  cost  of  that 
repair  shop  is,  the  present  value,  without  any  alterations  being  made. 

Col.  Kutz.  Of  the  building? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer  that  question.  It  is 
probably  50  feet  wide  and  extends  back 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  What  kind  of  a  building  is  it — a  frame 
building  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No;  it  is  a  brick  building.  It  was  originally  built  as  a 
pumping  station. 

Mr.  Davis.  Fifty  by  100  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  At  least  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  would  be  the  total  expenditure  for  all  this  work 
if  these  amounts  are  granted  ? 

Mr.  Page.  About  $10,900,  the  aggregate  of  those  three  items. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 
assessment  and  permit  work — STREETS — MOTOR  truck. 

Mr.  Page.  The"  next  item  is  "For  assessment  and  permit  work, 
including  purchase  and  maintenance  of  one  motor  truck."  Is  that 
a  new  truck  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  to  replace  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  and  we  ask 
for  it  as  a  truck  because  we  expect  to  use  it  partly  for  the  carrying  of 
small  supplies  and  partly  for  the  conveyance  of  field  parties. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  incre*ased  the  estimate  over  the  current  appro- 
priation $20,000  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  sidewalk 
and  alley  paving  and  for  curbing. 

Mr.  Page.  The  sum  appropriated  here  is  an  advance  and  it  is  re- 
funded, is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Half  of  it. 

Mr.  Page.  You  pay  out  of  this  fund  the  original  cost  of  the  work? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  assess  benefits  against  the  property  owners  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  assess  half  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  law  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  property- 
owner  must  pay  the  amount  due  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  He  pays  it  in  three  instalments  in^two  years,  one  pay- 
ment being  made  within  60  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  Dill, 
the  second  payment  in  one  year,  and  the  third  payment  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your  statement  that 
this  motor  truck,  which  is  to  replace  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  will  result 
in  an  economy  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  believe  it  will  result  in  decided  economy  simply  on 
account  of  the  additional  ground  that  can  be  covered. 

PAVING   OF    STREETS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  66  you  have-  submitted  the  following  new 
provision : 

Hereafter  the  commissioners  are  authoiized  and  empowered,  whenever  in  their 
judgment  the  public  health,  safety,  comfort,  or  convenience  requires  the  paving  of 
the  roadway  of  any  street,  avenue,  or  road  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  fixed 
pavement,  or  whenever  application  shall  be  made  therefor,  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
equal  to  one-half  the  estimated  ccst  of  the  work,  to  construct  a  fixed  pavement  on  such 
roadway  and  pay  the  total  cost  of  such  work  from  the  appropriation  herein  made  for 
said  purpose,  and  there  is  appropriated  for  said  purpose  the  sum  of  $25,000;  and  the 
proceedings  as  to  notice  by  advertisement  and  as  to  assessments  to  be  levied  on  account 
of  such  work  shall  be  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  appro- 
priations for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  approved  August 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -four,  for  improving  and  repairing  alleys  and 
sidewalks  under  the  appropriation  therein  made  for  assessment  and  permit  work. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  that  new  provision  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  give  the  commissioners  the 
same  power  over  the  pavingof  streets,  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,  that 
they  now  have  in  connection  with  the  paving  of  sidewalks  and  alleys, 
under  the  assessment  and  permit  system,  by  which  half  of  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  abutting  property  owners.  All  the  items  for  street 
paving  have  heretofore  been  specifically  provided  for  by  Congress. 
As  we  can  not  foresee  the  development  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance 
of  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  we  feel  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  give  the  commissioners  power  to  go  in  and  pave  a  street 
block  where  it  has  been  entirely  built  up,  without  waiting  for  specific 
authority  from  Congress.  We  only  ask  for  a  small  sum.  We  can  not 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  with  it,  but  we  can  meet. a  pressing  need  in 
small  sections. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  not  the  result  of  this  be  to  bring  upon  the  com- 
missioners a  very  decided  amount  of  pressure  as  to  the  paving  of  this 
particular  place,  or  that  particular  place,  and  thus  inevitable  result 
in  a  request  for  an  enlargment  of  your  authority  in  this  matter  by 
granting  an  increased  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  There  has  not  been  any  pressure  for  fixed  paving 
since  the  Borland  amendment  was  passed. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  but  that  is  because  you  did  not  have  any  specific 
appropration.  If  you  had  had  the  sum  of  money  indicated  here, 
that  could  be,  expended  at  your  discretion  and  under  your 
direction,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  would  have  been  pressure 
brought  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 
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Col  Kutz.  Only  in  cases  where  a  square  was  completely  built  up 
and  where  the  need  was  very  great. 
Mr.  Newman.  On  Seventh  Street  they  were  very  anxious  for  their 

Saving,  even  though,  for  the  first  time,  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
alf  of  it;  they  were  tremendously  anxious  for  it.  One  citizens' 
association,  out  of  the  GO  or  70  associations  in  the  District,  adopted 
a  resolution  which  they  forwarded  to  us,  saying  they  had  observed 
that  a  number  of  citizens'  associations  had  said  that,  in  view  of  the 
Borland  amendment,  they  did  not  care  to  make  any  request  for  street 
paving,  and  they  said  "The  money  which  you  have  been  spending  in 
these  other  neighborhoods,  that  now  do  not  want  paving  done,  we 
would  like  to  have  spent  over  here  where  we  are  willing  to  pay  half 
the  cost."  There  were  only  those  two  cases;  I  do  do  not  recall  any 
others. 

Col.  Kutz.  If  we  were  not  limited  to  fixed  pavements,  I  think  the 
pressure  on  the  commissioners  would  be  very  great,  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  much  pressure  with  the  limitation  that  we  have  placed 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  no  applications  on 
hand  for  the  paving  of  sidewalks  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  applications  for  the  paving  of  side- 
walks, but  this  is  for  fixed  paving,  tne  paving  of  roadways  of  streets. 

Mr..  Page.  At  this  time  they  are  not  making  requests,  but  when 
this  law  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years  I  feel  sure  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  commis- 
sioners— though  perhaps  not  upon  the  present  board — to  request 
an  extension  of  this  authority  by  increasing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  might  be  entirely  possible.  However,  the 
Borland  amendment  or  this  provision  would  automatically  prevent 
the  use  of  this  money  in  sections  where  it  would  be  merely  an  aid  to 
real  estate  development,  because  the  places  from  which  we  would 
recognize  requests  would  be  limited  to  Duilt-up  communities. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  feet  of  streets,  avenues,  or  roads  would  you 
be  able  to  build  under  these  circumstances  ?  What  actual  discretion 
would  this  put  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  would  depend  on  whether  this  work  was  done 
under  the  assessment  system  or  permit  system.  If  it  should  all  be 
done  under  the  permit  system  the  applicants  would  be  required  to  pay 
in  half  of  the  cost  and  that  would  be  available  for  use,  so  that  we  could 
in  that  event  do  $50,000  worth  of  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  From  your  experience,  that  would  be  how  many  blocks  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  About  eight  or  ten  blocks. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  consider  this  proposed  appropriation  of  $25,000 
as  an  emergency  proposition  or  along  the  line  of  some  continuity  of 
work  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No  ;  it  stands  as  an  emergency  proposition. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  would  be  the  character  of  the  emergency  that 
would  justify  the  District  Commissioners  in  doing  any  work  with  this 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  erection  of  blocks  of  houses  on  both  sides  of  any 
one  square  for  the  length  of  the  block — that  is,  a  block  completely 
built  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  that  be  an  emergency  or  could  it  be  presented 
in  the  regular  way  ? 
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Col.  Kutz.  Well,  the  houses  might  be  built  and  occupied  a  year 
before  we  could  gdt  the  money  with  which  to  pave  the  street. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  the  language  of  the  provision  does  not  specify 
that  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  paving  streets  in  a  completely  built-up 
block.  That  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners,  so  far  as 
this  language  is  concerned  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  another  board  of  commissioners  or  another  engineer 
might  put  a  different  construction  on  what  might  be  termed  an 
emergency. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  might  be  that  this  could  be  limited  bjr  striking  out 
the  assessment  feature  and  just  putting  it  in  the  permit  class;  that 
is,  that  no  street  would  be  paved  unless  the  people  paid  half  the 
cost  into  the  Treasury  in  advance. 

WORK  ON    STREETS   AND   AVENUES. 

Mr.  Page.  That  certainly  would  be  a  safeguard. 

On  page  67  we  come  to  work  on  streets  and  avenues.  On  page  333 
of  the  bill,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  an  appendix  giving  in  detail  the 
work  proposed  under  the  appropriations  in  each  one  of  tnese  sections, 
and  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  lump  sum. 
For  instance,  they  first  take  the  Georgetown  division. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  nothing  in  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Page.  They  ask  for  no  appropriation  this  year.  That  is, 
beyond  Rock  Creek  in  what  was  Georgetown.  Then  in  the  north- 
west section  schedule  they  ask  for  a  number  of  items  not  footed  up. 
.    Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  $34,000,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  $34,300. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  turning  to  page  333,  for  the  northwest  section, 
they  propose  to  improve  Twenty-sixth  wStreet  from  K  to  Virginia 
Avenue;  Twenty-seventh  Street  from  I  to  K;  Twenty- third  Street 
from  B  to  E,  and  W  Street  from  Florida  Avenue  to  Eleventh  Street. 
What  is  the  condition  of  these  streets  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  They  are  all  gravel  or  macadam  streets.  None  in  the 
schedule  are  paved  with  Belgian  block. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Twenty-third  Street  is  not  paved  with  anything? 

Col.  Kutz.  Twenty-third  Street,  from  B  to  E,  is  a  part  of  the 
street  which  goes  directly  from  the  Washington  Circle  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Tne  Lincoln  Memorial  is  on  the  axis  of  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  we  feel  that  that  will  be  an  important  route  of  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is,  of  course,  asphalt  that  you  have  estimated  for? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  streets  in  the  city  are  all  asphalt. 

Mr.  Page.  Not  only  in  this  particular  northwest  schedule  that  we 
are  considering  but  ail  in  the  city  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  All  in  the  city;  yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Which  are  in  this  particular  division  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  anything  that  you  may  have  to  say,  Colonel,  rela- 
tive to  the  necessity  for  any  one  of  these  projects  we  would  like  to 
go  into  the  record  now,  but,  of  course,  before  any  action  is  taken — 
as  we  have  formerly  done — I  want  to  see,  and  I  know  the  members 
of  my  subcommittee  want  to  see,  not  only  the  condition  of  these 
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streets,  but  their  location.    You  may  put  in  the  record  any  state- 
ment regarding  any  of  these  streets  that  you  care  to  put  in. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  have  prepared  a  map,  a  small  map,  of  the  District, 
on  which  I  have  indicated  all  the  proposed  improvements,  both  in 
the  city  proper  and  in  the  suburbs,  and  have  indicated  by  color  the 
character  of  paving  that  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Page.  That  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  commit- 
tee when  we  come  to  study  these  matters. 

Col.  Kutz.  As  you  will  see,  these  improvements  are  scattered  over 
the  District,  but  it  can  be  supplemented  by  a  route  list,  which  will 
facilitate  your  inspection. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  very  important  for  us  to  have  that  route  list,  as 
it  was  very  useful  to  us  last  year,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Page.  The  current  appropriation  under  this  schedule  is 
$110,700,  and  your  estimate  is  $206,800? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  If  there  is  no  particular  street  or  section  about  which 
the  Colonel  wants  to  put  a  statement  into  the  record  at  this  time,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  can  ask  any  specific  questions,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  specific  that  these  gentlemen  want  to  put  into  the  record  in 
relation  to  those  schedules,  we  will  pass  on. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  incorporate  in  the  record  a  brief 
statement  concerning  the  special  condition  as  to  each  one  of  these 
items  in  the  schedule,  if  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  It 
follows : 

Street  and  road  improvements  requested  by  the  commissioners  for  1917. 


Street. 


1.  Repave  roadway  B  Street  N  W . ,  Ninth  to  Twelfth 

8.  Repave  roadway  B  Street  NW.,  Seventh  to  Ninth 

(Improvements  greatly  needed  and  of  more  general  civic  value  than  any 
other  roadway  improvement  recommended  or  that  can  he  recalled.  Sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  this  retail  markBt  district  will  be  very 
much  improved  in  addition  to  the  traffic  betterment.  Radical  treatment 
of  these  roadways  can  not,  from  necessity,  be  long  deferred  and  repairs  to 
the  existing  types  would  be  an  extravagance,  considering  the  results  se- 
cured thereby,  which  would  be  avoided  by  the  proposed  expenditures.) 

8.  Pave  roadway  F  Street  SW.,  Tenth  to  Water 

(Completes  the  paving  of  this  hauling  route.) 

,4.  Pave  roadway  I  Street  SW.,  Eighth  to  Water 

(Completes  the  paving  of  I  Street  to  Washington  Channel.) 

5.  Repave  roadway  Third  Street  NW.,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  B  south 

(Fills  a  gap  in  complete  asphalt  route  from  navy  yard  and  southwest  sec- 
tion to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  business  district.  Hauling  traffic  use  this 
route  to  a  large  extent  to  avoid  Capitol  Hill.  Both  Third  Street  and  First 
Street  are  desirable,  but  Third  Street  will  serve  a  larger  number  of  people 
than  First  Street.) 

6.  Repave  roadway  First  Street  SW.,  Maryland  Avenue  to  Canal  Street 

(Same  as  item  No.  5  for  Third  Street.) 

.  7.  Pave  roadway  Delaware  Avenue  6 W . ,C  to  Virginia  Avenue 

(Important  improvement  for  "uplift"  and  an  improvement  of  an  artery 
of  the  District.) 

Pave  roadway  I  Street  SW.,  Half  to  First  Streets 

(Included  on  account  of  school,  but  not  important  as  I  Street  will  be  closed 
when  the  railroad  yards  are  extended.) 

Pave  roadway  L  Street  SW.,  First  to  Four-and-a-half  Streets 

(Completes  the  improvement  of  this  street  as  far  east  as  the  canal.) 

10.  Pave  roadway  Second  Street  S  E . ,  H  to  I 

(Included  as  the  most  desirable  item  in  this  vicinity.) 

U.  Pave  roadway  U  Street  SE.,  Nichols  Avenue  to  Shannon 

12.  Pave  roadway  Shannon  Place  SE.,  U  to  W  Streets 

(These  roadways  abut  against  the  B.  &  O.  railroad  at  its  freight  siding  in 
Anacostia,  but  can  not  be  used  for  freight  purposes  at  the  present  time  on 
account  ot  being  much  above  the  grade  of  the  tracks.  It  is  desired  to  grade 
and  pave  them  so  as  to  make  them  useful  for  hauling.) 
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SW.2. 

SE.  4. 

Sub.  85. 
Sub.  36. 
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Street. 


13.  Grade  roadway  Mount  View  Place  SE.,  Morris  Road  to  Talbert. .  .* 

(It  is  desired  to  afford  additional  communication  from  Talbert  Street  to 
Morris  Koad  without  going  via  Nichols  Avenue.) 

14.  Grade  roadway  Portland  Street  SE..  Nichols  Avenue  to  Fourth 

(This  is  a  roadway  to  the  steel  plant;  electric  railway  built;  street  not 
graded,  but  improvement  will  aft  ord  more  direct  communication  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  steel  plant  at  Giesboro  Point.) 

15.  Grade  and  improve  Nichols  Avenue  SE .,  Fourth  to  Upsal  Street 

(Street  railway  just  extended  by  authority  of  Congress  along  this  street, 
requiring  readjustments  of  existing  roadway  to  the  new  line  of  grade.) 

16.  Grade  and  improve  Livingston  Road  and  Second  Street  SE.,  end  of  macadam 

to  r  istrict  of  Columbia  line 

(Existing  roadway  is  of  gravel;  carries  considerable  travel,  which  requires 
better  surface  than  at  present  both  for  convenience  of  the  travel  and  lowering 
the  cost  of  maintenance.) 

Pave  Pennsylvania  avenue  SE.,  end  of  asphalt  to  bridge  (N.  S.) 

(Completes  paving  of  this  avenue  to  the  bridge.) 
Pave  Fourteenth  Street  SE.,  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
(A  link  in  the  paving  of  the  traffic  route  via  Fourteenth  Street,  for  which 
local  improvement  maY_e  the  street  now  ready.) 

Pave  Thirteenth  Street  SE.,  B  to  u  Street 

(Local  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  B  Street  SE .,  Fourteenth  to  Fifteenth  Street 

(Local  improvement.) 

.Pave  roadway  A  Street  SE.,  Fourteenth  to  Fifteenth  Street 

(Local  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  Fourteenth  Street  NE..  B  to  E  Street 

(Important  traffic  street  for  north  and  south  travel  between  Anacostia 
and  Bladensburg  Road  and  intermediate  points.  This  will  pave  one  link 
of  this  route  for  which  the  neighborhood  is  now  ready.) 

Pave  roadway  Tennessee  Avenue  NE.,  D  to  Fifteenth 

(Will  complete  paving  of  this  important  traffic  route.) 

Grade  and  improve  Bennmgs  Road  NE. ,  end  of  macadam  to  Central 

(Same  as  Item  No.  16.) 

Grade  and  improve  Ord  Street  NE.,  Kenilworth  Toad  to  Forty-fourth 

Grade  and  improve  Olive  Street,  Polk  Street  to  Eastern  Avenue 

Grade  and  improve  Quarles  Street,  Kenilworth  Avenue  to  Minnesota  Avenue. . 
(25,  26,  and  27.— These  are  unimproved  streets  now  well  built  up,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  better  conditions  for  the  residents.) 

Pave  roadway  K  Street  NE..  Tenth  to  Florida  Avenue , 

(Will  complete  paving  or  this  important  traffic  route.) 

Pave  roadway  Eleventh  Street  NE.,  H  to  I  Street 

(Local  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  I  Street  NE.,  Sixth  to  Seventh  Street 

(Local  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  Sixth  Street  NE. ,  H  to  Florida  Avenue .- 

(Local  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  L  Street  NE. ,  North  Capitol  to  First 

(Fills  a  gap  in  asphalt  paving,  completing  L  Street  to  the  railroad.) 

Grade  roadway  Todd  Place  NE . ,  Lincoln  Road  to  Second  Street 

(This  street  recently  acquired;  entirely  built  up  on  one  side  for  two  blocks; 
it  is  desired  to  grade  preparatory  to  further  improvements.)  ' 

Pave  roadway  First  Street  NE.,  U  Street  to  Todd  Place 

(One  square  solidly  built  up  on  both  sides;  roadway  unimproved.) 
Grade  and  improve  Sixteenth  Place  NE.,  Rhode  Island  Avenue  to  Franklin. . 
(It  is  desired  to  afford  an  improved  roadway  in  place  of  one  unimproved 
over  which  is  the  only  means  of  access  to  a  number  of  residents  situated 
south  of  Rhode  Island  Avenue.) 
Grade  Franklin  Street,  Sixteenth  Place  to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  Seven- 
teenth Street,  Franklin  to  Douglas  NE 

(Grading  necessary  in  these  streets  before  water  and  gas  mains  can  be  laid 
for  the  accomodation  of  residents  thereon.) 

Sixteenth  Street  NE.,  Brentwood  Road  to  Irving  Street 

South  Dakota  Avenue  NE.,  Carlton  to  Vista,  grade  and  improve 

(37  and  38.— Well  built  up  streets  at  present  unimproved;  improvement 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.) 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NE.,  South  Dakota  to  District  of  Columbia  line,  grade 

and  improve 

(Much  needed  extension  of  trunk  roadway  directly  on  the  line  between  the 
District  and  Maryland,  in  order  to  afford  better  and  more  direct  communica- 
tion than  at  present.) 

40.  Grade  and  improve  Lawrence  Street  NE.,  Seventeenth  to  Twenty-second 

(Well  built  up  suburban  street  without  improvement;  connects  two  im- 
proved streets.) 

41.  Grade  and  improve  Queens  Chapel  Road  NE  ,  Bunker  I  "ill  to  District  of 

Columbia  line •• 

(It  is  desired  to  improve  the  present  heavily  traveled  and  poorly  surfaced 
roadway  leading  directly  into  adjacent  Maryland  section;  connects  at  the 
Maryland  end  with  a  concrete  roadway  and  in  the  District  with  a  good 
macadam  roadway.) 


17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


11,800 

9,000 

8,009 
2  ,000 

12,000 
5,500 
6,000 

13,000 

14,000 

4,500 

2,900 
3,600 
3,400 

9,000 
4,500 
5,500 
17,000 
8,000 
2,500 

2,000 
1,100 

3,200 


4,600 
2,200 


17,000 
7,000 
5,200 


Position  in 
schedule. 


Sub.  47. 
Sub.  23. 

Sub  4. 

Sub.  27. 

SE.2. 
SE.l. 

SE.3. 

SE.6. 
SE.5. 
NE.3. 

NE.5 

Sub.  28. 

Sub.  22. 
Sub.  21. 
Sub.  20. 

NE.l. 
NE.6. 

NE.7. 
NE.2. 
NE.4. 
Sub.  6. 

Sub.  7. 
Sub.  55. 

Sub.  56. 


Sub.  52. 
Sub.  57. 


Sub.  3. 


Sub.  45, 


Sub.  44. 
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Street. 


42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
51.. 

52. 
53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 
6G. 
67. 


68. 


70. 
71. 


Pave  roadway  W  Street : '  W . ,  Fourth  to  Fifth 

(This  street  is  in  a  very  rough  and  unsafe  condition  for  heavy  travel;  car- 
ries car  trac  s  and  connects  with  well  improved  streets  at  both  ends.) 

Repave  roadway  Seventh  Street  \  I W.,  R  to  Florida  Avenue 

(Completes  the  smooth  paving  on  this  principal  street.  Urgently  desired 
by  property  owners  and  citizens  generally.  Will  contribute  materially  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  street  and  be  a  significant  sanitary  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  W  Street  'J.  W.,  Florida  Avenue  to  Eleventh 

(Local  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  Fleventh  Street : T W..  Florida  Avenue  to  Clifton 

Pave  roadway  Thirteenth  Street  NW\,  Florida  Avenue  to  Clifton 

Pave  roadway  Clifton  Street  NW.,  Eleventh  to  Thirteenth 

(45, 46,  and  47.— Improvement  desired  on  account  of  the  completion  ofthe 
new  Central  "igh  School,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  streets  named.  The 
streets  are  now  in  verv  poor  condition.) 

Pave  roadway  Twelfth  Street  NW.,  Clifton  to  Eu'-lid 

(Solidly  built  up  square;  street  has  a  very  rough  temporary  pavement, 
which  it  is  desired  to  replace.) 

Pave  roadway  Warder  Street  NW.,  Kenyon  to  Columoia 

(Two  squares  of  well  built  up  street  with  rough  temporary  surface  requir- 
ing better  class  of  improvement.) 

Pave  roadway  Lamont  Street  NW.,  Sixth  to  Park  Place 

(Same  as  item  No.  49,  above.) 

Pave  roadway  Park  road  NW.,  New  Hampshire  Avenue  to  Fourteenth 

(The  most  heavily  traveled  east  and  west  street  north  of  Columbia  road. 
The  pavement  is  now  of  macadam  and  it  is  only  kept  in  condition  by  inces- 
sant work  at  heavy  expense.) 

Pave  roadway  New  llampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Park  Road  to  Georgia 

(Heavily  traveled  trunk  line  of  roadway  now  of  macadam;  requires  better 
class  of  pavement.) 
Pave  roadway  Princeton  Place  NW.,  Georgia  Avenue  to  Rock  Creek  Church 
Road. 

(Well  built  up  street  in  suburban  section  with  rough  temporary  improve- 
ment; requires  better  roadway.) 

Pave  roadway  Seventh  Street  NW.,  Varnum  to  Upshur 

Pave  roadway  Varnum  Street  NW.,  Seventh  to  Eighth 

(54  and  55.— These  streets  recently  have  been  well  built  up;  roadways  in 
both  cases  of  earth  or  poor  gravel;  existing  private  improvements  need  a 
better  roadway.) 

Grade  and  improve  Illinois  Avenue  NW..  Ingraham  to  Hamilton 

(Extension  one  square  on  a  very  poorly  surfaced  street;  solidly  built  up  on 
one  side.) 

Grade  and  improve  Kennedy  Street  N W. ,  Eighth  to  Ninth 

(Well  built  up  suburban  square;  streot  carrying  railway  tracks  and  in  very 
bad  condition.) 

Grade  and  improve  Sixth  Street  NW.,  Aspen  to  Butternut 

Grade  and  improve  Fifth  Street  NW.,  Aspen  to  Butternut 

Grade  and  improve  Dahlia  Street  NW.,  Fifth  to  Seventh  Street 

(58,  59,  and  60.— The  roadways  of  these  streets  are  entirely  unimproved; 
both  sides  of  the  streets  are  well  built  up  with  a  good  class  of  residences.) 

Grade  and  improve  Colorado  Avenue  NW.,  Montague  to  Georgia  Avenue 

(This  item  is  to  improve  roadway  proposed  to  be  condemned  on  the  street 
line  to  take  the  place  of  present  narrow  winding  road  carrying  very  heavy 
travel  in  a  closely  built  up  section. ) 

Pave  roadway,  Buchanan  Street  NW.,  Fourteenth  to  Piney  Branch  Road 

Pave  roadway  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Allison  to  Buchanan 

Pave  roadway  Allison  Street  NW.,  Fourteenth  to  Fifteenth 

(62, 63,  and  64.— These  streets  are  largely  built  up  with  rows  of  brick  resi- 
dences recently  completed  and  are  entirely  unimproved  and  inadequate  to 
carry  the  necessary  travel.) 

Pave  roadway  Perry  Place  NW.,  Holmead  to  Spring  Place 

Grade  and  improve  Holmead  Place  NW.,  Otis  to  Spring  Road 

Pave  roadway  Parkwood  ltface  N  W.,  Holmead  to  Fourteenth 

(These  streets  are  closely  bult  up  with  brick  residences  and  all  are  supplied 
only  with  temporary  roadways  of  old  street  material,  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  construct  to  provide  for  immediate  necessities;  better  improved  road- 
ways are  required.) 

Grade  roadway  Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  Irvins  to  Kenyon 

(This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  grading  a  short  stretch  of  street  which  it  is 
proposed  to  condemn  in  order  to  complete  a  connection  on  a  street  now  only 
partly  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

Pave  roadway  Hobart  street  NW.,  west  of  Mount  Pleasant 

Pave  roadway  Twentieth  Street  NW.,  Kalorama  to  Belmont 

Pave  roadway  Twenty-seventh  Street  NW.,  Woodley  Road  to  Cathedral 
Avenue 


Esti- 
mated 
cost. 


(These  are  on  resident  streets,  solidly  built  up  with  a  good  class  of  expen- 
sive residences  and  are  provided,  only  with  temporary  roadways  or  old  street 
material.) 


$2,100 


15.000 


5,800 

4.400 
6,700 
5.500 


2.200 

4,500 

5,300 
17,500 

19,000 
4,100 


2,200 
2,800 


1,700 
3,600 


2,400 
2,500 
5.000 


7,000 


6,600 
2,900 
3,500 


6,900 
5,000 
3,600 


500 


3,600 
3,750 

4,000 


Position  in 
schedule. 


Sub.  32. 


Special  5. 


NW.  4. 

Sub.  10. 
Sub.  11. 
Sub.  9. 


Sub.  12. 

Sub.  14. 

Sun.  46. 
Sub.  1. 

Sub.  2. 
Sub.  38. 


Sub.  50. 
Sub.  49. 


Sub.  24. 
Sub.  31. 


Sub.  26. 
Sub.  51. 
Sub.  48. 


Sub.  S. 


Sub.  30. 
Sub.  53. 
Sub.  29. 


Sub.  17. 
Sub.  54. 
Sub.  33. 


Sub.  42. 

s 

Sub.  13. 
Sub.  43. 

Sub.  16. 
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73. 
74. 


76. 


77. 


si 


82. 


Street. 


72.  Pave  roadway  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Cathedral  Avenue  to  Klingle  Road. 

(This  stretch  of  Connecticut  Avenue  is  now  macadamized  and  connects  at 

the  south  end  with  an  asphalt  roadway  and  at  the  north  end  also  with  smooth 

roadway;  heavily  traveled;  cost  of  maintenance  very  high,  making  it  neces* 

sary  to  substitute  better  class  of  pavement . ) 

Grade  and  improve  Jocely  n  Street  NW.,  east  of  Connecticut  Avenue 

Grade  and  improve  Kanawha  Street  Nw.,  Conneetic  ut  Avenueto  Thirty- 
seventh  Street 

75.  Grade  and  improve  Keokuk  street  NW.,  Connecticut  Avenue  to  Thirtv-seventh 

Street .* 

Grade  and  improve  Livingston  Street  NW.,  Connecticut  Avenue  to  Forty -first 

Street 

(73,  74,  75,  and  76,— These  streets  are  all  well  built  up  in  the  hest  suburban 
section  in  the  District  and  have  very  poor  temrorary  roadwa;  s  not  suitable 
to  the  class  or  residences  or  the  requirements  of  travel.) 
Grade  and  improve  Ellicott  Street  NW.,  Belt  Road  to  Wisconsin  Avenue 

78.  Grade  and  improve  Forty-first  Street  NW.,  Davenrort  to  Ellicott 

(77  and  78.— These  are  old  streets,  fairly  well  built  up,  in  an  old  suburban 
section  and  are  in  very  roor  condition,  havinp  absolntelv  no  improvement.) 

79.  Pave  roadway  W  Place  NW.,  W  isconsin  Avenue  to  Hall  Place 

80.  Pave  roadway  Hall  Place  NW.  north  of  W  Place 

(79  and  80.— Two  squares  almost  solidly  built  up  with  a  fair  class  of  brick 
re'idences,  streets  having  only  temporary  roadways  of  old  street  material.) 
Reconstruct  retaining  wall  south  side  Canal  Road  NW 

(This  item  is  intended  to  be  used  as  far  as  the  funds  will  permit  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  sustaining  wall  along  the  south  side  of  the  Canal  Road, 
which  lies  directly  along  the  Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  Canal  for  peTeral  miles. 
The  roadway  is  considerably  above  the  canal  and  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  wall,  which  in  many  places  is  in  dangerous  condition.  A  failure  of  the 
wall  to  any  considerable  extent,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  roadway  to  settle, 
would  cause  the  breaking  of  the  water  mains  and  gas  mains  and  other  under- 
ground construction  in  the  roadway  and  causing  a  probable  heavy  cost  for 
reconstruction.) 
Pave  roadway  Twenty-seventh  Street  N W.  I  to  K 

(Paving  needed  for  local  benefit.    This  street  is  very  muddy  in  wet 
weather  and  dusty  in  dry  weather.    The  school  on  the  street  makes  a  finished 
paving  especially  desirable.) 
83.  Pave  roadway  Twenty-sixth  Street  N W.  K  to  Virginia  Avenue 

(A  link  m  the  hauling  route  from  Georgetown  freight  yards.    This  item 
wfll  begin  the  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  the  western  end  of  Potomac 
Park.    It  is  a  narrow  street  occupied  by  street-railway  tracks,  which  will 
make  the  cost  to  the  city  and  the  property  owners  relativelv  small.) 
Pave  roadway,  Twenty-third  Street  N  W.,  B  to  E  Streets ...  * 

(Completes  the  smooth  paving  of  this  street  to  Potomac  Park  and  greatly 

facilitates  vehicular  access  to  the  park,  affording  only  modern  pavement 

leading  to  the  park  other  than  Seventeenth  Street,  whfch  is  over  a  half  mile 

to  the  east.) 

Repave  roadway,  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  F  Street. 

(Same  as  Twelfth  Street  NW.) 
86.  Repave  roadway,  Twelfth  Street  N W. ,  E  to  F  Streets 

(The  only  granite  block  square  on  the  entire  street.  This  is  a  through 
street  from  Florida  Avenue  through  the  Mall  to  the  wharves.  Business  devel- 
opments on  the  square  make  it  desirable  to  have  an  asphalt  street,  which  is 
less  dirty  and  less  noisy.) 


84 


85, 


Esti- 
mated 
cost. 


$8,300 

2,700 
3,800 
3,800 
8,800 


4,400 
2,300 


1,700 
2,800 


10,000 


Position  in 
schedule. 


6,500 
9,500 

12,500 

7,500 
6,600 


Sub.  5. 

Sub.  41. 
Sub.  40. 
Sub.  39. 
Sub.  15. 


Sub.  25. 
Sub.  37. 


Sub.  19. 
Sub.  18. 


Sub.  34. 


NW.  2. 
NW.  1. 

NW.  3. 

Special  3. 
Special  1. 


RELAYING  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Referring  to 
page*  69,  the  item  for  relaying  asphalt  pavement,  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  you  have  paid  during  the  current  year  for  asphalt  work  ? 

Col.  Krrrz.  $1.49  for  new  work. 

Mr.  Page.  The  limitation  is  $1.80  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.    The  price  of  the  preceding  year  was  $1.78. 

Mr.  Page.  What  condition  has  led  to  this  more  favorable  price  in 
the  laying  of  asphalt? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  development  of  what  is 
known  as  the  railroad  asphalt  plant. 

Mr.  Page.  You  mean  a  portable  plant? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  Some  of  these  companies  move  their  plant  from 
place  to  place  by  rail.    The  Warner-Qumlan  people  established  their 
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plant  out  in  the  B.  &  O.  yard,  and  when  they  complete  their  contract 
they  will  move  to  some  other  community.  By  reason  of  these  port- 
able plants  they  are  able  to  do  work  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  summer  time  and  move  south  in  the  wintertime.  Then 
we  have  outside  competition,  which  is  responsible  for  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  that  a  condition  that  is  likely  to  continue! 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Newman.  Just  one  point  on  that  question.  It  is  not  certain, 
of  course,  that  the  price  will  continue  as  low  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Page.  I  understand  that,  but  when  I  said  "  continue  "  I  meant 
the  condition  of  competition. 

Mr.  Newman.  Oh,  yes;  that  will  continue  beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Which  will  tend  to  keep  the  price  down. 

REPAVING    TWELFTH    STREET    NW.    FROM    E   TO  f    STREETS. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  we  come  to  the  bottom  of  page  69,  the  special  re- 
quest recommendations,  "Repave  with  asphalt  the  roadway  of 
Twelfth  Street  NW.,  from  E  to  F  Streets,  45  feet  wide,  and  this 
width  of  roadway  or  less  is  authorized  for  the  use  hereafter  on  other 
portions  of  this  street  in  connection  with  their  resurfacing,  $6,600." 
First  of  all,  Colonel,  why  was  this  not  included  in  your  regular 
schedule  and  why  made  a  special  item? 

Col.  Kutz.  Because  Twelfth  Street,  between  E  and  F  Streets,  is 
paved  with  Belgian  block,  and  the  request  for  a  width  of  45  feet  is 
to  provide  additional  parking  space  for  automobiles  in  the  business 
district.  The  sidewalk  on  Twelfth  Street  is  unnecessarily  wide  for 
sidewalk  purposes  and  the  streets  are  congested.  We  would  like  to 
widen  Twelfth  Street  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  through  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Page.  That  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  original  plan? 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  it  merely  takes  something  off  of  the  sidewalk  and 
adds  it  to  the  street.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  definite  plan 
or  that  anything  fixes  that  width.  It  has  been  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  commissioners  or  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  not  Twelfth  Street,  between  E  and  F  Streets,  too 
steep  to  be  paved  with  asphalt? 

Col.  Kutz.  Not  so  steep  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  sheet  asphalt. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  these  streets  and  roadways  built  under  contract, 
or  does  the  city  government  do  the  construction  work? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  all  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  necessarily  the  contracts  are  all  within  the  limit 
specified  here? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  You  mean  the  limit  of  price  per  square  yard? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes;  as  specified  here.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  appro- 
priation is  so  much,  your  specification  would  indicate  that  the  price 
has  got  to  be  within  that  appropriation,  of  course? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  the  price  goes  under 
the- appropriations  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Oh,  yes.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  prospective  con- 
tract price.  We  made  a  considerable  saving  in  the  present  year 
because  our  estimates  were  based  on  a  price  of  $1.78  a  square  yard, 
whereas  the  actual  price  paid  was  $1.49. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  remember  what  the  total  saving  was  last  year! 

Mr.  Page.  The  difference  between  $1.49  and  $1.78  a  yard. 

Col.  Kutz.  If  there  is  a  saving  in  one  item  that  saving  is  applied 
to  the  next  item.  The  appropriation  is  a  lump  appropriation  and  the 
work  is  done  on  the  items  contained  in  the  schedule  to  the  extent  of 
the  appropriation,  and  if  we  make  a  saving  on  one  item  we  are 
simply  enabled  to  go  further  down  in  the  schedule  than  we  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  do.  That  will  not  apply,  however,  to  special 
items  such  as  these  on  page  70,  where  any  saving  would  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Page.  In  making  these  estimates  on  this  particular  item  that 
we  are  now  considering,  in  which  you  ask  for  $6,600,  what  was  your 
basis  of  cost  per  yard  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  can  not  speak  exactly,  but  I  think  it  was  probably 
based  on  $1.70. 

Mr.  Page.  A  price  20  cents  per  yard  in  excess  of  what  you  actually 
paid  this  year  and  10  cents  lower  than  your  authorization  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  often  do  you  have  to  resurface  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Asphalt  streets  have  to  be  resurfaced  at  different 
periods.  The  minimum,  in  my  experience,  has  been  about  16  years, 
and  the  maximum  39  years ;  but  the  average  is  about  25  years. 

BELGIAN   BLOCK  PAVEMENTS. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  feel  that  under  the  Borland  amendment,  where  half 
the  cost  is  paid  by  the  property  owners,  there  is  not  the  same  reason 
for  this  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  as  existed 
before  the  time  of  the  Borland  amendment.  In  other  words,  the 
commissioners,  in  the  resurfacing  of  streets,  would  like  to  be  able  to 
resurface  with  the  material  that  is  most  appropriate  for  that  locality, 
even  though  the  existing  pavement  is  of  Belgian  block  or  sandstone, 
and  we  did  not  feel  that  there  would  be  any  impropriety  in  giving 
the  commissioners  that  authority  under  the  terms  of  the  Borland 
amendment.  It  does  not  mean  increased  appropriations,  but  simply 
means  that  out  of  our. repair  fund  we  can  repair  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate material. 

Mr.  Page.  If  this  authority  were  granted  and  you  exercised  it  and 
spent  from  the  lump  sum  given  you  for  repairs  a  considerable 
amount  in  really  laying  new  pavements,  that  might  possibly  lead 
you  to  neglect  some  repairs  that  might  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  laying  of  a  new  pavement,  which  you  could  do  if  this  were  re- 
pealed.   That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  discretion. 

Mr.  Newman.  Except  this,  Mr.  Page;  there  are  relatively  few  of 
these  old  Belgian-block  streets  left.  We  have  been  cleaning  them 
up  for  a  period  of  years,  and  there  are  so  few  of  those  left  now 
that  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  replace  them. 

Mr.  Page.  For  instance,  there  are  Belgian  blocks  on  Seventh  Street 
from  R  Street  to  Florida  Avenue. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  If  you  cared  to  spend  that  much  out  of  your  repair 
fund,  without  any  specific  authority  in  the  bill,  for  the  tearing  up 
of  that  Belgian  block  and  the  laying  of  asphalt,  the  commissioners 
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could,  in  their  own  discretion,  actually  pave  two  or  three  blocks  with 
asphalt  without  specific  direction  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  out  of  our  repair  fund 
to  do  very  much  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  true,  unless  you  gradually  work  up  to  a  point 
where  you  have  the  appropriation  increased. 

Mr.  STewman.  Yes,  or  neglected  to  maintain  the  asphalt  streets. 

REPAVING  THIRD  STREET  NW.  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  TO  B  STREET. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  one  of  these  special  items  is  to  repave  with 
asphalt  the  roadway  of  Third  Street  NW.  from  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue to  B  Street  south,  $13,800. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  a  section  of  granite  block  pavement,  and  if 
removed  will  give  a  continuous  smooth  pavement  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  south  as  far  as  Washington  Barracks,  and  it  is  now  inter- 
rupted by  those  three  blocks. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  just  beyond  the  Botanical  Gardens? 

Col  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  probably  have  noticed  in  going  down  in  that 
section  of  town  that  you  have  to  bump  over  several  blocks. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  think  it  is  bumped  over  very  much,  because  I 
think  there  is  less  traffic  on  that  street  than  most  of  the  others.  Of 
course,  that  may  be  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Newman.  Traffic  avoids  it  now.    They  go  down  Sixth  Street. 

REPAVING    FOURTEENTH    STREET    NW.    FROM    PENNSYLVANIA    AVENUE    TO 

F   STREET. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  to  repave  with  asphalt  the  roadway 
of  Fourteenth  Street  NW.  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  F  Street, 
70  feet  wide,  $7,500.  What  is  the  matter  with  that  pavement?  Is 
that  pavement  of  Belgian  blocks  still? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is- of  Belgian  block,  and  the  most  important  thing 
we  want  to  accomplish  in  that  connection  is  to  widen  the  street. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  endeavored  to  get  this  authority  in  the  de- 
ficiency bill  last  year  at  the  time  we  required  the  street  railway  tracks 
to  be  laid. 

Mr.  Page.  You  could  lay  the  street  railway  tracks  but  you  could 
not  do  this  other  work? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  particular  purpose  you  have  in  view  other 
than  removing  the  Belgian  block? 

Col.  Kutz.  Fourteenth  Street  above  F  Street  is  70  feet  wide,  and 
also  below  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  we  simply  want  to  cut  out  that 
obstruction. 

Mr.  Page.  And  make  the  width  of  the  street  uniform? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman.  Because  the  traffic  demands  it. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Having  the  traffic  under  my  charge,  I  was  going 
to  say  that  the  narrowing  of  that  street  at  that  particular  place,  a 
street  with  very  heavy  traffic,  greatly  impedes  traffic  and  greatly 
adds  to  the  complications  there. 
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Mr.  Page.  And,  of  course,  the  necessity  for  more  room  for  traffic 
has  been  increased  by  the  placing  of  the  street  car  tracks  in  the  cen- 
ter of  that  street? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  the  automobiles  that  Ordinarily  stand  there  to  be 
removed  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  stand  on  Fourteenth 
Street  now  longer  than  15  minutes  at  a  time. 

REPAYING  FIRST  STREET  SW.  FROM  MARYLAND  AVENUE  TO  CANAL  STREET. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  Eepave  with  asphalt  the  roadway  of 
First  Street  SW.  from  Maryland  Avenue  to  Canal  Street.  $6,700." 
What  is  the  particular  necessity  for  this,  Col.  Kutz  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  on  account  of  traffic  and  is  indirectly  an 
improvement  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  character  of  pavement  there? 

Col.  Kutz.  Belgian  block.  In  the  schedule  we  also  have  an  item 
for  Delaware  Avenue  from  C  Street  as  far  south  as  the  railroad. 
Both  of  those  streets  we  regard  as  radiating  streets  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  which  should  be  paved  with  asphalt  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  Capitol.  It 
might  be  termed  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  approaches  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Mr.  Page.  Rather  than  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  traffic? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes ;  although  that  is  a  consideration. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  you  decided 
to  pave  one  street  with  Belgian  block  and  one  with  asphalt  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  use  Belgian  block  only  on  steep  grades  and  where 
the  traffic  is  very  heavy. 

REPAVING    SEVENTH    STREET    NW.    FROM    R    STREET    TO    FLORIDA    AVENUE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  To  repave  with  asphalt  the  granite- 
block  roadway  of  Seventh  Street  NW.,  from  K  Street  to  Florida 
Avenue,  $15,000."  I  suppose  you  think  that  is  as  important  as  the 
work  we  authorized  in  the  bill  last  year  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  there  is  some  question  about  that,  as  the  char- 
acter of  business  in  the  upper  part  of  Seventh  Street  is  not  the  same 
as  in  the  lower  part.  However,  I  believe  it  is  a  justifiable  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  Belgian  block 
and  asphalt  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  On  a  concrete  base  Belgian  block  will  cost  as  much  or 
more  than  asphalt.    The  Belgian  block  on  Seventh  Street  is  laid  on 
the  ground  and  has  no  concrete  base  under  it.     If  you  lay  it  without 
a  concrete  base  it  will  probably  not  cost  over  $1.25. 
.  Mr.  Slemp.  Which  lasts  the  longer  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  Belgian  block  on  a  concrete  base  I  think  will  last 
the  longer. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  doubles  the  expense  if  you  take  one  out  and  place 
the  other  in.    What  justification  do  you  usually  have  for  that? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  Belgian  block  pavement  on* Seventh  Street  is  very 
uneven  and  irregular  and  without  a  monolithic  base  can  not  very  well 
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be  retained  in  a  smooth  condition.  We  do  not  lay  any  Belgian  block 
pavements  now  without  putting  a  concrete  base  under  them,  but  in 
former  years  they  did. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  we  lay  very  little,  practically  none,  now. 

Col.  Ktrrz.  We  paved  th'<i  approaches  to  the  highway  bridge  with 
Belgian  block  on  a  concrete  base,  and  that  cost  more  than  asphalt 
pavement. 

Mr.  Page.  But  is  a  vastly  better  pavement? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  going  to  last  longer  under  that  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  is  very  heavy  traffic  there. 

REPAVING  B  STREET  NW.  FROM  NINETEENTH  STREET  TO  TWELFTH  STREET 
AND  SEVENTH  STREET  TO  NINTH  STREET — ASSESSMENT  AGAINST  WASH- 
INGTON MARKET  CO. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  repaving  of  the  roadway  of  B 
Street  NW.  from  Ninth  Street  to  Twelfth.  Street,  on  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioners,  $28,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  And  the  next  item  is  B  Street' NW.  from  Seventh 
Street  to  Ninth  Street. 

Mr.  Page.  Making  a  total  of  five  blocks. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  two  items  aggregate  $50,000,  and  are  to  repave 
the  entire  space  in  front  of  the  market.  We  divided  it  into  two 
items  in  order  that  we  might  attach  some  special  legislation  to  that 
section  between  Seventh  Street  and  Ninth  Street,  because  the  entire 
cost  for  a  width  of  20  feet  should  be  assessed  against  the  Washington 
Market  Co.  Without  special  legislation  this  company  can  not  be 
assessed,  because  that  is  property  of  the  United  States  leased  to  the 
market  company. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  And  this  simply  equalizes,  under  the  Borland 
amendment"  that  property  with  other  private  property. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  I  understand  that  you  so  interpret  the  Borland  Act 
that  if  you  were  to  lay  a  pavement  down  K  Street  from  Thirteenth 
to  Fourteenth  Streets,  bordering  on  Franklin  Square,  you  could  not 
assess  any  part  of  it  against  the  United  States  owning  that  property? 

Mr.  Newman.  No  ;  we  can  not  assess  anything  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  you  would  not  double  it  as  to  the  other  side.  You 
would  simply  omit  the  Government-owned  side? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  What  reason  exists  for  having  this  legislation  against 
this  piece  of  property  any  more  than  against  any  other  piece  of 
property  of  the  National  Government,  inside  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ? 

Mr.  Newman.  This  property,  which  the  United  States  owns,  the 
Washington  Market  Co.  holds  and  uses  under  a  99-year  lease,  40 
years  of  which  have  expired,  consisting  of  two  solid  city  squares  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  Washington  for  which  they  pay 
$7,500  a  year  rent. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  this  assessment  would  be  against  the  United 
States  and  not  against  the  market  company. 

Mr.  Newman.  Not  under  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  It  would  be  assessed  against  the  market  company 
occupying  Government  property  under  leasehold.  While  it  is  Gov- 
ernment property  it  is  alienated  for  a  term  of  years  from  Govern- 
ment control. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  a  pressing  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  this 
street? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  On  what  grounds,  Mr.  Newman  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  On  three  grounds.  You  recall  last  year  30U  in- 
cluded an  item  for  asphalting  Tenth  Street. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  down  to  B  Street. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes.  That  will  give  a  clean,  smooth  paving  which 
for  purposes  of  use  and  looks  will  be  very  good  right  down,  not  only 
into  the  market  section  but  to  the  National  Museum.  Now  when  we 
get  to  the  end  of  that  Tenth  Street  paving,  here  is  B  Street  going 
each  way,  an  unusually  wide  street  paved  with  Belgian  block. 

Mr.  Brownlow  (interposing).  Only  partly  paved  with  Belgian 
block. 

Mr.  Newman.  Nearly  all  of  it.  • 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Some  of  it  is  brick,  and  the  brick  is  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  very  rough.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep 
that  clean,  arid  it  ought  to  be  kept  clean  both  on  account  of  the 
markets  and  the  National  Museum. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  it  not  be  unusually  hard  to  keep  clean  even 
though  you  had  asphalt,  because  of  the  presence  continually  of  the 
farmers' wagons  and  carts? 

Mr.  Newman.  More  so  than  in  sections  that  did  not  have  tkose 
things,  but  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  thing  by  putting  the 
flushing  wagons  in  there  and  flushing  the  street. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  it  is  used  more  by  wagons  and  carts  than 
any  other  class  of  street. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes^  by  far.  I  think  it  was  my  suggestion  to  the 
commissioners  that  brought  this  up,  because  I  had  been  going  down  to 
the  farmers'  produce  market  to  do  my  family  marketing,  and  I  found 
that  in  dry  weather  there  were  simply  clouds  of  dust  full  of  manure 
flying  through  the  air  all  over  everything,  and  everybody  breathing 
it,  and  flying  all  over  the  food  products  on  display ;  and  I  found,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  in  wet  -weather  it  was  muddy,  and  the  mud  was 
splashed  and  slushed  around  by  the  wagon  wheels^  and  the  horses' 
feet  kick  the  mud  up,  so  that  in  either  kind  of  weather  it  is  very  bad. 
Then  we  found,  upon  inquiry  of  the  National  Museum,  that  there  are 
more  than  100,000  people  every  year  who  go  down  to  see  that  museum, 
and  this  situation  looks  very  bad  and  its  appearance  will  be  mate- 
rially improved  by  asphalting.  We  have  Tenth  Street  asphalted, 
and  our  idea  is  to  next  take  B  Street,  and  next  year  Louisiana  Avenue, 
and  clean  up  that  whole  market  area. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  You  will  notice  in  that  connection  the  language 
here  is  "  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners,"  and  it  has 
not  been  decided  what  material  we  shall  use.  -  We  might  find  it  better 
to  use  some  sort  of  smooth,  small  granite  block  or  brick  or  something 
else,  on  account  of  the  hard  wear  the  street  gets  because  of  the  market 
wagons  and  carts. 
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Mr.  Newman.  We  thought  we  would  look  into  the  question  of  using 
wooden  blocks  also. 

Mr.  Page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  paving  the  five  blocks  on  B  Street 
there  would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  amount  assessable 
against  private  property. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  would  be  a  20- foot  assessment  against  the  market 
company. 

Mr.  Brown  low.  And  there  is  one  block  where  Golden  &  Co.  is 
located. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Of  course,  there  would  not  be  any  assessment 
against  the  farmers'  produce  market.  There  are  two  blocks  of  the 
market  company  and  one  where  the  wholesale  markets  are,  and  in 
those  three  blocks  there  would  be  a  20- foot  assessment. 

Mr.  Page.  In  three  of  the  five  blocks  there  would  be  an  assessment 
on  one  side. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

GRADING  AND  PAVING  TWgNTY-THIRD  STREET  NW.  FROM  B  TO  E  STREETS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  to  grade  and  pave  Twenty-third  Street 
NW.  from  B  to  E  Streets,  $12,500. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  should  be  stricken  out,  because  it  is  a  duplication. 
It  appears  in  the  schedule  and  also  as  a  special  item. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  a  legislative  item,  as  follows : 

ASSESSING  COST  OF  PAVING  HALF  OF  ROADWAYS. 

I  See  p.  123.] 

Hereafter  the  half  cost  of  the  paving  or  repaying  of  a  roadway  between  the 
side  thereof  and  the  center  thereof  with  sheet  asphalt,  asphalt  block,  granite 
block,  vitrified  block,  cement  concrete,  bituminous  concrete,  or  other  form  of 
fixed  pavement  shall  be  assessed  against  the  property  abutting  the  side  of  the 
street  so  improved,  such  assessments  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  now  provided 
as  to  alleys  and  sidewalks,  etc. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation? 

Col.  Kutz.  This  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  Borland  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  we  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  District  Committee  in  that  connection : 

Under  the  Borland  amendment,  in  order  to  make  the  abutting  property  as- 
sessable, a  new  roadway  pavement  must  be  laid,  or  an  old  roadway  pavement 
resurfaced,  not  less  than  one  square  long.  The  pavement  must  extend  from 
curb  to  curb,  or  from  gutter  to  gutter,  where  no  curb  exists,  and  the  material 
used  must  be  sheet  asphalt,  asphalt  block,  asphaltic  or  bituminous  macadam, 
concrete,  or  other  fixed  roadway  pavement.  'The  law  requires  that  there  be 
excepted  from  the  area  of  roadway  to  be  assessed  space  occupied  by  street 
railway  tracks  and  2  feet  exterior  thereto,  and  the  space  included  within  the 
Intersection  of  the  building  lines  of  streets,  avenues,  and  roads.  When  roadway 
pavements  are  laid  or  resurfaced  under  these  conditions  the  law  requires  that 
one-half  of  the,  cost  of  not  exceeding  40  feet  of  a  roadway  should  be  assessed 
against  the  abutting  property,  the  cost  of  the  other  half  being  borne  from  the 
appropriation. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  law  the  following  defects  in  its  wording 
have  developed : 

1.  In  a  number  of  instances  in  previous  years  on  streets  having  street  railway 
tracks  when  one  side  of  the  street  has  been  resurfaced  in  a  given  year  due  to 
inequality  in  the  life  of  the  pavement  or  unequal  wear  on  the  two  sides,  and  the 
other  side  is  worn  out,  economy  requires  that  the  resurfacing  be  limited  to  the 
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part  worn  out  During  the  past  year  two  streets  were  resurfaced  in  this  man- 
ner, and  no  assessment  could  be' levied  because  the  resurfacing  did  not  extend 
from  curb  to  curb  as  required  by  existing  law.  The  proposed  change  in  phrase- 
ology is  designed  to  prevent  such  inequalities. 

Mr.  Page.  For  instance,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  if  vou  find  it 
necessary  to  resurface  one  or  two  blocks  half  the  width  ol  the  street, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Borland  amendment  you  can  not  assess  any 
part  of  that  cost  to  the  abutting  property. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  some  doubt  about  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  We 
intend  to  make  the  assessment  in  that  case.  We  have  paved  the 
south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  Second  to  Eighth  Streets, 
and  we  believe  that  the  small  curb  next  to  the  parking  will  serve  as 
the  curb  as  defined  in  the  Borland  amendment,  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  will  be  upheld  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Page.  I  doubt  it. 

Col.  Kutz.  But  the  two  cases  I  refer  to  here  were,  one  on  H 
Street  NE.,  where  there  is  heavy  traffic  in  one  direction  and  empties 
going  back  in  the  other  direction,  one  side  of  the  street  wears  out 
more  quickly  than  the  other.  We  had  to  resurface  one-half  of  that 
street  this  year.  It  would  have  been  a  waste  of  money  to  have 
resurfaced  both  sides,  and  it  would  not  have  been  economical  to 
have  allowed  one  side  to  go  without  resurfacing  until  the  other 
side  wore  out.  We  did  what  was  right,  but  could  not  make  any 
assessments. 

2.  There  are  also  a  number  of  streets  in  the  District  where  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment in  a  given  block  is  less  than  a  block  in  length,  the  remainder  being 
paved  with  Belgian  blocks.  In  one  case,  now  pending,  the  asphaltic  portion 
requires  renewal,  but  the  Belgian  block  portion  does  not.  If  the  resurfacing 
is  limited  to  the  asphaltic  portion  of  the  block  no  assessment  could  be  levied 
under  the  law  as  it  is  now  worded. 

3.  The  existing  law  requires  that  there  be  excepted  from  assessment  street 
intersections  between  building  lines  as  projected.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
avenues  are  laid  out  diagonally  the  question  arises  as  to  how  a  building  line  at 
the  intersection  of  an  avenue  and  street  should  be  projected  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  paving  in  an  intersection,  which  should  not  be  included 
in  the  cost  to  be  assessed ;  the  same  situation  arises  where  houses  front  on  a 
similar  roadway  surrounding  a  circular  park  or  reservation.  To  designate 
definitely  the  area  at  street  intersections  which  is  to  be  excepted  from  assess- 
ment the  proposed  law  specifies  that  the  limiting  lines  project  normally  from 
the  building  line  to  the  street  being  improved. 

Under  that  phraseology  there  can  not  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  part  should  be  assessed. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  is  a  necessary  amendment  to  the  Borland 
bill,  and  we  will  take  it  under  advisement. 

Mr.  Browndow.  We  have  also  written  Mr.  Borland  on  account, 
of  his  interest  in  the  matter. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  a  fourth  reason,  as  follows : 

4.  The  existing  law  in  enumerating  the  character  of  pavements  ?ov  which  as- 
sessments shall  be  levied,  includes  among  others  "  asphaltic  or  bituminous 
macadam,"  and  in  a  general  clause  contains  the  words  "  other  fixed  roadway 
pavement."  An  asphaltic  or  bituminous  macadam  pavement  is  i  pi?vom»»nt 
of  stone  or  macadam  in  which  bitumen  is  introduced  by  means  of  what  is  called 
the  penetration  method — that  is,  the  stone  is  placed  on  the  street  and  the 
mixture  poured  over  the  stone.  This  character  of  pavement  U  not -a  Jix<»d  or 
permanent  pavement  to  the  extent  that  a  sheet  asphalt  or  a  concrete  roadway 
is  permanent,  and  is  more  in  the  class  of  the  waterbound  macadam  pavement, 
no  proportion  of  the  cost  of  which  under  the  law  is  assessable  against  abutting 
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property.  For  this  reason  the  commissioners  have  refrained  almost  entirely 
from  the  use  of  this  kind  of  pavement,  as  they  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  assess  against  abutting  property  any  but  a  permanent 
pavement. 

In  the  draft  of  bill  referred  to,  the  commissioners  have  reworded  the  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  correct  the  defects  noted  above. 

BARRY    FARM    SUBDIVISION. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  72,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  page,  you 
ask  for  authority  to  prepare  a  new  highway  plan  for  the  portion  of 
the  District  included  within  the  subdivision  known  as  Barry  Farm. 

Col.  Ktjtz.  Barry  Farm  is  a  rectangular  tract  of  land  adjoining 
the  site  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  Anacostia. 
The  tract  in  question  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  a 
little  less  than  a  half  mile  in  width.  The  highway  plan  does  not 
extend  over  Barry  Farm,  and  the  commissioners  feel  that  they  would 
not  be  justified  in  extending  the  highway  plan  over  that  area  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  limited  in  the  extension  of  the  highway  plan 
to  streets  90  feet  in  width.  Barry  Farm  is  intersected  by  a  number 
of  very  narrow,  meandering  dirt  roads,  with  houses  built  very  close 
up  to  the  roadway,  the  lots  being  irregular  in  shape,  with  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  is  more  or  less  of  an 
eyesore,  but  the  commissioners  have  doubted  their  legal  right  to  use 
the  appropriation  for  the  repair  of  streets  and  roads  upon  these 
Barry  Farm  roads,  which  were  more  or  less  in  private  ownership. 
We  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  the  case  of  Howard  Road,  extend- 
ing from  Nichols  Avenue  south  to  the  railroad,  and  denominated  it 
a  public  street  under  the  long-usage  clause.  We  have  improved  the 
street  and  built  a  sidewalk  there.  But  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the 
same  process  to  the  other  streets  there,  which  are  so  irregular  in 
character  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  parts  have  been  used 
for  street  purposes  sufficiently  long  to  give  the  public  a  permanent 
easement  in  them. 

Mr.  Page.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  it,  touching  the  private- 
property  owners?    What  would*  be  their  attitude? 

Col.  Ktjtz.  They  are  very  favorably  disposed  toward  this  legis- 
lation. They  want  the  District  to  come  in  and  improve  their  streets, 
but  they  are  unwilling,  because  they  can  not  afford  it,  to  give  up  90 
feet,  as  would  be  required  under  the  highway  plan. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  if  this  authority  was  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners, it  would  be  within  their  discretion  to  establish  the  width  of 
the  streets 

Col.  Ktjtz.  The  width  of  the  highway  under  the  new  plan  would 
be  not  less  than  40  feet. 

Mr.  Page.  But  it  does  not  limit  you  as  to  the  maximum? 

Col.  Ktjtz.  No,  sir ;  and  then  we  are  permitted  to  designate  certain 
buildings  which  may  project  into  the  new  streets  to  remain  and  have 
the  jury  take  that  fact  into  consideration  in  determining  the  amount 
of  damages  to  be  awarded. 

Mr.  Page.  If  carried  out,  this  would  result  in  the  awarding  of  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  damages  to  private  property  owners,  would 
it  not? 

Col.  Ktjtz.  Yes,  sir;  the  estimated  amount  is  $34,000,  and  under 
the  existing  law  the  entire  amount  would  be  assessed  as  benefits. 
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Probably  all  of  it  would  be  assessed  back  against  the  abutting  prop- 
erty. I  do  not  think  it  would  create  any  hardship  at  all,  and  it 
would  enable  us  to  go  in  and  clean  out  what  is  now  a  pesthole  in  the 
District. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  think  the  attitude  of  the  property  owners  and 
residents  of  this  section  would  be  favorable  to  this? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  interviews  with  quite  a  number 
of  them  and  have  received  delegations  in  behalf  of  this  improvement. 

Mr.  Newman.  They  want  water  and  sewers.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  They  want  paving  and  improvements  of  some  kind, 
and  I  think  they  ought  to  have  them. 

GRADING   STREETS,  ALLEYS,   AND  ROAD8. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item,  on  page  74,  is  for  grading  streets,  alleys, 
and  roads.  The  estimate  is  $25,000,  while  the  current  appropriation 
is  $15,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  appropriation  is  in  very  great  demand  for  works 
of  improvement  in  various  parts  of  the  District  where  it  is  necessary 
to  open  up  means  of  communication  and  where  there  is  no  special 
appropriation  for  it.  I  think  it  is  particularly  important  in  the 
case  of  alleys.  Builders  will  build  houses  on  all  four  sides  of  a 
block  and  the  alley  is  not  graded.  We  may  not  be  warranted  in 
paving  it  at  that  time,  and  yet  if  it  is  not  graded  the  speculative 
builders  will  lay  out  back  yards  and  leads  in  back  yards  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  natural  grade.  Then,  several  years  later  when 
we  come  to  pave  the  alley  according  to  our  established  alley  grade, 
there  is  imposed  en  these  property  owners  the  burden  of  changing 
all  of  their  back  leads  to  conform  to  the  new  alley  grade.  If  we  had 
some  general  appropriation  such  as  this,  we  could  go  in  and  grade  an 
alley  before  we  paved  it. 

Mr.  Page.  You  do  that  now  to  the  extent  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  extent  of  $15,000;  but  we  have  not 
nearly  enough  money  to  do  what  we  would  like  to  do  in  that  con- 
nection. 

CONDEMNATION  OF  STREETS,  ROADS  AND  ALLEYS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  condemnation  of  streets,  roads, 
and  alleys.  The  current  appropriation  is  $1,000  and  your  estimate 
is  $1,000.     I  see  you  have  expended  all  of  that  except  $2.05. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  for  the  acquisition  of  very  small  areas,  where 
we  need  a  little  additional  room  for  turning  around  in  an  alley  or 
cutting  off  a  corner.  We  acquired  a  corner  the  other  day  at  a  cost  of 
$40,  but  we  could  not  have  instituted  condemnation  proceedings  for 
the  property  without  incurring  a  cost  of  at  least  $200.  It  is  for 
small  purchases  where  the  cost  of  condemnation  proceedings  would 
be  prohibitive. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SUBURBAN  ROADS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  construction  of  suburban  roads. 
The  first  item  looks  like  an  old  acquaintance. 
Col.  Kutz.  We  cut  off  a  part  of  it  this  year. 
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Mr.  Page.  The  next  is  "  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Park  Road,  to 
Georgia  Avenue,  pave,  $19,000."  That  means  that  you  want  to  re- 
pave  and  resurface  Park  Road  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Georgia 
Avenue  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  The  first  item  embraces  that  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  is,  "Rhode  Island  Avenue,  South  Dakota 
Avenue  to  District  line,  grade  and  improve,  $17,000."  That  was  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  some  other  proposition  here 
this  morning; 

Col.  Kutz."  That  is  the  only  arterial  highway  that  we  have  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  that  connect  up  with  the  Baltimore  Pike? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Kutz.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  will  be  a  more  direct  route  than  the  present  route. 

Mr.  Page.  You  would  go  to  the  Maryland  village  of  Mount  Rainier 
and  from  Mount  Rainier  you  would  go  into  the  Baltimore  Pike? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  The  Mount  Rainier  people  have  conferred 
with  the  Commissioners  about  this,  and  have  agreed  to  cooperate  to 
the  extent  of  securing  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Mount  Rainier 
north  to  Hvattsville.  That  would  leave  out  Bladensburg,  and 
shorten  up  the  route. 

Mr.  Page.  The  character  of  this  paving  is  to  be  macadam? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  distance? 

Col.  Kutz.  About  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  is  "  Nichols  Avenue,  Fourth  Street  to  Upsal 
Street,  grade  and  improve,  $11,800." 

Col.  Kutz.  That  street  has  been  very  much  cut  up  by  the  extension 
of  the  street  railroad  line.  The  original  street  was  not  in  the  center 
of  the  acquired  area,  and  it  now  crosses  the  street  railroad  track  three 
times  in  this  distance.  It  is  greatly  in  need  of  improvement,  both  in 
the  matter  of  grading  and  realigning  the  roadway.  In  that  connec- 
tion, we  are  trying  to  get  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
property  of  the  insane  asylum  that  now  projects  into  this  highway. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  improvement  of  Nichols 
Avenue.  You  remember  that  in  a  prior  bill  we  carried  an  item  im- 
proving Nichols  Avenue  from  the  bridge? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  this  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  is  from 
Congress  Heights  out. 

Mr.  Davis.  This  is  on  the  same  road  that  leads  out  to  that  plant? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  It  begins  at  the  point  where  the  street  car  line 
goes  down  to  the  plant. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  Connecticut  Avenue,  Cathedral  Ave- 
nue to  Klingle  Road,  pave,  $8,300." 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  a  different  section  from  the  one  asked  for 
last  year.  We  eliminated  the  extension  entirely  this  year.  This 
will  close  a  gap  in  the  existing  fixed  pavement  and  wiil  make  the 
fixed  pavement  continuous. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  is  Cathedral  Avenue? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  this  side  of  the  Zoological  Park. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is  where  the  asphalt  pavement  now  stops. 
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Col.  Kutz.  It  is  a  short  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  Connects 
cut  Avenue  Bridge. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  not  permanent  pavement  beyond  Cathedral 
Avenue  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  that  section  in  front  of  the  Zoological  Park. 
What  we  asked  for  last  year  was  this  section  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  we  will  look  into  that. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  you  want  to  put  into  the  record  as  to  each 
of  these  items  as  we  pass  them,  Colonel,  you  can  put  it  in.  We  will 
try  to  examine  all  of  these  items,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Are  these  items  inserted  in  the  bill  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PAVING  COSTS. 

[See  p.  118.] 

Mr.  Page.    Do  they  come  under  the  Borland  amendment? 

Col.  Kutz.  Only  such  paving  as  is  covered  by  that  act. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  construction  placed  upon  the  Borland 
amendment,  it  applies  only  to  what  is  designated  as  fixed  pave- 
ment, and  from  the  engineering  standpoint,  macadam  is  not  con- 
sidered as  fixed  pavement,  is  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.    Macadam  was  clearly  excepted  from  it. 

Mr.  Page.  In  specific  terms  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  As  to  water-bound  macadam,  but  not  bituminous 
macadam. 

Col.  Kutz.  Water-bound  macadam  was  not  .listed  among  the  fixed 
pavements. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Borland  amendment 
should  not  applv  to  macadam  improvements  as  well  as  to  asphalt 
or  other  paving? 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  board. 

Mr.  Page.  I  want  a  statement  of  that  in  this  record,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  construction  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  entirely.  What  has  been  the  custom,  for  instance, 
on  Connecticut  Avenue  or  any  other  thoroughfare  occupied  by  a 
street  railroad  company,  where  you  have  put  down  macadam  pave- 
ment? Have  they  been  required  to  pay,  or  has  the  construction  been 
such  as  to  exempt  the  railroad  company  from  the  provisions  placed 
upon  them  inside  of  the  city  where  there  is  asphalt  pavement? 
What  has  been  the  requirement  as  to  the  paving  of  their  roadway? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  was  provided  before  the  Borland  amendment 
was  enacted. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  act  of  1878  they  had  to  do  it,  no  matter 
what  the  material  was?  They  were  required  to  pay  no  matter  what 
material  was  used? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Recurring  to  my  other  question,  if  you  gentlemen  care 
to  go  on  record  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending  the  Borland 
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amendment  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  its  covering  assess- 
ments for  ordinary  water-bound  macadam  improvements  to  road- 
ways, we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  included  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  permanent  pavement. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  long  does  it  usually  last? 

Mr.  Newman.  If  properly  maintained  it  will  last  a  long  time.  I 
think  Col.  Kutz  expressed  the  opinion  at  one  time  that  if  properly 
maintained  it  might  last  8  or  10  years. 

Col.  Kutz.  Eoughly  speaking,  we  think  it  will  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  theory  on  which  the  cost  of  pavement  is  assessed 
against  the  property  is  that  there  is  more  or  less  permanency  about 
the  improvement. 

Mr.  Page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  or  less  with  any  form 
of  pavement  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less,  but,  as  Col. 
Kutz  stated  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  our  experience  with  asphalt 
is  that  it  has  a  minimum  life  of  16  years  and  a  maximum  life  of  39 
years.    That  is  the  history  of  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Page.  But  the  original  cost,  and,  therefore,  the  original  as- 
sessment against  the  private  property  owner,  is  twice  as  great  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  macadam  pavement  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir,  not  twice  as  great. 

Mr.  Page.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  less  than  that.  It  will  not  cost  more  than  from 
80  to  85  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  about  one-half  the  cost  with  scarcely,  by  your 
statement,  half  the  life  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  our  asphalt  pavement  will  average  25  years. 
It  is  more  than  20  years. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  average  is  nearer  25  years. 

Mr.  Newman.  My  feeling  about  it  simply  is  that  we  ought  not 
to  come  around  too  often  and  tax  the  property  owners. 

Mr.  Page;  On  the  other  hand,  ought  we  to  differentiate  when  it 
comes  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  property?  Does  not 
the  private  property  owner  receive  benefit  to  the  extent  of  the  money 
expended,  whether  it  is  an  improvement  with  one  character  of  pave- 
ment or  another  character  of  pavement  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  he  derives  a  benefit  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  to  my  mind,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
you  are  not  justified  in  spending  $5,000  in  the  improvement  of  a 
given  section  and  assessing  none  of  it  against  the  private  property 
owner,  while  if  you  spend  $10,000  in  improvements  you  do  assess  a 
certain  part  of  the  cost  against  the  private  property  owner.  The 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  private  property  as  the  result  of 
the  improvements  is  relatively  as  great  in  one  instance  as  in  another, 
and,  therefore,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Borland  amend- 
ment should  not  apply  to  the  improvements  contemplated  on  these 
roads. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  one  purely  local  reason  that  I  also  gave 
some  consideration  to,  and  that  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
munities in  the  District  which  have  been  in  existence  a  long  time  and 
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have  not  received  as  much  attention  in  the  way  of  street  improve- 
ments as  they  ought  to  have  received.  That  is  true  to  a  very  large 
extent  of  the  outlying  communities,  farther  out  from  the  business 
section  and  away  from  the  more  populous  part  of  the  city.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  considerable  area  of  the  city  where  the  pavement 
has  been  laid,  and  it  is  mostly  asphalt  pavement  put  down  at  no 
expense  to  the  abutting  property  owners.  Now,  in  other  sections  of 
the  city  where  pavement  has  not  been  laid,  or  where  an  inferior  kind 
of  pavement  has  been  laid,  it  is  proposed  to  assess  some  of  the  costs 
against  the  property  owner.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  lived  in  one 
of  those  sections  I  would  feel  that  it  was  a  little  tough,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  other  people  had  not  been  compelled  to  pay  for  their 
pavement. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  an  argument  against  the  Borland  amendment 
as  a  whole,  and  it  is  the  only  argument  I  have  ever  heard  advanced 
against  the  Borland  amendment.  Of  course,  the  answer  to  that 
argument  is  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time,  and  that  within  a  few 
years  those  people  who  have  prior  to  this  time  had  improvements 
made  without  cost  to  them  will  be  assessed  for  the  repaving  of  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  If  this  extended  over  a  period  of  a  hun- 
dred years  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  provided  everybody 
was  treated  on  a  par. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  no  pavement  that  would  last  as  long  as  that 
without  being  renewed. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  objected  to  the  Borland  amendment  because  it  did  not 
take  in  more  area. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  what  we  are  discussing  now. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  one  other  reason  that  makes  it  inequitable  to 
except  water-bound  macadam,  and  that  is  this :  In  the  suburbs  there 
may  never  be  required  anything  but  macadam  streets,  because  mac- 
adam streets  are  in  many  cases  the  best  kind  of  streets  for  suburbs. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  the  traffic  is  limited. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  do  not  want  hot  asphalt  pavements 
there.     Now,  these  people  may  never  be  assessed 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  If  the  law  is  not  amended? 

Col.  Kxfrz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  am  certainly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  with  Congress  on  this  question,  and  I  am 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  practice  in  practically  every  city  in 
the  United  States,  because  I  think  that  the  pavements  ought  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund  without  any  special  assessment. 
However,  I  know  that  is  not  going  to  happen,  and  that  I  am  abso- 
lutely at  variance  with  the  members  of  the  committee  and  Congress, 
not  only  here  under  the  Borland  amendment,  but  also  with  the 
practice  of  a  great  majority  of  the  cities  of  the  country.  But  I  do 
believe  that  if  we  are  to  have  the  Borland  amendment  with  respect 
to  fixed  pavements  it  ought  also  to  apply  to  water-bound  macadam. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  know  of  any  city  in  the  United  States  where 
the  property  owners  do  not  pay  any  part  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  people  of  Washington  are  very  fortunate  as 
compared  with  the  people  of  my  home  city.  The  street  railroad 
companies  there  pay  the  same  proportion  that  is  paid  here,  and  then 
the  property  owners  have  to  pay  all  of  the  balance  of  it,  including 
sidewalks  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  frequently  the  practice. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  fact,  it  is  the  almost  universal  practice. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  Judge  Davis  says,  that  is  practically  the  uni- 
versal practice. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Of  course,  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  insist  upon 
my  personal  view. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  would  be  an  ideal  situation  for  the  Washing- 
ton newspapers  to  espouse,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  do 
it  unhesitatingly. 

CLOSING  OF  CERTAIN  STREETS. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  any  other  of 
these  suburban  items,  or  do  you  desire  to  differentiate  any  of  them 
from  the  others? 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  one  on  page  79. 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  authorized  there  to  close  a  highway  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  several  school  sites  in  the  District  that  en- 
croach on  public  highways  as  outlined  on  the  highways  plan,  and 
we  would  like  authority  to  use  that  part  of  the  school  sites  or  other 
sites  that  do  encroach  on  the  highways  plan  for  street  purposes. 
There  are  three  such  cases  that  have^  come  up  in  the  last  year  that 
interfered  with  the  proper  construction  of  a  street  and  the  proper 
laying  of  sidewalks. 

Mr.  Page.  As  to  the  merits  of  your  request,  I  do  not  care  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  but  when  the  matter  arose  in  a  former  bill,  touch- 
ing the  granting  of  authority  to  close  streets,  it  elicited  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  on  the  .floor  of  the  Senate  such  very  strenuous 
opposition  that  I  doubt  very  seriously 

Col.  Kutz.  My  remarks  applied  to  the  legislation  suggested  on 
page  83,  and  not  to  that  on  page  79. 

Mr.  Page.  In  this  provision  on  page  79  the  language  is : 

If  in  the  opening,  extension,  or  widening  of  a  public  highway  or  highways  a 
highway  not  a  part  of  any  highway  laid  down  on  the  permanent  system  of 
highway  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners rendered  useless  or  unnecessary,  said  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
close  the  same  upon  the  application  or  consent  of  the  owners  of  all  of  the 
properly  abutting  on  the  part  of  the  highway  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  same  authority  allowed  in  nearly  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  where  alleys  are  closed. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  makes  the  closing  contingent  upon  the  consent 
of  the  owners  of  all  the  property  abutting.  At  the  bottom  of  page  79 
we  are  seeking,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  Seventeenth  Street, 
authority  to  condemn  a  small  portion  oi  that  street  which  we  can  not 
open  under  our  general  authority  to  open  streets. 

Mr.  Page,  In  order  that  it  may  conform  to  the  general  highway 
plan? 
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Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  Our  power  to  condemn  is  limited  by  certain 
geographical  lines,  and  this  is  just  outside  them. 

Mr.  j?age.  And  you  would  also  provide  that  the  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding the  proceedings,  may  be  assessed  as  benefits  against  the 
property  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  say  "  shall  be." 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  suggest  that  you  ascertain  these  specific  in- 
stances and  bring  them  in  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  Congress  would 
pass  anything  of  that  kind  and  do  it  pretty  readily,  but  if  you  in- 
cluded them  in  an  appropriation  bill  you  might  meet  objections. 
If  you  will  bring  in  specific  instances,  collect  7  or  8  or  10  together, 
and  show  that  the  property  owners  are  in  favor  of  it,  there  would 
not  be  any  objection  to  passing  a  special  act.  I  merely  offer  that  as 
a  suggestion. 

Friday,  Janug/t^y  7,  1916. 

OPENING,  EXTENDING,  OR   WIDENING   STREETS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  at  the  top  of  page  83,  as  follows : 

The  commissioners  are  authorized,  when  in  their  judgment  the  public  inter- 
ests require  it,  to  open,  extend,  or  widen  any  street,  avenue,  road,  highway,  or 
alley  through  any  property  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  said 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Col.  Kutz.  In  the  extension  and  improvement  of  public  highways 
it  often  happens  that  the  land  through  which  the  highway  runs  is 
owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  been  acquired  for  school 
site  or  other  similar  purpose.  The  commissioners  have  authority  to 
institute  condemnation  proceedings  to  acquire  the  land  necessary  for 
any  highways  laid  down  on  the  highway  plan,  but  they  do  not  have 
authority  to  take  land  acquired  by  the  District  for  a  specific  purpose; 
and  it  is  to  give  them  that  authority  that  we  ask  for  this  legislation. 
There  are  three  cases  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  year,  one  a  school 
site  at  Congress  Heights,  where  we  desire  to  extend  Fifth  Street.  It 
will  just  take  off  a  little  triangular  area  from  the  school  ground  on 
one  corner  and  take  off  a  strip  of  about  5  feet  along  one  side,  but  we 
are  unable  to  lay  the  sidewalk  according  to  the  street  plan  unless  we 
have  the  right  to  do  it  on  school  property. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  of  these  instances  have  arisen  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  There  are  just  three  which  have  come  to  my  notice  in 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  remedy  them  by 
specific  reference  rather  than  a  general  provision  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  the  general 
legislation.  The  only  question  that  might  arise  would  be  a  question 
where  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  some  other  body  having  jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance,  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  commissioners  and  the  board  of 
education. 

Mr.  Page.  For  instance,  take  the  present  site  of  the  Central  High 
School.  While  that  situation  might  not  again  arise  in  the  District,  yet 
under  a  general  provision  of  this  sort  you  might  have  opened  a  con- 
tinuation of  Twelfth  Street  to  Florida  Avenue  through  that  ground. 

Mr.  Newman.  Through  the  assembly  hall  of  the  high  school. 
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Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

CoL  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  that  is  laid  down  on  the  highway  plan. 

Mr.  Page.  Col.  Kutz,  as  an  alternative  please  send  the  committee 
a  provision  embodying  the  specific  things  you  have  in  mind. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  There  are  two  cases  I  have  in  mind  where  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  board  of  education  and  the 
commissioners.  The  sidewalks  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
school  children,  more  so  to  them  than  to  anyone  else.  I  insert  a  pro- 
vision covering  the  cases  I  have  in  mind : 

That  so  much  of  the  Congress  Heights  School  grounds,  designated  on  the 
assessor's  records  as  parcel  235/6,  as  lies  west  of  the  east  line  of  Fifth  Street 
east  if  extended,  and  so  much  of  the  District  of  Columbia  school  property  for- 
merly designated  on  the  assessor's  records  as  parcel  156/5  as  lies  within  the 
lines  of  Twentieth  Street  and  Jackson  Street  northeast,  as  shown  on  the  per- 
manent system  of  highways  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  public  highway  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Qistrict  of  Columbia. 

REPAIRS  OF  STREETS,  AVENUES,  AND  ALLEYS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  repairs  of  streets,  avenues,  and 
alleys.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $315,000,  and  you  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $315,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  new  language  on  page  84  makes  that  a  continuing 
proposition. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  repairing  the  pavements 
which  the  street  railways  are  responsible  for. 

Mr.  Page.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  85,  you  ask  for  the 
following  new  legislation : 

contractors'  bonds. 

Provided,  That  hereafter,  where  formal  written  contracts  with  bonds  are 
required  to  be  made  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  work,  material  or  supplies, 
good  and  sufficient  bonds  to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  required  from 
the  contractors  in  a  penal  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  contract  with  sureties  or  a  surety  company  to  lie  approved  by 
the  commissioners  guaranteeing  that  the  terms  of  the  contracts  shall  be 
strictly  and  faithfully  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  commissioners; 
that  the  contractors  shall  promptly  make  payments  to  all  persons  supplying 
them  labor  and  materials  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  provided  for  in  such 
contracts  as  now  provided  by  law ;  and  that  such  work  shall  be  kept  in  repair 
as  now  provided  by  law  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  completion 
of  snid  work;  but  no  cash  retent  to  guarantee  such  repair  shall  be  held  or 
required  on  such  contracts;  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  contrary  to  the 
provisions  hereof  are  repealed. 

Is  there  no  such  provision  now  in  the  law  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  dis- 
continue the  requirement  of  law  which  provides  for  a  retent  for 
a  period  of  five  years  in  the  case  of  streets  and  a  retent  of  one 
year  in  the  case  of  sewers  and  bridges.  We  feel  that  the  interests 
of  the  District  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  bond  and  that  the 
retent  merely  serves  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  District. 
One  of  the  street  contractors  has  retents  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,  and 
that  money  costs  him  6  per  cent.  The  District  is  not  gaining  any- 
thing because  he  charges  that  interest  in  making  his  bid,  and  our 
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desire  is  to  protect  the  District  and  not  impose  any  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  the  contractor.  In  former  years  a  five-year  retent  on  a  piece 
of  paving  might  have  been  justifiable  because  the  work  was  usually 
done  by  a  local  contractor  and  he  was  always  there  prepared  to  make 
repairs,  but  when  we  do  our  paving  work  with  an  outside  contractor 
a  provision  for  a  five-year  maintenance  arid  a  five-year  retent  im- 
poses a  very  big  burden  because  he  does  not  know  when  he  may  have 
to  bring;  his  plant  back. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  there  been  an)7  instance,  Colonel,  when  resource 
was  taken  to  the  present  provision  of  law  with  the  contractor  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  trouble  in  requiring 
the  contractor  to  make  any  repairs  simply  on  request.  There  was 
very  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  We  had  his  bond  and  his 
money,  too.  We  feel  we  are  doubly  safeguarded,  and  we  are  paying 
an  unnecessary  amount  for  that  double  safeguard. 

Mr.  Newman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  auditor  told  me  there 
never  had  been  a  case,  or,  at  least,  there  was  seldom  a  case,  in  which 
we  had  had  to  take  recourse  to  this  money  that  the  man  puts  up,  be- 
cause he  puts  up  a  bond  anyway. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  District.  Have  you  not  statutes  in  the 
District  for  the  protection  of  material  men  and  laborers  by  lien,  to 
be  recorded  within  a  certain  time  after  the  work  is  completed;  and 
under  the  law  is  not  25  per  cent  of  the  contracted  price  to  be  retained 
for  a  specified  time  under  the  general  statutes  of  the  District?  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  language  of  this  provision  is  intended  for  the 
protection  of  material  men  and  laborers.  Is  that  the  intention  of 
it,  or  is  it  for  the  protection  of  the  District  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  for  both  purposes.  Our  bond  is  like  the  Federal 
bond  in  that  respect — it  protects  the  District  as  the  Federal  bond 
protects  the  United  States,  and  it  also  protects  the  labor  and  material 
men. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  here  for  a  limitation  upon  the  time  that  material  men  and 
laborers  can  file  liens  for  material  used  in  construction  and  for  labor 
expended  in  construction  of  a  certain  piece  of  work,  say,  for  in- 
stance, 90  days  after  its  completion.  Now,  that  would  relieve  the 
situation  as  far  as  this  retent  is  concerned,  in  my  judgment. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  there  should  be  a  limitation  similar  to  the  limi- 
tation in  the  Federal  law.  I  think  under  the  Federal  law  it  is  six 
months. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  goes,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, practically  a  uniform  rule  exists  throughout  the  countrv  that 
material  men  who  have  not  received  pay  for  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  any  permanent  improvement,  or  laborers  who  have 
not  received  their  pay  for  work  expended  upon  such  improvement 
can  go  and  file  a  laborer's  lien,  which  is  notice  to  the  world  that 
they  have  not  been  paid  for  material  used  or  labor  expended,  and 
that  can  be  foreclosed  upon  the  25  per  cent  required  by  law  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  contracting  party ;  that  is  to  say,  the  person  who  has 
work  done  retains  25  per  cent  to  meet  those  obligations,  and  as  soon 
as  affidavits  are  filed  by  the  contractor  that  all  of  the  work  has  been 
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paid  for  and  all  the  material  has  been  paid  for,  then  the  contracting 
party  has  the  right  under  the  law  to  pay  over  the  full  sum  and  that 
ends  the  transaction.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  necessity  to  compli- 
cate the  payment  to  the  contractor  of  the  full  amount  if  he  complies 
by  making  a  sworn  statement  that  all  the  material  used  on  a  given 
piece  of  work  and  all  the  labor  employed  has  been  fully  paid. 

Mr.  Page.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Howard,  this  retent  is  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  contractor  responsible  for  the  repairs  in  his 
work;  for  instance,  a  piece  of  pavement  which  he  has  laid  under 
contract  to  keep  in  repair  for  a  given  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Howakd.  Oh,  ves:  I  understand. 

Mr.  Page.  What  they  want  to  accomplish  by  this  provision  is  to 
release  him  from  that  obligation  and  hold  him  on  his  bond. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  far  as  the  cash  consideration  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Col.  Ktttz.  We  believe  it  will  effect  a  saving  of  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000  a  vear. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  your  bond  is  solvent  I  do  not  see  any  use  of  shoot- 
ing them  with  a  double-barrel  gun  when  vou  can  kill  them  with  a 
single-barrel  gun  just  as  easy. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  present  arrangement  with  the  retent  pro- 
vision, when  is  the  contractor  released  from  the  provisions  of  his 
bond? 

Col.  Ktttz.  At  the  time  the  retent  is  paid.  The  bond  runs  as  long 
as  the  retent  is  held,  five  years  in  the  case  of  pavements  and  one 
year  in  the  case  of  sewers  and  bridges.  The  records  show  that  during 
the  period  1909  to  1913  there  was  an  average  balance  held  against 
contractors  of  $250,000,  and  during  that  time  the  average  repair 
charges  made  against  those  retents  averaged  $105  a  year,  so  that  we 
were  holding  this  vast  sum  of  money  for  very  minor  repair  charges. 

Mr.  Beownlow.  And  of  course,  the  interest  entered  into  the  cost 
of  the  work- 
Mr.  Howard.  In  other  words,  that  is  assessed  and  charged  up 
against  the  man  who  has  the  work  done,  of  course. 

Mr.  Browxlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  judge  from  that  statement  that  there  were  a  few 
eases  in  which  we  had  recourse  to  the  retent  to  the  extent  of  $105 
?i  year. 

Col.  Ktttz.  $105  a  year  from  1909  to  1913. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  was  recourse  taken  to  the  retent  instead  of  the 
bond  in  those  instances  ? 

Col.  Ktttz.  I  think  it  was  easier. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  have  a  provision  in  all  your  contracts  that  they 
must  keep  the  work  in  repair  for  a  certain  number  of  years? 

Col.  Ktjtz.  There  is  no  retent  on  buildings,  only  on  other  public 
works,  five  years  for  street  pavements  and  one  year  for  sewers  and 
bridges.    The  retent  on  sidewalks  is  five  years. 

SIDEWALKS  ABOUND  TTTELIC  RESERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  top  of  page  87  in  the  item  for  replacing  and  re- 
pairing sidewalks  and  curbs  around  public  reservations  and  munic- 
ipal and  United  States  buildings,  you  change  the  language  by  striking 
->ut  "replacing  and  repairing"  and  insert  the  words  u  construction 
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and  repair  of,"  so  as  to  read,  "  for  construction  and  repair  of  side- 
walks and  curbs  around  public  reservations  and  municipal  and 
United  States  buildings."  The  current  appropriation  is  $10,000,  and 
you  ask  for  $25,000,  and  also  for  a  legislative  provision  in  connection 
with  it.    What  is  the  purpose  of  that  i 

Col.  Kutz.  The  legislative  provision  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
matter. 

Mr.  Page.  And  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appropriation  above? 

Col.  Kxjtz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  why  this  increase  of  $15,000  for  this  particular 
work? 

Col.  Kurz.  This  item  has  been  interpreted  and  has  been  adminis- 
tered for  many  years  as  covering  construction  and  repair  of  all  side- 
walks around  public  reservations.  The  wording  of  the  act  is 
changed  so  as  to  make  this  point  clear. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  any  question  been  raised  by  any  authority  as  to 
the  ineaning  of  the  word  "  replacing  "  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  question  arises  in  the  case  of  reservations  which 
have  no  sidewalk  around  them.  Under  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  present  law  we  could  not  place  a  sidewalk  around  such  public 
reservations,  and  yet  I  think  the  intent  of  Congress  was  that  all  side- 
walk work  around  public  reservations  and  in  front  of  public  build- 
ings should  be  paid  for  out  of  this  special  fund,  and  we  have  not 
used  the  assessment  and  permit  appropriation  for  any  sidewalk  work 
in  front  of  public  buildings  or  reservations.  The  reason  for  the  in- 
crease lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many  reservations  in  parts  of 
the  city  that  have  no  sidewalks  around  them  and  others  that  have 
old  dilapidated  brick  sidewalks,  and  while  we  ask  for  $25,000  this 
year,  there  is  double  that  amount  of  work  that  should  be  done  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Page.  What  would  this  include?  Would  this  item  permit 
you,  for  instance,  to  lay  a  new  pavement  on  the  Fifteenth  Street  side 
of  the  Treasury  Building? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  would  as  the  law  stands  now,  I  think. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes ;  it  would  under  the  present  phraseology  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee  has  had  an  estimate 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill  from  the  Treasury  Department  for  an  appro- 
priation to  lay  a  pavement  around  the  Treasury  Building  on  the 
rennsylvania  Avenue'  and  Fifteenth  Street  sides. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  I  think  we  had  it  in  our  estimates  last  year, 
and  the  year  before.  I  know  we  did  the  year  before,  and  I  think  we 
did  last  year. 

Mr.  Page.  There  seems  to  be  some  conflict  of  authority  in  the 
minds  of  various  gentlemen  about  this  matter  of  the  laying  of  pave- 
ments around  Government  buildings. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioners over  the  sidewalk  space. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  they  probably  made  the  estimate  because 
they  were  very  anxious  for  the  sidewalk,  and  had  not  got  it  through 
the  District  authorities. 

Col.  Kutz.  But  if  anybody  strikes  his  foot  against  a  projection 
or  has  an  accident  as  a  result  of  any  unevenness  in  that  sidewalk,  suit 
may  lie  against  the  District.   . 
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Mr.  Page.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  took  that  position  at  the  time 
the  estimate  appeared  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  being  then  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  that  that  was  the  business  of  the  District  and 
not  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Col.  Kutz.  And  the  Federal  Government  can  not  build  any  pro- 
jection over  a  public  space  or  any  vault  under  public  space  without 
coming  to  the  commissioners  for  the  necessary  authority. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  this  increase  is  requested  to  meet  a  larger  demand? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  a  demand  we  think  is  very  important  and  very 
urgent,  particularly  in  the  outlying  sections.  I  have  in  mind  the 
vicinity  of  the  Navy  Yard,  where  there  are  a  number  of  triangular 
reservations  that  have  no  sidewalks  around  them.  I  think  it  is 
rather  a  disgrace  to  the  community  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  condition.  If  we  could  use  our  assessment  and  per- 
mit appropriation,  I  would  do  so,  because  I  think  some  of  this  work 
is  more  important  than  some  of  the  assessment  and  permit  work. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course,  this  appropriation  is  expended  on  work 
around  public  reservations  belonging  to  the  National  Government 
or  to  the  municipality,  and  there  is  no  assessment  of  damages  against 
the  property,  and  it  is  a  charge  entirely  upon  the  District  treasury. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  As  a  part  of  the  work  which  we  want  to  do, 
there  are  many  schools  which  have  old  brick  pavements  in  front  of 
theni  which  we  want  to  replace  with  modern  pavements,  and  we  are 
giving  the  schools  preference  even  oyer  the  little  triangular  park 
spaces. 

Mr.  Page.  And  the  only  appropriation  from  which  you  can  draw 
for  this  work  is  this  particular  item  at  this  place  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  $10,000  is  not  nearly  enough  for  that  purpose. 

ASSESSMENT   OF   BENEFITS   IN    THE   OPENING,   WIDENING,   OR   EXTENDING 

MINOR  STREETS  AND   ALLEYS. 

Mr.  Page.  As  to  the  legislative  provision,  Colonel,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  that? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  facilitate  the  open- 
ing of  alleys  and  minor  streets.  Under  the  provisions  of  section 
1608-J  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  an  assess- 
ment for  benefits  equaling  the  total  cost  of  the  damages  paid  for  land 
condemned  and  the  expenses  of  the  condemnation  proceedings  is 
assessed  against  lots  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  square  or  block  in  which 
an  alley  or  minor  street  is  opened,  and  also  in  the  squares  or  blocks 
confronting  the  square  in  which  such  alley  or  minor  street  is  opened. 
In  the  practical  application  of  this  law  juries  often  find  it  difficult  to 
assess  benefits  equaling  the  damages  on  this  restricted  area.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  removes  the  restriction  as  to  area,  and  permits  the 
assessment  jury  to  place  the  benefits  on  any  lots  or  parcels  of  land 
which  they  may  find  benefited.  The  proposed  legislation  will  place 
the  opening  of  minor  streets  and  alleys  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  opening  of  streets  under  the  highway  plan,  where  the 
jury  is  not  restricted  as  to  area  of  assessment. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  juries  of  con- 
demnation. 
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Col.  Ktjtz.  The  jury  is  now  limited  by  law,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  that  law  and  correct  alley  conditions. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Although  in  the  opening  of  a  major  street  they 
are  not  limited  now. 

Col.  Kutz.  And  this  will  make  it  uniform  and  put  the  alleys  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  streets. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  one  other  thing  right  on  that  point  I  would 
like  to  say,  Mr.  Page,  and  that  is  I  think  this  very  simple  provision 
will  remedy  a  great  many  of  the  conditions  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  for  the  last  two  years  of  interior  alleys  on  which  there  are 
residences  and  with  no  ultimate  cost  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict, the  ultimate  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  property  of  the  District. 
The  way  this  matter  works  at  present  is  this:  We  have  235  squares 
in  Washington  in  the  interior  of  which  there  are  alleys  in  which 
people  live  and  have  houses.  You  will  probably  all  recall  a  couple 
of  years  ago  a  very  elaborate  bill  that  was  got  up  intending  to  deal 
with  that  question.  The  act  which  this  new  legislation  would  amend 
was  intended  at  the  time  it  was  enacted  to  solve  this  alley  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  it  gave  the  commissioners  authority 
to  make  minor  streets  through  the  squares  in  which  the  alleys  were, 
and  it  was  believed,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  if  we  put  a  minor 
street  right  through  the  square- so  that  there  was  intercourse  of 
society  through  that  community,  we  would  automatically  get  rid 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  evils  of  the  square,  because  the  evils  are  really 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  community  is  isolated  and  cut  off  from  inter- 
course with  and  access  to  society. 

*  Therefore  this  act,  to  which  this  is  proposed  as  amendment,  was 
obtained  and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  put  minor  streets 
through  these  squares,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  entire  cost  of 
the  property  acquired  for  streets,  and  the  cost  of  the  proceedings 
should  be  assessed  as  benefits  to  the  property  in  the  square,  of  course, 
and  in  the  squares  fronting  the  square  in  which  the  action  was 
taken,  so  that  whatever  this  would  cost  under  the  present  law  would 
all  be  assessed  back  ag  benefits  but  limited  to  these  confronting 
squares. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  how  could  property  more  remote  than 
property  in  the  block  in  which  the  street  is  opened  be  benefited? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  it 
would  be  benefited,  Mr.  Page. 

Mr.  Page.  For  instance,  take  a  square  one  removed  from  the  one 
in  which  the  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  it 
would  be  benefited,  and  actually  benefited,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
that  is  that  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  commissioners  operated 
under  this  law,  their  action  did  accomplish  the  conversion  of  this 
bad  interior  condition  into  a  minor  street,  and  an  improvement  of 
the  whole  neighborhood  has  resulted.  There  were  a  few  cases  in 
which  that  has  been  done  and  the  benefit  has  unquestionably  ex- 
tended beyond  those  mere  confronting  squares  and  the  effect  has 
been  an  improvement  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mere  abatement  of  a  civic 
nuisance  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 
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Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  it  raises  the  tone  of  the  whole  community. 
This  is  very  simple  and  easily  explained,  and  while  there  are  some 
squares  in  which  it  could  not  be  applied  because  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  alleys ;  that  is,  it  is  chopped  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  mere  putting  through  of  a  minor  street  would  not  solve  the 
situation,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  squares,  I  should  say  as  a  rough 
estimate,  possibly  nearly  half  of  them,  which  would  by  this  treat- 
ment eliminate  automatically  the  alley  evil  or  difficulty  that  has 
caused  so  much  trouble,  and  at  no  expense  ultimately  to  the  District. 

This  merely  removes  the  restriction  which  the  jury  is  now  under 
to  confine  the  benefits  to  these  squares.  The  law  as  it  stands  is 
inoperative  because  a  case^in  which  the  jury  following  the  law  and 
put  the  benefits  on  those  squares,  was  carried  up  and  knocked  out 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unreasonable  against  this  property. 

Mr.  Page.  And  this  being  new  legislation  it  may  also  be  knocked 
out? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  unless  it  is  of  that  vitally  important  character 
which  you  thing  might  get  through. 

repairs  to  suburban  roads. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  88,  repairs  to  suburban  roads, 
and  there  you  insert  the  words  "  including  the  purchase  of  four  mo- 
torcycles and  one  truck  in  lieu  of  four  motorcycles  and  one  truck  to 
be  exchanged."  The  current  appropriation  is  4145,000,  and  you  ask 
for  $175,000.    We  will  hear  first  about  the  trucks,  Colonel. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  merely  to  replace  existing  transportion  that 
is  worn  out  and  can  not  be  economically  maintained. 

Mr.  Page.  The  estimate,  I  notice,  is  the  same  as  the  estimate  you 
made  last  year. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  mileage  on  our  suburban  roads  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  amount  set  aside  for  that  work,  if  the  roads  are 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  same  standard,  must  increase  with  the  mileage*. 

Mr.  Page.  How  much  has  that  mileage  increased  within  the  last 
two  years? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  will  insert  the  exact  figures. 

Approximately  6  miles  has  been  added  to  the  mileage  of  improved  roads  in 
the  last  year.  The  increase  asked  in  the  repair  appropriation  is  not  due  solely 
to  increased  mileage,  however,  but  to  increased  traffic  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
suburban  area  and  larger  use  of  existing  roads,  and  to  the  necessity  for  placing 
and  maintaining  in  better  condition  the  old  roads,  which  wear  out  much  more 
rapidly  on  account  of  the  increased  traffic. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  portion  of  the  estimate  is  for  the  purchase  of 
four  motorcycles  and  one  truck  in  lieu  of  four  motorcycles  and  one 
truck  to  be  exchanged  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  will  also  insert  that  in  the  record. 

One  motor  truck,  estimated  cost,  $1,800 ;  annual  maintenance,  $300. 

Four  motor  cycles,  estimated  total  cost,  $1,000 ;  annual  maintenance,  $200. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  with  the  building  of  houses 
on  these  suburban  roads  that  the  demands  for  road  oil  for  dust  pre- 
vention have  increased?  You  see  we  ask  for  $24,000  as  against 
$18,000  expended. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 
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CONSTRUCTION    AND   REPAIR   OF   BRIDGES. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  90  is  the  item  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
bridges.  The  current  appropriation  is  $22,000,  and  you  ask  for 
$50,000,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent. 

Col.  Kutz.  On  page  91,  under  the  estimated  expenditures  for  1917, 
we  show  two  items  which  practically  make  up  that  difference,  being 
largely  for  the  replacement  of  two  trusses  under  the  M  Street  Bridge 
across  Rock  Creek. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  bridge  now  used  by  the  street  car  company 
in  going  into  Georgetown  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  street  car  company  was  permitted 
to  cross  that  bridge  they  put  two  trusses  under  their  tracks,  but  the 
other  trusses  were  unchanged.  The  trusses  put  in  by  the  street  car 
company  are  in  good  condition ;  but  the  two  outside  trusses  are  in  very 
bad  condition,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  them  or  to  restrict 
the  use  of  the  roadwav  over  those  two  trusses. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course,  the  street  car  company,  under  former  legis- 
lation, will  abandon  this  bridge  in  the  near  future  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  will  use  the  new  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Bridge? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  this  is  purely  a  municipal  expenditure  in  which 
the  street  car  company  would  not  share  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  you  have  asked  $6,000  for  replacement  of  exist- 
ing wood  floor  on  the  i*  Street  Bridge  across  Rock  Creek  by  permanent 
floors. 

Col.  Kutz.  That,  we  believe,  will  be  a  measure  of  economy.  It  is 
cheaper  to  place  and  maintain  an  asphalt  roadway  than  it  is  to  con- 
stantly replace  a  wood  floor.  This  .only  represents  the  cost  of  that 
portion  outside  of  the  street  railway  tracks.  The  street  railway 
company  takes  care  of  that  portion  between  its  outer  rails  and  2  feet 
exterior  thereto. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  notice  two  items  here  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
about.  On  page  91  I  see  there  are  five  bridgemen.  What  do  these 
men  do  and  where  are  they  located? 

Col.  Kutz.  There  are  several  of  them  on  the  Anacostia  Bridge, 
which  is  a  drawbridge.  It  does  not  have  to  be  opened  very  fre- 
quently, but  under  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department  we  have 
to  keep  men  on  duty  there  for  8  hours  a  day,  I  think  between  the 
hours  of  9  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  we  must 
have  two  men  on  duty  for  the  other  16  hours. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  these  bridgemen  used  exclusively  on  bridges 
having  draws  in  them? 

Col.  Kutz.  No  ;  there  is  one  on  duty  at  the  Chain  Bridge,  which  is 
a  fixed  bridge  north  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge. 

Mr.  Page.  I  call  your  attention  to  an  item  on  page  93  which  pro- 
vides a  specific  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  the  Anacostia 
Bridge. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  was  wrong  in  my  first  statement. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  provides  for  the  Anacostia  Bridge  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir ;  that  provides  for  the  Anacostia  Bridge. 
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Mr.  Howard.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are  very  good  jobs. 
Col.  Kutz.  I  will  insert  in  the  record  the  exact  duties  of  these 
bridgemen.    It  follows: 

The  duties  of  bridge  tenders  are  to  see  that  the  traffic  regulations  pertaining 
to  bridges  are  observed ;  to  make  minor  repairs ;  to  inform  the  office  of  the 
necessity  for  repairs  requiring  the  services  of  the  bridge  gang.  They  have 
authority  of  special  police  officers. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  where  are  they  located? 

Col.  Kutz.  One  on  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Bridge  and  one  on 
the  Anacostia  Bridge  over  the  Eastern  Branch ;  one  on  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge  over  the  Potomac  River,  and  one  on  the  Chain  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac.  " 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a  bridgeman  at  the  Chain 
Bridge  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  A  bridgeman  is  maintained  there  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Howard.  Against  what? 

Col.  Kutz.  Against  violations  of  the  traffic  regulations.  We  limit 
the  weight  of  the  loads  that  can  be  taken  across  certain  bridges, 
and  we  limit  the  speed  at  which  travel  can  cross  certain  bridges. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  bridge  in  a  safe  condition? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  bridge  is  in  a  safe  condition  for  traffic  that  does 
not  exceed  a  six-ton  load.  It  is  not  safe  for  all  the  loads  that  may 
eventually  cross  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  out  of  the  area  that  these  large  motor  trucks 
would  use,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  it  would  not  be  one  out  of  a  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  that  would  probably  carry  a  six-ton  load  across  that  bridge, 
would  it? 

Col.  Kutz.  No;  I  think  that  the  speed  would  be  the 'most  im- 
portant thing  for  them  to  control  rather  than  the  load.  We  also 
have  some  bridgemen  at  the  Aqueduct  Bridge. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  the  6-ton  load  law  applicable  to  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes:  that  load  is  applicable  to  all  bridges  having 
wooden  floors. 

Mr.  Howard.  Street  cars  cross  that  bridge? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  but  they  have  a  special  support  directly  under 
their  tracks;  they  are  not  supported  on  the  wooden  floor. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  bridge,  then,  is  safer  under  the  street  car  tracks 
than  it  is  on  the  ordinary  traffic  side? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  trusses  are  strong  enough  to  carry  the  street 
cars,  which  weigh  about  30  tons. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  a  draw  on  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  is  there 
not? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  but  the  floor  system  is  not  strong  enough 
to  justify  anything  like  a  street  car  load.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  existing  limit  of  six  tons  is  not  too  small,  and  we 
were  considering  increasing  it  somewhat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  Rosslyn. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  to  keep  a  man  at  the  Chain  Bridge  at  $2.50  a  day  just 
to  sit  down  there  and  keep  his  fishing  lines  baited  is  a  pretty  good 
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job,  when  there  is  not  any  real  necessity  for  it  that  I  can  see  except 
to  keep  a  fellow  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  come  to  town  from  driving 
across  the  bridge  at  too  high  a  rate  of  speed.  On  page  93  I  notice  it 
costs  the  Government  $912  a  year  to  keep  that  fellow  sitting  there. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  statement  on  page  93  applies  to  the  Anacostia 
bridge,  which  is  a  drawbridge. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  notice  that  there  is  one  at  $3.50,  two  at  $3,  and  one 
at  $2.25  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  the  man  at  the  Chain  Bridge  is  the  $2.25  man. 

Mr.  Howard.  Here  is  another  one  at  $2,  and  he  gets  $500  a  year. 
I  have  been  up  to  the  Chain  Bridge  a  good  many  times  and  I  could  not 
see  the  need  for  having  a  bridgeman  there. 

TRANSFER  OF  BRIDGES  TO   COMMISSIONERS. 

[See  pp.  242,  248.] 

Mr.  Page.  On  the  same  page,  page  92,  you  have  this  item : 

On  and  after  July  1,  1016,  the  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Highway  Bridge  across  the  Potomac 
River  and  .their  approaches  is  transferred  to  the  commissioners,  and  all  appro- 
priations herein  made  and  all  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto- 
fore made  for  said  bridges  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  commis- 
sioners, .and  all  employees  engaged  in  the  operation  of  said  bridges  shall  on 
and  after  said  date  be  under  the  control  of  said  commissioners. 

Mr.  Davis.  Under  whose  jurisdiction  are  they  now  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Col.  Harts. 

Col.  Kutz.  Col.  Harts  has  charge  of  the  Highway  Bridge,  but  he 
does  not  have  charge  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge.  The  Aqueduct  Bridge 
comes  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Col.  Flagler,  so  that  there  are  three  separate  and  distinct 
offices  that  now  exercise  control  over  the  bridges  of  the  District.  In 
the  case  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  the  jurisdiction  is  divided,  the  com- 
missioners having  control  of  the  superstructure  and  Col.  Flagler  a 
control  of  the  piers.  That  is  an  absurd  situation  that  should  be 
corrected.  The  bridge  should  be  under  the  control  of  either  the 
commissioners  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  it  should  not  be  divided. 
This  question  of  limiting  the  weight  of  loads  is  now  pending,  and 
while  we  work  together  we  do  not  know  alw*ays  what  each  other  is 
doing.  For  instance,  we  were  about  to  issue  regulations  increasing 
the  limit  from  6  tons  to  9  or  10  tons,  and  I  called  up  Col.  Flagler  in- 
formally and  found  that  from  an  examination  of  the  piers  he  had  just 
made  he  thought  the  6-ton  limit  ought  to  be  reduced  instead  of  in- 
creased, and  that  the  street  cars  ought  to  be  required  to  go  over  singly 
instead  of  in  couples.  Whoever  has  charge  of  the  bridge  certainly 
ought  to  have  charge  of  the  whole  bridge.  The  District  must  main- 
tain a  bridge  department,  and  we  have  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
bridges — all  bridges  except  one  and  a  half — and  we  think  that  econ- 
omy dictates  that  they  ought  to  be  put  in  one  department. 

Air.  Davis.  You  have  charge  of  all  the  other  bridges  except  these  two  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes ;  except  the  Highway  Bridge  and  half  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Davis.  Has  the  District  a  plant  for  looking  after  the  piers 
and  various  other  structures  in  connection  with  these  bridges  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  all  the  plant  that  the  other  offices  have.  For 
an  examination  of  the  piers  they  call  in  a  diver  and  hire  a  scow, 
and  the  commissioners  can  do  that  just  as  well  as  the  other  office. 
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Mr.  Page.  How  did  it  happen  that  after  the  Highway  Bridge  was 
built  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  rather  than  the  District  Commissioners? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  done,  but  even  if  it  is 
preferable  to  build  a  bridge  through  the  chief  of  engineers  rather 
than  through  the  commissioners,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Page.  Was  there  any  military  reason  in  connection  with  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  None  that'  I  know  of,  though  there  is  a  military  road 
leading  from  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  direct  to  Arlington. 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  any  question  of  navigation  enter  into  it? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  The  bridge  is  subject  to  the  same  regulations, 
whether  it  is  a  private  bridge,  whether  it  is  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  controlled  by  the  commissioners. 

ANACOSTIA  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  Colonel,  the  next  item  is  for  the  operation  of  the 
Anacostia  River  Bridge.  The  current  appropriation  is  $5,600  and 
your  estimate  is  $5,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  were  employing  those  men  down  there  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  and  complaint  was  made  to  the  Distriqt  attor- 
ney, and  he  held  that  our  employment  was  in  violation  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  and  that  we  must  not  employ  them  longer  than  eight  hours, 
and  that  made  necessary  some  slight  increase  to  enable  us  to  main- 
tain the  bridge  as  we  have  in  the  past  and  pay  these  additional 
salaries. 

Mr.  Page.  But,  instead  of  asking  for  an  increase,  you  ask  for  a 
decrease  of  $600. 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  I  forgot  that  during  the  past  year  there  were 
two  changes  made.  The  first  change  we  made  by  going  to  the  War 
Department  and  asking  them  to  change  their  regulations  so  as  not 
'  to  require  us  to  open  the  bridge  except  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The 
War  Department  held  a  public  hearing  and  complied  with  that  re- 
quest, which  resulted  in  a  decrease.  Then  later  on,  as  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  district  attorney,  we  had  to  increase  the 
amount,  although  there  is  a  net  decrease. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  $600? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

PLANS    FOR    NEW    AQUEDUCT    BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  93  you  have  a  new  item: 

For  surveys  and  plans  for  bridge  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  bridge 
across  Potomac  River  known  as  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  $10,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  believe  that  a  replacement  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  is 
the  most  important  public  work  now  pending  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, barring  none.  I  think  it  is  more  important  than  our  street 
extensions  or  street  improvements.  I  believe  that  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge  is  a  menace  and  a  source  of  danger,  and  that  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  stopping  at  any  means  to  secure  its  replacement  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Page.  Your  statement  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  bridge, 
in  its  present  condition,  is  unsafe  for  the  traffic  that  goes  over  it? 
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Col.  Kutz.  In  the  last  five  years  they  have  rebuilt,  from  dme  to 
time,  three  of  the  old  piers.  The  old  piers  were  not  founded  on 
rock  and  the  mortar  used  was  of  a  poor  grade.  To  save  the  bridge 
they  replaced  three  piers,  and  of  the  remaining  piers  two  of  them  are 
especially  bad.  I  had  a  diver  make  an  examination  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  He  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  each  face  of  the 
piers  and  located  the  crevices  on  the  masonry  and  the  depth  to  which 
a  bar  could  be  inserted,  and  then  by  means  of  small  sacks  of  dry 
concrete  we  attempted  to  chink  up  those  holes  in  the  masonry.  An 
examination  made  a  short  time  ago  by  Col.  Flagler — the  examina- 
tion being  made  by  the  same  diver  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  junior  engineer — disclosed  the  fact  that  the  conditions  were 
very  much  worse,  and,  while  they  made  the  best  repairs  they  could, 
they  feel  that  a  pier  may  go  out  at  any  time  in  case  there  is  a  jam 
of  ice  above  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  A.  young  civilian  engineer  from  my  home  town 
happened  to  be  on  that  work  and  he  told  me  about  the  condition 
of  those  piers.  He  said  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  that  they 
were  standing  at  all ;  he  said  they  were  in  a  most  horrible  condition. 
He  is  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Zachary,  a  very  capable  young 
fellow,  and  he  happened  to  be  on  this  particular  work  as  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment of  this  bridge  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  A  number  of  tentative  estimates  have  been  made, 
varying  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.  I  think  that  the  cost  of  a 
masonry  bridge,  pleasing  in  design  and  not  unduly  ornamental,  will 
be  about  $1,200,000.  I  know  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to 
replace  it  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  but  the  exact  cost  can  be  determined 
only  after  we  have  made  borings  along  the  line  of  a  new  bridge, 
which  should  occupy  a  slightly  different  position  from  the  present 
bridge,  that  is,  the  Washington  end  of  it  should  be  swung  a  little  bit 
toward  the  east,  terminating,  possibly,  at  Thirty-fourth  street  instead 
of  Thirty-sixth  street.  That  will  be  on  higher  ground  and  you  can 
drive  directly  to  the  north  and  to  the  east.  The  present  Washington 
terminus  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  is  in  front  of  a  masonry  cliff,  and 
while  you  can  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  you  can  not  go  north. 
Very  much  better  traffic  conditions  will  result  by  changing  the 
Washington  terminus. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  appropriation  is  for  plans  and  surveys? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Did  the  War  Department  make  complete  plans  and 
surveys? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  a  good  deal  said  about  it  in  the  last  Con- 
gress? 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  while  Col.  Langfitt  had  charge  of  the  local  engi- 
neer office  he  had  a  sketch  plan  prepared  which  I  have  examined, 
and  he  made  a  tentative  estimate  based  on  that  sketch  plan, 
which  was  about  what  I  gave  the  committee  a  few  minutes  ago. 
But  that  is  merely  an  outline  plan — not  a  complete  plan — and  there 
is  no  information  as  to  the  foundations,  except  such  as  we  got  with 
respect  to  the  old  bridge.  We  should  make  some  borings  on  the  new 
site,  and  I  think  that  $10,000  is  not  an  unreasonable  sum  to  expend  in 
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order  to  get  proper  plans  for  a  bridge  to  cost  over  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Howard.  Could  any  part  of  the  plans  or  surveys  that  are  now 
in  existence  be  used  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  this  appro- 
priation? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  so.  to  any  great  extent.  That  is  merely 
a  pencil  outline  plan.  It  would  serve  as  a  starting  point,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  plan  that  would  be  followed,  because  in  an  un- 
dertaking of  that  magnitude  you  should  make  a  number  of  sketch 
plans  and  make  comparative  estimates  of  cost  to  see  which  would  be 
the  cheaper  design.  That  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  condition  of 
the  bottom. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  I  understand  your  statement,  you  could  not  utilize 
any  part  of  the  present  bridge  at  all  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  be  our  intention  to  use  any  part 
of  the  present  bridge. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Part  of  the  masonry  work  there,  you  said,  has  just 
been  recently  reconstructed? 

Col.  Kutz.  In  the  last  10  years  I  think  three  of  the  piers  have  been 
rebuilt,  but  they  are  only  three  piers  out  of  eight.  I  think  it  would 
be  uneconomical  and  unsatisfactory  to  try  to  make  the  old  bridge 
safe,  although  some  estimates  of  cost  have  been  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  I  get  your  idea,  it  is  largely  based  on  the  entrance 
to  the  bridge  rather  than  on  the  soundings  for  foundation  work? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  The  piers  of  the  present  bridge  are  so  placed 
that  they  form  an  obstruction  to  ice  flow,  but  that  condition  would 
not  exist,  I  think,  if  a  new  bridge  were  erected. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  there  been  any  recommendations  by  the  engineers 
advising  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  engineer  officer  has  recommended  the  construction 
of  a  new  bridge,  I  think,  every  year  for  five  years  or  more.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  one  consideration:  That  all 
the  suggestions  heretofore  made  in  connection  with  this  bridge  have 
been  along  the  line  of  paying  the  entire  cost  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  bridge  was  largely  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  least  the  substructure  was,  and  they  made  studies  and  tenta- 
tive plans,  knowing  its  condition ;  but  the  commissioners  have  taken 
up  this  matter  this  year  and  placed  this  item  of  $10,000  in  their  esti- 
mates for  the  reason  that  they  believe  the  District  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  bridge  at  this  point,  and  very  vitally 
interested  in  determining  where  it  shall  be  located.  The  Federal 
Government,  under  the  theory  that  it  was  to  pay  the  entire  cost,  con- 
sidered several  other  locations  for  the  bridge  which  it  thought  would 
afford  a  more  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Fort  Myer.  But  such  alternate  locations  would  not  meet 
the  needs  of  Georgetown  and  would  ruin  the  business  relations  that 
now  exist  between  Georgetown  and  Rosslyn.  So  as  a  local  commu- 
nity we  need  the  bridge  near  its  present  location. 

Mr.  Page.  As  I  recall  it,  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the 
preparations  of  plans  f br  a  memorial  bridge  farther  down  the  river. 
Would  the  traffic  that  would  be  diverted  across  this  memorial  bridge 
affect  in  any  way  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
where  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  is  now  located? 
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Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  traffic  across  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge,  if  it  were  built,  would  be  10  to  20  times  greater 
than  the  traffic  across  the  memorial  bridge. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  the  memorial  bridge  would  relieve  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  traffic  now  going  over  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  need  of, 
and  justification  for,  a  bridge  at  this  point  is  the  demand  of  existing 
traffic  and  25  per  cent  of  it,  the  esthetic  or  ornamental  reason,  ana 
25  per  cent  is  high  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  this 
suggestion  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  plans  and  surveys  has 
been  submitted  by  the  commissioners? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  Fed- 
eral  enterprise  with  which  the  commissioners  had  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  that  would  be  submitted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Or  possibly  by  somebody  introducing  a  private  bill  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  a  District  matter, 

PLANS  FOR  NEW  CALVERT  STREET  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "For  preparation  of  plans  for  con- 
struction of  bridge  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  Calvert  Street 
Bridge  crossing  Rock  Creek,  $10,000."  What  is  the  condition  of 
that  bridge,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  about  that  bridge. 
A  number  of  years  ago  complaint  was  made  that  it  was  unsafe. 
The  commissioners  called  into  consultation  a  bridge  expert  from 
Baltimore,  and  as  a  result  of  his  views  they  narrowed  the  bridge 
so  as  to  reduce  the  floor  area,  and  in  its  narrowed  condition  I  be- 
lieve the  bridge  is  safe.  But  it  is  growing  older  each  year  and  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  when  steps  should  be  taken  to  replace 
it,  even  though  at  present  it  seems  safe.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  re- 
placed, for  two  reasons,  one  reason  being  that  it  is  reaching  an  age 
when  it  will  be  unsafe,  and  the  other  reason  is  that  it  is  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Page.  What  percentage  of  the  traffic  between  the  city  and  the 
Cleveland  Park  section  uses  this  bridge?  Does  not  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  traffic  go  over  the  Connecticut  Avenue  Bridge? 

Mr.  Newman.  Undoubtedly,  but  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  I 
think,  is  that  the  Calvert  Street  Bridge  is  so  narrow  that  a  vehicle 
can  not  pass  a  street  car  nor  can  a  street  car  pass  a  vehicle.  There- 
fore, traffic  avoids  it  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  There  is,  naturally, 
a  very  great  flow  of  traffic  from  that  part  of  Washington  above 
Florida  Avenue  to  Cleveland  Park  and  Chevy  Chase,  and  the  short- 
est route  for  that  traffic  would  be  over  the  Calvert  Street  Bridge,  but 
a  great  deal  of  it  now  goes  around  over  the  Connecticut  Avenue 
Bridge  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Calvert  Street  Bridge. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  constructed  the  present  Calvert  Street  Bridge  ? 
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Col.  Ktjtz.  The  street,  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Page.  Are  the  conditions  now  different  from  those  existing 
when  it  was  constructed?    Why  not  let  them  construct  this  bridge? 

Mr.  Newman.  They  certainly  ought  to  pay  a  part  of  it. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  conditions  are  very  dinerent  now.  There  is  a 
large  population  that  makes  use  of  that  bridge  in  addition  to  the  street 
railroad  company,  and  I  think,  in  determining  what  proportion,  if 
any,  of  the  cost  of  the  new  bridge  should  be  paid  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, you  should  take  into  consideration  that  this  bridge  was  built 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  street  railroad  company  and  that  the 
public  has  made  use  of  it  for  many  years  without  contributing  any 
part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  case  Congress  made  the  appropriation  that  you  rec- 
ommend, of  $10,000  each  for  surveys  and  plans,  how  would  you  ex- 
pend that  money?  I  have  in  mind  whether  you  would  ask  for  bids 
from  architects  or  whether  you  would  employ  men  under  your  own 
supervision  to  make  the  surveys  and  plans,  in  which  case  these  items 
would  be  for  the  salaries  of  the  men  so  employed. 

Col.  Kutz.  In  the  case  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  it  would  be  my 
intention,  unless  otherwise  directed,  to  secure  the  necessary  personnel 
and  develop  the  plans  in  my  own  office,  because  I  think  the  primary 
purpose  of  that  bridge  is  utilitarian ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Calvert 
Street  Bridge  I  would  recommend  throwing  the  matter  open  to  com- 
petition and  offering  three  prizes,  a  first,  second,  and  third  prize,  for 
the  best  plan  for  a  bridge  at  that  site,  including  details  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  a  general  thing,  which  would  be  the  more  economi- 
cal method?  Do  you  feel  that  you  could  accomplish  it  with  a  less 
expenditure  of  money  in  your  own  office  than  by  throwing  it  open 
to  bids? 

Col.  Kutz.  When  it  comes  to  an  ornamental  bridge,  we  would  get 
better  results  by  throwing  it  open  to  competition,  but  in  the  case  of 
what  I  would  call  an  engineering  bridge,  or  utilitarian  bridge,  I 
believe  that  we  would  get  more  for  our  money  by  doing  the  work 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  involves  the  difference  between  utility  and  es- 
thetics. 

Mr.  Newman.  Of  course  there  is  a  very  sound  esthetic  reason  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Calvert  Street  Bridge,  because  the  present  structure 
is  standing  up  there  alongside  the  magnificent  Connecticut  Avenue 
Bridge,  and  it  does  not  look  well. 

MAIN   AND  PIPE  SEWERS  AND  RECEIVING  BASINS. 

The  next  item  is  "  For  main  and  pipe  sewers  and  receiving  basins." 
The  current  appropriation  is  $75,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $107,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  has  been  divided  up  into  several  classes,  the  first 
of  which  is  reconstructing  old  and  defective  main  sewers,  for  which 
we  ask  $16,000.  For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  record  a  list  of  these  sewers  with  the  reasons  why 
they  should  be  rebuilt  at  this  time.  This  statement  is  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  of  sewers  and  has  been  gone  over  very  carefully 
by  myself  and  the  other  commissioners,  and  we  were  convinced  as  the 
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result  of  our  conferences  with  him  that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
should  ask  for  a  substantial  increase  under  this  head  in  order  to 
replace  these  sewers.  There  is  another  item  of  $24,000  for  replacing 
certain  minor  sewers. 

Mr.  Page.  These  sewers  that  you  have  just  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  necessity  for  their  replacement  are  old  sewers,  are  they 
not? 

Col.  Kurz.  They  were  built  about  40  years  ago,  at  the  time  the 
sewers  wrere  controlled  by  a  board  of  public  works,  and  a  number 
of  them  I  think  were  improperly  constructed  and  defective  material 
was  used.  They  are  out  of  alignment.  The  next  item  of  $10,000  is 
for  a  relief  sewer  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  between  Twelfth  ana 
Fourteenth  Streets,  where  experience  has  shown  that  the  sewers  arc 
not  large  enough  to  carry  off  the  storm  water.  We  are  flooding 
private  property,  a  condition  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  certainly 
result  in  damage  suits  against  the  District.  There  are  not  many 
places,  I  am  glad  to  say,  where  such  relief  sewers  are  needed,  ana 
there  are  only  two  included  in  these  estimates,  the  second  one  being 
on  Ninth  Street  NE.,  between  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Maryland 
Avenue,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000. 

Mr.  Page.  These  items  are  shown  in  the  increase  in  the  first  item 
in  the  detailed  statement,  from  $25,000  to  $67,000? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  for  contract  work. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  that  is  contract  work. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  like  to  state  in  detail  the  work 
that  is  covered  by  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Page.  In  this  tabulated  statement  of  expenditures  under  this 
appropriation  I  notice  you  carry  two  items — "Allotted  stables,  $200," 
and  "Allotted  other  offices,  $1,000."    Just  what  do  those  items  meant" 

Col.  Kutz.  It  represents  the  cost  of  certain  overhead  supervision, 
both  transportation  and  clerical  services,  that  is  not  provided  for 
specifically  by  law — that  is,  certain  copyists  and  employees  in  the 
overhead  offices  that  are  paid  for  out  of  that  $70,000  limitation  and 
charged  to  these  various  construction  appropriations. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  for  personal  employments  and  not  for  rent? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  not  for  rents. 

Mr.  Page.  One  item  reads,  "Allotted  other  offices." 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  for  other  offices  of  the  District  government. 

Mr.  Newman.  This  allotted  stable  is  a  cost  credited  to  some  other 
department,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Kutz.  An  allotment  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  automobile 
which  is  used  largely  by  myself  and  which  is  maintained  by  allot- 
ments from  various  construction  appropriations. 

suburban  sewers. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  97,  for  suburban  sewers.  The 
current  appropriation  is  $160,800  and  you  are  asking  $233,000.  That 
is  based  on  certain  units  of  contemplated  work,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  As  indicated  on  page  98? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Page.  Will  you  indicate  to  the  committee  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  items  on  page  98,  or  are  they  inserted  here  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  importance? 

Col.  Kutz.  Thev  are. 

Mr.  Page.  These  items,  of  course,  are  all  for  new  work  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  sewer  system  of  the  District? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  take  them  up  in  detail,  Colonel.  The  first  item 
in  the  detailed  estimate  is,  "  Minor  trunk  sewers  and  suburban  service 
mains,  $110,000." 

Col.  Kutz.  I  have  a  list  here  showing  how  this  item  of  $110,000  is 
made  up. 

Mr.  Page.  Just  read  that  into  the  record. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  will  read  it : 

Minor  trunk  sewers  and  suburban  service  mains. 

MINOR  TRUNKS COMBINED  SYSTEM. 

Newark  Street,  Thirty-fourth  to  Thirty-sixth  Streets $6, 000 

Klingle  Ford  Valley,  Connecticut  Avenue  to  Rock  Creek 9, 000 

Varnum  and  Fifteenth  Streets  between  Arkansas  Avenue  and  Webster 3,  700 

Illinois  Avenue  from  Kennedy  Street  to  Madison  Street 5, 200 

Illinois  Avenue  from  Madison  Street  to  Shepherd  Road 3, 000 

Illinois  Avenue  and  Ingrahara  Street  to  Ninth  and  Jefferson  Streets 1, 500 

West  side  Georgia  Avenue,  Jefferson  to  Longfellow  Streets 2,  700 

East  side  Georgia  Avenue  from  Webster  to  Buchanan  Streets 2, 000 

Georgia  Avenue  and  Fern  Street  to  Twelfth  and  Geranium  Streets Q,  150 

Ninth  Street,  Kansas  Avenue  to  Buchanan  Street 3,  500 

Eighth  Street,  Varnum  to  Webster  Streets 950 

Sixth  and  Keeffer  Streets  to  Park  Place  and  Hobert  Street 6. 500 

Sixth  and  Newton  Streets  to  Georgia  Avenue  and  Princeton  Street 3,000 

Brookland  Avenue,  Michigan  Avenue  to  Bates  Street 7, 500 

Total 60,700 

These  are  all  minor  trunk  sewers  under  the  combined  systems,  that 
is,  where  the  house  sewage  and  the  storm  water  are  combined  in  the 
same  system. 

SERVICE    MAINS SEPARATE   SYSTEM. 

• 

Weaver  Place,  Carolina  Place  and  Conduit  Uoad $1, 500 

Macomb   Street  and  Conduit  Road   to  Manning  Place  and  Potomac 

Avenue 3,000 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arizona  Avenue  to  Wisconsin  Avenue 3, 000 

Thirty-first  Street  between  Beach  and  Tennyson  Streets 5, 000 

In  Rock  Creek  Park  to  line  of  Butternut  Street_l 5, 300 

In  line  of  Butternut  Street,  Rock  Creek  to  Sixteenth  Street 2, 000 

In  Rock  Creek  Park,  line  of  Butternut  to  line  of  Dahlia  Street 11, 400 

Line  of  Dahlia  Street,  Rock  Creek  to  Sixteenth  Street 2, 600 

From   Kenilworth  and   Douglas  Avenues  to  Forty-eighth  and  Nash 

Streets 3, 000 

Bennings  Road,  Kenilworth  Avenue  to  Forty-second  Street 6, 000 

Milwaukee  Place  Outlet 3,  500 

Wheeler  Road  between  Oxen  Run  and  Savannah  Street 3, 000 

49,300 

Total 110.000 
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The  sum  of  these  items  make  up  the  total  of  $110,000. 

Mr.  Page.  And  these  items  are  also  inserted  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  As  to  the  first  group  of  minor  trunk  sewers  and 
suburban  service  mains,  of  course  all  of  the  service  sewers  are 
assessed  against  the  property  and  these  minor  trunk  sewers  will  be 
eventually  assessed  against  the  property. 

Col.  Kutz.  They  will  be  if  they  are  used  as  service  sewers.  If  we 
do  not  permit  any  connection  to  be  made  with  these  trunk  sewers 
there  will  be  no  assessment  made. 

Mr.  Page.  But  as  the  territory  is  settled  up  and  connections  are 
made,  assessments  will  be  made  for  the  original  cost  of  these  mam 
sewers  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  In  certain  cases  a  sewer  serves  as  a  main  sewer  and  also 
as  a  service  sewer.  In  case  it  is  construed  as  a  service  sewer  the 
usual  assessment  is  made. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  are  continually  changing  the  status  of  main 
sewers  into  service  sewers  as  the  connections  are  made. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  requires  a  formal  order  of  the  commissioners  to 
the  effect  that  such  and  such  a  main  sewer  is  hereby  construed  as  a 
service  sewer,  with  an  assessment  of  so  much  per  front  foot. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "Piney  Branch  Valley  trunk  sewer 
between  Georgia  Avenue  and  Farragut  Street  and  Eighth  and  Hamil- 
ton Streets,  NW.,  $30,000."  This  is  a  continuation  of  a  piece  of  work, 
I  imagine? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  An  extension  of  this  important  trunk  sewer 
eastward  from  Georgia  Avenue  will  serve  a  built-up  section  in  part 
provided  with  permanent  paving  requiring  storm-water  drainage. 
The  streets  in  this  area  northward  to  Longfellow  Street  have  been 
open  for  many  years  without  provision  for  surface  drainage.  This 
construction  will  obviate  a  considerable  discharge  of  sewage  into 
the  open  stream,  and  is  required  in  advance  of  further  street  im- 
provements. It  is  an  important  link  in  the  permanent  sewerage  of 
this  section. 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  items'of  the  estimate  for  subur- 
ban sewers,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact*  that  it  is  essential  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  storm  sewers  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  street  paving,  not  only  for  eliminating  practically 
impassible  deep  gutters,  which  are  expensive  both  to  construct  and 
maintain,  but  as  a  protection  to  the  pavements  which  are  subject  to 
serious  damage  and  deterioration  where  storm  sewers  with  proper 
storm-water  inlets  are  not  provided. 

For  the  Piney  Branch   trunk  sewer  from  Georgia   Avenue  and   Farragut  to 
Eighth  and  Hamilton  Streets  NW. : 
Estimate — 

870  linear  feet  of  9  feet  3  inches  trunk  sewer,  950  linear  feet 
of  9  feet  trunk  sewer 1—  $30,000 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "Good  Hope  Run  trunk  sewer  be- 
tween Railroad  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street  SE.,  $18,000." 

Col.  Kurtz.  This  is  a  needed  extension  of  one  of  the  main  trunk 
lines  of  Anacostia  and  will  provide  an  outlet  for  sanitary  drainage 
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connecting  with  the  recently  completed  portion  of  the  Anaeostia 
fain  interceptor.  In  addition  it  will  afford  necessary  storm-water 
drainage  for  this  section. 

For  the  Good  Hope  Rim  trunk  sewer  between  Hail  road  Avenue  and  Elghteeuth 
Street  SE. : 
Estimate — 
1,600  linear  feet  6  feet  by  6  feet  trunk  sewer $18,000 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "Mount  Pleasant  storm  sewer  be- 
tween Thirteenth  and  Columbia  Road  and  Sixteenth  Street,  W.. 
$20,000." 

Col.  Kutz.  This  is  a  relief  extension  from  the  Piney  Branch  Val- 
ley storm  system  into  Mount  Pleasant  required  to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  storm  drainage  now  overcharging  the  trunk  sewers  as  far 
southward  as  Florida  Avenue  and  beyond.  It  affords  a  compara- 
tively short  outlet,  in  place  of  the  present  long  and  complicated 
drainage,  for  a  considerable  area  between  Columbia  Road  and  Park 
Road,  and  is  the  most  economical  relief  that  can  be  afforded  for  the 
closely  built  up  area  between  Columbia  Road  and  Florida  Avenue, 
where,  in  the  lower  valley,  drainage  troubles,  due  to  inadequate  capac- 
ity, are  very  frequent. 

Mount  Pleasant  storm  sewer  between  Thirteenth  and  Columbia  Road 
and  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  2,700  linear  feet  of  3  feet  diameter  trunk 
sewer $20, 000 

The  total  present  ared,  draining  to  Sherman  Avenue  and  Euclid 
Street  is  9,330,000  square  feet  and  the  existing  drainage  lines  to  this 
point  provide  for  an  area  of  but  7,430,000  square  feet,  leavmg  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  present  system  of  1,900,000  square  feet.  The  proposed 
relief  drainage  provides  for  an  area  of  1,906,000  square  feet  which 
It  is  proposed  to  divert  from  the  Sherman  Avenue  branch  of  the 
Northeast  Boundary  trunk  system  to  the  Piney  Branch  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  u  Dalecarha  trunk  sewer  between 
Conduit  Road  and  northerly  boundary  of  Dalecarlia  Reservation 
NW.,  $30,000." 

Col.  Kutz.  This  is  the  trunk  sanitary  outlet  sewer  for  the  Little 
Falls  Branch  Valley,  a  drainage  area  of  1,300  acres  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  and- 3,285  acres  in  Maryland,  extending  from 
the  American  University  to  Chevy  Chase  Circle  and  westward 
to  the  Dalecarlia  Reservoir.  This  large  and  considerably  built  up 
area  includes  Tenley,  Reno,  portions  of  Chevy  Chase,  American 
University  Park,  and  other  subdivisions,  now  generally  provided 
with  water  supply  and  sewers.  At  present  the  sewage  is  discharged 
into  the  open  stream  at  one  of  the  Dalecarlia  Reservoir  drainage 
tunnels,  and  flows  across  this  reservation  and  thence  into  Maryland, 
finally  entering  the  Potomac  near  the  District  line.  This  construc- 
tion will  provide  for  its  discharge  by  a  closed  conduit  around  the 
easterly  border  of  the  reservoir  and  thence  temporarily  to  the  Po- 
tomac River,  below  the  Chain  Bridge  through  existing  lines.  At 
Canal  Road,  just  at  the  bridge  head,  permanent  connection  will  be 
made  with  the  upper  Potomac  interceptor,  when  the  latter  is  con- 
structed, thus  diverting  all  of  this  sanitary  drainage  to  the  sewage 
disposal  system. 

The  present  discharge  of  this  increasing  volume  of  sewage  into 
practically  an  open  stream,  within  the  reservoir  grounds  of  the 
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water  supply  system,  and  its  discharge  through  open  stream  into  the 
Potomac  is  not  sanitary.  The  plans  prepared  for  this  drainage  pro- 
vide not  only  for  eliminating  this  local  condition,  but  in  connection 
with  the  upper  Potomac  interceptor,  for  preventing  the  pollution 
of  the  Potomac  River  by  the  removal  of  all  sewage  from  tne  entire 
Falls  Branch  Valley. 

For  the  construction  of  the  Dalecarlia  sewer  between  Conduit  Road  and  north- 
erly boundary  of  Dalecarlia  Reservation  NW. : 
Estimate — 

6,000  linear  feet  3-foot  trunk  sanitary  sewer $80,000 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  Burnt  Bridge  Run  storm  sewer 
between  Railroad  Avenue  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  $10,000." 

Col.  Kutz.  This  is  the  connecting  portion  of  the  main  trunk  sys- 
tem near  Pennsylvania  Avenue  extended,  southeast.  Its  construc- 
tion is  required  as  part  of  the  permanent  main  drainage  works  now 
building  in  connection  with  the  Anacostia  River  improvements. 

For  the  Burnt  Bridge  Run  storm  sewer  extension  between  Railroad  Avenue  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE. : 
Estimate — 

850  linear  feet  of  5  by  5-foot  trunk  sewer $10,000 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  Stickfoot  Branch  trunk  sewer,  be- 
tween the  established  bulkhead  line  of  the  Anacostia  River  and 
Nichols  Avenue  SE.,  $15,000." 

Col.  Kutz.  This  section  will  complete  the  Stickfoot  Branch  trunk 
sewer  between  the  established  bulkhead  line  of  the  Anacostia  River 
and  Nichols  Avenue  and  will  afford  adequate  drainage  facilities 
for  this  portion  of  the  valley  which  i&  low-lying  and  subject  to 
frequent  overflows.  The  great  number  of  dwellings  in  this  valley, 
practically  all  without  any  sanitary  facilities,  demands  the  intro- 
duction of  sewerage  for  which  this  trunk  line  will  afford  an  outlet. 

For  the  section  between  the  Alexandria  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  and  Nichols  Avenue  S.  E. : 
Estimate — 

900  linear  feet  of  8-feet  diameter  trunk  sewer $15, 000 

I  have  here  in  convenient  form,  if  the  committee  cares  to  examine 
it,  a  detailed  statement  from  which  I  have  just  read,  accompanied 
by  maps  which  show  the  exact  areas  to  be  served  by  the  relief  sewers 
and  the  exact  lines  to  be  followed  by  the  trunk  sewers. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  have  the  full  statement  that  you  have  read  into 
the  record,  but  we  can  not  print  the  maps. 

ROCK  CREEK   MAIN   INTERCEPTOR. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  Rock  Creek  main  interceptor :  For 
completing  construction  of  the  Rock  Creek  main  interceptor  from 
P  Street  to  Military  Road."  Your  estimate  is  $50,000.  It  seems 
that  there  was  no  appropriation  in  the  current  law  for  this  purpose. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  will  complete  it  for  $259,600,  the  estimated  cost 
having  been  $298,000. 

anacostia  main  interceptor. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "Anacostia  main  interceptor :  For  com- 
pleting construction  of  the  Anacostia  main  interceptor  along  the 
Anacostia  River  between  the  outfall  sewer,  sewage-disposal  system, 
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at  Poplar  Point,  and  Benning,  D.  C."  The  current  appropriation  is 
$50,000,  and  you  are  asking  $39,500. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  will  complete  that  work  as  far  as  Benning  Road, 
and  I  think  that  will  serve  the  purpose  for  a  long  time  before  it  will 
be  necessary  to  extend  it  from  Benning  Road  to  the  District  line. 

Mr.  Page.  Roughlj  speaking,  this  .appropriation  you  are  asking 
for  the  Anacostia  mam  interceptor  carries  it  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
cost.     You  have  already  expended  $260,000? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  $260,000  and  $39,500;  total,  $299,500. 

Mr.  Page.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  the  estimated  cost? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake,  because  our  record  shows  the 
estimated  cost  to  be  $299,500. 

Mr.  Page.  The  hearings  will  disclose  that. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  would  like  to  straighten  that  out,  because  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  we  were  within  the  estimated  cost. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  did  you  finally  decide  it? 

Mr.  Page.  It  has  not  been  finallv  decided.  We  will  have  to  look 
back  in  the  hearings  for  1911. 

Mr.  Slemp.  According  to  this  statement  here,  vou  have  expended 
$299,600. 

Mr.  Page.  The  original  provision  enacted  in  the  District  appro- 
priation bill  for  1911  reads  as  follows: 

Anacostia  main  interceptor :  For  beginning  the  construction  of  the  Anacostia 
main  interceptor  along  the  Anacostia  River  between  the  outfall  sewer,  sewage- 
disposal  system,  at  Poplar  Point,  and  Benning,  D.  C.  (estimated  cost,  $249,500), 
$50,000. 

So  that  this  will  have  exceeded  the  estimated  cost  by  $50,000? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  you  would  investigate  that  and  put  into  the  rec- 
ord in  this  connection  a  statement  showing  why  it  has  cost  more  than 
was  estimated.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that,  because  in  all  proba- 
bility somebody  will  ask  us  questions  about  it,  and  we  would  like  to 
be  in  a  position  to  answer  them. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  increased  cost  of  the  Anacostia  main  interceptor 
from  $249,500  to  $299,500  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  upper  section  of  from  4  feet  and  3  feet  6  inches  diameter  to  4  feet 
6  inches  by  5  feet.  This  increased  section  covers  a  length  of  9,950 
feet.  The  increase  in  size  was  made  necessary  in  part  by  the  water 
park  plans  for  the  Anacostia  Eiver  improvement  and  in  part  by  a 
desire  to  take  care  of  the  sewage  of  those  Maryland  communities 
which  lie  beyond  the  District  line  and  which  now  discharge  un- 
treated sewage  into  the  Eastern  Branch.  This  increase  in  the  total 
estimated  cost  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  a  foot- 
note in  the  estimates  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  though  no 
increase  in  the  original  estimated  cost  lias  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  law,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  already  made 
exceed  by  $10,500  the  original  estimated  cost. 

LAND    FOR    SEWAGE-TREATMENT    WORKS    OX    POTOMAC    RIVER. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  101  there  is  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  land 
lor  sewage-treatment  works  on  the  Potomac  Eiver  between  the  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  and  the  United  States  naval  magazine, 
$30,000. 
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Col.  Kutz.  A  necessary  preliminary  step  to  installing  sewage 
purification  works  for  tha  District  of  Columbia  is  the  acquiring  of 
the  site  "for  the  treatment  plant.  Careful  study  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  location  of  these  works, 
and  the  site  recommended  is  believed  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most 
satisfactory,  in  fact  the  only  site  available  for  this  purpose  withift 
the  District. 

Its  purchase  at  this  time  is  advised  as  the  land  may  now  be 
acquired  much  more  economically  than  at  a  later  period,  and  because 
the  precise  location  for  works  of  this  character  must  be  known  in 
advance  of  making  the  detail  study  of  their  design.  During  the 
interval  before  its  actual  use,  the  land  proposed  to  be  acquired,  which 
immediately  adjoins  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  by  that  institution  and  made  to  yield  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  investment. 

Should  the  appropriation  for  the  site  be  granted,  it  is  proposed 
to  ask  for  no  funds  during  the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years  for  con- 
struction, as  this  period  will  be  required  for  the  development  of  the 
detailed  plans.  For  the  fiscal  year  1921  it  is  proposed  to  submit  esti- 
mates for  about  $150,000  to  begin  construction,  and  a  similar  amount 
during  the  succeeding  five  years,  which  will  complete  the  primary 
treatment  works,  sufficient  for  all  purposes  probably  until  1940. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  during  these  years  no  other  esti- 
mates are  proposed  to  be  submitted  for  the  sewage  disposal  system, 
in  the  expectation  that  funds  will  be  allowed  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920 
to  complete  the  upper  Potomac  interceptor  and  the  upper  Anacostia 
interceptor.  In  the  past  years  careful  economic  study  has  been  given 
to  the  development  of  the  sewage  disposal,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
an  average  of  less  than  $75,000  annually  has  been  expended  from 
1911  to  1917  on  these  important  works,  and  at  the  same  time  each 
year  small  partial  appropriations  have  been  invested  in  works  of 
immediate  sanitary  benefit. 

The  primary  sewage  treatment  works  proposed  will  probably  con- 
sist of  double  compartment  settling  tanks  of  the  Imhoff  type  for  the 
removal  of  organic  matter  in  suspension,  supplemented  if  necessary 
by  chlorine  treatment  for  the  disinfection  of  the  tank  effluent  before 
discharge  into  the  Potomac  River.  To  provide  for  the  proper  diffu- 
sion of  the  effluent  with  the  waters  of  the  river,  so  that  the  natural 
biological  processes  may  efficiently  complete  the  purification,  sub- 
merged multiple  outfalls  should  discharge  at  several  points  near  the 
bed  of  the  river  channel.  The  ultimate  capacity  of  these  works  will 
be  150,000,000  gallons  per  day,  representing  a  population  of  800,000 
persons  which  will  probably  be  reached  between  1950  and  1960. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  cost  of  the  primary  treatment  works 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Extension  of  outfall  sewer  to  works $175,  000 

2.  Pumping  station  and  equipment 175,  000 

3.  Distribution  mains  and  controlling  works , 25,000 

4.  Sedimentation  tanks 325, 000 

5.  Sludge  handling  and  disposal  works 50, 000 

6.  Multiple  outfalls  to  river  channel 100,000 

7.  Minor  works  and  chlorine  treatment  plant 50, 000 

Total 900, 000 
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The  sewage  will  flow  by  gravity  through  an  extension  of  the  out- 
fall sewer  to  a  low  lift  pumping  station,*  where  the  sewage  will  be 
sufficiently  elevated  for  delivery  to  the  two-story  sedimentation  tanks, 
designed  to  settle  the  objectionable  organic  matter  and  digest  the 
resulting  sludge,  and  so  as  to  discharge  the  effluent  through  the 
multiple  outfalls  at  any  stage  of  the  river. 

When  in  future  the  volume  of  sewage  increases  to  a  quantity  such 
that  further  treatment  will  be  required  to  maintain  hygienic  condi- 
tions, then  oxidizing  processes,  such  as  sprinkling  or  percolating 
filters,  should  be  added.  The  settling  tanks  therefore  should  be  so 
located  that  the  effluent  can  be  economically  delivered  to  these  filters, 
for  which  sufficient  area  should  be  provided  as  part  of  the  primary 
installation.  But  under  these  outline  plans  it  is  not  proposed  to 
provide  pumping  capacity  for  the  lift  required  for  the  percolating 
niters,  which  will  not  be  installed  until  a  much  later  period.  When 
percolating  filters  are  constructed  these  plans  contemplate  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  pumping  units  to  lift  the  effluent  from  the 
settling  tanks  to*  a  height  sufficient  for  satisfactory  delivery  to  the 
filters.  With  proper  care  in  the  original  design  this  need  not  require 
an  additional  pumping  station  nor  any  modification  in  the  settling 
tanks  themselves  but  merely  additional  units  in  the  pumping  station 
built  for  the  primary  works,  so  that  the  operating  charges  for  pump- 
ing will  not  be  largely  increased  thereby.  This  arrangement  is  far 
more  economical  than  that  of  providing  in  the  primary  installation 
for  pumping  lifts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  rather  remote 
future  works,  entailing  as  it  does  the  corresponding  elevation  of  the 
settling  tanks  and  the  consequent  waste  of  energy  for  lift  through 
a  long  period.  Other  mechanical  advantages  also  result,  such  as 
avoidance  of  secondary  pumping  when  conditions  permit  temporarily 
suspending  the  oxidizing  processes  and  also  the  making  of  all  pump- 
ing units  interchangeable  for  service  on  either  the  primary  or  sec- 
ondary lifts,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  the  conduit  design  and 
gate  control,  all  of  which  involve  material  economies  in  operating 
charges. 

Aside  from  the  agitation  for  sewage  treatment  in  connection  with 
the  oyster  industry  of  the  lower  river,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has 
come  for  taking  preliminary  steps  for  sewage  purification,  especially 
as  10  years  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  completion  of  these  works. 
It  is  also  believed  that  a  very  high  standard  should  be  set  by  the 
Capital  City  in  maintaining  clean  rivers.  Compared  with  the 
elaborate  works  and  great  expenditures  elsewhere,  the  moderate 
amount  indicated  in  small  annual  appropriations  over  a  series  of 
years  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly  conservative. 

Notwithstanding  the  especially  favorable  local  conditions,  the  ad- 
vancing standards  of  hygienic  cleanliness  in  the  near  future  will 
require  these  treatment  works.  Even  now  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  entire  burden  of  sewage  purification  should  not,  for  a  much 
longer  period,  be  placed  on  the  river  waters,  and  it  is  believed  the 
primary  works  should  be  installed  not  very  much  later  than  1925. 

At  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  before  private  development  the 
District  should  purchase  sufficient  land  to  provide  for  sewage  treat- 
ment works. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  how  much  land  do  you  contemplate  acquiring? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  total  is  77.78  acres.    The  assessed  value  per  acre  is 
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$150.  The  total  value  of  the  land  is  $11,668,  and  with  the  improve- 
ments of  $3,300  makes  the  total  assessed  value  about  $15,000,  and  we 
feel  that  it  will  probably  cost  twice  the  assessed  value,  and  the  esti- 
mate is  $30,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Another  instance  in  which  the  assessment  is  not  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  depends,  Mr.  Page,  because  in  condemnation 
cases  where  benefits  are  assessed  back  we  find  that  the  awards  rah 
right  along  comparable  with  our  assessment. 

Mr.  Howard.  Colonel,  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  sewage  treats 
ment  work,  does  that  contemplate  the  treatment  of  all  sewage  in  this 
one  particular  plant? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir ;  eventually.  Before  that  can  be  done  we  must 
build  what  is  known  as  the  Upper  Potomac  interceptor,  for  which 
we  are  asking  an  initial  appropriation  on  this  same  page.  That  will 
start  at  Rock  Creek  and  extend  northward  to  the  District  line.  Of 
course  we  will  not  get  all  the  sewage  until  that  is  completed,  but 
eventually  we  hope  to  take  all  the  sanitary  sewage — not  storm 
water — down  to  this  one  point  and  treat  it  there. 

Mr.  Page.  Just  where  is  this  land  located  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  down  beyond  the  steel  plant  and  right  adja- 
cent to  Blue  Plains,  where  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  is 
located. 

Mr.  Page.  Just  on  the  southern  border  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Newman.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  District. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  shaded  areas  on  this  map  show  the  relation  of  the 
land  to  be  acquired  to  the  land  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  if  this  is  purchased  to  redivide  the  land ;  that  is, 
give  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  part  of  this  land  and  take 
part  of  what  they  have  now  so  as  to  give  us  a  rectangular  tract 
suitable  for  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Page.  This  land  borders  on  the  Maryland  line  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  very  close  to  Maryland.  This  map  shows  the  area 
of  this  combined  public  ownership  that  we  expect  to  use  for  the  treat- 
ment works  supplemented  by  the  area  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  flats. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  you  mentioned  in  your  statement  that  in  the 
interim  between  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  construction  of  these 
works  the  land  might  be  used  for  farm  purposes  by  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  at  some  profit.  What  do  these  people  raise  on  this 
land  by  which  they  can  make  a  profit  on  land  at  $200  an  acre? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  comes  under  Mr. 
Newman's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Page.  But  the  engineer  commissioner  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Davis.  Perhaps  the  colonel  meant  an  income  instead  of  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  perhaps  the  colonel  used  the  wrong  word.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  profit  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

Mr.  Page.  But  not  a  profitable  return  on  the  investment  you  are 
asking  here  that  we  should  make. 

Mr.  Newman.  Not  necessarily;  it  would  merely  be  that  the  land 
would  not  be  absolutely  idle  for  three  years,  and  there  would  be  some 
desirable  use  made  or  it.  We  raise  on  the  land  we  Have  at  Blue 
Plains  now  very  successfully  a  great  deal  of  garden  truck.  It  is  a 
black-loam  land  and  very  fertile. 
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Mr.  Page.  Is  this  land  which  is  now  in  private  oVnership  being 
used  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  relation  to  some- 
thing that  we  have  passed  over  in  reference  to  the  repairing  of 
sewers.  You  suggest  quite  an  increased  expenditure  for  repairing 
of  sewers,  and  I  judge  that  is  in  pursuance  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  keep  all  the  sewers  in  the  very  best  possible  condition. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  you  stated  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  these 
sewers  have  not  been  repaired  for  40  years. 

Col.  Kutz.  Most  of  the  sewers  we  are  replacing  are  sewers  40  years 
old. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  long  do  such  sewers  generally  last  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  A  sewer  that  is  well  built  and  well  cared  for  ought  to 
last  for  100  years,  provided  it  is  big  enough  for  a  man  to  go  into  it 
and  make  the  necessary  repairs.  If  it  is  so  small  that  he  can  not 
get  into  it,  it  may  have  to  be  replaced  sooner. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Has  there  been  a  considerable  appropriation  made  in 
recent  years  for  continuously  repairing  sewers?. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes ;  we  have  each  year  done  a  certain  amount  of  work 
by  way  of  replacing  sewers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  does  it  happen  that  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  a 
rather  excessively  large  amount  of  work  for  this  one  year? 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  an  accumulation, 
and  each  one  of  these  cases  represents  the  result  of  an  investigation 
made  during  the  past  year.  There  is  an  accumulation  at  this  time, 
but  I  think  it  is  due  more  to  the  activities  of  the  sewer  department 
in  their  investigation  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  this  appropriation  were  allowed,  then  the  estimates 
for  the  future  would  practically  be  normal  each  year? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  amount  will  be  re- 
quired each  year  for  replacing  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  there  would  not  be  an  accumulated  estimate  which 
you  would  have  to  put  on  for  1  year  and  say  that  they  had  been 
neglected  for  10  or  15  years  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  we  will  need 
to  ask  for,  but  each  year  when  we  come  up  we  ask  for  the  replacement 
of  such  sewers  as  have  been  shown  during  the  past  year  to  be  de- 
fective. Next  year  I  hope  it  will  be  less,  and  I  feel  that  as  we  gradu- 
ally replace  all  these  public-work  sewers,  as  we  call  them,  the  replace- 
ment should  become  noticeably  less,  because  we  believe  our  standard 
of  construction  is  very  much  better  than  the  standard  of  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  regard  this  appropriation  in  the  nature  of  an 
emergency  appropriation,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  somewhat  behind  in  its  revenues,  and  do  you  think  it  would 
be  unwise,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, to  postpone  this  work,  say,  for  a  year? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
revenues  at  all.  We  simply  present  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  certain  sewers  which  investigations  during  the  past  year  have 
shown  should  be  replaced. 
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UPPER  POTOMAC   INTERCEPTOR. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  in  the  next  item  you  ask  for  $30,000  for  begin- 
ning the  construction  of  the  upper  Fotomac  interceptor  between 
Twenty-seventh  and  K  Streets  and  the  Chain  Bridge. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  is  an  initial  request  for  appropriation  for  an  inter- 
cepting sewer  estimated  to  cost  $340,000.  The  section  for  which  we 
ask  this  will  extend  from  K  Street  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  important  interceptors ;  that  is,  with  the  amount 
we  are  asking  for  the  Anacostia  interceptor  we  will  carry  it  up  to 
Benning  Road,  and  the  Rock  Creek  interceptor  will  be  carried  up  to 
Military  Road,  and  this  will  be  the  third  of  the  large  interceptors 
which  will  extend  up  to  Chain  Bridge,  the  District  line. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  this  item  appeared  before  in  the  estimates? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

DISPOSAL  OF  MARYLAND  SEWAGE  TO  PREVENT  POLLUTION   OF  STREAMS  IN 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  the  next  item,  in  effect,  has  been  before  us 
before,  has  it  not  ? 

For  the  protection  of  streams  flowing  through  United  States  Government 
parks  and  reservations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  pollution  by  sewage 
discharged  therein  from  sewerage  systems  of  Maryland  towns  and  villages 
bordering  said  District,  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  drain- 
age of  such  sewerage  systems  into  and  through  the  sewerage  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  the  said  commissioners  are  further  authorized  to 
permit  connections  of  Maryland  sewers  with  the  District  of  Columbia  sewerage 
system  at  or  near  the  District  line  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  streams  flowing  into  and  through  such  United  States  Govern- 
ment parks  and  reservations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  such  as  to  demand 
the  elimination  of  such  pollution:  Provided,  That  all  cost  of  construction  of 
such  sewers  to  and  connection  with  the  sewerage  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  paid  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  that  said  State  shall  enter  into  such  agreement  with  the  commissioners 
and  shall  guarantee  the  protection  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sewerage  system 
from  unauthorized  connections  thereto,  and  shall  reimburse  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  actual  cost  of  pumping  and  handling  such  sewage  by  annual 
payments  for  such  service,  as  determined  by  the  commissioners  in  such  agree- 
ment; all  such  sums  collected  therefor  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  through  the  collector  of  taxes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one- 
half  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  one-half  to  the  credit  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Maryland 
authorities,  and  they  display  a  perfect  willingness  to  cooperate,  and 
from  an  engineering  standpoint,  certainly,  this  territory  adjacent  to 
the  District  line  should  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  not  provided  with 
two  separate  installations,  because  the  cost  of  two  separate  installa- 
tions would  be  very  great.  Sewers  should  follow  flowage  lines  and 
not  arbitrary  boundary  lines  of  States  or  communities.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  merely  to  give  Maryland  the  right  to  use  our  sewers, 
charging  them  with  the  actual  cost  to  the  District  of  pumping  ma- 
terial from  the  sewers  discharged  into  them  from  the  Maryland 
community.  Our  Rock  Creek  Park  interceptor  has  been  made  of 
such  size  that  this  is  possible  in  the  expectation  that  eventually  thera> 
would  be  cooperation  between  Maryland  and  the  District. 
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Mr.  Page.  Then  the  granting  of  this  privilege  to  the  Maryland 
authorities  would  not  in  your  judgment  turn  into  any  one  of  our 
main  sewers  a  volume  of  sewage  that  would  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
construct any  of  the  main  sewers? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  We  have  made  that  sewer  large  enough  to 
take  what  we  call  the  sanitary  flow  of  the  whole  valley. 

STREETS — CLEANING,     SPRINKLING,     AND     SNOW     REMOVAL — MOTOR     AND 

HORSE-DRAWN  VEHICLES    (SEE  P.   ISO). 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  103  we  come  to  the  items  for  the  streets.  The 
first  item  is  the  one  for  dust  prevention,  cleaning,  and  snow  removal. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  did  not  use  any  money  last  year  for  snow  removal. 
Our  regular  white  wing  force  and  other  laborers  in  the  department 
were  turned  out  and  worked  at  unusual  hours  but  there  were  no  extra 
teams  or  extra  men  hired  in  connection  with  snow  removal  last  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  I  notice  you  ask  for  some  new  language  in  this 
paragraph.  The  present  law  seems  to  place  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cles and  motor  vehicles  of  $27.50  a  month  for  each  inspector  or  fore- 
man. You  change  it  to  read  "$20  per  month  for  a  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  $25  per  month  for  an  automobile,  and  $12  per  month  for  a 
motor  cycle;  purchase,  maintenance  and  repair  of  motor  propelled 
vehicles  necessary  in  cleaning  streets."  Is  this  in  accordance  with 
the  allowances  you  have  made  under  the  limitation  of  the  present 
law? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  This,  you  will  notice,  involves  a  reduction, 
as  the  existing  law  provides  an  allowance  of  $27.50  without  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  vehicle,  but  we  reduced  the  amount  to  $20  per 
month  for  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  and  $25  a  month  for  a  motor  vehicle. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  present  law  the  amount  paid  was,  within  the 
discretion  of  the  commissioners,  limited  to  $27.50.  What  has  been 
the  actual  amount  paid? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  actually  paid  $27.50. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  you  pay  $27.50  for  the  maintenance  of  a  motor- 
cycle? 

Col.  Kutz.  No;  we  did  not  regard  that  as  a  motor  vehicle  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  are  not  any  of  the  inspectors  now  that  have 
motorcycles. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  seems  to  me  this  might  run  over  $27.50.  It  reads, 
"  purchase,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor-propelled  vehicles  nec- 
essary in  cleaning  streets." 

Col.  Kutz.  The  clause  which  reads  "purchase,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  motor-propelled  vehicles  necessary  in  cleaning  streets"  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  buy  motor-driven  squeegees  and 
washing  machines.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  transportation  for  in- 
spectors. We  would  like  to  replace  gradually  our  horse-drawn 
street-cleaning  apparatus  by  motor-driven  apparatus. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  been  doing  that  in  the  past,  have  you  not? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  We  had  this  authority  one  year,  but  our  fund 
was  needed  for  snow  removal,  and  we  did  not  have  any  money  to 
spare.    Last  year  we  did  not  have  the  authority ;  this  year  we  would 
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like  to  have  the  authority,  and  in  case  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
through  the  winter  without  much  expenditure  for  snow  removal  we 
may  be  able  to  buy  a  piece  or  two  of  motor-driven  apparatus. 

Mr.  Page.  In  this  connection,  has  any  careful  calculation  been 
made  by  any  District  authority  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  motor-driven  vehicle,  a  motorcycle,  and  bicycle? 

Col.  Kutz.  In  connection  with  this  street-cleaning  work,  our  su- 
perintendent of  street  cleaning  has  made  a  very  elaborate  compari- 
son between  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  motor-driven  vehicles  used  in 
street  cleaning,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  copy  of  his 
study  in  that  direction,  because  it  shows  that  decided  economy  will 
result  from  the  substitution  of  motor-driven  vehicles.    It  follows: 

Table  showing  comparison  between  horse  drawn  and  motor  washing  apparatus. 


Three 

3-horse 

squeegees 

working 

single 

shift. 

Four 

2-horse 

squeegees 

working 

double 

shift. 

Two  motor 

squeegees 

working 

double 

shift. 

Two  motor 

squeegees 

working 

2\  shifts. 

Three 

3-horse 

flushers. 

Motor 
flusher. 

Care  of  horses 

$1,964.28 

1,234.75 

387.96 

543.29 

$3,490.73 
3,291.40 
1,034.44 
1,448.22 

$1,903.59 

1, 198. 32 

157.50 

113. 67 

Salary  of  drivers 

$2,821.20 

451.40 

770.28 

2,520.00 

1,200.00 

$3,879.15 

620.68 

1,059.13 

3,465.00 

1,650.00 

$684.75 

Repairs 

142. 4S 

Supplies 

528.08 

Current 

Battery  renewal 

Gasoline 

. 

207.71 

Oare  of  idle  horses 

1,084.46 

1,928.75 

1, 141. 44 

Total .". 

5,214.74 

11, 193. 54 
16,408.28 

7,762.88 

4,514.52 

1. 562. 97 

Total  cost  of  squeegeeing. . 

10,673.96 

Expense  for  idle  horses,  squeegeeing  and  flushing $4, 154. 65 

Saving  by  motor  apparatus,  retaining  the  three  3-horse  squeegee  gangs: 

Four  2-horse  squeegees,  working  double  shift 11, 193. 54 

Three  3-horse  flushers 4, 514. 52 


Total,  horse-drawn  machines 15, 708. 06 

Two  motor  squeegees,  working  double  shift $7, 762. 88 

One  motor  flusher,  single  shift 1 ,  562. 97 

9,325.85 

Saving 6,382.21 

Saving  by  eliminating  all  horse-drawn  washers: 

Total  cost  of  squeegeeing 16,408.28 

Total  cost  of  flushing 4, 514. 52 


Cost  of  two  motor  squeegees  working  2f  shifts 10, 673. 96 

Cost  of  motor  flusher,  single  shift 1, 562. 97 


20,922.80 


12,236.98 


Saving 8,685.87 

Mr.  Page.  In  that  connection  could  you  also  tabulate  and  put  in 
the  record  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  various  vehicles?  In  run- 
ning through  this  bill  I  find  in  various  places  appropriations  re- 
quested for  the  maintenance  of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  motor-driven  vehicle,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  motor- 
cycle and  for  the  maintenance  of  bicycles,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  somebody  can  find  out,  based  upon  actual  facts,  what  the 
cost  is  for  the  maintenance  of  these  various  vehicles  at  the  present 
time? 
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Mr.  Newman.  We  have  those  costs. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
result  of  your  investigations  along  that  line. 
Col.  Kutz.  All  right. 

Statement  showing  number  of  horses  and  motor  vehicles  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  same;  also  amount  paid  for  hiring 
automobile  transportation. 


Num- 
ber of 
horses 
(and 
mules). 

75 
32 
26 

Actual 
annual 
cost  of 
main- 
tenance 
of  horses. 

Numl 

vehi 
Dist 

Autos. 

1 
3 

>er    of    motor 
icles  owned  by 
rict. 

Actual 
annual 
cost  of 

Actual    amount    paid    to 
officers    for    automobile 
allowance. 

Office. 

i            '  main- 
t            '  tenance 

Trucks  Motor"  of.motor 

Autos. 

Motorcycles. 

irucKS. 

cycles. 

i 

vehicles. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Per  horse. 

$159. 25 

156.00 

159.25 

1250.00 
2.521.96 

4 

■     ' 

BrHlritaft  tnsnMttinn 

1 
1 

i 

348.78 
762.86 

2       1600.00 

9 

$240.00 



? 

1 
207 

156.00 
150.00 
300.00 
163.08 

i 

I 

Plumbing  inspection. . . 

1 

i 

2 

240.00 

Engineer  commissioner. 
Three  assistants  to  en- 
gineer commissioner. . 

17 
1 

3 
3 

1,051.91 
770.76 

•2,100.00 
8,779.05 

i. . 

1 

Piirchivsinflr  office 

37 

156.95 

,14i 

1         300.00 

4 

163 

36 

7 

306.00, 
299.12 
283.62 

216.00, 

i 

5 

1 

1 

5 

4 - 

4,455.34 

2,792.40 

304.00 

793. 87 

626.64 

2         660.00       i 

120.00 

i 

Health  office 

9 

2,020.00 

2 

177.20 

Civilian  commissioners. 

Board  of  charities 

17 
10 

17 
9 
2 

3 

8 

3 

14 

3 

336.66 
159. 79i 

120.00 
146. 24 

121.56 

i 

146. 16 

i 

147. 00! 

> 

169.20 
186. 251 
156. 00J 

1! 

1 

360.00 

Home  for  Aged  and 

i 

Washington  Asylum. . . 
Tuberculosis  Hospital. . 

Industrial  Home  School 
(white) 

1 

Industrial  Home  School 
( colored)  

Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Meas- 

i 
i 

Police  department 

ll 
3 

6 
1 

8 
3 

6,365.89 
1,773.06 

Electrical  department. . 

Total 

67S 

♦190. 61 1 

3l! 

i 
i 

26 

21 

33,696.52 

15 

3,940.00 

7 

777.20 

*  Fire-fighting  apparatus  not  included. 

*  Seven  recently  purchased. 


'  Estimated;  machines  only  used  three  months. 
4  Average. 


Average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  one  horse $190. 61 

Average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  ea?h  motor-driven  vehicle  of  all  kinds  except  motorcycles  . . .    555.  ?4 

Average  annual  co^t  of  maintaining  each  motorcvcle 121. 77 

Average  annual  allowance  to  officials  for  automobile  transportation 262.  CO 

Average  annual  allowance  to  inspectors  for  motorcycle  transportation HI.  03 

Note.— These  averages  of  maintenance  cost  of  motor  vehicles  do  not  include  depreciation  which  is  at 
east  20  per  cent  per  year. 

Mr.  Page.  There  are  disclosed  in  this  bill  a  number  of  anomalies 
about  this  thing,  and  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  clerk,  so  that  in  filing  the  results  of  your  investigations 
along  this  line  you  may  know  what  really  appears  in  the  bill : 

MAINTENANCE  OF  AUTOMOBILES   AND   MOTOR  CYCLES. 

Building  inspection  division. — Reimbursement  to  two  elevator  inspectors  for 
motor  cycles.  Law  gives  $10  per  month  each  and  estimates  request  $12.  The 
estimated  allowance  for  automobiles  is  $300  per  year  and  $240  for  horses  and 
vehicles. 
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Plumbing  inspection  division. — Reimbursement  to  three  assistant  inspectors 
for  motor  cycles,  $10  per  month  in  law  and  $12  requested  in  estimates. 

Superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  etc. — $300  requested  for  maintenance 
of  automobile. 

Suburban  road  repairs. — Maintenance  allowed  but  no  limitations  stated. 

Street  cleaning  appropriation. — Allowance  for  horse  hire  or  motor  vehicle, 
$27.50  per  month  in  law.  Estimate  requests  $20  for  horses  and  vehicles,  $25  for 
automobiles,  and  $12  for  motorcycles. 

Disposal  of  refuse. — Allowance  estimated  as  follows:  $20  per  month  for 
horses  and  vehicles,  $25  for  automobiles,  and  $12  for  motor  cycles. 

Purchasing  officer  and  superintendent  of  charities. — Maintenance  of  ve- 
hicle, $360.    Estimates  reduce  amount  to  $300. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  superintendent  of  janitors. — Allowance  of  $300 
each  for  livery  of  horse  or  garage.  Estimates  propose  $240  each  for  livery  of 
horse  or  $300  for  garage. 

Police  Department. — Law  allows  inspector  $240  for  horse  or  motor  cycle. 
Estimates  propose  $300  for  motor  vehicle.  Law  allows  to  55  officers  and  pri- 
vates $240  each  for  horses  or  motor  cycles.  Estimates  proposed,  $240  each  for 
horses  or  motor  vehicles.  There  is  also  $6,000  for  1916  for  maintenance  of  motor 
vehicles  and  $7,000  for  the  same  estimated  for  1917.  The  law  also  allows  $50 
for  bicycles. 

Health  department— Inspectors  allowed  by  law  $240  each  for  horse  or  motor 
vehicle.  Estimates  propose  $240  for  horses  and  $300  for  motor  vehicles.  The 
law  also  allows  $100  for  motor  cycles.  The  estimates  propose  $144  for  motor 
cycles.  The  law  also  allows  in  health  department,  for  bicycles  $25,  and  $400 
for  a  motor  vehicle  for  sanitary  and  food  inspection.  The  estimates  make  no 
change.  There  is  also  estimated  $600  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  motor 
ambulance. 

Water  department. — Law  and  estimates  give  $800  for  purchase  and  use  of 
bicycles,  and  asks  $12  each  per  month  to  reimburse  six  employees  for  motor 
cycles. 

You  will  notice  from  this  reading  that  there  are  a  number  of  dis- 
crepancies in  the  present  compensation  and  allowances  in  various 
departments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  service. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  will  find  that  the  estimates  are  all  alike. 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I  think  not.  For  instance,  in  the  health  depart- 
ment a  man  is  now  allowed  $400  for  a  motor  vehicle  for  sanitary  and 
food  inspection  and  the  estimates  make  no  change. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  not  for  the  maintenance  of  a  privately 
owned  car ;  that  $400  is  for  the  maintenance  of  a  car  that  goes  out  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  collect  samples  of  milk. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  it  require  more  to  maintain  a  publicly  owned 
vehicle  than  it  does  a  privately  owned  vehicle? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  make  these  allow- 
ances for  privajely  owned  cars  sufficient  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  know  about  that  particular  case ;  but  that  is 
an  old  car. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  old  car  and  it  is  very  expensive  to 
maintain  it. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  police  department  you  allow  $240  either  for  a 
horse  or  a  motor  vehicle? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes.  My  intention  in  asking  that  was  to  com- 
pletely recompense  the  man  and  to  have  the  advantage  we  now  have 
under  the  present  law  of  interchanging  mounted  men  from  horses  to 
motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  propose  under  the  estimates  to  allow  $300  for 
the  upkeep  of  a  motor  cycle? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Not  $300;  $240. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  $240. 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  the  $20  a  month  additional  pay  that 
mounted  men  have  always  received. 

Mr.  Newman.  Frequently  we  want  to  switch  when  a  man  is  given 
a  mounted  detail.  We  want  it  left  so  that  we  can  put  him  either  on 
a  motor  cycle  or  on  a  horse  without  affecting  his  compensation, 
otherwise  there  would  be  administrative  difficulties.  A  man  would 
object  or  seek  to  get  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  police  department  you  allow  $50  for  a  bicycle 
and  in  the  health  department  $25  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  difference  there  is  that  the  bicycle  policemen 
«Te  constantly  patrolling  on  their  bicycles ;  in  the  health  department 
bicycles  are  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  from  place  to  place  in 
the  inspection  work,  whereas  a  bicycle  policeman  is  continuously 
mounted  and  is  patrolling  on  the  bicycle. 

Mr.  Page.  So  you  have  really  made  an  effort  in  these  estimates  to 
have  the  allowances  uniform  so  far  as  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  the  police  department  is  the  only  exception. 
We  have  tried  to  make  everything  else  uniform. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Heretofore  there  have  been  allowances  for  auto- 
mobiles of  $30,  $25,  and  $20  a  month,  and  then  in  the  street-cleaning 
department  of  $27.50  a  month. 

Mr.  Page.  The  thing  that  led  up  to  my  first  request,  that  you  put 
in  the  record  some  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  these  things,  was  the 
question  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  the  amount  now  allowed  by  law 
in  the  health  department,  for  instance,  of  $100  for  a  motor  cycle, 
was  the  proper  amount,  or  whether  $144  was  the  proper  amount. 
We  want  to  arrive  at  what  is  proper  in  this  matter,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  a  calculation  based  upon  some  facts. 

Col.  Kutz.  Of  course,  if  you  take  each  department  separately  and 
ask  for  a  detailed  statement  you  will  find  that  the  use  differs  in 
different  departments.  However,  we  felt  we  ought  to  make  this 
allowance  uniform,  even  though  we  did  not  recognize  all  these 
inequalities  of  service. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  will  have  to  strike  an  average,  rather  than  a 
maximum  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  we  even  endeavored  to  make  that  average  a 
little  below  the  actual  cost. 

Col.  Ktrcrzt  We  did  it  purposely ;  made  it  low  because  we  did  not 
want  to  make  it  a  reason  for  a  man  getting  transportation — that  is, 
before  a  man  can  get  transportation  he  has  got  to  burden  himself  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  Page.  When  we  have  the  tabulated  facts  before  us  which  I 
have  asked  for  we  will  consider  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  For  a  motor  cycle  that  the  city  owns  we  can  now 
buy  gasoline  at  11  cents  a  gallon,  whereas  for  these  privately-owned 
machines  a  man  must  pay  21  cents  or  22  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  do  not  understand  in 
regard  to  this  business,  and  it  is  this :  That  some  of  these  allowances 
are  based  upon  increased  salaries,  so  to  speak,  to  certain  individuals, 
and  some  on  the  actual  upkeep  of  the  machines.  Do  you  differen- 
tiate those  in  your  statement? 
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Col.  Kutz.  Well,  our  purpose  now  is  to  make  them  all  an  allow- 
ance. 
Mr.  Page.  Rather  than  any  compensation  ? 
Col.  Kutz.  Yes ;  rather  than  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  upkeep. 

CLEANING   STREETS. 

[See  p.  154.] 

Mr.  Page.  Under  this  paragraph,  dust  prevention,  cleaning,  and 
snow  removal,  the  current  appropriation  is  $280,000,  and  you  ask 
for  $322,000.  Your  expenditures,  of  course,  have  kept  within  the 
appropriation,  and  you  want  an  additional  amount  for  various 
things.    The  increases  seem  to  be  largely  in  personal  employment? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  total  increase  is  about  $42,000;  of  that  amount 
about  $31,000  represents  proposed  increases  in  the  pay  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  department.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  $1.50  men  to  $1.75,  and  the  $1.75  men  to  $2. 

Mr.  Page.  In  a  recent  bill  were  not  the  wages  of  these  $1.50  men 
raised  from  $1.25  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  We  made  this  same  request  last  year,  but 
there  was  no  increase  granted,  so  we  could  not  increase  their  pay. 
We  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
extend  the  service. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  is  there  a  distinction  made  in  the  pay  of  the 
stablemen? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  some  at  $1.75  and  some  at  $1.50.  There  are 
different  degrees  of  responsibility  and  length  of  service  enters  into 
it.    The  majority  of  them  are  paid  only  $1.50. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  is  there  a  difference  made  in  the  pay  of  325 
and  316  laborers  if  they  all  do  the  same  sort  of  work? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  was  the  number  last 
year,  but  we  are  now  asking  for  325. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  the  proposed  increase ;  there  is  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Then  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  stable- 
men. 

Mr.  Page.  The  greater  amount  of  this  increase  is  based  upon  your 
desire  to  increase  the  pay  of  these  laborers,  a  number  of  them  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  and  from  1.75  to  $2? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  our  ability  to  increase  their  pay  in  that  man- 
ner is  dependent  upon  getting  that  increase;  that  is,  without  cur- 
tailing the  work,  which  we  do  not  feel  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  105  you  ask  for  authority  to  rent  storage 
rooms.  Last  year  you  had  $756,  and  this  year  you  ask  for  $954. 
Prior  to  that  time  this  item  was  carried  in  the  general  expense  ac- 
count, and  I  would  like  to  ask  why  you  have  segregated  it  and  put 
it  in  another  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  This  is  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  it  was  required  by  law,  that  all  rent  items  be  segregated. 
However,  it  was  carried  in  the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  authority  to  rent,  on  page  103,  we  propose  to 
drop. 
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Mr.  Page.  Why  was  that  amount  raised  from  $756  to  $954? 

Col.  Ktrrz.  The  purpose  of  this  item  is  to  enable  the  commission- 
ers to  rent  small  storage  rooms  throughout  the  city  in  which  we 
can  store  the  bagged  street  cleanings  until  they  can  be  collected,  in- 
stead of  depositing  each  bag  on  the  curb  and  allowing  it  to  lie 
there  until  the  wagon  comes  around.  That  is  objectionable  and 
causes  flies  to  congregate,  and  we  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
sightly. We  experimented  during  the  last  year  and  rented  two  or 
three  small  rooms — sheds — in  which  we  stored  these  street  sweep- 
ings and  reduced  the  cost  of  collecting  the  samples  by  almost  the 
amount  we  paid  for  rent. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  does  this  contemplate? 

Col.  Kutz.  Eight. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  have  you  rented  now  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Six;  I  think  the  price  paid  varies  from  $48  a  year  to 
$240  a  year. 

STREET  CLEANING  STABLES,  PAVING  YARD,  NEW  SHEDS,  STOREROOMS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  paving  yard,  the  construction  of 
sheds  for  equipment  and  additional  storerooms,  and  other  necessary 
work  at  the  street-cleaning  stables."  You  ask  for  the  same  amount 
that  you  asked  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and  I  suppose  from 
your  viewpoint  the  necessity  has  not  ceased. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  nothing  but  a  clay  yard  and  it  is  quagmire  in 
rainy  weather.  We  have  to  utilize  a  part  of  that  space  for  our  appa- 
ratus, and  we  can  not  keep  it  clean  in  wet  weather.  Then,  it  is  not 
good  for  the  machines  or  wagons  to  stand  out  in  that  condition,  and 
we  would  like  to  put  a  shed  along  the  south  side  of  that  yard  and 
pave  the  entire  yard. 

Mr.  Page.  How  large  a  space  is  this,  Colonel — the  space  proposed 
to  be  paved  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  square  yards. 
The  shed  is  on  two  sides  of  it. 

disposal  of  ciTr  refuse. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  100,  for  the  disposal  of  city 

refuse.     You  strike  out  the  language  in  the  first  brackets  because  that 

has  become  permanent  law.     You  add  this  new  language : 

Allowance  to  inspectors  for  maintenance  of  horses  and  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicles  used  in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  not  to  exceed  $20  per  month 
for  each  inspector  for  horse-drawn  vehicles,  $25  per  month  for  automobiles,  and 
$12  per  month  for  motor  cycles. 

That  is  in  conformity  with  the  item  that  has  been  inserted  in  other 
places  and  is  done  in  order  to  make  all  of  those  items  uniform  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  then  you  have  this  provision :  "  Fencing  of  public 
and  private  property  designated  by  the  commissioners  as  public 
dumps."    You  asked  for  that  before,  did  you  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  feel  that  that  is  a  rather  important 
item.  If  the  dump  is  not  fenced  in,  we  must  either  maintain  watch- 
men at  the  dump  24  hours  in  the  day  or  there  will  lx>  a  lot  of  sur- 
reptitious dumping  taking  place.     If  the  dump  is  fenced,  it  can  be 
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closed  up.  There  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  these  dumps, 
yet  there  must  be  dumps  provided  throughout  the  city.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  fence  in  these  dumps,  using  some  cheap  wire 
fence,  and  then  lock  them  up  at  the  end  ot  the"  day's  work,  than  to 
employ  two  or  three  dumpmen. 

Mr.  Page.  You  found  that  even  after  your  dumpmen  left  the  dumps 
when  the  day's  work  was  over  other  people  would  drive  in  there  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes?  sir;  and  with  objectionable  niaterial,  material  that 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  dump,  such  as  mixed  materials,  includ- 
ing garbage  and  other  insanitary  material  that  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  dumped  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Page.  The  current  appropriation  is  $179,945,  and  you  are 
asking  $191,620.    Is  that  based  on  the  items  appearing  on  page  107? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of 

garbage. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  work  is  done  by  contract.  We  are  asking  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  this  year. 

Mr.  Page.  1  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  this  service  was  done  by 
contract. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  this  fencing  of  the  public  dumps, 
and  we  are  asking  $1,600  for  that. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  the  deficiency  you  are  asking  for  represent  the 
difference  between  the  current  appropriation  and  this  estimate  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  practically  that,  except  the  fencing  of  the 
dumps,  amounting  to  $1,600. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  use  is  made  of  the  refuse  material?  Is  it  used 
in  reclaiming  land,  or  to  fill  up  holes,  ravines,  etc? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  miscellaneous  refuse  is  assorted  by  the  contractor 
who  collects  it.  He  picks  out  the  saleable  articles  and  disposes  of 
them,  and  then  uses  the  rest  of  it  as  fill.  The  ashes  are  disposed  of  by 
the  ash  collector  or  contractor  wherever  he  can  do  it  most  economi- 
cally, and  where  he  can  get  the  permission  of  property  owners.  The 
garbage  is  collected  and  taken  into  Virginia  and  disposed  of  in  a 
reduction  plant. 

MUNICIPAL  DISPOSAL  OF  REFUSE. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  you  explain  the  new  language  appearing  on  page 
107? 

Col.  Kutz.  During  the  past  year  we  were  confronted  with  a  con- 
dition which  we  had  no  power  to  adequately  meet.  Fortunately  the. 
contractor  improved  his  service,  and  we  were  not  obliged  to  annul  his 
contract;  but  in  case  one  of  these  contractors  should  fail  to  live  up 
to  his  contract,  the  Commissioners  are  powerless  to  maintain  the 
service  under  the  existing  law.  That  is  to  say,  we  could  expend  the 
appropriation  as  far  as  it  went  in  the  collection  of  this  refuse,  but 
we  would  have  no  power  to  sell  the  saleable  part,  and  we  are  asking 
for  this  legislation  so  as  to  give  us  power  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  work 
that  the  contractors  are  now  doing,  in  case  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  annul  a  contract. 

Mr.  Pace.  The  necessity  for  it  is  contingent  upon  the  failure  of  a 
contractor  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

24228—1 G 11 
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GARBAGE  REDUCTION   PLANT. 

Mr.  Page.  The  ne\fr  provision  appears  on  page  108,  as  follows: 

The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  acquire  hy  purchase  or  condemnation  a 
fiite  or  sites,  and  to  use  any  land  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is 
suitable,  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  commissioners,  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings  thereon,  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  tools,  equipment,  including  motor  and  other  vehicles,  horses, 
supplies,  personal  services,  and  incidentals,  required  for  municipal  collection 
and  disposal  of  city  refuse,  in  general  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
prepared  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  District  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  all  of  which  shall  be  ready  for 
operation  on  or  before  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  at  a  total 
cost  not  to  exceed  $885,900,  of  which  $300,000  is  appropriated  and  made  immedi- 
ately available. 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  this  reason  for  an  initial  appropriation  at  this 
time :  If  we  do  not  get  it  this  year  we  will  have  to  look  forward  to  a 
postponement  of  possibly  three  years,  for  the  reason  that  our  exist- 
ing contract  began  on  the  1st  of  July,  1915,  and  will  expire  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1918.  Now,  we  deliberately  made  that  a  three-year  contract, 
because  we  knew  it  would  require  that  time  for  the  completion  of  this 
report  and  the  construction  of  the  municipal  plant.  If  we  had  felt 
that  there  would  be  a  delay  in  making  the  initial  appropriation,  it 
would  have  been  economical  to  make  a  five-year  contract  instead  of 
a  three-year  contract. 

Mr.  Newman.  Do  you  recall  the  difference,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  About  $12,000  a  year.  Now,  if  a  municipal  plant  or 
some  other  substitute  is  not  ready  after  the  1st  of  July,  1918,  we  will 
have  to  go  ahead  and  make  another  contract,  and  unless  we  can  make 
that  contract  for  at  least  three  years  we  will  have  to  pay  a  very  high 
price,  particularly  for  the  collection  of  garbage. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  the  commissioners  ought  to  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lative committee  having  charge  of  legislation  on  District  affairs  to 
take  this  matter  into  serious  consideration.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
suggest  it,  I  think  you  gentlemen  ought  to  appear  before  that  com- 
mittee in  the  interest  of  this  legislation.  This  is  a  matter  of  very 
grave  importance,  as  I  view  it.  While  we  might  consider  it  all  we 
pleased,  under  the  circumstances,  unless  it  should  come  up  in  some 
other  form  than  on  this  appropriation  bill,  our  consideration  and 
time  would  simply  be  wasted. 

PARKING  COMMISSION. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  parking  commission.  The  current  appro- 
priation is  $45,000  and  you  are  asking  $60,000.  You  also  want  to 
eliminate  this  language :  "  Of  which  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall 
be  immediately  available." 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  asking  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  allow- 
ance for  the  parking  commission,  believing  that  our  present  appro- 
priation is  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  trees  we  now  have.  The 
trees  number  103,000,  and  a  number  of  them  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  annually.  In  fact,  during  the  past  year  the  parking  com- 
missioner removed  nearly  2,600  trees  and  planted  3,388,  a  net  in- 
crease of  792.  We  are  endeavoring  to  replace  a  lot  of  those  softwood 
trees  like  poplars  with  harder  and  more  permanent  varieties.     We 
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are  doing  that  gradually.  But  the  greatest  need  for  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  existing 
trees.  We  get  around  to  the  trees  only  once  in  three  years  with  the 
present  organization,  and  we  think  that  the  trees  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined every  year.  Now,  taking  the  annual  appropriation  and 
dividing  it  among  the  number  of  trees,  we  get  about  40  cents  per 
tree,  or  a  little  more,  and  experience  has  shown  that  we  need  more 
than  that  in  order  to  properly  trim  and  care  for  the  trees  and  re- 
place the  old  decayed  trees.  An  important  part  of  our  work  is  spray- 
ing the  trees,  and  we  have  been  very  successful  in  keeping  down  the 
ravages  of  the  tussock  moth  and  webworm,  and  we  want  to  enlarge 
our  spraying  operations  a  little.  The  principal  need  for  the  increase 
is  to  trim  and  prune  the  trees. 

Mr.  Page.  1  notice  in  the  detailed  statement  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  $5,000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  tree  system  and  general  care  of  nurseries.  You  have 
explained,  of  course,  the  extension  of  the  tree  system,  but  not  the 
general  care  of  nurseries.    Where  are  those  nurseries? 

Col.  Ktrrz.  In  reservation  No.  13.  We  have  another  nursery  on 
the  site  purchased  for  the  new  municipal  hospital,  but  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  utilized  we  are  not  doing  any  more  planting  there. 
There  is  no  intention  to  extend  the  nurseries  or  to  increase  the  nur- 
sery force,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  tree  system  ought  to  be  extended 
out  in  the  suburbs.  There  are  a  number  of  suburban  districts  from 
which  we  get  requests  for  trees,  but  we  are  unable  to  comply  with 
them  on  account  of  limited  funds.  The  trees  ought  to  be  started  so 
as  to  attain  a  reasonable  size  before  the  property  is  fully  developed. 
We  will  not  plant  trees  unless  there  is  either  a  curb  or  gutter,  so  that 
the  trees  will  be  protected  against  damage  from  traffic,  but  we  are 
not  able  in  all  cases  to  plant  trees  where  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

'bathing  beach. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  we  come  to  the  item  for  the  Bathing  Beach.  I 
notice  that  you  ask  for  an  additional  watchman  and  an  increase  of 
the  pay  of  the  present  watchman  from  $480  to  $600. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  present  watchman  is 
asked  for  on  the  same  ground  that  we  asked  for  increases  for  a  good 
many  of  these  $480  positions.  We  asked  that  they  be  increased  to 
$600,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  that  this  one  was 
overlooked. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  I  know.  This  man's  employment  is  for  only  a 
small  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  it  is  for  12  months. 

Mr.  Page.  They  are  employed  for  12  months? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir,  and  with  12  hours'  work  per  day. 

Mr.  Page.  What  does  he  do  when  the  Bathing  Beach  is  closed? 

Mr.  Newman.  He  takes  care  of  the  property.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  property  there,  locker  rooms,  bathing  suits,  tools,  etc.,  and  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  leave  the  property  there  without  a  caretaker. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  necessity  for  having  two  men  there? 

Mr.  Newman.  They  are  there  day  and  night.  We  have  two  now, 
but  the  other  one,  the  night  man,  is  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis.  He 
receives  $1.50  per  day. 
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Mr.  Page.  This  is  for  the  protection  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  property.  Of 
course,  if  they  go  off  on  sick  leave  or  annual  leave  we  have  to  put 
some  one  down  there  at  a  per  diem  to  take  the  place  of  the  absent 
employee.    They  do  not  get  much  leave. 

Mr.  Page.  The  first  two  items  on  page  112  are  eliminated  because 
they  have  been  executed. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

MAINTENANCE,  EQUIPMENT,   ETC. 

In  the  next  item,  for  playgrounds,  you  eliminate  the  words  "  equip- 
ment and  supplies." 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  done  because  it  is  a  repetition.  The  same 
words  occur  in  the  first  line. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  eliminated,  because  it  is 
for  the  transportation  of  material,  equipment,  and  supplies.  If  you 
should  cut  that  language  out  you  would  not  have  authority  to  trans- 
port your  equipment  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  right.  I  overlooked  that,  and  that  language 
ought  to  stay  in. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  add  this  language,  "maintenance  and  repair 
of  storehouse." 

Mr.  Newman.  And  the  words  above  that,  "  other  services." 

Mr.  Page.  What  other  services  have  you  in  mind  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  word  "  labor  "  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Mechanical  services,  or  the  employment  of  me- 
chanics— carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers,  and  that  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  You  have  also  added  the  words,  "maintenance 
and  repair  of  storehouse." 

Mr.  Page.  Where  is  that  storehouse  located  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  At  1062  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  owned  by  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  increase  in  this  appropriation  from 
$15,890  to  $18,000.    Will  you  have  a  deficit? 

Mr.  Newman.  We  could  not  have  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  that  you  did  have  one  in  the  last  appropriation. 

Col.  Kutz.  We  got  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  will  be  no  deficiency.  I  do  not  recall  the 
circumstances  of  that  deficiency. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  in  the  table  there  that  in  1915  you  were  given 
on  a  deficiency  bill  $500  for  some  purpose. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  will  not  have  any  this  year. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $2,110. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  This  increase  is  necessary  because  of  two 
new  playgrounds,  one  of  which  has  been  opened,  or  rather  prepared 
for  the  installation  of  equipment,  and  one  of  which  we  desire  to  open 
in  a  section  which  now  has  no  playground.  That  is  the  section,  say, 
from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Rock  Creek  Park  and  from  the  edge  of  the 
business  district  up  to  Mount  Pleasant.  There  is  a  playground  at 
Fourteenth   Street   and  Park  Road;  but   all  of  that  area   around 
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Thomas  Circle,  Scott  Circle,  and  Dupont  Circle,  even  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  has  no  playground.  We  want  to  put  a  playground  in  that 
general  section.  We  do  not  propose  to  buy  a  site,  and  we  are  nego- 
tiating now  with  some  private  property  owners  to  get  the  loan  or  use 
of  property.  One  property  owner  has  consented  to  the  use  of  his 
property.  There  is  one  vacant  lot  on  Dupont  Circle  which  we  have 
been  offered,  but  it  is  a  little  bit  too  small,  and  if  we  can  get  a  larger 
lot,  we  will  do  so.  The  lot  we  are  trying  to  get  is  at  Sixteenth  and  R 
Streets,  right  alongside  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  have  got  a  portion  of  that  now. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  is  the  other  playground? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  other  is  just  south  of  the  horse-show  grounds, 
l:<elow  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

Col.  Ktttz.  It  is  in  the  rear  of  the  Pan  American  Building. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  in  the  next  item  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Newman.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  that.  We  have  now  13  direc- 
tors who  are  employed  for  10  months,  or  not  exceeding  10  months, 
and  then  assistant  directors  are  employed  for  different  periods  01 
time.  There  is  one  employed  for  10  months,  and  then  there  are  three 
employed  for  7  months,  3  for  3  months,  and  13  more  for  3  months, 
making  a  total  of  18  assistant  directors  employed  for  periods  ranging 
from  3  months  to  7  months  each.  We  recommend  in  lieu  of  these  18 
employed  for  these  varying  periods  that  we  have  13  employed  for  10 
months.  I  have  figured  roughly  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  that,  but 
I  think  it  is  correct.  The  cost  flow  is  $3,755.  That  is  the  total  for 
the  assistant  directors,  and  the  13  directors  for  10  months  will  cost 
$6,500.  The  proposed  language  says  13  assistant  directors  at  $45  a 
month,  and  that  is  an  error.  We  intended  to  make  that  $50  per 
month.  Thirteen  assistant  directors  at  $50  a  month  would  be  $6,500, 
whereas  the  cost  for  assistant  directors  now  is  $3,750.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  provision  originated  for  employing  these  assistants  for  dif- 
ferent periods,  but  it  works  very  badly.  We  need  them  for  the  full 
10  months. 

Mr.  Page.  How  do  you  manage  to  reduce  the  number  from  18  to  15  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  at  present  13  grounds. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  for  white  children  and  how  many  for 
negro  children? 

Sir.  Newman.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up  to  be  accurate.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Name  and  location   of  each  playground  under  the  supervision   of  the  play- 
ground department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Those  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia : 

Rosedale,  Seventeenth  and  Kramer  Streets  NE. 

Georgetown,  Thirty-third  and  Volta  Place  NW. 

Cardozo,  First  and  L  Streets  SW. 
Those  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  which  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  granted  permission  to  use  as  a  playground : 

Bloomingdale,  First  and  Bryant  Streets  NW. 

Garfield  Park,  Second  and  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE. 

Virginia  Avenue,  Tenth  and  Virginia  Avenue  SE. 

Zoological  Park. 

Howard,  Fifth  and  W  Streets  NW. 

Willow  Tree  Park,  Four-and-a-half,  B,  and  C  Streets  SW. 
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Those  owned  by   private  parties  which   the   District  of  Colombia   1ms   been 
granted  permission  to  use  as  a  playground : 

Mount  Pleasant,  Fourteenth  and  Park  Road  XW. 

New  York  Avenue,  First  and  New  York  Avenue  XW. 

Montessori,  1840  Kalorania  Road  NW. 

Gallingrer,  Eighteenth  and  Virginia  Avenue  NW. 
Of  the  foregoing  the  following  are  used  for  colored  playgrounds : 

Howard,  Fifth  and  W  Streets  NW. 

Cardozo.  First  and  I  Streets  SW. 

Willow  Tree  Park.  Four-and-a-half.  B.  and  C  Streets  SW. 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  provide  in  this  new  language  for  a  director 
in  charge  of  boys'  activities  and  a  director  in  charge  of  girls'  activi- 
ties at  $1,200  per  annum  each.    Is  that  new  employment  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Not  exactly.  We  now  and  for  some  time  have  been 
detailing  directors  to  similar  positions;  that  is,  we  take  a  director  off 
of  the  playgrounds  and  detail  him  as  director  of  boys'  activities  and 
take  a  woman  and  detail  her  as  director  of  girls'  activities.  It  is 
work  that  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  entire  system.  There 
must  be  some  one  to  give  direction  to  the  directors  and  to  supervise 
in  that  way  the  things  that  they  do,  the  kind  of  games  the  children 
play,  and  teach  the  directors  and  consult  them  and  direct  them  as  to 
what  the  girls  shall  do  and  what  the  boys  shall  do.  I  think  it  is 
essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  playground  system  that  there 
be  two  people  who  occupy  those  positions. 

Mr.  !Page.  Mr.  Newman,  why  could  not  that  service  be  rendered 
by  the  making  out  of  a  schedule,  or  a  formula  by  the  supervisor  of 
playgrounds  himself,  and  submitting  it  to  these  subordinates  of  his 
who  are  the  individual  supervisors  of  the  various  playgrounds? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  supervisor,  of  course,  has  the  administration 
of  the  whole  thing  in  his  care  and  at  least  half  of  the  time  is  required 
to  be  devoted  to  matters  which  are  not  technically  play  matters;  that 
is,  not  the  expert,  specially  developed  work  which  people  are  expert 
in  and  especially  trained  to  do.  We  had,  as  you  perhaps  may  recall, 
in  the  previous  playgrounds  supervisor  one  of  those  technical  experts 
at  the  head  of  the  department,  and  it  was  so  unsatisfactory,  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  the  work  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent,  and  there 
were  other  matters  which  I  will  not  go  into  now  as  to  his  conduct, 
that  when  we  came  to  appoint  a  new  director  my  desire  was  to  get 
some  one  who  had  good  general  common  sense  and  administrative 
ability  rather  than  a  technical  expert.  I  thought  I  would  rather  take 
my  chances  with  a  man  who  was  honest  and  had  administrative 
ability  than  with  a  technical  expert  who  might  know  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  science  of  teaching  children  to  play,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,  but  who  was  not  an  efficient  administrator.  I  think  that  the 
head  of  the  department  ought  to  be  a  good  administrator.  If  he 
could  incidentally  have  9ome  technical  knowledge  about  the  science 
of  the  work  it  would  be  very  well,  but  the  first  essential,  I  think,  is 
to  be  a  good  administrator.  He  can  administer  all  of  the  physical 
things  of  the  department;  he  knows  what  to  buy  and  he  can  handle 
people  and  can  handle  the  organization  and  get  effective  work  out 
of  them ;  but  under  him,  I  think,  at  the  head  of  each  group  of  activi- 
ties there  ought  to  be  a  technical  person  to  handle  the  science  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  as  you  expressed  a  doubt  in  your  own 
mind  a  while  ago  as  to  whether  or  not  a  child  needed  to  be  directed 
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or  taught  to  play,  and  as  to  whether  there  was  any  such  science,  my 
observation  and  experience  has  been  that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  child 
to  play  as  it  is  for  a  fish  to  swini. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  only  science  about  the  thing  is  teaching  them 
how  to  work. 

Mr.  Xewma^.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  that  is  done;  not  so  much 
with  the  boys  as  with  the  girls. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  the  people  who  are  employed  as  directors 
in  charge  of  the  rarious  playgrounds  are  of  course  selected  with  a 
view  to  their  particular  qualifications? 

Mr.  Xevman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  having  the  activities  of  one 
particular  playground  the  same  as  the  activities  of  a  playground  in 
some  other  part  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Newman.  No:  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  that  would  not 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Newman,  please  describe  the  kind  and  character  of 
qualifications  of  the  thirteen  directors  of  playgrounds  mentioned  in 
this  bill,  receiving  $05  a  month. 

Mr.  Newman.  These  directors  are  nearly  all  women.  We  are 
going  to  try  next  year  young  male  directors.  I  have  had  two  or  three 
conferences  with  Mr.  Roberts  about  it  in  the  last  10  days. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  have  female  directors  in  the  boys'  playgrounds! 

Mr.  Newman.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  reason  we  want  to  try  men. 
We  both  feel  that  possibly  a  man  might  be  better.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  sex  classification  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  boys  and  girls  play  together. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  will  be  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  paying 
only  $65  a  month,  but  we  are  going  to  tay  to  get  comparatively  young 
men.  We  are  not  going  to  try  it  on  any  wholesale  scale.  We  will 
probably  try  it  on  one  or  two  grounds  for  the  coming  season.  If  we 
can  find  unusually  capable  young  men  of  25  or  30  years  of  age, 
of  a  character  and  disposition  that  indicate  they  could  handle 
children,  we  are  going  to  get  one  or  two  of  them  and  try  them. 
Going  just  one  step  further,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the 
service  of  one  comparatively  young  man  wo  has  stayed  with  us  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  the  work  and  not  for  the  salary  consideration, 
because  the  salary  is  very  small.  That  has  been  more  luck  than  any- 
thing else.  We  also  try  in  employing  the  watohment  to  get  men  of 
such  temperament  and  character  that  they  ean  assist  the  women 
directors  in  handling  the  boys,  and  on  most  of  the  grounds  we  have 
a  male  watchman,  selected  because  of  his  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion, and  frequently  a  man  pretty  well  along  in  years,  who  can  get 
along  with  boys  and  in  a  great  many  instances  help  the  woman 
director  to  handle  the  business  in  a  better  manner  than  she  could  do 
by  herself.  Although  we  expect  to  have  15  playgrounds  in  opera- 
tion this  year  we  will  only  require  13  directors  and  13  assistant  di- 
rectors, because  on  some  of  the  smaller  grounds  we  will  need  but  one 
person. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  not  the  title  of  director  a  rather  large  one  to  give  to  a 
man  drawing  that  salary  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  because  he  is  supreme  in 
his  sphere. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  students  would  be  under  one  of  the  13 
directors  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  ground.  The  attend- 
ance at  some  of  the  grounds  runs  as  high  as  600  or  700  children  a 
day.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  we  have  a  director  and  an  assistant 
director  and  a  watchman;  on  others  the  attendance  is  not  so  great. 
I  should  say  the  attendance  would  run  from  100  or  200  to  600  or  700. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  I  understand  that  the  employment  of  these  as- 
sistant directors  is  a  new  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No;  wTe  have  18  now,  but  they  are  employed  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time — some  of  them  3  months,  some  for  7  months, 
and  some  for  10  months,  and  I  am  now  asking  for  13  instead  of  18, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  them  for  10  months. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  grounds  are  frequented  most  during  the  vaca- 
tion period  of  the  schools,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  more  necessity  for  directors  during  the 
vacation  period  than  you  do  during  the  school  period? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  and  in  January  and  February  they  are  closed, 
but  the  watchmen  are  on  duty  at  those  times. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  two  directors,  one  in  charge  of  boys'  activities  and 
the  other  in  charge  of  girls'  activities,  at  $1,200  per  annum,  would 
have  supervision  over  all  the  playgrounds? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes ;  and  their  function  will  be  to  direct  the  charac- 
ter of  play  and  discipline,  and  so  on,  and  also  to  conduct  a  school  for 
the  directors. 

There  are  two  other  points  we  would  like  to  take  up  before  tak- 
ing up  the  next  item.  The  last  line  provides  for  a  general  utility 
man  at  $60  per  month,  and  through  some  error,  evidently  in  the 
preparation  of  the  estimates,  it  provides  for  a  general  utility  man 
at  $60  a  month  for  seven  months.  We  intended  to  ask  that  that 
be  changed  from  7  months  to  12  months.  That  position  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  playgrounds 
organization ;  he  could  very  profitably  be  employed  for  the  other  five 
months  in  repairing  and  patching  apparatus  and  fixing  up  fences 
and  doing  work  about  the  grounds  for  which  he  is  employed. 

The  proposed  increase  in  watchmen  in  the  next  to  the  last  line 
from  13  to  15  is  in  contemplation  of  two  additional  grounds. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  say  one  has  already  been  secured  and  you  are 
negotiating  for  the  other  one? 

Sir.  Newman.  Yes. 

SWIMMING  POOLS,  MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  supplies,  repairs,  and  necessary 
expenses  of  operating  swimming  pools,  and  I  notice  you  want  to  pro- 
vide for  two  additional  swimming  pools. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes.  The  first  change  is  to  make  it  read  for  sup- 
plies, repairs,  and  necessary  expenses  of  operating  three  swimming 
pools  instead  of  two.  I  want  to  make  that  change  because  we  have 
three  now. 

Mr.  Howard.  Where  are  these  additional  swimming  pools  to  be 
located  ? 
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Mr.  Newman.  We  have  not  definitely  determined,  Mr.  Howard. 
One  of  them  will  probably  be  for  colored  people  and  one  for  white, 
but  we  have  not  definitely  determined  where  they  will  be  located. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  are  those  located  now  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Two  of  them  are  for  white  and  one  for  colored. 
One  of  the  whites  is  at  Rosedale,  out  in  the  northeast,  and  the  other 
in  Georgetown.    The  colored  one  is  at  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  seems  to  me  the  location  of  a  swimming  pool 
might  become  a  great  nuisance  to  a  community  in  one  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  Newman.  Everything  in  our  experience  would  indicate  that 
the  people  want  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  receive  petitions  for  them,  not  complaints. 

Col.  Kutz.  They  have  all  been  built  on  existing  playgrounds. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  these  two  additional  ones  would  be  built  on 
playgrounds.     I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaint. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  can  they  accommodate  at  one  time? 
What  is  the  general  average? 

Mr.  Newman.  These  new  pools  could  accommodate  from  50  to  100 
at  one  time,  possibly  more. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  renewing  the 
effort  to  have  a  swimming  pool  at  the  tidal  basin? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  increasing  the  number  of  swimming  pools  by 
two  additional  ones.     You  have  three  now  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  item  for  the  additional  ones  is  on  the  next 
page.     This  is  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  asking  for  $1,500  for  that  purpose  instead  of 
$500,  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes.  We  would  not  need  any  maintenance  for  the 
new  ones  because  they  would  not  be  done  in  time  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  say  that  three  of  these  pools  are  to  be  for  whites 
and  one  for  negroes? 

Mr.  Newman.  No;  we  have  three  now — two  for  whites  and  one 
for  colored — and  we  are  asking  for  two  more,  one  of  which  will  be 
for  whites  and  one  for  colored. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  115  the  request  for  two  additional  guards  I 
presume  is  in  contemplation  of  the  increased  activities? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  the  increase  in  the  pools.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  estimate  for  these  two  new  pools 
is  greater  per  pool  than  the  cost  of  the  three  pools  we  have  put  in, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  found  from  experience  after  building  three 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  better  lining  than  we  estimated  for  when 
the  other  three  were  constructed.     The  others  cost  $3,750. 

Col.  Kutz.  Estimates  were  prepared  by  the  former  superinten- 
dent of  playgrounds  in  which  he  fixed  the  price  and  the  size  of  the 
pool,  and  we  invited  bids  for  a  pool  of  that  size  and  character  and 
the  bids  all  exceeded  the  amount  of  money  available.  We  finally 
built  the  pools,  but  we  had  to  leave  out  the  brick  lining  and  had  to 
leave  out  half  of  the  dressing  rooms  and  showers.  The  pools  are 
not  very  large,  only  about  75  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide  and  3  to 
6  feet  deep.    We  did  not  feel  it  would  be  at  all  wise  to  reduce  the 
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size  of  the  pool  and  the  lining  is  ultimately  a  matter  of  economy, 
and  I  think  these  three  pools  will  ultimately  have  to  be  lined ;  but 
to  get  them  built  within  the  appropriation  we  did  omit  the  lining. 

Mr.  Page.  The  pools  already  constructed,  Colonel,  cost  how  much 
each? 

Col.  Kutz.  $3,750.  We  used  up  every  cent  of  the  money  and  had 
to  skimp  in  a  number  of  little  items. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SWIMMING  POOLS. 

Mr  Page.  And  you  ask  for  $10,000  for  the  construction  of  the  two 
swimming  pools,  shower  baths,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir ;  $5,000  instead  of  $3,750.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  last  line  of  the  playgrounds  item  that  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  suggest  that  it  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  anything  the  committee  might  do 
as  to  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  District  and  the  United  States. 

PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE   STATIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  maintenance  of  public  convenience 
stations,  including  compensation  of  necessary  employees.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $10,500,  and  you  ask  for  $14,000.  Why  this 
increase? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  to  cover  the  additional  station  you  authorized 
last  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  that  station  under  construction? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  just  about  to  advertise  for  bids  for  it  and  it 
will  be  completed  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  located  at  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets  NE.  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW  "STATION   F,   G,   AND  NINTH    STREETS,  NW. 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  ask  for  three  new  public  convenience  stations, 
one  to  be  located  at  the  intersection  of  F  and  G  Streets  with  Ninth 
Street  NW. 

Col.  Kutz.  Somewhere  near  the  westerly  end  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  can  you  construct  one  there? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Under  the  sidewalk.  You  have  been  in  London, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Page.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  public  convenience  stations  in  London,  which 
are  the  best  I  have  6ver  seen  anywhere,  are  universally  constructed 
underneath  the  sidewalk  with  a  hood  entrance  just  like  the  subway 
entrances  in  New  York.  I  have  seen  these  structures  in  a  great 
many  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  under-sidewalk  location  is  the  very  best  possible  one. 

Col.  Kutz.  Unless  you  have  a  small  park  you  can  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  of  course.  But  I  mean  in  a  crowded  part 
of  the  city.    If  you  bring  a  public-convenience  station  to  the  part  of 
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the  city  where  the  greatest  number  of  people  congregate  and  put  it 
at  a  crowded  intersection,  you  then  bring  it  where  it  will  be  used  by 
die  greatest  number  of  people  and  it  is  really  a  public  convenience; 
it  lives  more  nearly  up  to  its  name  than  if  you  attempt  to  find  a  spot 
not  so  well  located  in  order  to  put  it  above  ground.  Of  course,  down 
here  in  front  of  the  Center  Market  we  happened  to  have  a  site  avail- 
able for  an  above-ground  structure.  That  is  convenient  for  a  great 
number  of  people,  but  in  most  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the  down- 
town city,  where  these  stations  are  needed  more  than  anywhere  else, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  an  aboveground  site. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  any  contamination  or  bad  odor  arising  from 
these  underground  places? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Not  the  slightest. 

Col.  Kutz.  They  are  kept  in  very  good  condition.  I  went  through 
all  of  them  within  the  last  10  days,  and  while  I  found  some  details 
about  which  criticism  could  be  made,  on  the  whole  they  are  in  very 
good  condition. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  speaking  especially  about  the  proposed  under- 
ground stations. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  one  on  K  Street,  near  Ninth,  is  an  underground 
station,  and  the  one  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  near  the  New  National 
Theater,  is  underground. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  that  is  kept  in  splendid  condition. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Both  of  those  stations  happen  to  be  on  reser- 
vations. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  in  any  previous  bill,  a 
station  was  authorized  at  this  location  but  that  later  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  construct  it  there? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  have  a  note  here  that  reads  as  follows : 

Several  years  ago  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  erection  of  this  station, 
and  plans  were  partially  completed  therefor,  but  owing  to  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  then  officials  of  the  Patent  Office  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn.  This 
location  is  in  the  congested  business  section,  one  of*  the  most  important  trans- 
fer stations  between  the  street  railway  lines,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  office 
the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  citizens  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. A  properly  constructed  convenience  station  here,  cared  for  and 
ventilated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  convenience  stations  now  in  opera- 
tion, would  not  be  productive  of  any  objectionable  condition  whatever,  and 
should  not  be  opposed  by  the  officials  located  in  the  adjacent  public  building. 

Mr.  Newman.  A  few  years  ago  a  public  convenience  station  was 
authorized  to  be  put  underground  in  Dupont  Circle. 

Mr.  Page.  I  was  living  very  near  Dupont  Circle  at  that  time  and 
know  something  of  its  history. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  underground  and 
aboveground  convenience  stations  is  about  $15,000. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Well,  the  difference  in  cost  may  vary;  of  course 
the  underground  stations  are  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Page.  What  about  the  dimensions,  size,  and  capacity  of  this 
proposed  station  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  stations  are  all  of  the  same  general  size  and  this 
would  be  approximately  of  the  size  of  the  one  located  at  Ninth  and 
K  Streets.  The  difference  in  price  depends  upon  the  conditions  we 
have  to  meet  in  regard  to  underground  construction. 

Mr.  Page.  My  recollection  is  that  the  convenience  station  at  Ninth 
and  K  Streets — at  Mount  Vernon  Place — was  placed  there  instead 
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of  at  the  location  you  now  advocate  because  of  the  objection  sug- 
gested in  the  note  from  which  you  read  a  while  ago — that  is,  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  Patent  Office.  Have  you  any  assurance 
that  these  people  will  not  raise  the  same  disturbance  about  it? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  not  taken  the  matter  up  with  them,  but  we 
believe  if  this  is  built  as  an  underground  structure  it  should  not 
be  objectionable  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  such  a  very  important 
point,  and  the  convenience  station  at  Ninth  and  K  Streets  does  not 
relieve  the  need  for  one  at  Ninth  and  F  Streets;  the  distance  is  too 
great. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  Colonel,  I  believe  you  said  that  they  are  all  of 
the  capacity  of  the  one  located  at  Mount  Vernon  Place — Ninth  and 
K  Streets.  Do  you  recall  the  cost  of  that  station,  or  the  appropria- 
tion that  was  made  for  that  station  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No ;  I  have  not  that  information. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  event  that  this  committee  can  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  build  three  of  these  structures  in  one  appropriation  bill  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  these  loca- 
tions. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  would  place  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  the  last  one  is  the  most  important;  that 
is  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  light  of  the  past  attitude  of  Government  officials 
in  the  Patent  Office,  who  were  powerful  enough  to  have  the  appro- 
priation repealed — not  to  prevent  the  appropriation  but  to  have  it 
repealed — before  we  act  upon  this  in  executive  session  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  take  this  matter  up  with  them  and  let  us  know 
what  their  attitude  is,  because  it  may  very  decidedly  affect  the  action 
of  the  subcommittee  upon  these  estimates. 

NEW  STATION,  FIFTEENTH   STBEET  AND  NEW  YORK   AVENUE  NW. 

4 

Mr.  Page.  The  other  is  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW.  Have  you  decided  on  which  side  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  you  will  construct  the  proposed  convenience  station? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  any  definite  decision  has  been 
reached  on  that  point.  However,  the  cost  would  not  be  materially 
different. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  might  have  some  trouble  with  the  Treas- 
ury officials? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  I  find  the  estimate  is  based  on  putting  it  on  the 
Treasury  side. 

Mr.  Page.  You  had  better  take  that  up  with  the  Treasury  officials. 
The  structure  at  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  M  Street  is  proposed  to  be 
an  underground  structure  also,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes ;  there  is  no  public  space  there. 

ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

PAY  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  119,  under  the  head  of  electrical  department, 
you  ask  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  electrical  engineer  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000? 
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Col.  Kutz.  With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
electrical  engineer,  the  other  changes  are  simply  changes  in  designa- 
tion. We  change  a  cable  splicer  to  an  assistant  electrician,  etc. 
Those  suggested  designations  more  accurately  describe  their  present 
duties  than  do  their  old  titles.  While  the  positions  have  been  filled 
the  men  have  been  required  to  do  whatever  electrical  work  was 
necessary,  and  the  duties  were  not  limited  to  those  of  cable  splicers. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  what  about  the  proposed  increase  of  $500  in  the  > 
salary  of  your  electrical  engineer? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  our  work  divided  into  a  number  of  different 
departments,  and  the  heads  of  these  departments  are  receiving  from 
$3,000  to  $3,600,  except  in  two  of  the  departments,  the  street-cleaning 
department  and  the  electrical  department,  the  heads  of  \^iich  now 
receive  $2,500.  In  both  these  cases  we  are  asking  for  an  increase 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  We  believe  that  the  positions  merit  the  pro- 
posed salary,  because  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  both  of  these 
positions  have  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year  and  they  are 
now  filled  by  exceptionally  capable  men. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  this  salary  fixed  by  statute  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  thought  not. 

Mr.  Garges.  I  think  it  is,  by  the  act  of  July  1, 1904. 

Mr.  Page.  That  makes  the  $500  increase  asked  for  under  this  para- 
graph? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

PLACING  WIRES  OF  FIRE-ALARM  SERVICE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  For  placing  wires  of  fire-alarm,  telegraph,  police-patrol, 
and  telephone  service  underground  in  existing  conduits,  etc.,  you 
estimate  $7,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 
I  notice  in  the  table  below  this  item  that  in  1915  you  seem  to  have 
expended  $379.29  more  than  was  appropriated. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  will  have  to  insert  an  explanation  of  that  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Page.    The  table  is  in  error.    It  should  state  as  follows : 

Electrical  department  wires  underground. 


Cable 

Underground  construction 

tabor  pav  roll 

Tools  ana  hardware 

Repairs  to  pavements 

Posts  for  fire-alarm  and  police  boxes. 

Wire :. 

Line  supplies 

Underground  supplies 

Miscellaneous 


Chargeable  to  other  appropriations  and  deposits: 

Cable $77.95 

Underground  construction 216. 30 

tabor  pay  roll 335. 62 


Expended. 
1915. 


$2,625.49 

1,088.27 

1,418.15 

32.60 

1,324.27 

99.98 

19.58 

31.50 

107.65 

1.91 


6,749.40 


629.87 
7,379.27 


Estimated. 
1917. 


$3,000.00 

1,300.00 

1,700.00 

100.00 

665.00 

150.00 

20.00 

35.00 

30.00 


7,000.00 
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EXTENSION  AND  RELOCATION  OF  POLICE-PATROL  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  122  is  the  item,  "  For  extension  and  relocation 
of  police-patrol  system,  including  purchase  of  new  boxes,  purchase 
and  erection  of  necessary  poles,  cross  arms,  insulators,  pins,  braces, 
wire,  cable,  conduit  connections,  extra  labor,  and  other  necessary 
items,  $4,000,"  the  current  appropriation  being  $1,200.  What  is  that 
large  additional  sum  needed  for  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  will  Have  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  in  the  detailed  table  that  your  items  total  $1,200? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  estimate  was  changed  after  it  was  submitted 
fi-t  $1,200,  and  this  table  under  the  requirements  of  the  sundry  civil 
act  was  made  up  for  the  original  estimate.  Afterwards,  we  increased 
the  estimate  but  by#  inadvertence  did  not  change  the  table. 

Mr.  Page.  Tell  us  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  then  in- 
sert the  details. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  A  detailed  statement  follows : 

The  modern  call-box  system  has  been  installed,  and  is  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  in  5  of  the  11  precincts,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  old-style  boxes  are  in 
use  In  the  remaining  6  precincts,  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11.  Of  these  precincts 
it  is  considered  most  desirable  to  modernize  the  call-box  system  in  the  ninth 
precinct,  which  is  the  most  thickly  populated  of  any  precinct  in  Washington. 

The  difference  between  the  new  call-box  system  and  the  old  is  that  in  the 
new  there  is  a  separate  set  of  wires  from  the  station  house  to  each  patrol  box, 
and  in  the  old  system  there  are  three  or  four  boxes  on  one  circuit,  and  the 
calls  are  registered  on  a  paper  tape.  This  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both 
privates  on  the  beats,  and  the  sergeants  and  inspectors  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  patrol  duty.  Two  privates  frequently  call  the  precinct  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  delay  and  confusion  are  frequently  serious  when  urgent 
calls  have  to  be  made.  The  more  important  objection  to  having  three  or  four 
boxes  on  a  circuit,  however,  is  that  conversation  into  the  station  house  may  be 
heard  by  men  on  the  other  boxes,  and  the  work  of  sergeants  and  inspectors 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  patrol  duty  is  made  difficult  by  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  from  the  beats  concerning  the  location  of  sergeants 
and  inspectors.  The  modern  call-box  system  with  direct  wires  to  the  station 
has  been  put  in  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  which  have  need  for 
the  use  of  a  call-box  system. 

There  is  also  need  for  the  extension  of  the  patrol  signal  system,  and  an  in- 
crease and  relocation  of  a  number  of  the  patrol  boxes.  In  many  places  at  the 
present  time  there  is  need  of  boxes  in  order  to  insure  proper  supervision  of 
patrol  in  sections  which,  a  few  years  ago,  may  have  been  open  country,  and 
which  now  have  been  closely  built  up  with  houses. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  of  relocating  many  of  the  boxes  because  of  changes 
which  have  come  up  in  a  community,  or  because  the  call  box  was  badly  located 
originally.  In  the  past  many  boxes  have  been  located  because  persons  of  promi- 
nence have  requested  the  location  of  the  box  near  their  property.  This  has 
brought  the  boxes  too  close  together  in  some  instances,  and  has  left  wide  areas 
in  some  of  the  beats  without  boxes,  and  in  some  of  these  areas  it  is  now  difficult 
to  supervise  the  patrol. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  will  provide  for  the  work  of 
locating  new  boxes  and  relocating  old  ones  in  all  of  the  sections  of  the  city 
within  the  fire  limits. 

A  special  item  for  the  ninth  precinct  follows  in  a  later  item. 

Mr.  Page.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  telephone  system  is  to 
keep  tab  on  the  patrolmen  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  one  of  its  chief  purposes,  to  keep  tab  on 
the  patrolmen  and  so  the  supervisory  officer  in  the  police  station  may 
know  that  the  patrolmen  are  at  the  places  they  ought  to  be.  Then 
they  use  them  for  reporting  trouble,  etc.,  and  when  one  of  the  boxes 
on  this  circuit  is  in  use  another  box  can  not  be  used  no  matter  how 
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important  the  message  may  be  that  it  is  desired  to  send  in,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  until  that  box  is  .through. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  one  other  point  that  you  have  forgotten, 
and  I  happen  to  know  about  it  because  our  present  superintendent  of 
police  a  couple  of  years  before  he  was  appointed,  or  a  year  before  he 
was  appointed,  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Siddons  and  myself,  and  we 
started  the  movement,  of  which  this  is  the  culmination,  this  being  only 
one  of  the  reasons.  In  some  of  the  precincts  these  boxes  are  located 
so  that  a  man  can  cover  all  the  boxes  without  covering  all  of  his  beat, 
and  we  want  to  relocate  some  of  these  boxes  so  that  a  man  will  auto- 
matically cover  his  beat  in  reaching  the  boxes  to  call  in  to  the  station 
house. 

REPLACING  POLICE-PATROL  SIGNALING  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  bottom  of  page  122  is  an  item : 

For  replacing  police-patrol  signaling  system  with  telephone  system  in  the 
ninth  precinct,  including  the  purchase  and  installation  of  the  necessary  boxes, 
instruments,  wire,  cable,  conduit  connections,  extra  labor,  and  other  items, 
$6,324. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  for  the  entire  system  of  that  precinct. 

LIGHTING   STREETS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  123  is  the  item  for  lighting.  The  current 
appropriation  is  $395,000  and  you  estimate  $414,000.  Is  this  for  the 
extension  of  lighting  or  contemplated  extension  of  lighting? 

Col.  Ktjtz.  Partly  for  extensions  and  partly  for  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  existing  gaslights  and  arc  lights  by  incandescent  lights. 
There  are  certain  miscellaneous  extensions  which  are  estimated  to 
cost  $3,000,  street  extensions,  and  certain  proposed  alley  extensions 
estimated  to  cost  $3,000,  and  then  certain  improvements  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  incandescent  lights  for  gaslights,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$12,000. 

Mr.  Page.  In  what  way  do  you  pay  the  gas  company  for  the  gas 
consumed;  by  the  number  of  feet? 

Col.  Kurz.  No;  we  pay  so  much  a  bmp,  the  price  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Page.  I  asked  that  question  because  I  notice  in  my  section  of 
the  city  there  are  streets  on  which  those  electric  lights  burn  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Col.  Kurz.  That  is  true.  My  reply  referred  to  gas  lamps,  but  the 
same  is  true  of  the  electric  lights  also;  we  pay  so  much  per  lamp. 
Now,  as  far  as  the  gas  company  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  objection — I  know  there  is  not  on  the  part  of  the  Georgetown 
company — to  the  substitution  of  electric  lights  for  gaslights.  One  of 
the  officers  of  that  company  told  me  that  they  received  for  the  gas 
consumed  in  these  street  lamps  about  25  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Page.  I  can  readily  imagine  that  that  is  true,  because  they 
burn  a  good  deal  of  daylight  with  them. 

Col.  Ktjtz.  The  price  that  we  pay  them,  which  is  $15  or  $16,  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  keeping  the  lamps  in  repair,  taking  care  of  the 
globes  and  mantels,  and  lighting.  They  do  that  by  contract,  so  that 
the  difference  between  what  they  pay  out  for  that  service  and  what 
they  receive  is  sufficient  to  give  them  about  25  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Page.  If  the  gas  is  worth  anything  to  them,  they  could  save 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  it  by  lighting  these  lamps  somewhat 
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later  than  they  do ;  but  if  they  are  doing  the  lighting  themselves,  that 
is  their  lookout,  and  not  the  city's. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  make  how  much  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  They  net  25  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  price 
they  charge  private  consumers  is  about  85  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  LAMPS   FOR  PART  TIME. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  that  you  want  to  leave  no  doubt  about  making 
this  next  provision  permanent.     The  provision  reads : 

Hereafter  the;  commissioners  are  authorized  in  their  discretion  to  maintain 
part  of  the  lamps  on  any  street,  avenue,  alley,  road,  or  public  space,  or  portion 
thereof,  for  a  shorter  period  each  night  after  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  ante- 
meridian than  that  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  acts,  at 
such  reduced  rates  for  said  lamps  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  said 
commissioners  and  the  lighting  companies  maintaining  them. 

Have  you  effected  any  economy  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  We  cut  out  half  the  lamps  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  after  1  o'clock,  and  I  think  we  saved  between  $1,700  and 
$1,900  on  that  one  thoroughfare.  We  can  not  do  that  everywhere, 
but  with  new  installations  we  can  make  provision  similar  to  that 
made  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  think  ultimately  it  will  result  in  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  District,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1916. 
construction  of  storehouse. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

For  the  erection  of  a  brick  or  concrete  storehouse  and  wall  on  land  belonging 
to  the  district  of  Columbia,  or  on  the  portion  of  the  old  right  of  way  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  through  square -eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
which  the  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  use  as  a  site  for  this  store- 
house and  for  any  other  municipal  use  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  material  and  supplies  of  the  electrical  department,  including 
the  grading  and  improving  of  the  ground. 

Where  is  this  piece  of  land  located  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  where  the  B.  &  O.  tracks  used  to  come  in. 

Col.  Kutz.  Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets  and  I  and  K 
Streets  NE. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  it  a  vacant  lot? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir ;  a  part  of  the  old  right  of  way  of  the  B.  &  0. 
before  the  new  terminal  station  was  built  and  became  a  j>art  of  the 
property  of  the  District  upon  its  abandonment  by  the  railroad.  It 
is  in  the  center  of  the  square. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  are  younow  storing  this  material  and  the  sup- 
plies for  the  electrical  department  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  material  and  supplies  used  by  the  electrical  de- 
partment are  now  stored  in  three  different  places.  There  is  kept  on 
hand  ready  to  meet  any  breakdown  in  the  cables  containing  the 
fire  alarm  and  police  patrol  wires  about  40  reels  of  cables  of  various 
sizes  and  lengths.  These  are  now  stored  in  the  rear  portion  of  the 
Georgetown  Market,  where  is  also  kept  some  of  the  street-lighting 
material.  A  store  room  is  now  rented  at  321  Thirteenth  Street  at 
the  rate  of  $65  per  month,  used  for  storing  material  and  as  a  paint 
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shop.  The  fire  alarm  and  police  patrol  boxes,  copper  wire,  line 
material  and  other  valuable  supplies  used  in  the  fire  alarm  and  patrol 
service  are  kept  in  a  loft  over  the  stable  belonging  to  the  depart* 
ment  at  Second  and  Canal  Streets  SW.  That  portion  of  the  ground 
floor  of  this  stable  not  needed  for  the  horses  and  wagons  is  used  for 
storing  lamp  posts.  It  is  recommended  that  a  storehouse  be  built 
which  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  above  property  and 
render  unnecessary  the  rental  of  storerooms.  Not  only  is  it  desirable 
to  concentrate  the  supplies  for  the  electrical  department  in  a  single 
building,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some  substitute  for  thd 
storage  now  used  at  the  Georgetown  Market.  That  question  camd 
up  recently  and  the  corporation  counsel  decided  that  it  was  inad* 
visable  to  continue  the  use  of  this  market  space  for  such  purposes 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  acquisition  of  the  property  a  condition  was 
imposed  in  the  deed  that  the  property  shall  be  used  for  market  pur* 
poses,  and  the  title  may  be  affected  if  it  is  used  for  other  purposed 

Mr.  Page.  This  will  effect  a  saving  not  only  of  room  in  buildings 
now  occupied  belonging  to  the  District  but  an  actual  rental  charge 
of  $65  a  month. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

PURCHASE  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  one  motor  truck, 
$2,500.    What  is  the  purpose  of  this  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  for  the  electrical  department.  This  motor 
vehicle  is  to  replace  the  present  large  field  wagon  and  a  horse-drawn 
cable  truck  with  the  two  horses  now  used  with  them.  These  vehicles 
are  used  to  transport  the  heavy  line  construction  material  for  fire- 
alarm  and  police-patrol  work  as  well  as  for  the  cable  work  of  the 
underground  division. 

Mr.  Page.  This  displaces  then  two  horses  and  a  horse  truck  as  well 
as  a  used  truck  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  How  old  is  the  truck  that  this  displaces,  Colonel? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  it  is  about  four  years  old. 

PLACING  OVERHEAD  TROLLEY  AND  TELEPHONE  WIRES  ON  GEORGIA  AVENUti 

UNDERGROUND. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  a  legislative  provision  on  page! 
126.    Will  you  explain  that,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  commissioners,  as  the  suburban 
sections  of  the  District  are  solidly  built  up  so  as  to  practically  becomd 
urban,  to  have  removed  all  overhead  poles  and  wires,  and  to  havd 
them  placed  underground.  The  existence  of  overhead  poles  and 
wires  is  not  only  a  source  of  danger,  but  detracts  from  the  appear-' 
ance  of  the  neighborhood.  The  changes  required  by  the  bill  will 
involve  considerable  expense  upon  the  public  utilities  affected,  but 
the  commissioners  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  overhead 
poles  and  wires  should  be  removed  from  this  section  of  Georgia 
avenue,  and  be  replaced  with  underground  construction. 

Mr.  i?age.  Colonel,  of  course  the  commissioners  have  not  this  au- 
thority now  or  you  would  not  ask  for  it? 

24228—16 12 
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Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  believe  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
authority  to  require  this  change  from  overhead  to  underground  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  no  precedent  where  that  has  been  done.  No 
such  change  has  been  made  in  the  past  by  the  commissioners? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  right  to  make  extensions  and  we 
have  a  right  to  require  changes  that  will  add  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  traveling  public,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  our 
power  would  extend  to  the  changing  of  overhead  construction  to 
underground  construction.  The  company  has  specific  authority 
from  Congress  in  its  charter  for  this  particular  installation. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  was  one  case  in  which  we  ordered  trolley 
wires  put  under  ground,  and  that  was  in  Anacostia,  but  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation  that  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioners the  time  arrived  that  they  ought  to  go  underground,  the 
commissioners  were  given  specific  authority  to  order  it. 

WATER   METERS   IN   GOVERNMENT   BUILDINGS. 

[See  p.  247.] 

Col.  Kutz.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  with  reference  to 
the  item  of  $24,000  on  page  132  for  completing  the  installation  of 
meters  on  the  Federal  services.  All  the  large  Federal  services  have 
been  metered  and  this  estimate  of  $24,000  is  designed  to  provide 
meters  for  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings  and  reservations.     The  pur- 

Eose  of  the  metering  is  not  to  restrict  in  any  way  the  use  of  water, 
ut  merely  to  determine  where  the  water  goes.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  us  in  laying  out  our  system  of  mains  to  know  how  much 
we  must  supply  to  any  one  building  or  group  of  buildings.  From 
meter  readings  it  was  noted  that  the  Public  Printer  was  using  about 
three  million  gallons  of  water  a  day,  and  on  investigation  we  found 
that  they  had  installed  a  new  steam  turbine  and  were  using  filtered 
water  from  the  main  for  condensing  purposes  and  not  reusing  it, 
but  discharging  it  into  a  sewer  from  which  we  had  to  pump  it  at  the 
sewage  pumping  station. 

So  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  filtering  the  water  and  the  cost  of 
removing  that  water  from  the  sewer,  there  is  a  very  decided  economic 
waste  in  such  use  of  the  water,  and  I  think  we  convinced  the  Public 
Printer  of  that  fact,  for  he  told  us  he  would  include  in  his  estimates 
an  item  for  the  erection  of  a  cooling  tower  on  top  of  the  building  so 
&e  could  reuse  the  water.  That  is  just  one  of  the  benefits  that  has 
resulted  from  the  installation  of  a  meter  on  that  building.  The  gen- 
eral result  of  the  metering  of  the  city  has  been  such  as  to  delay  the 
need  for  an  additional  aqueduct  from  10  to  15  years.  We  are  using 
eonsiderably  less  water  in  the  city  now  than  we  used  in  1908,  and 
that  is  almost  solely  the  result  of  metering. 

Mr.  Page.  What  other  public  buildings  and  reservations  with  the 
exception  of  the  group  here  on  Capitol  Hill  are  not  now  metered? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  have  not  the  details,  but  there  are  upward  of  100 
Small  reservations. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  a  list  of  the  public  build- 
ings and  reservations  not  now  metered? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  Col.  Flagler  will  doubtless  speak  to  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject ;  but,  having  had  charge  of  that  office  for  a  time 
and  having  seen  both  ends  of  this  water-distribution  problem,  I 
vanted  to  add  my  word  in  support  of  that  item. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Major,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  used  3,000,000  gallons  of  filtered  water  a  day  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Did  the  adoption  of  that  condenser  happen  under  the 
administration  of  the  present  Public  Printer  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir ;  during  the  last  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  in  submitting  this  list  also  include  all  the  reser- 
vations and  buildings  in  which  meters  have  already  been  installed, 
together  with  a  record  from  those  meters  of  the  daily  consumption  of 
water. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.    It  follows : 

FEDEKAL  BUILDINGS  (TJNMETERED). 


Name. 


_    _        * . 


Botanical  Gardens: 


South. 


North 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Put  ler  Building 

Capitol: 

First  high w 190,000 

Gravity  (New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B  Street) 25,000 


Gravity  (east  lawn  sprinklers) - . . 
Champlain  Avenue  pumping  station. 

Columbia  Hospital 

Gallaudet  College 

Congressional  Tower  Plant 

Customhouse. 


Approximate 

daily  con- 
sumption as 
shown  by 
occasional 
Fitometer  tests. 


Court  of  Appeals  and  courthouse. 
Court  of  Claims 


Dalecarlia  Reservoir: 

<  verseer's  house 

Laborers'  house 

Ford  Theater 

East  Gate  House" 

General  Land  *  fflce 

Geological  Survey 

Georgetown  Reservoir 

House    ffice  Building 

Ilouse  Office  Building  fountain. 
Jail 1 


Lincoln  House 

Marine  Hospital,  Tenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 

Medical  Museum 

Monument  Grounds,  north  of  Monument 

Naval    bservatorv 

Office.  Architect  of  Capitol 

Patent    ffice 

Pension  f  ffice 

Pemion  '  ffice  fountain 

Post  office 

Potomac  Parle: 

South 

A\est 

Northwest  section 

Richards  Building 

Senate  •  ffice  Building 

Senate '  fflce  Building  fountain 

Senate  Annex  (Maltby  Building) 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Building 

Treasurv 

TreisurV  fountain  (north  front) 

Washington  Aqueduct (  ffice 

Washington  Barracks 

Washington  Monument  and  Propagating  Gardens 

Weather  Bureau 

White  nousa 

Tool  house  and  sprinklers,  White  House  grounds  (west) 
Winder  Building 


19, 500 
No  measurement. 
193,000 
141,500 
No  measurement. 


215.000 

No  measurement. 

No  measurement. 

No  measurement. 
19,500 
85,000 
10,000 
35,200 

No  measurement. 


No  measurement. 

43,400 

No  measurement. 

108,000 

16,000 

No  measurement. 

296.000 

125,000 

49,000 

No  measurement. 

No  measurement. 

3S,500 

10,000 

29,600 

No  measurement. 

134,000 

44.900 

10,000 

155,000 

172,000 
88.800 
No  measurement. 
No  measurement. 
190,000 
74,800 
No  measurement. 
816,900 
223,820 
No  measurement. 
No  measurement. 
253,000 
49,600 
27,600 
906,400 
45,100 
16,900 
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FOUNTAINS  IN  FEDERAL  RESERVATIONS. 

The  total  mean  daily  consumption  of  the  fountains  In  Federal  reservations  is  2,259,000 
gallons. 

FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  (METERED). 


vj.m.  Mean  daily 

wame-  consumption. 


Oallons. 

Soldiers'  Home 423,900 

Zoo  Park 249,100 

Walter  f  eed  Hospital 32, 100 

Washington  A  queduct  filtration  plant 83, 200 

Naval  Hospital 80, 700 

Hygienic  Laboratory 14,300 

Howard  University ,  29,300 

Freedman's  Hospital I  73,800 

Government  Printing  Office 2. 339, 100 

Marine  Barracks '  74, 000 

Navy  Yard '  1,414,600 

Congressional  Library 147, 100 

National  Museum 49,300 

Municipal  Building 90, 000 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  (old  and  new) 657, 400 

Agricultural  Department 488, 600 


ROCK  CREEK  PARK. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  134  we  come  to  Rock  Creek  Park.  I  am  afraid 
we  made  a  very  great  jnistake  when  we  added  an  additional  impro- 
priation in  the  1915  bill,  which  has  made  it  necessary  to  keep  il 
up  to  that  particular  standard  of  expense.  I  see  you  even  go  beyond 
that,  Colonel,  at  this  time.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
additional  money? 

Col.  Kutz.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  $18,000,  which  we  have  had  for 
several  years,  we  can  not  make  much  progress  in  the  development  of 
that  park.  We  can  keep  it  up,  approximately,  to  its  present  condi- 
tion, but  we  can  not  start  any  extensions  to  the  roadway  system 
which  we  believe  to  be  desirable  in  the  upper  part  of  the  park.  I 
think  that  park  ought  to  be  made  more  accessible  to  the  public.  It 
is  our  hope,  as  a  public  utilities  commission,  to  bring  the  street  car 
lines  closer  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  park  and  thus  make  it  more  gen- 
erally useful  to  the  public.  It  was  our  purpose  in  asking  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation  to  increase  the  facilities  and  not  to  increase 
the  amount  spent  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  any  effort  that  may  be 
put  forth  to  make  this  park  available  to  the  general  public,  and  add 
to  its  development,  for  that  matter,  and  I  simply  wanted  you  to  put 
a  statement  m  the  record  as  to  the  proposed  use  of  this  money. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  board  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  separating 
the  amount  into  two  parts,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
separate  maintenance  irom  new  construction. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  not,  Colonel.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
eliminate  items  and  combine  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  are  one  or  two  very  general  points  I  might 
say  just  a  word  about  as  we  turn  the  pages,  and  that  is  that  last 
year  you  will  recall  that  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  for  new  build- 
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ings  was  limited  to  two  buildings  and  all  of  it  limited  to  three 
buildings,  the  new  Central  High  School,  the  new  colored  high  school, 
and  the  new  Park  View  School,  a  total  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  All  three  of  those  buildings  are  now  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  policy  of  the  board  of  education,  which  the  commissioners 
approved,  is  this  year  to  catch  up  with  some  additions  to  the  grade 
schools.  We  will  have  a  leeway  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
practically  for  buildings,  which  was  limited  to  three  buildings  last 
year,  the  only  new  large  project  this  year  being  the  Eastern  High 
School.    We  would  like  to  have  an  initial  appropriation  for  that. 

POLICE  DEPAKTMENT. 

CLERK    AND    STENOGRAPHER     (new). 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  first  of  all  you  ask  for  an  additional 
clerk  and  stenographer  at  $1,200  under  the  major  and  superintendent 
of  police? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes.  We  need  him  principally  on  account  of  the 
trial-board  work,  which,  of  course,  requires  to  be  taken  down  as  court 
reporting.  We  have  two  stenographers  who  are  capable  of  doing 
that  work,  but  there  are  a  great  many  individual  hearings  before  the 
major  and  superintendent,  the  assistant  superintendent,  the  other  in- 
spectors, and  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  detectives  where  we  need 
a  court  reporter.  The  two  men  we  have  are  not  sufficient;  we  have 
to  borrow  men  from  the  fire  department  and  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  District  government.  We  think  it  will  be  highly  de- 
sirable and  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  office  if  we  had  some 
one  who  could  do  this  work.  When  an  inspector  goes  out  to  investi- 
gate a  particular  case,  if  we  had  one  more  man,  we  could  avail  our- 
selves of  his  services  to  go  along  with  the  inspector  and  take  down 
verbatim  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  he  makes  in  the  field  while  on 
tours  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Page.  He  would  be  put  in  the  office  of  the  major  and  superin- 
tendent of  police? 

Mr.  Bronlow.  Yes;  and  be  directly  under  his  charge. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  a  secretary 
now  who  is  a  stenographer? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  This  man  would  not  take  any  of  the  dictation  or 
do  the  correspondence  work  of  the  major  and  superintendent.  The 
man  he  now  has  acts  as  his  secretary,  receives  callers,  finds  out  what 
the  people  want  to  see  the  major  and  superintendent  about,  and  trans- 
acts minor  business  and  takes  his  correspondence,  which  is  volumi- 
nous. This  man  would  be  used  under  the  major  and  superintendent 
as  a  court  reporter  for  taking  down  hearings  and  for  making 
transcripts  of  testimony  which  we  want. 

Mr.  Page.  How  is  that  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  have  two  men,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  office.  The  district  attorney  has  complained  that  we 
have  not  been  careful  enough  in  getting  testimony  and  in  getting  evi- 
dence, and  only  one  day  this  week  all  the  captains  and  lieutenants 
were  assembled  in  the  board  room  and  the  district  attorney  addressed 
them  on  that  point.    The  trial  board  sits  once  a  week,  and  then  there 
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are  hearings  before  the  chief  of  detectives  and  the  major  and  superin- 
tendent of  police  which  should  be  reported.  In  fact,  the  major  and 
superintendent  asked  for  two  men. 

LIEUTENANTS    AND    SERGEANTS     (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  items  following  you  ask  for  four  lieutenants  at 
$1,500  each  and  eight  sergeants  at  $1,320  each. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  are  new,  and  we  ask  for  increases  of  the 
compensation  also.  In  the  matter  of  the  four  additional  lieutenants, 
there  is  an  increase  in  salary. 

,  Mr.  Page.  The  four  lieutenants  and  eight  sergeants,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  are  new  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  time  there  is  a  lieutenant  as- 
signed to  each  of  10  precincts  and  1  at  the  substation  at  Tenley, 
making  11 ;  1  is  assigned  to  the  detective  bureau  and  1  to  the  harbor 
precinct,  making  13.  We  have  one  precinct,  the  seventh,  where  we 
have  no  lieutenant,  but  a  sergeant  is  acting  lieutenant,  without  the 
rank  or  pay.  He  performs  the  duties  of  a  lieutenant.  We  would 
like  one  of  these  additional  lieutenants  so  as  to  complete  the  regular 
organization  in  the  seventh  precinct.  Four  sergeants  are  now  de- 
tailed as  inspectors  to  supervise  special  work  of  the  force  in  the 
various  precincts.  If  they  do  not  have  higher  rank  or  authority 
than  sergeants,  they  are  not  sufficiently  regarded  or  respected,  or  not 
as  much  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  lieutenants.  All  of  them  are 
now  acting  lieutenants  and  are  performing  the  duties  of  lieutenants, 
but  they  are  doing  it  without  the  rank  or  pay.  Two  of  them  are 
Lieut.  Headley  and  Lieut.  Emerson,  both  mounted  on  bicycles.  They 
report  to  Inspector  Boyle,  assistant  superintendent.  They  have 
charge  of  such  things  as  this  reception  at  the  White  House  last  night 
to  the  Pan-American  delegates.  Their  work  carries  them  far  be- 
yond the  8  hours  duty  of  the  ordinary  sergeant. 

Another  one  is  Lieut.  Wilson,  night  inspector.  Another  one  is 
Lieut.  Catts,  who  is  in  charge  of  what  has  been  popularly  known  as 
the  vice  squad.  We  require  for  this  special  service  somebody  of 
higher  authority  than  a  sergeant.  He  may  be  sent  for  to  go  to  a 
precinct  where  he  should  have  authority  over  the  sergeants  who 
supervise  the  work  of  the  privates  in  that  precinct,  and  they  have 
been,  therefore,  designated  as  lieutenants.  While  they  are  called 
lieutenants  of  course  they  are  not  lieutenants  in  fact  and  they  have 
not  that  actual  rank.  We  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  raised  to  that 
rank. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  involve  a  very  small  increase  of  salary, 
would  it  not?    An  increase  of  $180  each? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  new  scale.  On  the  present  scale 
they  would  not.  They  get  $1,250  now.  At  the  present  time  ser- 
geants are  paid  only  $50  more  than  privates.  They  get  only  $50  a 
year  more  than  privates,  and  have  greatly  increased  responsibilities 
and  duties  and  additional  hours  of  labor  to  perform.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  sergeants,  there  never  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
provided  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  force  in  all  of  the 
precincts.  For  instance,  there  are  three  sergeants  in  each  precinct; 
there  are  three  shifts  of  men  in  each  precinct  and  there  is  a  sergeant 
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in  charge  of  each  shift.  That  is  because  the  whole  supervisory  work 
of  the  police  department  depends  upon  the  sergeants.  It  is  only 
through  the  sergeants  that  we  can  adequately  supervise  the  work  of 
the  patrolmen  and  accurately  keep  up  with  what  they  are  doing 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties.  In  each 
of  three  precincts,  the  third  precinct,  the  seventh  precinct,  and  the 
tenth  precinct,  we  have  at  this  time,  instead  of  three  sergeants,  two* 
In  each  of  those  precincts  one  private  is  designated  as  an  acting 
sergeant  and  performs  the  functions  and  duties  of  a  sergeant  with* 
out  having  the  rank  or  the  pay.  Then,  there  are  but  two  mounted 
sergeants  in  the  ninth  precinct,  although,  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
in  that  precinct  to  have  three  mounted  sergeants. 

Then,  we  have  one  mounted  sergeant  and  one  acting  mounted 
sergeant  in  the  eleventh  precinct;  so  that  in  those  two'  precincts, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  mounted  force  is  (it  includes  that 
territory  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Capitol,  a  great  deal  of  it  being 
rural,  where  the  only  patrol  would  be  a  mounted  patrol,  we  have 
only  two-thirds  of  the  supervision  that  we  should  have.  In  the 
eleventh  precinct  we  never  have  had  a  sergeant.  The  eleventh 
precinct  includes  Anacostia  and  most  of  the  section  east  of  the 
Anacostia  River.  Of  course,  we  must  have  supervision  of  the  three 
shifts  of  men,  so  that,  in  that  precinct,  there  are  three  privates  des* 
ignated  as  acting  sergeants  who  perform  the  duty  of  sergeants  with* 
out  having  the  rank  or  pay.  It  is  only  in  order  that  we  can  have 
full  supervision  by  the  sergeants  of  the  force  for  24  hours  a  day  in 
each  of  the  precincts  and  in  the  places  where  there  are  large  ntim- 
bers  of  mounted  men,  or  both  foot  and  mounted  men,  that  we  ask 
for  this  increase  of  eight  sergeants. 

Mr.  Newman.  This  increase  would  really  be  in  the  nature  of 
changes  in  the  designation  and  increase  in  compensation,  but  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
men,  except  such  as  will  fill  the  places  of  men  promoted. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  another  instance,  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  your  re- 
quests preferred  here  for  increases  of  salary,  where  the  salaries  are 
all  fixed  by  statute. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  it  be  fixed  by  statute  when  an  officer  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  was  transferred  up  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  have  been  speaking  about  the  creation  of  the 
places  rather  than  the  increases  in  salary. 

Mr.  Page.  I  understand  that,  but  my  mind  was  attracted  to  the 
fact  that  you  were  increasing  the  salaries  of  certain  men. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  are  asking  for  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
lieutenants  and  sergeants  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  increase 
in  salary  is  granted.  Still  following  that  schedule  on  page  187,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  privates,  18  at  $1,200  each  and  15  at  $900 
each,  is  balanced  by  the  omission  of  33  privates  at  $1,080.  That  pro- 
vides of  course,  for  the  promotion  of  some  of  them  to  higher  salaries 
and  the  placing  of  others  at  the  lower  salaries,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  automatic  promotions.  Then,  we  ask  one  clerk  at  $700.  We 
have  a  messenger  at  $700,  which  position  is  omitted,  and  we  want  to 
designate  the  position  as  clerk  and  use  that  salary  in  getting  a  good 
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clerk,  in  whom  we  can  combine  the  duties  of  messenger  and  clerk. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  designation  changed.  Then  we  ask  seven 
drivers  at  $840  each. 

drivers  (new)- 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  new  employment  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.  That  additional  number  of  drivers  is 
asked  in  order  to  provide  for  the  two  automobiles  already  authorized 
by  Congress  and  for  the  additional  number  of  cars  included  in  these 
estimates.  We  are  asking  for  some  more  cars.  By  the  way,  the  cur- 
rent bill  authorizes  $2,500  for  the  purchase  of  an  additional  motor 
f>atrol.  Maj.  Pullman  has  made  some  investigation  and  he  has  found 
hat  the  average  load  of  these  motor  patrols,  if  we  except  the  first 
find  sixth  precincts,  is  only  two  for  each  precinct.  In  a  supplemental 
estimate  for  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  we  are  asking  for  authority  to 
expend  that  money  for  two  or  three  cars  instead  of  for  one.  We  ask 
for  that  authority  because  if  we  can  get  smaller  cars,  even  if  they 
are  ordinary  passenger  cars,  to  be  placed  in  service  as  patrol  wagons 
at  these  precincts  where  we  have  none  now,  they  can  be  used  as  patrol 
wagons.  They  can  be  used  in  the  patrol  work  and  in  chasing  after 
misdemeanants  and  criminals  in  the  way  that  it  is  now  being  done 
by  requisitioning  or  commandeering  privately  owned  automobiles. 
These  additional  drivers  are  asked  on  that  account. 

POLICEWOMEN   (new). 

Then,  we  ask  for  two  policewomen  at  $900  each.  Of  course  that  is 
new  legislation. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  have  none.  It  is  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  that  there  is  a  very  great  advantage 
in  having  a  limited  number  of  policewomen.  They  are  very  much 
better  than  men  in  carrying  on  certain  lines  of  investigating  work, 
for  instance,  among  wayward  girls  and  juvenile  delinquents.  In  a 
great  many  forms  of  work  they  are  better  and  more  effective  than 
men.  We  use  them  now  for  that  purpose  at  holiday  times  and  on 
occasions  of  great  crowds,  such  as  were  present  during  the  G.  A.  R. 
parade.  On  such  occasions  we  turn  out  some  of  the  police  matrons 
on  police  work.  They  have  police  authority.  I  think  undoubtedly 
that  if  we  could  get  two  policewomen  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  matrons  have  you? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Five. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Do  you  have  one  for  each  station  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  there  are  11  stations.  We  have  not  ma- 
trons for  all  the  stations.  Most  of  the  women  misdemeanor  cases  are 
at  No.  1  station  and  at  No.  6  station.  We  have  two  matrons  for  No.  6 
and  three  at  No.  1,  and  they  arG  on  duty  eight  hours  each.  No.  1  sta- 
tion is  the  largest  station  down  town,  and  we  have  a  matron  there  all 
the  time,  but  we  have  only  two  matrons  at  No.  6  station. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  there  enough  women  delinquents  here  to  justify 
the  concentration  of  these  women  at  one  particular  station? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  matrons? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  policewomen  at  all. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand  that  they  have  charge  of  the  female 
prisoners,  or  those  who  commit  infractions  of  the  law.  Now,  do  you 
send  women  to  all  of  the  stations  when  they  are  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  are  taken  into  the  stations,  but  they  are 
frequently  transferred  to  stations  where  there  are  matrons. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  female  delinquents  were  so 
much  fewer  in  number  than  male  deliquents,  you  could  concentrate 
their  attention  at,  one  station. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  could  ultimately  be  transferred,  and  that  is 
frequently  done,  but,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
arrested,  say,  out  in  No,  9  precinct,  or  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  and  taken  to  No.  9  station  (and  she  may  be  a  chronic  drunk), 
in  an  hour  or  two  she  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  telephone  and  get 
somebody  to  come  and  bail  her  out,  and  by  the  time  you  could  trans- 
fer her  to  No.  1  station,  where  the  matron  is,  the  affair  would  be 
all  over. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  the  policy  might  be  described  in  general 
terms  this  way:  a  woman  prisoner  whose  case  needs  the  attention  of 
a  matron  is  transferred  to  one  of  those  two  stations  where  there  are 
matrons. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  occurred  to  me  because  of  the  practice  in  other 
cities  that  are  not  much  smaller  than  Washington.  They  have  one 
station  with  two  matrons,  and  those  two  matrons  look  after  all  of  the 
wTomen  prisoners,  one  during  the  day  and  one  at  night.  They  pay 
them  about  $900  a  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  pay  them  $600. 

Mr.  Howard.  Referring  to  these  policewomen  that  you  ask  for 
here :  is  this  an  outgrowth  of  the  suffrage  movement  throughout  the 
country,  or  do  you  really  need  them  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  they  can 
do  many  things  that  men  can  not  do. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  are  the  chief  offenses  that  women  are  arrested 
for? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Shoplifting,  pocketpicking,  drunkenness,  and,  of 
course  there  are  prostitutes  and  streetwalkers. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Of  course,  in  Washington  a  great  many  of  them 
are  negro  women  who  are  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  and 
fighting. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  notice  from  the  police  records  that  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  Page.  The  law  thgit  was  referred  to  fixes  the  number  of 
captains  and  the  number  of  lieutenants,  but  leaves  to  the  discretion 
of  this  committee  the  number  of  sergeants  and  privates. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  these  additional  lieutenants  who  are  per- 
forming the  work  of  lieutenants  are  very  important,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  sergeants  the  necessity  is  equally  as  important,  because  these 
men  are  doing  the  work  of  sergeants  and  have  not  the  rank  or  pay. 
The  additional  compensation  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Page.  The  number  of  these  drivers,-  with  the  exception  of  two 
for  the  operation  of  the  cars  already  provided,  is  dependent  on 
the  number  of  automobiles  granted  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  asked  for  other  additional 
cars,  but  they  will  be  driven  by  policemen  themselves.    We  have  one 
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car  now  that  we  use  that  is  assigned  to  the  police  department  from 
the  electrical  department.  They  use  it  during  the  day  and  the  police 
department  uses  it  at  night.  Two  policemen  have  been  instructed  to 
drive  it  themselves. 

COMPARISON   OF   SALARIES  PAID  IN    OTHER   CITIES. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  do  the  salaries  paid  to  captains,  lieutenants, 
sergeants,  and  privates  in  the  Metropolitan  police  force  compare  with 
salaries  paid  like  officers  in  other  cities  of  the  size  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  can  get  that  information  for  you  in  detail. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  just  generally. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  In  a  general  way  we  pay  our  privates  about  as 
well,  but  our  officers  are  very  much  underpaid  in  comparison  with 
the  compensation  paid  officers  in  other  cities.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  pay  of  officers  and  privates  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  that  statement  take  into  consideration  the  leave 
granted  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  on  the  same  standard.  In  most 
cities  officers  are  paid  correspondingly  more  than  the  privates  are 
paid  to  a  greater  extent  than  here.  For  instance,  a  sergeant  gets 
$50  a  year  more  than  a  private  of  the  third  class ;  a  lieutenant,  who 
gets  $1,320  a  year,  gets  only  $120  more  in  a  year  than  a  private  of 
class  3,  and  a  captain,  who  gets  $1,500  a  year,  gets  only  $300  a  year 
more  than  a  private  of  class  3.  Also,  our  promotions  to  the  higher 
classes  of  pay  for  privates  is  slower  than  it  is  in  other  cities.  For 
instance,  in  New  York  they  reach  $1,400  a  year  in  5  years,  while  we 
require  of  them  8  years'  service  before  reaching  $1,200  a  year.  In  a 
general  way  our  pay  for  privates  averages  well  with  cities  of  a 
similar  size,  but  our  pay  for  officers  is  lower  than  that  provided  in 
other  cities  of  this  size. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Major   and   superintendent i $4,000 

Inspector,  assistant  superintendent 2,  500 

Inspectors    (3) 1,800 

Captains   (11) 1,  500 

Lieutenants  (11) 1 1,320 

Sergeants    1, 250 

Privates,  by  grade. 

Class  3 1,  200 

Class  2 1,  080 

Class  1 900 

[From  new  United  States  census  figure**.] 

New  York  City : 

Police  commissioner 7,  500 

Five  deputy  commissioners 6,000 

Chief    inspector 5, 000 

Inspectors 3,  500 

Captains 2,  750 

Lieutenants 2,250 

Sergeants 1,750 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 400 

Second  grade _ 1, 350 

Third  grade , -_- 1, 250 

Fourth   grade L 1, 150 

Fifth  grade 1, 000 
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Chicago,  111.: 

Chief  of  police $8,000 

Deputy  chief 5, 500 

Inspectors 3, 600 

Captains 3,000 

Lieutenants 2,000 

Sergeants 1,700 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 320 

Second  grade 1,000 

Third  grade 900 

Special   (policewomen) 900 

Special  (signalmen) 1, 100 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Chief  of  police 4,600 

Captains , 2, 100 

Lieutenants 1,  800 

Sergeants 1,400 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 095 

Second  grade 1, 040 

Third  grade 1, 027 

Fourth  grade 967 

Fifth  grade 918 

Sixth  grade 821 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  - 

Chief  of  police 5,000 

Deputy  chief 3, 800 

Chief  inspector 3,  500 

Inspectors 2, 500 

Captains H 2, 400 

Lieutenants 2. 100 

Sergeants 1,580 

Privates,  by  grade. 

A   grade 1, 080 

B   grade 1, 080 

C    grade 780 

Boston,  Mass. : 

Chief  of  police 4,  500 

Deputy   chief 3, 500 

Captains 2, 000 

Lieutenants  , 2, 000 

Sergeants 1,  750 

Privates,  by  grade. 

Fifth  grade 1, 400 

Fourth  grade , 1,  300 

Third  grade •_ 1, 200 

Second  grade 1, 100 

First  grade l 1, 000 

Reserves 913 

Reserves 821 

Reserves 730 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Chief  of  police 4, 000 

Deputy    Chief 2, 500 

Captains 1, 980 

Lieutenants 1,  455 

Sergeants 1, 320 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 218 

Second  grade 1,104 

Third  grade 1, 000 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

Chief  of  police 4, 500 

Chief  inspector 2, 400 

Inspectors 2, 200 

Captains 2, 000 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Continued. 

Lieutenants $1,  320 

Sergeants (1, 300?)  1, 800 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 200 

Second  grade 1, 100 

Third  grade 1, 000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Chief  of  police 4, 000 

Captains 2, 40O 

Lieutenants 1, 920 

Sergeants 1, 680 

Privates   (not  graded) 1,464 

Special   (policewomen) 1,200 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

Chief  of  police 3, 000 

Captains 2, 400 

Lieutenants 1, 800 

Sergeants 1,  500 

Privates,  by  grades 

Third  grade 1, 200 

Second  grade 1, 100 

First  grade 1, 000 

Special   (policewomen) 1, 080 

Special   (policewomen) 900 

Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Chief  of  police 4, 000 

Captains  (none). 

Lieutenants 1,  800 

Sergeants 1, 400 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 140 

Second  grade 1, 080 

Third  grade 960 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Chief  of  police 6, 000 

Inspectors 2,500 

Captains  (none). 

Lieutenants 1,  500 

Sergeants 1, 300 

Privates,  by  grade. 

Fourth  grade 1, 100 

Third  grade 1, 020 

Second  grade 960 

First  grade 900 

Special  (court  officers) 1,375 

Special  (mounted)-,. 1,160 

Special   (mounted) 1,080 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. : 

Chief  of  police 3, 400 

Captains 2,  400 

Lieutenants 1,  700 

Sergeants 1, 510 

Inspectors 2,  700 

Privates,  by  grade. 

Fourth  grade 1.  300 

Third   grade 1, 100 

Second  grade 1,  000 

First  grade 900 

Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

Chief  of  police 4, 000 

Captains 1, 800 

Lieutenants .1,  500 

Sergeants 1, 200 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade - 1,  080 

Second  grade — — 780 
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Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Chief  of  police $4, 000 

Captains 1,  740 

Lieutenants 1,  500 

Sergeants 1, 320 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 278 

Second  grade 1, 095 

Third  grade 1, 004 

Portland,  Oreg. : 

Chief  of  police 3, 000 

Captains 2, 160 

Lieutenants  (none). 

Sergeants 1, 500 

Privates,  by  grade. 

A 1,200 

B 1,140 

C 1,080 

D 1,020 

E 960 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Chief  of  police 3, 600 

Deputy  chief - 2, 400 

Captains 2, 100 

Lieutenants  (none). 

Sergeants 1, 380 

Inspectors 2,200 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 140 

Second  grade 1, 080 

Third  grade 1, 020 

Fourth  grade 960 

Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

Chief  of  police 3,  500 

Deputy  chief 2, 600 

Captains , 1, 920 

Lieutenants 1, 440 

Sergeants 1, 200 

Inspectors 2,200 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First  grade 1, 080 

Second  grade 840 

Third  grade 720 

Special  (parole  officer) 900 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Chief  of  police 4, 000 

Deputy   chief 2, 400 

Captains 1, 800 

Lieutenants 1, 405 

Sergeants 1, 314 

Privates,  by  grade. 

Fifth  grade 1, 200 

Fourth  grade 1, 140 

Third  grade 1, 080 

Second  grade 1, 025 

First  grade 960 

Baltimore,  Md. : 

Chief  of  police 3, 400 

Deputy  chief 2, 800 

Captains 2,080 

Lieutenants 1,560 

Sergeants 1,  560 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First    grade 1, 040 

Second    grade 910 

Third  grade 780 

Special  (policewomen) 1, 000 
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Detroit,  Mich.: 

Chief  of  police—.-i $4,000 

Captains 1,700 

Lieutenants ,  1,300 

Sergeants 1,250 

Privates,  by  grade. 

First    grade 1, 200 

Second  grade 1, 100 

Third  grade 1, 000 

Mr.  Howard.  Length  of  service,  under  your  statement,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  increasing  the  pay  of  a  private? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  he  goes  in  at  $900  a  year;  after  three 
years  he  receives  $1,080,  and  in  five  additional  years,  or  after  eight 
years'  service  in  all,  he  receives  $1,200. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  privates  does  a  sergeant  usually  have 
under  his  personal  supervision? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  depends  on  the  precinct.  They  have  from  15  to 
25  or  30. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  How  many  privates  have  you  in  all? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  are  640. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  And  how  many  precincts  have  you? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  are  11  precincts  and  1  subprecinct,  and 
then  there  is  the  harbor  patrol,  which  is  a  station.  Of  course,  these 
640  privates  include  also  the  detectives  at  detective  headquarters. 

PAY  OF  PRIVATES  DETAILED  TO  SPECIAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  10  privates  de- 
tailed to  special  service.    What  is  this  detail  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  special  duty  at  the  detective  headquarters. 
That  is  $20  per  month  additional  given  for  special  services  in  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  crime.  These  men  are  known  as  detec- 
tive sergeants  and  are  assigned  to  detective  headquarters  and  given 
this  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  merely  an  increase  of  10  to  the  present  authoriza- 
tion of  20  for  special  detail  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  is  a  present  authorization  of  20.  I  will 
read  my  note  on  the  subject : 

In  the  matter  of  additional  compensation  for  privates,  sergeants,  and  lieu- 
tenant detailed  for  special  service  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime — 

You  will  notice  that  we  ask  that  we  may  also  detail  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  for  that  work — 

it  might  be  stated  that  the  present  provision  is  for  24  men  to  be  assigned  from 
the  regular  force  to  this  expert  work. 

.  I  might  say  that  the  acting  lieutenant  assigned  to  duty  at  detective 
headquarters,  who  is  a  private  acting  as  lieutenant,  gets  $1,440  per 
annum  by  virtue  of  this,  but  if  he  is  actually  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  his  pay  would  be  reduced  to  $1,320. 

Three  members  of  this  assignment,  however,  can  not  take  part  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  detective  bureau  because  of  the  detail  of  one  man  with  this  extra 
compensation  to  the  White  House  and  the  detail  of  two  members  to  the  office 
of  the  United  States  attorney,  where  their  services  are  required  in  investigating 
cases  to  be  submitted  to  the  grand  juries  and  the  courts.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  pharmacy  inspector,  as  well  as  the  hack  inspector,  be  made  members  of  the 
detective  bureau  and  report  directly  to  the  inspector  of  detectives,  and  the 
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extra  compensation  should  be  given  to  both  men  because  their  work  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  detective  bureau  and  because  they  are  required  to 
work  long  and  irregular  hours  during  both  the  day  and  night  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  The  special  force  detailed  to  the  detective  bureau  is  further  reduced 
in  cases  of  illness  and  when  officers  take  leave  of  absence  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  so  that  it  has  been  frequently  necessary  to  detail  a  number  of  privates 
to  assist  the  detectives  who  do  not  receive  the  additional  compensation,  although 
performing  the  same  duties,  and  therefore  the  increase  of  six  men  in  the 
number  receiving  additional  compensation  is  recommended. 

The  hack  inspector  is  now  one  of  the  men  assigned  there.  He 
comes  on  duty  in  the  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  and  goes  to  the 
assessor's  office  and  works  on  the  reports  on  licenses  for  drivers  of 
cabs,  etc.  He  is  there  up  until  noon,  when  he  goes  out  on  his  work. 
He  is  rarely  off  duty  until  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  re- 
ports directly  to  the  chief  of  detectives  because  he  is  familiar  with 
the  cab  drivers  and  with  the  kind  of  people  who  keep  in  touch  with 
the  underworld.  The  pharmacy  inspector,  also  to  be  assigned  to  the 
detective  bureau,  and  his  duties,  especially  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Harrison  Act,  in  connection  with  its  enforcement,  tyave  become  very 
much  more  strenuous.  In  this  day  and  age  all  of  us  have  to  recog- 
nize the  connection  between  dope  and  crime.  The  pharmacy  in- 
spector is  in  touch  with  all  the  suspected  dealers  in  morphine, 
cocaine,  and  other  drugs  of  that  sort.  He  is  in  a  position  where  he 
has  access  to  people  who  are  criminal  in  their  tendencies,  and  his 
inclusion  in  the  detective  bureau  would  enable  him  to  give  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge  directly  to  these  detectives. 

POLICEMEN  DETAILED  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  men  would  there  be  detailed  at  the  White 
House  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Only  one  from  the  detective  force. 

Mr.  Page.  Only  one  of  the  detective  force? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Do  you  mean  what  number  of  the  regular  Metro- 
politan police  force? 

Mr.  Page.  Of  all  grades. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  will  get  that  information  for  you.  It  has  been 
increased.  It  has  been  increased  twice  since  I  have  been  in  office  at 
the  request  of  the  White  House. 

At  the  present  time  the  police  department  has  a  detail  of  34  men  at  the 
White  House. 

The  outside  guard  consists  of  15  privates  ($1,200)  and  2  sergeants  ($1,250). 
The  interior  guard  consists  of  16  privates  and  1  detective  sergeant  ($1,440). 

Eight  privates  are  detailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  legations  and  the 
residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  how  many  plain-clothes  men  have  you 
in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  are  always  four  or  five,  sometimes  six  or 
seven,  privates  detailed  at  detective  headquarters  who  are  not  detec- 
tive sergeants  and  who  do  not  get  the  additional  compensation,  and 
we  do  not  grant  additional  compensation  to  any  who  have  not  served 
there  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
number  at  present  detailed  at  detective  headquarters  who  do  not 
receive  the  additional  compensation,  but  it  is  a  varying  number  and 
men  are  changed.    When  a  man  is  promoted  and  gets  this  additional 
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compensation,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  may  keep  that  $20 
a  month  permanently.  Not  long  ago  a  man  who  had  been  there  for, 
a  number  of  years  was  guilty  of  insubordination,  and  he  was  sent 
back  to  foot  patrol  and  another  man  brought  up. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  CAPTAINS. 

Mr.  Brown  low.  We  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  cap- 
tains, 11  captains  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  each,  which  is  the  salary  now 
paid  to  the  three  inspectors.  We  believe  that  a  man  in  charge  of  a 
precinct,  with  from  40  to  80  men  under  him,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  position  in  the  community,  and  a  considerable  responsibility  in 
the  precinct  over  which  he  presides  ought  to  receive  more  pay  than 
$1,500  a  year.  The  reason  that  we  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  inspectors  is  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  captains 
and  inspectors  in  a  different  grade,  but  with  the  same  pay,  so  that 
we  can  from  time  to  time  bring  in  a  captain  from  a  precinct,  put  him 
in  an  inspectorship,  and  send  an  inspector  out  to  command  the  pre- 
cinct, so  that  the  inspectorial  work  and  precinct-command  work  can 
be  coordinated  and  correlated.  We  think  that  is  better  for  the  in- 
spectors and  better  for  the  precinct  commanders. 

INCREASE   IN    PAY  OF   LIEUTENANTS. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  asked  for  the  lieutenants  to  be  increased 
from  $1,320  to  $1,500  a  year  for  substantially  the  same  reason.  A 
lieutenant  is  in  charge  of  a  precinct  for  half  the  day,  during  the 
night,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  police  activity,  and 
we  believe  that  he  ought  to  get  more  than  $1,300. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  these  men  operate  under  an  eight-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No;  they  are  on  duty  12  hours. 

Mr.  McAndreW&.  How  many  inspectors  have  you? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Three. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Well,  we  have  four  inspectors;  the  assistant  su- 
perintendent is  an  inspector.  He  is  the  assistant  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  police  and  himself  is  in  charge  of  the  disciplinary  work  of 
the  force.  That  is,  on  receipt  of  any  complaint  against  a  member 
of  the  police  force  he  makes  the  primary  investigation  for  the  super- 
intendent of  police.  He  is  rarely  in  the  office;  he  is  moving  about 
from  precinct  to  precinct,  day  and  night,  checking  up.  Then,  an 
inspector  at  $1,800  is  the  chief  of  detectives.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
detective  bureau  and  is  what  is  ordinarily  known  in  most  cities  as 
the  chief  of  detectives.  He  carries  the  title  of  inspector,  but  he  is 
really  the  chief  of  detectives. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  You  have  four  inspectors  altogether? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  I  was  just  about  to  describe  their  varying 
duties,  because  they  are  entirely  different;  there  is  only  one  who 
actually  inspects.  The  next  one  is  the  chief  of  detectives.  Then 
there  is  one  who  is  in  the  office  of  the  major  and  superintendent,  and 
he  keeps  track  of  all  the  complaints  that  are  received  by  the  police, 
sees  that  they  are  properly  referred,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  the  executive 
administrative  officer  under  the  major  and  superintendent.     Then, 
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the  other  inspector  is  in  charge  of  the  property  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  personnel. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Do  the  inspectors  receive  more  salary  than  the 
captains  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Oh,  yes;  the  captains  get  $1,500  and  these  men 
get  $1,800.  We  are  asking  that  they  be  brought  up  to  the  same 
amount. 

INCREASE    IN    PAY   OF    SERGEANTS. 

Then  we  ask  that  the  sergeants  be  increased  from  $1,250  to  $1,320  a 
year.  We  now  have  46  sergeants  and  we  have  between  50  and  60  bicycle, 
policemen.  We  pay  bicycle  privates  the  same  salary  that  we  pay 
the  sergeants  who  supervise  them,  and  we  believe  that  they  ought  to 
get  the  $10  a  month  more  represented  by  $1,320  a  year.  Not  only 
do  we  believe  that  these  men  are  entitled  to  these  increases  in  com- 
pensation because  of  the  nature  of  their  duties,  but  also  because  we 
m  Washington  are  not  in  accord  with  the  practice  in  most  of  the 
cities.  It  is  true  that  we  pay  our  privates  about  as  well  as  privates 
are  paid  in  many  other  cities,  although  not  as  much  as  is  paid  in 
New  York  City  and  some  of  the  other  larger  cities;  we  pay  as 
well  as  is  paid  in  most  of  the  other  cities,  except  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  we  do  not  pay  our  officers  as  well.  That  is  the  reason 
for  submitting  our  requests  for  increases  in  salaries.. 

allowance  to  inspector  (mounted). 

Mr.  Page.  No  ;  it  was  not.  Is  there,  anything  you  want  to  put  in 
about  the  mounted  men  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  present  language  is,  "mounted  on  horse  or 
motorcycle,"  and  we  want  it  changed  to  read,  "  motor  vehicle  allow- 
ance, $300."  Frankly,  it  is  our  intention  if  this  authority  is  granted, 
to  have  these  men  use  automobiles  if  they  desire  to  purchase  cars 
rather  than  motorcycles.  The  use  of  cars  is  now  being  tried  in  some 
cities.  It  is  not  the  usual  thing,  but  it  is  being  trieain  Detroit,  in 
Kansas  City,  and  probably  some  other  cities.  A  policeman  in  a  run- 
about is  very  much  more  effective  than  a  policeman  mounted  on  a 
horse ;  he  can  get  about  faster,  he  can  cover  more  territory,  and  he 
can  keep  up  with  a  great  many  things  that  a  horseman  can  not  keep 
up  with,  and  he  can  carry  his  prisoner  to  the  station  without  calling 
a  patrol.  Mounted  men  own  their  own  horses,  and  in  this  case 
would  own  their  own  motor  cars. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  STATIONS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Page.  "  For  repairs  and  improvements  to  police  stations  and 
grounds."  I  notice  that  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  1915 
you  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $151.13.  What  will  be  the  prob- 
able condition  of  the  current  allowance  of  $6,000? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  will  not  be  any  deficiency  that  I  have  heard 
of.    Some  of  the  police  stations  are  not  in  good  order,  and  one  pur- 
pose is  to  change  the  system  of  heating  and  put  a  heating  plant  in  one . 
or  two  of  the  older  station  houses. 

2422S— 16 13 
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.  MISCELLANEOUS  AND   CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  192,  "  Miscellaneous  and  con- 
tingent expenses."  The  current  appropriation  is  $30,000  and  you  ask 
for  an  increase  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Brown  low.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  The  present  law  reads,  "of  which  amount  a  siim  not 
exceeding  $500  may  be  expended  by  the  major  and  superintendent 
of  police  for  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,"  and  you  ask  that 
that  amount  be  increased  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  that  request  was  made, at  a  time  when  the 
international  situation  was  calling  upon  the  police  department  for 
a  great  deal  of  confidential  investigation. 

Mr.  Page-  The  increase  in  the  estimate  is  somewhat  affected  by  the 
matter  that  you  have  just  related. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

POLICE  AND  FIRE  PENSION  FUND. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  193  is  the  item : 

For  additional  amount  required  to  meet  payment  of  pensions  and  other  relief 
under  existing  law,  account  police  and  firemen's  relief  funds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  said  sum  to  be  paid  wholly  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $12,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  brings  us  to  the  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  not  the  old  request  to  meet  deficiencies 
that  have  accrued.  This  is  merely  a  request  that  the  deficiencies  of 
the  fiscal  year  1917  be  met  from  an  appropriation.  The  phraseology, 
"said  sum  to  be  paid  wholly  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  was  used  on  the  assumption  that  the  existing  fiscal 
arrangement  would  continue. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  how  is  the  pension  fund,  from  which 
these  men  are  paid  upon  retirement,  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is  made  up  of  police  court  fines,  dog  licenses 
and  gifts  f rorii  the  public,  and  from  various  other  sources.  But  its 
chief  component  is  police  fines.  That  is  a  practice  which  I  think,  as 
I  have  said  to  this  committee  and  said  publicly  and  privately  a  great 
many  times,  is  extremely  bad.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  very 
many  of  our  policemen  have  really  made  arrests  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  pension  fund,  I  do  know  that  it  is  an  ever-present 
temptation  and  I  do  know  that  a  great  many  citizens  who  have  been 
subjected  to  arrests  have  believed,  in  questionable  cases,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  were  mulcted  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund;  and  as  long  as 
you  set  aside  the  police  court  fines  as  a  special  fund  which  is  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  police  force — not  the 
present  class,  but  their  colleagues  of  the  past  and  for  the  class 
wherein  they  expect  to  be  in  the  future — I  think  you  have  a  bad 
social  condition  and  one  that  I  should  like  to  see  corrected. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Do  you  retain  anything  from  the  salaries  of  the 
policemen  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  an  assessment  also.  I  ought  to 
have  stated  that.  There  is  a  retent  from  the  salaries  of  the  police- 
men, then  the  police  court  fines,  dog  licenses,  a  few  other  small 
things,  and  gifts. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Do  all  the  police  court  fines  go  to  this  pension  fund  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  probably  cannot  answer  this  offhand,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  you  insert  in  the  record  the  amount  of  the  fines  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  turned  over  to  the  pension  fund  ? 

Mr.  Brownixw  :  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record.    It  follows : 

Of  the  fines  collected  in  the  police  court  during  the  fiscal  year  1915  there 
was  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  policemen's  relief  fund  the  sum  of  $65,807.85, 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  firemen's  relief  fund  the  sum  of  $39,208.31. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  speaking  about  this  pension  fund  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  created,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  as  to  police 
fines  going  into  that  fund,  but  does  what  you  have  said  apply  to 
dog  licenses,  automobile  licenses,  or  anything  of  that  sort?  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  make  these  officers  a  little  more  diligent  about 
the  exercise  of  that  law  and  offer  less  opportunity  for  abuse,  because 
a  man  would  not  pay  a  dog  tax  but  once  s  Would  it  not  make  them 
a  little  more  diligent  in  getting  all  the  taxes  on  these  dogs? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  Mr.  Howard,  although  that 
might  be  so. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  agree  with  you  about  the  other  matter,  because  I 
know  something  about  what  you  say  from  experience  with  the  fee 
system  that  we  have  in  existence  in  my  city  in  the  prosecuting  office. 

I  know  the  temptation  that  exists  there,  and  I  think  fines  col- 
lected in  the  police  court  should  not  go  into  a  pension  fund,  but  that 
the  pension  fund  ought  to  be  raised  in  some  other  way.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  special  licenses,  such  as  dog  licenses,  vehicle  licenses, 
and  other  special  licenses,  are  proper  items  to  go  into  a  pension 

fund. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think,  Mr.  Howard,  that  in  this  jurisdiction,  if 
you  should  attempt  to  drive  a  vehicle  without  a  license,  or  attempt  to 
nave  your  dog  meander  around  the  town  without  being  properly 
registered  for  even  as  much  as  24  hours,  you  would  find  that  the 
thing  will  be  taken  care  of..  However,  the  money  derived  from 
vehicle  licenses  does  not  go  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  especially  true  since  we  appointed  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier  as  keeper  of  the  dog  pound. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Stray  dogs  are  gathered  up  by  special  officers  of 
the  health  office,  and  the  licenses  issued  by  the  collector,  so  that  the 
police  have  very  little  to  do  with  that.  All  these  fines,  I  may  say, 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  combined  police  and  firemen's  pension  fund: 
the  fines  do  not  go  alone  to  the  police  fund.  I  believe,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  all  revenues  in  a.  municipality,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  ought  to  go  into  a  general  fund,  and  all  expenses  ought  to 
be  met  out  of  that  general  fund. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  How  long  does  a  policeman  or  fireman  have  to 
serve  before  he  can  be  pensioned,  or  at  what  age  can  he  be  retired? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  A  policeman  or  fireman  can  not  be  retired  merely 
for  age;  he  must  have  some  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Suppose  that  a  man  is  so  old  that  he  is  useless? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  trial  board  has  to  find  a  physical  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty  or  we  can  not  get  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  I  think  there  should  be  an  age  limit  fixed. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  hope  that  at  this  session  of  Congress  we  may  be 
able  to  get  some  legislation  on  this  general  subject. 
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Mr.  Page.  Will  vou  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  requirements  for  retirement,  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  to  the 
men  retired  or  to  their  widows  or  orphans? 

The  requirements  for  retirement  under  these  funds  are  contained  in  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  governing  the  same. 

Section  364  of  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia :  "  Whenever  any  member  of  the  i>olice  force,  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  shall  become  actually  disabled,  his  necessary  expenses 
during  the  time  of  such  disability,  on  the  certificate  of  a  competent  surgeon, 
stating  the  manner,  cause,  and  condition  of  the  injury,  and  approved  by  the 
board  of  police,  may  become  a  charge  upon  the  policemen's  fund.  But  the 
board  may  discontinue  such  allowance  for  any  satisfactory  reason." 

Act  February  25  1885  (23  Stat.  316-317).  "That  hereafter  the  commis- 
sioners shall  deduct  one  dollar  each  month  from  the  pay  of  each  policeman, 
which  sum  so  deducted  shall  be  added  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  present  police 
fund  *  *  *  and  said  police  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  relief  of  any  police- 
man who,  by  injury  received  or  disease  contracted  in  line  of  duty,  or  having 
served  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  shall  become  so  permanently  disabled  as  to  be 
discharged  from  service  therefor;  and  in  case  of  his  death  from  such  injury 
or  disease,  leaving  a  widow  or  children  under  sixteen  years,  for  their  relief: 
Provided  further,  That  such  relief  shall  not  exceed  for  any  one  policeman 
or  his  family  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding 
seventy-five  dollars  may  be  allowed  from  said  fund  to  defray  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  any  policeman  dying  in  the  service  of  the  District." 

Section  317  of  same  statutes  makes  similar  provision  for  firemen. 

Act  June  11,  1896  (29  Stat.,  404)  provides  among  other  things  that  the 
firemen's  relief  fund  "  *  *  *  shall  be  used  for  the  relief  of  any  fireman 
who,  having  served  not  less  than  twelve  months,  shall  by  reason  of  injuries 
received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  actual  fire  duty,  going  to,  at,  or 
returning  from  a  fire,  or  having  served  not  less  than  fifteen  years  shall  become 
so  permanently  disabled  as  to  be  discharged  from  service  therefor;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  such  fireman  from  such  injury  or  disease,  leaving  a 
widow  or  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  for  their  relief ;  Provided,  That 
no  fireman  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  relief  fund  who 
may  by  reason  of  his  own  indiscretion  bring  on  any  injury  or  disease  which 
may  incapacitate  him  from  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
fire  department,  or  who  shall  be  retired  for  such  cause  or  causes    *    *    *  " 

Act  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.,  1020)  :  "The  provisions  contained  in  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  relating  to 
the  firemen's  relief  fund,  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  be  extended  to  and  used  for  the  relief  of  any  fire- 
man, or  his  family,  although  he  may  not  heretofore,  or  hereafter,  have  served 
twelve  months    *     *    * " 

Act  May  26,  1908  (District  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1909)  :  "Pro- 
vided further,  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  every 
two  years  thereafter  persons  on  the  pension  rolls  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  disabilities  incurred  while  in  the  service  of  the  police  department  or  the 
fire  department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  undergo  a  medical  examina- 
tion and  as  a  result  of  such  examination  the  Commissioners  shall  determine 
whether  the  pension  being  paid  in  each  case  shall  continue  in  whole  or  in 
part." 

The  rates  to  be  paid  upon  retirement  from  these  funds  are  authorized  in  th« 
following  acts  of  Congress: 

Act  February  25,  1885 :  "  That  such  relief  shall  not  exceed  for  any  one  police- 
man or  his  family  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month.  *  *  *  That  such  re- 
lief shall  not  exceed  for  any  one  fireman  or  his  family  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
per  month    *     *     *."     (23  Stat.,  316-317.) 

Act  June  11,  1896;  "That  such  relief  shall  not  exceed  for  any  one  fireman 
or  his  family  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month     *     *     *."     (29  Stat.,  404.) 

Act  February  28,  1901  (81  Stat,  820),  section  4;  "  That  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  fire  department  and  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  any  cap- 
tain or  lieutenant  of  police,  in  case  of  retirement  as  now  provided  by  law,  shall 
receive  relief  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  per  month.  *  *  *  That  in 
no  case  shall  the  amount  paid  to  a  widow  exceed  fifty  dollars  per  month,  nor 
shall  the  amount  paid  for  a  child  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  per  month    *    *    *." 
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Act  March  1,  1905  (33  Stat.,  821)  :  "  *  *  *  That  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
fire  department  and  all  other  officers  of  said  department  of  and  above  the  rank 
of  captain,  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  any  captain  or  lieu- 
tenant of  police,  in  case  of  retirement  as  now  provided  by  law,  shall  receive 
relief  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  per  month.  *  *  •  That  in  no  case 
shall  the  amount  paid  to  such  dependent  mother  or  widow  exceed  fifty  dollars 
per  month,  nor  shall  the  amount  paid  for  a  child  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month    *     *     *." 

Act  February  27,  1907  (34  St.,  1003)  :  "That  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fire 
department  and  all  other,  officers  of  such  department  of  and  above  the  rank  of 
captain,  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  any  inspector,  any  cap- 
tain or  lieutenant  of  police,  in  case  of  retirement  as  now  provided  by  law, 
shall  receive  relief  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  per  month.  *  *  *  That 
In  no  case  shall  the  amount  paid  to  such  dependent  mother  or  widow  exceed 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  nor  shall  the  amount  paid  for  a  child  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month    *     *    *." 

The  practice  observed  in  the  granting  of  relief  under  the  foregoing  acts  is  as 
follows :  The  police  and  fire  surgeons  submit  to  the  retirement  boards  of  the  re- 
spective departments  a  statement  or  certificate  showing  the  disability  of  the 
officer  or  member  of  said  department  to  be  retired  and  the  extent  of  such  dis- 
ability— whether  wholly  disabled,  half  disabled,  etc.,  to  perform  manual  labor. 
Acting  upon  this  recommendation,  or  certificate,  the  pension  board  recommends 
to  the  commissioners  the  granting  of  such  pension  as  they  think  proper,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rates  established  by  Congress  in  the  foregoing  acts,  and  the 
commissioners,  if  they  approve  such  recommendation,  issue  an  order  placing 
the  pensioner  upon  the  roll  and  allow  him  a  specified  sum  per  month. 

An  analysis  of  the  police  and  fire  pension  rolls  transmitted  herewith  shows 
the  following  monthly  allowances,  as  of  January  10,  1916: 


Fire  pension  roils. 


49  firemen: 

1  at $100. 00 

lat 75.00 

4  at 65. 00 

lat 60.00 

31  at 50.00 

4  at 40. 00 

2  at 30. 00 

2  at 25. 00 

lat 12.50 

2  at 1.00 

40  widows: 

9  at. 50.00 

Hat 40.00 

10  at 35.00 

9  at 30.00 

lat 25.00 

3  mothers: 

2  at 40. 00 

lat 30.00 

16  children: 

2  at 10.00 

Hat 5.00 
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Total 4,064.50 


Police  pension  rolls. 


98  policemen: 

lat $100.00 

2  at 90.00 

2  at 85. 00 

lat 60.00 

54  at 50.00 

16  at , 40.  Oil 

8at 35.00 

4  at 30.00 

4  at 25.00 

4  at 20. 00 

1  at 15. 00 

lat 12.50 

126  widows: 

2  at 50.00 

2  at 47.50 

5  at 45.00 

5  at 40. 00 

lat i 35.00 

16  at 30. 00 

71  at 25. 00 

24  at 20.00 

2  mothers;  2  at 25. 00 

45  children: 

28  at 10. 00 

lat 9.00 

3  at 8. 00 

5  at 7. 00 

lat 6.00 

3  at 5.00 

lat 4.00 

.    2at 3.00 

lat 2.00 

271  Total 8,278.50 


Mr.  Brownlow.  I  assume  you  mean  for  both  the  firemen  and 
policemen  ? 
Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  And  how  pensioned  ? 
Mr.  Brownlow.  In  what  way? 
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Mr.  Mc Andrew.  Yes;  for  disability  or  what? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  retirement  except 
disability. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  There  is  no  age  limit  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  As  long  as  a  man  can  stand  on  his  feet  he  tries  to 
stay  on  the  force,  because  he  knows  that  if  he  is  retired  the  fund 
from  which  his  pension  will  be  drawn  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give 
him  his  money. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  How  much  of  a  pension  do  you  aljow  them? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Well,  privates  are  allowed  up  to  $50  a  month.  I 
believe  that  the  scale  of  these  pensions  has  been  advanced — although 
this  is  an  argument  against  this  item — by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  known  tnat  at  some  times  the  fund  would  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Page.  The  commissioners,  and  the  major  and  superintendent 
of  police,  have  no  power  to  remove  a  man  for  inefficiency  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Not  for  general  inefficiency;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ought  to  seek  some  legislation  and  seek  it  very 
soon. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  an  adequate  retirement 
law  passed  this  year.  You  can  try  a  man  for  inefficiency  under  our 
manual  and  remove  him,  but  he  must  be  tried  by  a  board  made  up 
of  policemen.  If  you  bring  a  man  before  such  a  board  for  ineffi- 
ciency on  account  of  drinking  or  doing  anything  wronjg  our  experi- 
ence is  that  those  policemen  will  be  fair  and  order  his  removal  or 
punishment,  but  if  you  bring  a  man  before  them  and  ask  for  removal 
on  account  of  old  age  you  can  not  get  men  who  will  dismiss  him  for 
that  as  a  crime.    I  do  not  believe  that  is  at  all  possible. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $6,000  and  you  ask  an  appropriation  of 
$7,500? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  appropriation  for  1915  was  $4,000  and  we 
had  a  deficiency  of  $2,100. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  you  have  a  deficiency  during  the  current  year  out 
of  the  appropriation  of  $6,000? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  hope  not,  unless  there  should  be  an  accident,  or 
something  of  that  kind.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  foretell  that. 

Mr.  Page.  You  can  not  tell  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  the  increased  price  of  gasoline  affect  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  does  not  affect  us  at  all  now,  because  we  have 
a  contract  for  this  fiscal  year,  but  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  prob- 
ably affect  it  a  great  deal  unless  there  is  some  change  in  price  before 
the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Page.  In  submitting  this  estimate  you  have  not  submitted  a 
detailed  list  of  the  proposed  expenditures.    Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  police  department  said  it 
was  not.  If  you  will  glance  over  the  items  expended,  you  will  notice 
it  is  for  gasoline,  repairs  to  casings,  and  rubber  tires  chiefly,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  foretell  how  he  is  going  to  have  to  divide 
that  up. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  FOR  MAJOR  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  on  page  195,  "  For  motor  vehicle  for 
the  use  of  the  major  and  superintendent,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  for  a  motor  car  for  the  major  and  super- 
intendent of  police  to  take  the  place  of  the  carriage  and  horses  now 
assigned  to  him. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  he  have  two  horses  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Only  one  horse.  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  he 
have  motor  transportation,  because  he  has  to  get  all  around  the  city. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  five-passenger 
vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  so,  because  he  frequently  goes  out  with 
parties  of  policemen  and  with  detectives  and  people  he  wants  to  take 
with  him,  and  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  more  desirable 
for  him  to  have  a  five-passenger  vehicle  and,  of  course,  it  will  be 
constantly  used.  For  instance,  the  civilian  commissioners'  car  is  at 
present  at  No.  3  police  station.  There  is  hardly  a  day  that  car  is 
not  used  for  police  purposes.  It  was  out  nearly  all  night  the  other 
night  chasing  a  murderer,  who  was  finally  rounded  up  early  in  the 
morning.  It  is  in  constant  use  for  police  purposes  whenever  it  is 
there.  Sometimes  there  is  a  call  on  account  of  a  burglary  alarm. 
The  civilian  commissioners'  car  is  in  the  station,  the  chauffeur  is 
there,  he  loads  up  five  or  six  of  them  and  gets  them  over  the  ground 
to  the  place  in  time  to  catch  the  burglar  or  to  scare  him  away.  If 
they  went  on  foot  they  could  not  get  there  in  time.  The  major  and 
superintendent's  car  would  be  used  in  the  same  way  and  it  would  be 
utilized  throughout  the  entire  24  hours. 

PURCHASE  OF  TWO  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  the  purchase  of  two  motor- 
driven  vehicles,  $1,200,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  is  for  small  patrol  cars. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  it  a  patrol  wagon  or  a  passenger-carrying  car? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  will  be  a  passenger-carrying  car.  By  increas- 
ing that  to  $1,500  we  could  probably  get  a  patrol  body  put  on,  and 
with  the  ones  we  are  asking  for  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  this 
would  give  us  a  patrol  at  nearly  every  police  station.  If  we  had 
these  small  passenger-carrying  cars,  they  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  patrol  wagons,  and  they  would  be  used  a  great  deal  oftener 
and  with  a  great  deal  more  benefit  in  just  the  character  of  work  I 
was  describing  that  our  car  is  used  for — in  taking  the  reserves,  three 
or  four  men,  to  places  where  they  were  needed  and  doing  work  which 
would  be  impossible  or  at  least  impracticable  with  a  patrol  wagon. 
We  have  been  able  to  carry  out  several  raids  on  gambling  dens  and 
speak-easies  and  other  establishments  by  having  automobiles  to  bring 
up  the  policemen  very  suddenly.  If  they  had  come  up  with  a  thing 
that  looked  anything  like  a  patrol  wagon,  the  lookout  would  have 
seen  them  and  the  game  would  have  been  all  over  and  everything 
cleaned  up  before  we  could  possibly  have  got  there.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  of  trying  to  approach  such  a  place  on  foot. 
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Mr.  Page.  The  motive,  then,  behind  this  request  is  for  two  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles  to  be  used  by  the  police  department  for 
general  purposes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  both  for  purposes  for  which  patrol  wagons 
are  used  and  for  policing  purposes,  the  cars  to  be  on  constant  duty 
at  the  police  precincts. 

NEW    STATION    HOUSE    BETWEEN    NINTH    AND    TENTH    PRECINCTS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  asks  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  station  house  in  the  suburban  section  of  the  District 
between  the  ninth  and  tenth  precincts.  Where  is  the  ninth  precinct 
located  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  ninth  precinct  lie's  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  tenth  precinct  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  are  the  station  houses  in  those  two  precincts 
located  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  ninth  precinct  station  house  is  located  on 
Ninth  Street  between  Maryland  Avenue  and  F  Street  NE.,  and 
No.  10  police  precinct  house  is  located  on  Park  Road  between  Georgia 
Avenue  and  Sherman  Avenue.  Between  those  two  stations  is  a  very 
large  section  of  the  District,  including  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  Co- 
lumbia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  railroad  entrances  to  the 
city  that  go  into  the  terminal — a  large  and  very  rapidly  growing 
section  that  lies  between  those  two  precincts  is  composed  of  Brook- 
land,  Woodridge,  and  Langdon,  which  We  think  could  be  much  bet- 
ter served  if  we  had  a  substation  there,  as  we  have  in  Tennallytown 
for  serving  the  northern  part  of  No.  7  precinct.  We  can  get  a  site 
out  there  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  would  like  to  take  the  initial 
step  in  developing  a  substation  there.  In  population  No.  9  and  No. 
10  are  the  largest  precincts  in  the  District,  and  that  population  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years. 

RECONSTRUCTION   OF  (ELL  CORRIDORS. 

Mr.  Page.  "  For  reconstruction  of  cell  corridors  and  the  making, 
erecting,  and  placing  therein  modern  locking  devices  in  the  secohd, 
seventh,  and  ninth  precinct  station  houses^  $12,960." 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  estimate  ior  modern  cells  in  those  three  pre- 
cinct houses  would  complete  the  installation  of  modern  steel  cells  in 
all  11  of  our  stations.  The  ones  there  now  are  brick  dungeon  vaults, 
very  dark,  very  insanitary,  medieval,  in  fact.  The  brick  houses  in 
which  the  brick  vaults  are  located  are  heated  by  coal  stoves.  The 
sanitary  facilities  are  archaic,  and  we  would  very  much  like  to  see 
them  brought  up  to  the  condition  of  the  other  eight  precincts. 

Mr.  Page.  Are  all  three  of  these  in  equally  bad  condition  and 
equally  needing  improvement  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  believe  that  the  second  and  ninth  are  a  little  bit 
worse  than  the  seventh,  but  they  are  all  archaic,  and  I  think  the 
reason  the  seventh  looks  a  little  better  now  is  because  it  has  had  a 
little  more  money  spent  for  painting;  but  as  far  as  darkness,  damp- 
ness, and  sanitary  conditions  are  concerned,  they  are  all  equally  bad. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  a  good  many  prisoners  now  detained  in  these 
stations  ? 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  They  are  never  detained  for  more  than  24  hours 
except,  possibly,  over  Sundays. 

Mr.  Page.  And  very  rarely  for  that  length  of  time.  They  are  de- 
tention places,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  are  detention  places,  but  a  great  many 
spend  all  night  in  there.  Men  are  arrested  at  night  and  kept  there 
through  the  night.  I  have  visited  them  a  good  deal,  and  I  have 
never  gone  into  one  of  the  police  precincts  and  found  the  cells  empty 
except  once,  in  any  one  that  I  happened  to  visit,  except  the  sub- 
station at  Tennallytown,  and  I  never  found  anybody  in  that  one  cell. 
In  the  other  11  that  I  have  visited  with  more  or  less  frequency  I 
have  never  been  in  any  one  of  them  except  one  that  I  recall  when 
there  was  not  somebody  locked  up. 

Mr.  Page.  And  to  do  this  work  on  all  three  would  require  the 
amount  asked  for— $12,960  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes. 

HARBOR  PATROL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  harbor  patrol,  and  the  esti- 
mate is  on  a  par  with  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  did  not  think  about  it  at  the  time  the  esti- 
mates were  submitted,  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  watchman  and  the 
two  deck  hands  ought  to  come  into  the  general  attempt  to  get  the 
pay  up  to  $600  a  year.  They  are  all  white  men  and  they  are  doing 
hard  work  for  12  hours  a  day,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  $540  a  year 
is  rather  low. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

BATTALION  CHIEF  ENGINEER   (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  under  this  provision  for  new  employment  of 
one  battalion  chief  engineer  at  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  now  have  a  man  of  lower  rank  detailed  for 
that  work.  He  has  been  performing  it  for  five  years.  He  covers  the 
territory  included  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Brightwood,  Petworth,  Cleve- 
land Park,  Takoma  Park,  Chevy  Chase,  Tennallytown,  Rainier 
Heights,  and  Washington  Heights,  which  has  grown  up  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  We  Want  to  increase  him  to  the  salary  and  rank:  of 
battalion  chief  engineer. 

clerk  (new). 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  ask  for  the  additional  employment  of  a  clerk> 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes.  We  have  a  clerk  now  at  $1,200,  who  is  a 
court  reporter  and  who  takes  the  heatings  of  the  trial  board  of  the 
fire  department  and  assists  in  conducting  examinations  of  the  per- 
sons who  come  for  licenses  for  moving-picture  operators,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  who  also  is  the  stenographer  for  the  office 
force.  In  this  bill  we  ask  that  he  be  increased  to  $1,400  and  that  an 
additional  clerk,  who  shall  be  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  shall 
be  his  understudy  and  assistant,  be  granted  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a 
year.  That  includes  both  the  last  item  in  the  offices  created  and  the 
second  item  under  the  head  of  salaries  increased. 
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INCREASE  IN   PAY  OF   CHIEF  CLERK. 

The  first  item  under  the  recapitulation  of  salaries  increased  is  the 
chief  clerk  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment occupies  in  our  administration  a  peculiarly  responsible  posi- 
tion. He  is  in  charge  of  the  entire  office  administration  and  in  a 
general  way  he  is  in  charge  of  all  the  property.  He  makes  up  all 
tne  requisitions,  keeps  all  the  records,  has  charge  of  the  applica- 
tions and  examinations  for  appointment  and  the  recommendations 
for  appointment  and  in  all  respects  is  the  business  administrator  of 
the  fire  department.  The  position  itself,  deserves  a  greater  salary 
than  $1,800.  It  may  be  that  the  position  has  grown  to  its  present 
importance  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  fitness  and  efficiency  of  the 
man  who  now  occupies  it  and  who  has  occupied  it  for  many  years. 
He  is  a  very  excellent  man  with  wide  knowledge  and  discretion. 

INCREASE  OF  PAY  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Page.  You  then  ask  for  an  increase  for  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  from  $1,200  to  $1,400?         • 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  work  of  the  superintendent  of  machinery  has 
greatly  increased  with  the  addition  of  motor  apparatus  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  repair  shop  and  the  work  of  this  assistant  has  increased  at 
the  same  time,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  an  in- 
crease of  $200  in  salary. 

INCREASE   IN    PAY   OF   ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  increase  also  in  the  salary  of  27  engi- 
neers from  $1,150  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes;  I  will  explain  the  reason  for  that.  A  man 
goes  into  a  fire  house  when  he  is  appointed  a  fireman  and  takes, 
sometimes  by  choice  but  usually  by  assignment,  depending  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  vacancy,  either  a  position  as  pipe  man  or  as  engine 
man.  If  he  goes  on  the  engine  he  can  be  promoted  to  assistant 
engineer  and  finally  to  engineer  and  that  is  his  ultimate  goal.  He 
can  not  go  up  in  the  ranks  from  pipe  man  to  sergeant,  lieutenant, 
captain,  and  so  on  up  to  chief.  I  did  not  recommend  this  increase  to 
the  board  of  commissioners  until  I  had  carefully  examined  the  rate  of 
pay  given  to  engineers  in  fire  departments  all  over  the  country,  and 
I  find  that  the  almost  universal  practice  is  that  they  are  paid  the 
same  as  lieutenants,  and  in  some  cities  they  are  paid  more  than  they 
are  in  Washington  although  they  are  cities  of  smaller  size.  The 
commissioners  accepted  my  recommendation  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  engineers  had  reached  the  highest  place  they  could  possibly 
reach  in  the  service  and  that  the  gradation  of  pay  was  different  here 
from  what  it  is  in  other  cities  and  that  difference  was  adverse  to  the 
engineers.  We  agreed  we  would  ask  for  $50  a  year  increase  for  them 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  lieutenant's  salary. 

repairs  and  improvements  to  engine  houses  and  grounds. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  200  under  "Miscellaneous"  your  estimate  is 
for  $15,000  and  the  current  appropriation  is  $12,000.    Your  expendi- 
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tures  under  the  1915  appropriation  of  $12,000  was  practically  con- 
sumed.   What  is  the  reason  for  this  increase,  Mr.  Brownlow  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  fire  houses  are  not  in  good  condition.  A 
good  many  of  the  buildings,  as  you  know,  are  very  old,  and  they 
require  more  and  more  repairs.  In  other  buildings  structural 
changes  are  necessary  to  accommodate  motor  apparatus  in  the  place 
of  horses,  and  we  have  not  had  enough  money  in  this  fund  to  keep 
even  the  living  quarters  in  the  fire  houses  up  to  the  proper  standard, 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  for  1915  there 
is  this  item,  "  Credited  school"  stock,  $1,507.31."  What  does  that 
mean  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  that  probably  refers  to  a  situation  in  which 
supplies  or  materials  purchased  for  the  repair  of  schools  were  used 
on  engine  houses  and  adjusted  by  a  transfer  on  the  books  of  the 
auditor.  The  repairs  to  school  buildings  and  the  repairs  to  engine 
houses  are  all  made  by  this  one  repair  shop  and  they  may  use  school 
stock  on  the  engine  houses  or  engine-house  stock  on  the  school  houses, 
but  we  always  adjust  it  by  a  transfer  of  the  appropriation. 

REPAIRS  TO  APPARATUS — EQUIPMENT  AND  PERSONNEL  FOR  REPAIR  SHOP. 

Mr.  Page.  For  several  years  the  commissioners  submitted  specific 
estimates  for  a  considerable  repair  corps;  why  were  they  dropped? 

Mr.  Newman.  We  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  repair  shop  before  asking 
for  an  elaborate  personnel,  or  before  asking  for  a  permanent  person- 
nel; to  ascertain  by  experience  and  by  the  utilization  of  firemen  as 
much  as  possible  whether  we  can  economically  and  profitably  do  this 
repair  work  now  done  by  contract.  We  have  felt  that  we  would  be 
in  better  position  after  a  year  or  two  to  know  just  what  we  would 
need  in  the  way  of  personnel  in  that  shop. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  now  on  page  201  for  repairs  to  apparatus  and 
motor  vehicles  and  other  motor-driven  apparatus  and  for  new  appa- 
ratus, new  motor  vehicles,  this  new  language : 

Employment  of  mechanics,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  the  fire  department  repair 
shop,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  suppUes,  materials,  equipment,  and 
tools:  Provided,  That  hereafter  the  commissioners  are  authorized,  in  their  dis- 
cretion,  to  build  or  construct,  in  whole  or  in  part,  fire-flghting  apparatus  in  the 
fire  department  repair  shop. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $15,000,  and  you  ask  for  $16,000,  the 
principal  request  being  an  enlargement  of  your  powers  rather  than 
an  increase  of  the  appropriation.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that,  Mr. 
Brownlow  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  fire  department  believes  it  can  build  and  con- 
struct fire-fighting  apparatus,  wagons,  hose  wagons,  and  extension 
ladders  cheaper  and  more  economically  than  they  can  be  purchased 
under  contract,  especially  by  the  combined  use  of  old  material  with 
new  material.  However  that  may  be,  we  believe  there  can  be  no 
questioning  the  fact  that  necessary  repair  work  can  be  done  cheaper 
in  the  fire  department  repair  shop  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Page.  With  the  employment  now  in  the  department  and  with- 
out additional  new  employment? 

Mr.  Brownijow.  By  using  some  expert  employment  under  the 
authorization  to  employ  personal  services. 
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Mr.  Page.  Under  a  recent  provision  carried  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill  you  should  have  stated  the  employment  you  contemplated,  to- 
gether with  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Shall  we  put  that  in  the  hearing  ? 

Fire  department.  District  of  Columbia,  estimates,  1917. 

Under  the  item  "  For  repairs  to  apparatus,  etc.,"  as  the  same  is  proposed  to  be 
amended,  it  is  estimated  that  the  following  men  will  be  employed : 

1  mechanician,  at  $4.50  per  diem,  if  employed  for  313  working  days__  $1, 408. 50 

2  machinists,  at  $4  per  diem  each,  if  employed  for  313  working  days 

each ' 2, 504. 00 

1  painter,  at  $3.50  per  diem,  if  employed  for  318  working  days 1, 095. 50 

1  machinist's  helper,  at  $2.25  per  diem,  if  employed  for  313  working 

days 704. 25 

1  laborer,  at  $2  per  diem,  if  employed  for  313  working  clays 626. 00 

For  boiler  maker,  blacksmith,  mechanics,  and  to  cover  extra  time  that 

may  be  necessary  on  account  of  emergency  work  during  the  year 1, 000. 00 

Total 7,  338. 25 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  You  have  a  note,  Mr.  Brownlow,  to  which  I  call 
your  attention  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  that  no  persons  were  em- 
ployed under  this  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  nor  is  it 
intended  to  employ  any  persons  uhdfer  this  appropriation  during 
1917. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  a  clerical  error  due  to  the  fact  that  changes 
in  the  item  were  made  after  the  note  was  prepared. 

Mr.  Page.  The  note  was  made  before  the  new  language  was  added? 

Mr.  Brows  low.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  was  left  in  unintentionally  because  as  the 
estimate  came  to  us  it  had  that  same  provision  for  these  annual  em- 
ployments and  we  changed  it  to  read  this  way  and  forgot  to  cut  out 
the  note. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  the  detailed  statement  I  notice  that 
out  of  this  appropriation  for  1915  you  expended  for  new  motor 
vehicles  the  sum  of  $4,325.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
item  in  the  bill,  so  far  as  I  recall,  where  there  is  authority  given  for 
the  purchase  of  new  motor  vehicles,  I  would  like  for  you  to  put  in 
the  record  a  statement  showing  for  what  purpose  they  were  bought. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  was  done  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Page.  But  you  can  put  a  statement  of  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  know  that  they  were  motor  cars  for  the  bat- 
talion chiefs. 

Mr.  Page.  Put  a  detailed  statement  of  that  in  the  hearings,  and 
also  a  statement  showing  what  you  propose  to  furnish. 

Amounts  expended,  or  proposed  to  be  expended,  for  new  motor  vehicles  under 

the  appropriations  for  repairs  to  apparatus. 

Fiscal  year  1915: 

Three  2-passenger  roadsters  (for  second  battalion  chief,  third  bat- 
talion chief,  and  fire  marshal) $2,710 

For  lettering  above  three  cars 26 

For  hood  covers  for  above  three  cars 9 

One  1^-ton  motor  truck  (for  use  in  connection  with  repair  work) 1, 5S0 

4,325 
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Fiscal  year  1916: 

Two  2-passenger' roadsters  (for  fourth  battalion  chief,  and  one  for 
use  in  the  repair  division  and  as  a  reserve  car  to  take  the  place  of 
any  car  which  may  be  temporarily  disabled  by  accident  or  other- 
wise)  $1,  881 

Fiscal  year  1917: 

It  is  proposed  to  purchase  one  3-ton,  4-wheel  drive  wrecking  truck, 
to  be  used  in  the  repair  division  for  towing  into  the  shop  disabled 
apparatus  and  for  transporting  wrecking  tools  and  appliances  and 
mechanics  and  laborers  from  place  to  place  as  emergency  arises 2,  500 

The  two-passenger  roadsters  mentioned  above  as  having  been  purchased,  or 
the  purchase  of  which  is  contemplated,  are  used  exclusively  in  inspection  work 
and  for  responding  to  alarms  of  fire. 

With  the  delivery  of  the  two  roadsters  now  being  built  the  fire  department 
will  be  completely  equipped  with  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  purchase  any  additional  passenger-carrying  motor  vehicles  except 
when  the  same  are  necessary  to  replace  old,  worn-out,  or  wrecked  cars. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  the  item  at 
the  top  of  page  201  that  I  think  the  first  part  of  it,  without  the 
proviso,  is  very  much  more  important  than  the  latter  part  of  it.  In 
other  words,  there  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
economy  of  building  or  constructing  fire-fighting  apparatus  in  the 
fire  department  repair  shop,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  economy  that  will  result  from  the  repair  of  such  appa- 
ratus in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  the  important  item  is  covered  by  the 
language  as  it  now  stands? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir ;  because  that  does  not  give  us  authority  to  em- 
ploy anybody.  The  first  part  of  the  added  language  is  important, 
providing  for  the  "  employment  of  mechanics,  helpers,  and  laborers 
in  the  fire  department  repair  shop,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  nec- 
essary supplies,  materials,  equipment,  and  tools.  The  proviso  gives 
added  powers — that  is,  power  to  build  or  construct. 

Mr.  Newman.  For  instance,  we  feel  sure  that  the  first  part  of  that 
would  be  economical,  but  the  other  part  would  be  experimental. 

Mr.  Page.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  suggest  some  maximum  of 
personal  employment.  This  would  give  you  carte-blanche,  and  there 
would  be  no  limitation  whatever  on  it  under  the  present  form  of 
this  language. 

Col.  Kutz.  Except  the  appropriation — except  to  make  our  repairs 
within  this  limit. 

Mr.  Page.  Within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  but,  unless 
the  personal  employments  are  limited,  the  amount  of  appropriation 
might  from  time  to  time  be  increased,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
limit  whatever  upon  it.  We  would  be  glad  for  you  to  cover  that 
in  the  notes  that  you  send  up  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this. 

Note. — There  would  be  no  objection  to  changing  the  wording  of  this  appro- 
priation by  placing  a  limitation  of  $5,000  on  the  amount  to  be  expended  during 
the  year  for  employment,  as  the  employments  contemplated  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  full  313  working  days  of  the  year. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

HOSE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  hose.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $18,000,  and  you  are  asking  $18,000.  Out  of 
an  appropriation  in  1915  of  $15,000  you  expended  only  $9,318.35. 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  We  are  buying  hose  for  less  than  half  we  used 
to  pay  for  it,  but  we  still  feel  that  the  appropriation  ought  to  be 
carried  at  this  amount,  because  this  cheaper  hose  might  not  be  as 
good  as  it  is  contended. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  current  appropria- 
tion at  this  time? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Page.  Insert  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record. 

Statement  of  obligations,  fire  department,  District  of  Columbia,  1916,  liose. 

Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  10  feet $19.80 

Goodrich : 

50  feet  f-inch 4. 50 

Do 4. 50 

Do 4. 50 

100  feet  f-inch ^ 9.00 

Washington  Rubber  Co.,  23  feet 6.90 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. : 

1,000  feet  f-inch .    180.00 

200  feet  §-inch + 12.00 

200  feet  i-inch 15.00 

Lindsay : 

12  feet  li  feet  (radiator) 1.62 

12  feet  lHnch  (radiator) 1.86 

Washington  Rubber  Co. : 

12  feet  If-inch  (radiator) 2.16 

12  feet  lf-inch  feet  (radiator) 2.28 

12  feet  2-inch  (radiator) 2.40 

John  Manville,  28.5  feet  f-inch  (radiator) 5.25 

Eureka  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.,  28,000  feet  2J-inch 13,440.00 

Total 13, 711. 77 

Balance  this  date 4,288.23 

Amount  of  appropriation 18, 000. 00 

No  additional  purchases  are  contemplated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  we  are  buying  hose  under  the 
current  appropriation  for  45  cents  instead  of  $1.10. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  would  like  to  have  an  experience  of  a  year  or 
two  with  this  cheaper  hose  before  we  cut  the  appropriation. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  the  cheaper 
hose  will  wear  out  more  quickly  than  the  $1.10  hose  did,  but  we 
believe  that  it  will  last  more  than  half  as  long. 

Mr.  Page.  You  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  aware  that  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  hose  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the  many 
rubber  products  that  have  recently  been  reduced  in  price. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  maker  of  the  hose  formerly  purchased  for 
$1.10  still  bids  $1.10. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  different  hose  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  This  reduction  was  accomplished  by  writing  the 
specification  in  such  a  way  that  all  manufacturers  of  hose  could  bid. 
For  several  years  before  that  the  specifications  were  so  drawn  that 
only  one  manufacturer  could  bid. 

FUEL. 

Mr.  Page.  For  fuel  you  ask  an  increased  appropriation.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $15,000  and  you  ask  $17,000. 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  The  appropriation  for  fuel  has  remained  the  same 
since  the  year  1909,  despite  the  fact  that  four  new  houses  have  been 
placed  in  service  since  that  time.  The  appropriation  for  the  year 
1915  has  been  found  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  department, 
and  the  utmost  economy  will  be  necessary  during  the  year  1916, 
owing  to  lack  of  increase  in  the  appropriation. 

horses. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  purchase  of  horses  the  current  appropriation 
is  $10,000  and  you  ask  for  $8,000.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  ex- 
pected a  very  much  greater  reduction  in  your  estimate  for  horses,  in 
view  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  motor  vehicles  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Newman.  Don't  we  get  credit  for  any  reductions  at  all? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  degree,  but  this  is  too  small. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  If  you  give  us  the  motor  apparatus  we  are  asking 
for  in  this  bill  there  will  be  a  decided  reduction. 

Mr.  Page.  Which  means  that  you  have  two  strings  to  your  bow. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Incidentally  horses  have  gone  up  in  price — not 
much,  but  about  $25  apiece.  We  have  at  the  present  time  eight  fire 
horses  in  reserve,  all  of  which  might  be  consumed  on  one  icy  day. 
We  bought  10  horses  the  other  day.  The  horse  contractor  this  year 
failed  to  deliver,  and  we  advertised  for  a  new  contract.  We  bought 
10  horses,  two  of  which  were  immediately  placed  in  service. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  horses  are  now  in  use  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment? I  mean  how  many  have  you,  not  only  in  use,  but  in  reserve, 
as  well?     What  is  the  total  number? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  We  have  now,  although  the  number  varies,  210. 

Mr.  Page.  In  your  detailed  estimate  you  ask  forage  for  226  horses. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Eeferring  to  these  32  horses  you  suggest  here,  these 
are  to  replace  horses  out  of  commission,  are  they  not,  and  not  horses 
with  which  to  equip  new  apparatus? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  not  for  new  apparatus.  These  are  re- 
placements. 

FORAGE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  current  appropriation  for  forage  is  $35,000  and 
you  are  asking  $25,680.  That  amouut,  of  course,  is  conditioned  upon 
the  number  of  horses? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  conditioned  upon  the  number  of 
horses.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record,  under  the  forage  item  this 
information : 

The  daily  allotment  for  each  fire  department  horse,  based  on  the  actual  con- 
sumption for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  is  as  follows: 


Oats 

Hay 

Straw 

Corn,  bran,  meal,  flaxseed,  salt. 


Cost  per  horse  per  day . . . 
Cost  per  horse  per  month . 


Amount. 


Pounds. 
10. 4034 
11.2783 
5.5468 


Cost. 


$0.1868 
.1200 
.0428 
.0012 


.3517 
10.7001 
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Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  actual  cost  of  forage  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  actual  cost  of  forage.  That 
was  based  on  the  price  of  forage  in  the  year  1915.  The  note  con- 
tinues : 

The  above  cost  of  forage  per  horse  per  month  is  based  on  the  prices  paid 
for  forage  during  the  year  1915,  and  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  such 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  same  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  if  any,  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  present  European  situation  or  otherwise. 

It  is  estimated  that  200  horses  will  be  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
department  during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  a  reduction  of  15  from  the  present 
number,  said  reduction  being  ba<ed  on  the  prospective  installation  of  motor 
apparatus,  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made  in  the  act  for  1916. 

FIRE  BOAT  REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  u  For  repairs  and* improvements  of  fire 
boat,  $1,500."  The  current  appropriation  is  $800.  What  is  the  neces- 
sity for  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  The  additional  $700  is  needed  to  replace  defective 
decking  on  the  fire  boat,  to  overhaul  the  steam  lines  and  replace  those 
found  defective,  and  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  the  boilers.  We 
painted  the  boat  this  last  year,  and  it  is  very  much  better  looking 
than  it  was  before,  but  the  boat  is  getting  old  and  needs  additional 
repairs. 

CONTINGENT    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Page.  For  contingent  expenses  you  estimate  $26,000,  which 
is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation.  In  1915  you  had  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $724.76. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  is  that  estimate  as  large  this  year  as  it  was  last 
year?    That  seems  to  pertain  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  horses. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  also  includes  gas  and  electric  lighting,  flags,  and 
halyards. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Gas  and  electric  lighting  is  the  main  item. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  are  cutting  down  the  number  of  horses,  you 
ought  to  be  cutting  down  the  expense  of  keeping  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  You  see,  there  is  a  large  list  of  things  there.  Of 
course,  this  appropriation  has  not  been  increased  since  1911,  and  all 
of  the  contingent  expenses  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
horses  have  been  increasing  since  that  time  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional number  of  firemen  and  fire  houses. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  had  an  unexpended  balance  remaining  on  hand 
of  $724.76. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  for  1915.  Put  in  the  hearings  at  this  point  a 
statement  showing  the  present  condition  of  the  current  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  will  do  so.    It  follows: 

Statement  of  obligations  and  balance  of  appropriation  for  the  fire  department, 
District  of  Columbia,  1916 — Contingent  expenses  as  of  Jan.  10,  1916. 

Contingent  expenses,  obligations  paid  and  payable : 

Maintenance  of  houses $6, 358. 93 

Superintendence  of  repairs 851.  84 

Horseshoeing 2, 262.  50 

Gas  and  electricity 860.  53 

Office 118.  90 
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Contingent  expenses,  obligations  paid  and  payable — Continued. 

Telephones $54.00 

Laundry 442. 40 

Ice 562. 64 

Ashes •     122. 40 

Total 11,  634. 14 

Balance  this  date 14,  365. 86 

Amount  of  appropriation 26,000.00 

PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  206  we  come  to  the  items  for  permanent  im- 
provement. You  ask  for  two  fire  engines,  motor  driven,  at  $8,500 
each,  $17,000.    How  many  did  we  give  you  in  the  last  bill  ? 

MOTOR-DRIVEN   APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Two  tractors,  motor  driven,  and  two  combination 
chemical  and  hose  wagons,  motor  driven.  Before  going  on  with  this 
item  I  will  state  that  a  great  many  requests  have  been  received  from 
citizens  in  many  localities,  both  in  their  individual  capacity  and 
through  organizations,  asking  the  commissioners  to  estimate  for 
additional  fire  houses,  and  in  some  few  cases  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  merit  in  the  arguments  presented.  Then  there  has  been  an  agita- 
tion for  some  years  in  favor  of  an  additional  number  of  firemen. 
I  feel  that  we  are  not  justified  in  asking  for  any  more  engine  houses 
or  any  additional  firemen  when  we  can  accomplish  the  same  thing 
much  more  economically  by  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  motori- 
zation of  the  department.  Every  time  you  put  in  a  piece  of  motor 
apparatus  instead  of  horse-drawn  apparatus  you  increase  the  num- 
ber of  firemen  effective  for  fighting  fire,  because  you  do  not  have  to 
keep  one  of  them  attending  to  the  horses.  Every  time  you  put  a 
piece  of  motor-driven  apparatus  in  a  fire-engine  house  instead  of 
horse-drawn  apparatus  yon  decrease  the  necessity  for  additional 
engine  houses  by  increasing  the  radius  of  prompt  activity  of  the 
service  from  existing  houses. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  still  maintain  the  Bandle  house  and  fire  engine, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  still  maintained  at  its  customary 
activity. 

As  I  was  saying,  we  consolidate  our  requests  for  permanent  im- 
provements, with  the  exception  of  some  small  items,  or  motorization. 
Cities  have  taken  up  the  work  of  motorization  in  different  ways. 
Some  have  taken  it  up  with  the  idea  of  having  complete  motoriza- 
tion in  five  years,  some  others  in  four  years,  and  so  on.  The  city 
of  Des  Moines  motorized  its  department  all  at  once.  This  is  the 
progress  here :  In  1911  there  was  one  motor  vehicle  purchased,  and 
that  was  the  first  purchase  made  for  our  fire  department.  At  that 
time  we  had  78  pieces  of  horse-drawn  apparatus,  and  one  motor- 
propelled,  making  a  total  of  79  pieces.  In  1912  the  motor,  apparatus 
had  increased  by  3,  and  the  horse-drawn  apparatus  had  decreased  to 
77,  making  a  total  of  81 ;  in  1913  two  new  motor  vehicles  were  pur- 
chased, leaving  76  horse-drawn  vehicles  in  the  service,  and  a  total 
of  82;  in  1914  we  purchased  9  motor  apparatus,  leaving  72  horse- 
drawn  apparatus  in  the  service,  and  a  total  of  85 ;  in  1915,  8  motors 
were  purchased,  leaving  66  horse-drawn  apparatus  in  the  service, 
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with  a  total  altogether  of  89 ;  in  1016,  under  the  current  bill,  6  pieces 
of  apparatus  have  been  purchased,  which  leaves  61  pieces  of  horse- 
drawn  apparatus,  but  the  total  has  gone  up  to  90.  In  the  1917 
estimates,  for  the  first  time,  we  ask  for  no  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus,  so  that  all  of  the  motors  we 
desire  now  are  largely  for  the  purpose  of  replacement.  If  this 
estimate  is  granted,  we  wil  have  19  new  motors,  which  will  leave  42 
horse-drawn  pieces  in  the  service,  and  a  total  of  90.  Then  the  de- 
partment will  stand  with  48  motor  apparatus  and  42  horse-drawn 
pieces,  or  it  will  be  a  little  more  than  half  motorized.  That  will 
have  been  done  in  the  period  from  1911  to  1917,  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  slower  than  the  progress  has  been  in  most  American  cities. 

Mr.  Page.  But  you  include  in  your  comparison  the  year  1911,  in 
which  only  one  was  provided. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  That  was  merely  a  beginning. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir;  it  really  did  not  begin  then.  There 
were  only  three  in  1912.    You  might  say  that  we  only  began  in  1914. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  not  the  city  of  Washington  an  ideal  city  for  the 
use  of  motor-driven  fire  apparatus? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  is  it  not  much  more  economical  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  Page.  And  much  more  efficient  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir ;  much  mor  efficient.  At  the  end  of  com- 
plete motorization,  the  cost  of  horse  forage,  horseshoeing,  stable 
supplies,  etc.,  would  be  eliminated.  Of  course,  against  that  would 
be  balanced  the  use  of  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  but  a  piece  of  motor  appa- 
ratus does  not  eart  unless  it  is  going  about  its  business,  while  horses, 
of  course,  have  to  be  fed  all  the  time.  I  have  here  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  motor  apparatus  and  vehicles  now  in  the  service,  showing 
the  character  of  cars  that  have  been  purchased. 

Mr.  Page.  You  can  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  follows : 

Statement  showing  progress  of  motorization  of  the  fire  department  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 


Year. 


1011 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917  (estimated) 

Total 


Motor 
apparatus 

and 

vehicles 

purchased. 


1 
3 
2 
9 
8 
6 
19 


Horse- 
drawn 

apparatus 
and 

vehicles  in 
service. 


Total. 


48 


78 
77 
76 
72 
66 
61 
42 


79 
81 
82 
85 
89 
90 
90 


42 


90 


Note.— (a)  In  certain  cases  (i.  e.,  installation  of  new  companies,  apparatus  for  new  service,  engine  to 
replace  disabled  motor  engine,  and  conversion  of  chemical  companies  to  steam  fire  engine  companies), 
motor  apparatus  purchased  did  not  replace  horse-drawn  apparatus. 

(6)  If  the  apparatus  asked  for  in  the  1917  estimates  is  allowed,  the  apparatus  of  the  fire  department 
will  be  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  motor  apparatus  and  vehicles 48 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  remaining  to  be  motorized 42 

Total  pieces  of  apparatus  and  vehicles  in  service 90 
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Table  showing  motor  apparatus  and  vehicles  now  in  service  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment, motor  apparatus  and  vehicles  proposed  to  be  purchased  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  decrease  in  number  of  horses  effected  thereby. 


Year. 

Motor  apparatus  placed  in  service. 

Horses ,  Horses 

dis-    1     on 
placed.  I  hand. 

Remarks. 

1911 

Motor  car  for  chief  engineer 

I 
0  j        237 

0  1       240 

I 
i 

0  i 

0  

Horse  and  buggy  formerly  used  by  chief 
engineer  kept  m  reserve  as  extra. 

Horse  and  buggy  transferred  to  assistant 

superintendent  of  machinery. 
(These  two  pieces  of  apparatus  were  for 
new    engme    company — No.    24 — for 
which  no  apparatus  had  previously 

1912 

Motor    car'  for    superintendent    of 
machinery. 

1  motor  engine  (No.  24) 

1  hose  wagon  Q&o.  24) .'. 

1913 

1  motor  engine  (No.  24) 

0 
0 
0 

4 

251 

•255 

1 

I    been  provided. 
This   engine   replaced    former   No.    24 

1  motor  car  for  deputy  chief 

engine.    (See  note.) 
Deputy  chief's  horse  used  as  extra  horse 

for  No.  14  engine  company. 
This  truck  was  for  new  truck  house  for 

1914 

1  motor  truck  (No.  12) 

1  motor  engine  (No.  16) 

which  no  apparatus  had  previously 
been  provided. 

1  hose  wagon  Q$o.  16) .'. 

3! 

3    

4 ; 

3    

0  ' 

1  hose  wagon  (No.  2) 

1  tractor  (No.  2  engine) 

1  tractor  (No.  3  truck) 

1  motor  eilgtn^  (Nn.  2ft) ,  ,  , 

No.  5  chemical  company  was  changed  to 
No.  25  engine  company,  and  this 
motor  apparatus  placed  in  service. 
The  chemical  engine  and  the  truck 
(both  horse  drawn)  were  retained  m 
service  at  this  house,  and  consequently 
no  horses  were  displaced. 

This  car  replaced  the  motor  car  previ- 
ously used  by  the  chief  engineer. 

The  touring  car  previously  used  by  the 
chief  engineer  was  converted  into  a 
roadster  for  use  by  the  first  battalion 
chief. 

1  motor  car  for  chief  engineer 

0 
2 

1 
1 

231 
210 

1  motor  car  for  first  battalion  chief 

1  motor  tractor  (No.  1  truck) 

19 

1915 

4 

4 
2 
1 
2 
0 

1  motor  tractor  (No.  7  truck) 

1  motor  car  for  fire  marshal 

- 

1  motor  car  for  second  battalion  chief. . 
1  motor  car  for  third  battalion  chief. . . 
1  motor  delivery  truck 

Motor  apparatus   to   be  placed  in 
service: 
1  motor  engine  (No.  20) 

1916 

Horses 
to  be 
dis- 
placed. 

4 

3 

4 
3 

4 
3 
2 

1 

This  piece  of  apparatus  has  been  ordered, 

1  hose  wagon  (No.  20) 

but  has  not  yet  been  received. 
This  piece  of  apparatus  has  been  ordered, 
but  has  not  been  received. 

1916 

1  tractor  (engine  No.  3) 

1  tractor  (engine  No.  9) 

• 

1  hose  wagon  (engine  No.  9) 

1  motor  car  for  fourth  battalion 

chief. 
1  motor  oar  (extra). 

24 

Estimated  number  of  horses  during  fiscal  year  1916 215 

Estimated  number  of  horses  during  fiscal  year  1917 200 

Note. — This  No.  24  motor-pumpingengine  replaced  the  original  No.  24  motor-pumping  engine,  which  was 
transferred  to  No.  20  engine  house.  Before  it  could  be  placed  in  service  there,  however,  and  while  it  was 
being  used  to  instruct  the  members  of  the  company  in  its  operation,  it  skidded  down  an  embankment, 
and  was  very  badly  damaged.  This  engine  has  been  repaired  and  is  now  kept  in  reserve  to  take  the  place 
of  any  motor  apparatus  wnich  may  become  disabled  through  accident  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  had  time  now  to  intelligently  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  depreciation  of  motor-driven  fire  apparatus  as  compared 
with  the  depreciation  of  horse-drawn  apparatus? 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  No,  sir;  I  have  made  no  such  attempt. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  instance,  every  time  a  year  is  added  to  the  age 
of  a  horse  he  becomes  less  valuable,  and  as  he  grows  older  he  is  more 
liable  to  accidents  and  disease. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  what  you  have  stated  apply  as  well  to  these  other 
items — that  is,  the  six  tractors,  motor  driven,  and  the  other  motor- 
driven  vehicles,  including  the  aerial  hook  and  ladder  trucks? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  attempting  very  slowly  to  motorize  the  whole 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brown  low.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  you  like  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
cost  of  doing  this  work  piecemeal  as  compared  with  doing  it  all  at 
once  by  wholesale?  In  other  words,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  to  do  it  at  one  stroke  and  motorize  the  whole  thing,  and  thus 
discontinue  the  expense  of  maintaining  horses,  drivers,  and  stables? 
Would  it  not  be  cheaper  ultimately  to  do  it  now  and  not  peddle  it  out 
so  long? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  believe  so,  but  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Kutz's 
opinion  on  that. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  there  is  one  disadvantage  in  connection  with 
that  method,  and  that  is  that  apparatus  of  this  character  is  now  in 
the  development  stage — that  is,  improvements  are  being  made  every 
year,  and  if  we  go  slowly  we  will  take  advantage  of  those  improve- 
ments from  year  to  year.  This  is  about  the  right  rate  of  progress, 
or  possibly  it  is  a  little  slow. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  everything  along  the  machin- 
ery line  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  true ;  but  at  this  time  I  think  the  development 
is  more  rapid  than  it  will  be  later  on  or  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  has  not  yet  become  standardized  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that  argument. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think,  however,  you  would  save  some  money. 

Mr.  Page.  That  might  not  be  so,  because  the  same  thing  might  take 
place  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  fire  apparatus  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  building  of  passenger  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Mr.  Howard.  Macon,  Ga.,  was  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  motorize 
its  department  at  one  lick,  and  I  think  that  some  of  their  apparatus 
has  become  obsolete.    They  did  it  in  1912  or  1913. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Now,  as  to  these  two  fire  engines,  motor  driven, 
we  desire  to  put  one  of  them  at  No.  22  engine  company,  at  Bright- 
wood,  to  replace  a  horse-drawn  fire  engine  and  horse-drawn  hose 
wagon  now  in  service  there.  The  other  is  for  the  new  engine  com- 
pany to  relieve  No.  20  engine  company,  appropriated  for  by  the 
Sixty-second  Congress.  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  failed  to  pro- 
vide apparatus  for  this  house.  That  is  a  new  house  that  will  be  con- 
structed and  will  be  ready  when  this  appropriation  comes  along. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  new  fire  house  on  the  Connecticut  Road? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  ask  for  six  motor-driven 
tractors.  It  is  proposed  under  this  appropriation  to  purchase  six 
motor-driven  tractors,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $4,500  each,  and 
install  them  on  the  following  apparatus:  To  propel  steam  fire  engine 
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« 

No.  11  engine  house,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Irving  and  Kenyon 
Streets  NW.;  to  propel  steam  fire  engine  No.  6  engine  house,  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  NW.;  to 
propel  steam  fire  engine  No.  10  engine  house,  Maryland  Avenue,  be- 
tween Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  NE.;  to  propel  steam  fire 
engine  No.  14  engine  house,  Eighth  Street,  between  D  and  E  Streets 
NW. ;  to  propel  steam  fire  engine  No.  23  engine  house,  G  Street,  be- 
tween Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Streets  NW. ;  to  propel  65- 
foot  aerial  hook  and  ladder  truck  No.  10  truck  house,  K  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Four-and-a-half  Streets  SW.  Then,  for  six  com- 
bination chemical  and  hose  wagons,  motor  driven.  It  is  proposed  to 
purchase  five  of  them  to  replace  the  five  horse-drawn  wagons  in  the 
engine  companies  which  are  to  be  provided  with  tractors  for  en- 

fines  as  outlined  just  above.  The  other  wagon  is  to  be  installed  in 
To.  25  engine  house,  Congress  Heights,  to  replace  a  horse-drawn 
chemical  engine  now  in  service  there,  so  that  we  can  get  over  that 
wide  territory  very  much  better. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  hilly  territory. 

Mr.  Brown  low.  Yes;  and  we  can  command  that  territory  very 
much  better  with  motor  vehicles.  We  ask  for  three  aerial  hook  and 
ladder  trucks.  One  is  to  replace  an  old  horse-drawn  truck  with  a 
hand-raising  ladder,  which  has  been  in  the  department  for  23  years, 
and  which  is  no  longer  fit  for  service  in  a  modern  fire  department. 
The  truck  referred  to  is  now  in  service  in  No.  4  truck  house,  M  Street 
NW.,  near  New  Jersey  Avenue.  Then  we  ask  for  another  to  replace 
an  old-style  horse-drawn  truck  with  hand-raising  ladder,  which  has 
been  in  the  department  for  14  years,  and  which  should  be  retired  from 
active  service  and  placed  on  the  reserve  list  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency only.  It  is  in  service  at  No.  9  truck  house,  Lanier  Place,  near 
Adams  Mill  Road  NW.  The  other  hook  and  ladder  truck  asked  for 
is  to  replace  an  old-style  horse-drawn  truck  with  hand-raising  ladder, 
which  has  been  in  service  15  years,  and  which  should  now  be  retired 
from  active  service  and  placed  on  the  reserve  list  for  use  in  emergency 
only.  It  is  now  in  service  in  No.  2  truck  house,  M  Street,  near  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW. 

INSTALLING  STEAM  HEAT  IN  ENGINE  AND  TRUCK  HOUSES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  installing  steam  heat  in  engine 
and  truck  houses,  $5,000."  Is  that  because  of  the  motorization  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  danger  from  open  fires  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  use  of 
stoves  in  engine  and  truck  houses  as  rapidly  as  appropriations  can  be 
secured  for  the  installation  of  steam  heat.  This  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  motorization  of  the  fire  department,  as  the  use  of  stoves  is 
prohibited  in  buildings  in  which  motor  vehicles  or  apparatus  are 
stored.  When  we  put  in  motor-driven  apparatus  instead  of  the  horse 
drawn,  we  have  to  take  the  stoves  out.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  steam  heat. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  current  law  we  appropriated  $5,000  for  installing 
steam  heat  in  engine  and  truck  houses.  In  this  bill  you  have  an  item 
asking  for  the  same  amount.  What  is  being  done  with  that  appro- 
priation ? 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  I  will  have  to  get  that  information. 
Col.  Ktjtz.  We  provided  for  installation  in  four  houses. 
Mr.  Page.  That  was  the  information  I  wanted. 
Mr.  Brownlow  (reading) : 

Under  the  item  "  For  installing  steam  heat  in  engine  and  truck  houses,  $5,000," 
the  following  houses  will  be  benefited  during  the  current  fiscal  year:  No.  3 
truck  house,  Fourteenth  Street  and  Ohio  Avenue  NW. ;  No.  11  engine  house, 
Fourteenth  Street,  between  Irving  and  Kenyon  Streets  NW. ;  No.  4  truck  house, 
M  Street,  near  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1917,  if  the  same  amount  be  appropriated,  the  following 
houses  will  be  benefited :  No.  2  truck  house,  M  Street,  near  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW. ;  No.  6  truck  house,  Park  Road,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Streets  NW. ;  No.  1  engine  house,  K  Street,  between  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
Streets  NW. 

This  will  still  leave  12  houses  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  install  steam 
heat  on  account  of  the  contemplated  motorization  of  the  apparatus. 


Thursday,  January  13, 1916. 

FEEE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  THEODORE  W.  NOTES,  PRESIDENT  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES;  MB.  D.  A.  EDWARDS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES;  AND  MB.  GEORGE  F.  BOWEBMAN,  LIBRARIAN. 

Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  statement  for  the  trustees 
in  respect  to  the  library  estimates  will  be  made  this  year,  if  you  will 
permit,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legisla- 
tion. The  librarian  will,  as  usual,  explain  and  defend  the  estimates 
in  detail;  and  if  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  trustees  of  the 
library  in  respect  to  the  radical  amendment  proposed  to  the  law  of 
1896,  creating  the  library,  in  respect  to  appointments  is  desired  I 
am  to  represent  the  trustees  in  opposition  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Page.  At  this  time  I  do  not  think  we  will  go  into  that  legisla- 
tive provision,  because  that  is  one  of  those  things  we  can  not  do  with- 
out further  authority  of  law,  and  we  desire  this  morning  to  go  more 
into  the  estimates  that  have  been  submitted.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  general  statement  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  if  at  any  time  this  other  * 
matter  is  taken  up  we  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  a  general  statement 
concerning  the  library,  but  the  technical  statements  regarding  the 
workings  of  it  in  the  estimates,  etc.,  will  be  turned  over  to  Dr.  Bower- 
man,  as  he  is  connected  with  that  line  of  work.  I  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  library  last  spring,  and  I  started  at  once  to  find  out 
how  the  library  was  run,  and  everything  I  could  about  it.  I  had  never 
patronized  the  library  very  much,  because  I  have  always  made  it  a 
point  to  buy  the  books  that  were  required  by  me  and  my  family,  and 
m  that  way  I  have  accumulated  a  considerable  personal  library.  So, 
when  I  was  appointed  a  trustee  I  found  an  entirely  new  field  there, 
and  being  much  interested  in  it  I  went  into  it  in  considerable  detail. 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  in  an  offhand  way,  without  trying  to  be 
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technical  at  all,  what  I  found  in  the  library.  The  Parcel  Post  Serv- 
ice is  being  used  at  this  time  by  many  people,  and  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  that. 

I  found  in  the  library  a  department  that  was  very  useful  to  prac- 
tically everyone,  and  that  is  the  clipping  bureau.  We  have  all  found 
it  necessary  in  our  line  of  work  to  get  clippings  from  various  publi- 
cations, although  the  most  of  us  do  not  undertake  to  attend  to  thai 
work  ourselves.  So  the  Public  Library  has  taken  up  that  work,  and 
we  have  there  what  I  would  call  an  every  man's  clipping  bureau. 
They  have  a  clerk  in  the  library  who  makes  it  his  business  to  go 
over  various  publications,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  and  clip  out 
the  articles  that  would  probably  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
library. 

Mr.  Page.  Pardon  me  one  minute.  It  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
the  chairman  of  your  board  and  of  every  other  newspaper  man  in 
this  country  to  suppose  that  every  clipping  in  the  newspapers  was 
not  of  some  interest  to  every  reader  of  the  iibrary;  but  I  want  to 
know  what  particular  class  of  readers  uses  this  service.  Along  what 
lines  are  the  clippings  made? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Along  practically  every  line,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  Page.  Are  they  formulated  and  tabulated  under  certain  heads? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  are  some  of  those  heads? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  yesterday  I  went  there  and  said  I  wanted 
some  clippings  on  the  subject  of  socialism,  and  they  took  me  to  the 
socialism  section,  where  the  clippings  on  that  subject  were  available. 
Then  I  said  I  wanted  clippings  on  the  line  of  addresses  on  Mother's 
Day,  and  I  was  then  shown  that  bunch  of  clippings.  That  is  true  all 
along  the  line,  including  the  mechanical  lines.  I  think  they  try  to 
reach  around  to  the  whole  people.  The  news  items,  of  course,  would 
not  be  clipped,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  they  simply  clip  the  general 
articles. 

Mr.  Page.  Excuse  the  interruption.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Another  part  of  the  library  in  which  I  was  very 
much  interested  is  the  children's  sections.  I  served  for  a  great  many 
years  as  a  teacher  in  schools,  and  I  am,  of  course,  interested  in  chil- 
dren. I  found  there  a  very  large  room  devoted  exclusively  to  chil- 
dren's works,  and  that  room  was  supplied  with  long,  low  tables. 
Besides  these  tables  were  a  number  of  small  chairs  for  the  use  of  the 
small  fellows,  as  well  as  some  larger  chairs  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  I  found  a  great  crowd  of  comparatively  young  children  in 
there,  and  all  around  on  the  shelves  were  books  classified  according 
to  the  grades  of  the  children.  There  were  clerks  in  there  who  would 
supply  the  children  with  the  books,  and  the  children  would  sit  at  the 
tables  and  read.  I  could  tell  from  the  earnestness  that  the  little  fel- 
lows were  putting  into  it  that  they  were  looking  up  something  that 
the  teachers  had  suggested  to  them  during  the  day.  There  were  a 
number  of  little  fellows  not  over  9  or  10  years  of  age,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  high  school.  They  seemed  to  be  so  much  interested  in 
the  work  that  I  thought  that  was  certainly  a  very  good  field.  Now, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  endeavor  to  get  books  out  among 
the  children.  As  we  know,  children  have  to  see  books  before  they 
will  ever  become  interested  in  them.    Really,  children  do  not  often 
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like  books.  I  know  that  my  boys  are  that  way.  But  if  you  show  a 
child  some  book  that  catches  his  eye,  either  through  a  picture  or 
something  of  that  sort,  he  immediately  takes  an  interest  in  it  and 
will  often  read  it.  I  have  two  little  fellows  who  disliked  books  about 
as  much  as  their  father  did  when  he  was  voung  before  these  books 
were  brought  to  their  attention.  These  boots  are  loaded  into  baskets 
at  the  Public  Library  and  sent  out  to  the  school  buildings,  according 
to  the  grades,  and  when  they  reach  the  school  building  they  are  sent 
to  the  various  rooms  in  the  building.  I  know  that  my  little  fellows 
looked  over  those  books  and  became  interested  in  them,  and  after  that 
they  would  get  these  library  books  and  bring  them  home  to  read 
when  otherwise  they  would  not  have  thought  of  getting  the  library 
books. 

Mr.  Page.  You  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  your  statement  the 
fact  that  you  had  a  considerable  library  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  it  happen  that  the  books  obtained  from  the  library 
were  duplicated  by  those  in  your  library  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir.  These  are  a  class  of  books  adapted  to  chil- 
dren of  the  various  grades. 

Another  department  of  the  library  in  which  I  was  also  interested 
was  the  industrial  department.  This  is  a  large  room  also,  and  has 
several  tables  in  it  and  is  intended  for  the  industrial  workers  of  the 
city.  In  there  you  will  find  technical  books;  you  will  find  books 
on  the  subject  of  building,  sewer  construction,  the  care  of  poultry, 
etc.,  and  on  all  of  the  subjects  that  working  people  are  apt  to  be  in- 
terested in.  I  have  gone  over  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  especially 
in  the  evening,  and  have  found  large  numbers  of  working  men  there. 
Some  of  them  were  employees  of  the  District  Government,  who  were 
there  probably  in  connection  with  some  particular  line  of  work  that 
they  were  carrying  out.  They  could  go  there  and  get  those  books, 
look  them  over,  and  find  exactly  what  they  wanted.  Now,  the  only 
criticism  I  had  to  offer  as  to  that  industrial  department  was  this, 
that  that  department  of  the  library,  as  well  as  other  departments, 
was  conducted  by  a  young  woman.  The  young  woman  was  efficient, 
but  in  that  particular  r<3om  there  ought  to  be  a  young  man  who  has 
had  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  civil  engineering.  He  would  be 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  the  industrial  workers  of  the  city,  because 
he  could  easily  point  out  to  them  where  to  find  the  information  re- 
quired. But,  or  course,  there  is  no  appropriation  provided  for  a 
civil  engineer  in  the  library,  and  as  a  result  they  can  not  have  any. 
In  fact,  I  was  told  that  there  were  only  two  men  employees  in  the 
library;  that  is,  the  librarian  and  the  assistant  librarian,  aside  from 
the  pages  and  messengers.    All  the  others  are  women. 

Here  is  a  thought  that  came  to  me  awhile  ago :  I  visited  the  Dis- 
trict Jail  at  Occoquan  some  time  ago,  and  looked  it  over.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  it  except  as  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  any  sort  of  educational  training  for  the  young  men 
there.  In  the  course  of  a  year  many  young  men  are  sent  down  there 
on  short-term  sentences.  They  are  down  there  breaking  stone,  and 
they  come  back  after  serving  their  sentences  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  men  as  formerly.  I  reported  this  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, and  either  acting  on  that  suggestion  or  some  other  suggestion 
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they  have  now  established  a  school  at  Occoquan,  and  these  men  can 
study  there  for  three  hours  a  day.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
form  the  habit  of  reading,  because  of  this  service,  and  that  habit 
may  go  with  them  when  they  leave  the  institution.  Now,  T  was  won- 
dering if  we  could  not  bring  books  of  the  right  sort  to  the  homes  of 
these  men,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  at 
home,  instead  of  having  them  go  to  Occoquan  and  establish  the  habit 
there. 

There  was  an  old  lady  who  gave  me  an  idea  the  other  day  by  telling 
me  of  something  that  happened  in  her  own  home.  She  said  she  had 
two  boys  who  disliked  books.  She  said  they  had  to  go  to  school  until 
they  were  14  years  old,  but  that  they  always  disliked  books. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  on  the  street,  and 
she  was  always  afraid  that  they  would  get  into  bad  company  and 
acquire  bad  habits.  She  said  that  one  day  one  of  the  children,  a 
little  girl,  brought  home  a  book  from  the  library.  The  little  girl 
began  reading  this  book  after  supper,  and  the  boys  listened  to  it.  It 
caught  their  attention,  and  instead  of  going  out  on  the  street  that 
night,  as  they  usually  did,  they  stayed  at  home  and  took  turns  read- 
ing the  book  until  they  had  read  it  all  the  way  through.  One  of  them 
spoke  up  and  said,  "  I  have  had  a  lot  more  fun  here  than  I  would 
have  had  standing  on  a  street  corner."  Then  they  found  that  they 
could  get  these  books  from  the  library  by  having  a  card,  and  she 
said,  "  All  of  my  boys  have  library  cards  and  are  using  the  books 
regularly,  and  every  night  these  boys  gather  around  the  dining-room 
table  and  spend  their  evenings  reading  something  that  is  interesting 
to  them."  She  said,  "  Really,  you  would  hardly  think  they  were  the 
same  boys." 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Edwards,  what  you  are  saying  is  very  interesting, 
but  I  am  struck  with  the  thought  that  this  work  of  getting  results — 
reaching  the  family  and  reaching  out  and  acquainting  the  com- 
munity with  the  privileges  of  the  library — is  a  function  that  belongs 
to  the  library  organization  or  to  those  who  are  the  directors  of  that 
institution,  or  trustees.  What  you  are  saying  has  a  very  much 
greater  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  the  library  by  the  library 
organization  and  the  information  that  should  go  out  from  that 
organization  than  it  has  upon  appropriations. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  the  importance  of  the  library 
work  that  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  and  I  believe  that  this  com- 
mittee is  also  interested  in  the  library.  Now,  I  suppose  this  state- 
ment is  made  whenever  any  statement  is  made  at  all  concerning 
salaries,  but  when  I  go  through  the  library  I  find  that  the  clerks  all 
seem  to  be  worked  at  a  high  nervous  tension.  They  seem  to  have 
more  work  than  they  can  honestly  carry  along  and  do  well  without 
injury  to  their  own  health.  Now,  the  business  of  that  library,  I  am 
told  from  the  reports  here — and  not  being  an  old  trustee,  I  take  this 
from  the  reports — the  business  of  that  library  has  increased  twice  as 
fast  as  the  appropriations  during  the  last  11  years.  That  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  clerical  force  to  increase  their  speed  from  year  to 
vear.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  heads  of  a  department,  Miss 
Latimer,  who  is  a  sister  of  Judge  Latimer,  and  she  said  they  were 
all  strained  to  the  very  limit;  she  said  some  of  them  had  broken 
down  nervously  and  had  quit  the  library,  and  others  were  going  at 
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their  very  limit  to  keep  up.  She  said  they  were  always  afraid  that 
there  would  be  a  snap  and  they  would  have  to  go  out.  I  came  up 
there  a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards  and  found  that  she  was  one  who 
had  been  obliged  to  go  out,  and  for  the  last  two  months  she  has  been 
lying  in  a  hospital  exceedingly  ill  from  the  effects  of  overwork.  She 
loaded  over  40  of  those  baskets  to  be  sent  to  the  public  schools  that 
I  mentioned  a  while  ago  in  a  dav.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient force  in  the  library  to  enable  them  to  work  without  this  over- 
strain. There  ought  to  be  sufficient  help  there  so  that  when  people 
go  to  the  library  to  make  inquiries  concerning  books  the  clerks  can 
spare  the  time  to  tell  the  people  something  about  where  they  should 
go  or  to  give  them  information.  But  as  it  is  now  it  seems  to  tra 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  stop  five  minutes  for  that  kind  of 
work,  because  when  they  stop  there  is  that  much  extra  work  piling 
up  for  them. 

When  this  library  building  was  donated  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  also 
donated  $350,000  with  which  to  build  branch  libraries  throughout 
the  District.  Only  $40,000  of  that  fund  has  been  used,  and  that  was 
used  in  building  the  library  at  Takoma  Park.  There  are  $310,000 
still  due  the  District  for  the  building  of  branch  libraries  at  any  time 
Congress  sees  fit  to  have  them  built.  I  understand  that  the  trustees 
have  not  asked  to  have  them  put  up,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  man  the  one  library.  I  think  the  home  ought  to 
come  before  anything  else,  and  if  we  could  have  branch  libraries  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  the  privileges  of  the  library  would  be 
brought  more  closely  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  If  a  man  has  to 
travel  some  three  or  four  miles  in  order  to  get  a  book,  he  will  fre- 
quently do  without  it.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  along  the  general 
lines. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  various  salaries  now 
paid  in  the  library.  Drr  Bowerman  has  been  in  the  library  for 
nearly  12  years,  tie  has  had  no  increase  of  salary  since  1909.  His 
salary  was  then  increased  from  $3,250  to  $3,500.  This  salary  is  not 
over  three-fifths  of  the  average  salary  paid  in  cities  of  this  size 
throughout  the  country.  The  salary  paid  at  Cleveland  is  $7,000 ;  at 
Pittsburgh,  $6,000;  at  Springfield,  $5,000;  at  Seattle,  $5,000;  and 
so  on,  showing  that  the  librarian  gets  much  less  pay  here  than  in 
cities  of  similar  size.  I  see  by  the  report  that  there  are  but  three 
persons  in  the  library  who  receive  more  than  $1,000  a  year,  the 
librarian,  the  assistant  librarian,  and  the  chief  of  the  circulation 
department.  The  assistant  librarian,  Mr.  Thompson,  I  found  to  be 
a  very  efficient  man.  He  is  a  highly  educated  man  and  is  thoroughly 
trained  for  the  work.  He  gets  $1,500  a  year.  The  girls  who  enter 
the  work  start  at  $480  a  year,  or  $40  per  month,  and  go  up  by  slow 
stages  to  about  $720,  as  far  as  the  regular  clerks  are  concerned. 
Now,  as  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  those  getting  $480  do  practically 
the  same  work  as  those  getting  $720  in  the  regular  Government  de- 
partments. I  think  that  these  salaries  should  be  pushed  up  a  little, 
and  that  there  should  also  be  an  increase  in  the  force  in  the  library 
so  that  Dr.  Bowerman  can  carry  out  these  various  schemes  for 
bringing  books  home  to  the  people,  and  have  the  library  used  even 
more  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

I  have  here  some  extracts  from  the  report  that  are  what  I  call  the 
important  features  of  it. 
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Mr.  Page.  You  can  put  into  the  record  the  references  to  those 
particular  portions  .of  the  report  of  the  librarian  and  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  which  you  consider  most  important. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

"  Washington's  comparatively  meager  outlay,"  page  7. 

"Municipal  library  expenditures  and  circulation,  per  capita,  1914  or  1915," 
page  32. 
"  Low  per  capita  library  expenditure,"  page  8. 
"  Discreditably  small  percentage  of  library  outlay,"  page  8. 
•*  Washington  abnormally  low  only  in  library  expenditure,"  page  9. 
"  Expenditures  for  schools  and  libraries,"  page  33. 
"A  larger  and  better  paid  library  force,"  page  10. 
44  Increase  of  librarian's  salary  an  urgent  need." 
11  Wonderful  growth  of  library's  usefulness,"  page  11. 

NEW  EMPLOYEES  AND  INCREASES  IN  SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  Dr.  Bowerman,  I  notice  from  the  tabulation  on  page  34 
of  this  bill  that  you  are  asking  in  these  estimates  for  13  new  employ- 
ments. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  The  salaries  aggregate  $13,040.  You  are  asking  in- 
creases in  the  compensation  of  51  present  employees,  these  increases 
aggregating  $6,440.  How  many  people  are  employed  by  the  library, 
including  the  Takoma  Park  library  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  The  regular  staff  provides  for  76  employees. 
That  includes  the  professional  staff,  which  numbers  47,  the  building 
staff,  which  numbers  14,  and  the  messengers  and  pages  numbering  15. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that,  in  your  estimate,  you  have  asked  for  an  increase 
of  salary  for  51  of  the  76  employees  of  the  library  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  them.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the 
first  increase  which  relates  to  your  own  salary.  For  librarian  you 
ask  $5,000  instead  of  $3,500.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like 
to  say  anything  about  that.  Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  it  in  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  would  prefer  not  to.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr. 
Edwards  wants  to  make  any  statement  about  that  he  can  do  so.  He 
could  speak  on  that  point  without  embarrassment;  or,  perhaps,  you 
would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Noyes  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Page.  As  Mr.  Edwards  has  already  made  a  statement  com- 
paring the  salary  paid  here  with  those  paid  in  other  cities,  unless 
there  is  something  else  you  want  presented  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  general  statements  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Page.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  should  much  prefer,  rather  than  make  any 
general  statement,  to  have  you  go  down  to  the  central  library  and 
go  around  with  me,  so  that  I  could  make  this  thing  concrete  to  you. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  the  work  that  we  are  actually  doing  there. 
I  should  like  to  show  you  the  character,  extent,  and  quality  of  the 
work,  and  let  you  see  how  good  it  is  or  how  bad  it  is ;  that  is,  how 
much  it  lacks  from  coming  up  to  standard.  That  would  be  my  pref- 
erence rather  than  to  talk  abstractly  here  away  from  the  institution, 
without  being  able  to  visualize  it.     My  main  function  to-day,  of 
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course,  is  to  answer  questions  on  specific  items  or  groups  of  items.  I 
should,  however,  like  to  mention  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  present 
appropriation  for  this  institution  is  unjust  to  the  public  and  unjust 
to  the  staff. 

First,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  public  in 
that  there  are  too  many  and  too  frequent  resignations  from  the 
staff.  The  constituency  can  not  get  acquainted  with  the  library  peo- 
ple. A  library  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  leisurely  place,  a  place 
where  one  can  go  and  get  expert  advice,  but,  as  Mr.  Edwards  told 
you,  we  are  so  keyed  up  trying  to  get  the  work  dispatched  that  there 
is  nothing  leisurely  about  the  place.  Often  people  crowd  up  to  the 
main  delivery  desk  six  and  eight  deep.  That  is  not  an  exaggeration. 
They  are  often  eight  deep  there  after  the  departments  are  out  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  no  leisureliness  about  that,  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  find  out  individual  requirements  and  question  them 
more  closely  as  to  what  they  want  and  then  give  them  expert  advice. 
There  is  only  time  for  people  to  hand  in  their  slips  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient skill  to  look  up  what  they  want  in  the  catalogues.  The  library 
people  must  dispose  of  the  visitors  quickly  and  get  rid  of  them  in 
order  that  they  may  go  on  to  serve  others.  That  is  the  situation 
now,  and  it  is  unjust  to  the  public.  It  is  on  too  mechanical  a  basis. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  educational.  The  library  is  an  educational  in- 
stitution, or  it  ought  to  be.  People  come  to  the  librarian  as  to  a 
teacher,  because  they  feel  that  it  is  educational  work.  It  is  educa- 
tional work,  and  it  ought  to  be  more  so. 

Mr.  Howard.  At  what  time  of  the  day  is  this  rush  on  at  the  library ; 
after  the  departments  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  The  rush  comes  as  soon  as  the  schools  are  out  in 
the  afternoon,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the  library  closes  at  night, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  lull  at  the  supper  hour ;  the  rush  is  often 
very  fierce. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  shelf  handlings  do  you  have  in  a  year  in 
this  library ;  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Our  home  circulation  was  803,000  volumes  last 
year.  Bight  here,  without  any  invidious  comparisons,  the  Baltimore 
Library  spent  $100,000  last  year  and  circulated  653,000  volumes.  We 
spent  last  year  $76,000  and  circulated  803,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  is  that  done — by  the  applicants  for  the  books 
coming  in.  person  for  them,  or  do  you  have  a  messenger  service  at 
the  library  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  To  send  out  books  by  messenger  is  beyond  our 
dreams.  Practically  all  of  the  books  are  given  out  over  the  counter. 
The  great  majority  of  them  are  handled  that  way.  We  do  use  the 
parcel  post,  already  referred  to,  but  it  is  only  for  a  small  fraction 
of  the  circulation.  Then  we  send  books  to  the  schools,  and  from  a 
school  collection  of  about  11,000  volumes  we  circulated  last  year 
140,000  through  the  agency  of  schools. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  volumes  have  you  in  the  library  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  volumes. 
We  send  every  day  to  the  District  Building  a  good  many  books  in 
connection  with  the  technical  processes  of  the  engineer  department  to 
enable  them  to  answer  specific  questions.  We  also  have  a  station  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  we  have  stations  in  the  social  settlements  of  the 
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city  through  which  we  distribute  books.  We  utilize  in  the  circulation 
of  books  166  different  agencies.  A  good  many  people  think  that  the 
Free  Public  Librkry  of  Washington  consists  simply  of  the  building 
at  Mount  Vernon  Square,  but  the  system  is  not  confined  to  that.  We 
ought  to  have  a  system  of  branches;  but  we  do,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  not  having  branches,  distribute  books  to  the  far  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  for  that  purpose  we  utilize  the  schools  and  every 
available  agency  in  sight  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so.  But  it  has 
got  to  the  point  now,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  we  have 
been  systematically  saying  "  No  "  to  requests  for  any  further  exten- 
sion  of  the  work.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  one  of  our  citizens' 
associations  told  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  they  wanted  to  establish 
a  small  reading  room,  and  he  asked  me, "  Can't  you  send  us  books  and 
let  us  distribute  them  ?  "  I  said,  "  We  can  not  do  it ;  my  spirit  is  with 
you,  but  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  such  extension  work."  As  I 
said,  we  have  been  systematically  saying  "  No  "  to  all  such  demands 
that  have  been  coming  in  to  us.  If  we  were  able  to  grant  such  re- 
quests, the  demand  would  be  even  greater  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  course,  the  working  force  in  a  library  does  not 
so  much  depend  upon  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  but 
upon  the  demand  for  those  volumes.  Is  this  demand  for  books  from 
the  general  public  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  general  public,  which  has  been 
partly  stimulated,  as  the  chairman  suggested  in  his  comment  on  Mr. 
Edwards's  remarks.  The  library  must  have  the  means  for  stimu- 
lating the  demand  for  its  wares.  We  believe  in  that.  If  we  could 
meet  the  demands  upon  the  library  we  would  use  even  greater  efforts 
in  that  direction;  but  there  again  the  publicity  work  or  the  adver- 
tising, as  it  may  be  called,  has  had  to  be  stopped,  because  every 
such  activity  brings  upon  us  a  flood  of  new  demands  which  we  can  not 
meet. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did  not  mean  to  break  the  continuity  of  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  am  glad  you  did,  Mr.  Howard.  During  the 
winter  months,  when  these  demands  are  greatest,  we  do  not  have  by 
any  means  our  full  operating  force.  During  the  winter,  especially, 
there  is  an  average  absence  on  account  of  illness  of  between  20  and  25 
per  cent.  That  is  particularly  true  when  grippe  weather  prevails,  and 
that  is  during  the  heaviest  time  of  the  year  for  our  work. 

Mr.  Page.  Just  at  this  point,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Howard's  question 
of  a  few  moments  ago,  you  stated  that  the  number  of  books  circulated 
by  the  library  was  something  over  800,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  803,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Page.  And  your  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $72,100 ; 
this  would  make  the  cost  of  circulation  per  volume  9  cents? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  any  comparative  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  cir- 
culation in  other  libraries  located  in  comparable  cities? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  You  will  find  them  on  page  32  of  the  annual 
library  report  for  1915,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  given  to  each  member 
of  the  committee.  That  table  includes  all  of  the  public  libraries  in 
the  31  cities  above  200,000  in  population  in  the  United  States.  That 
table  shows  the  estimated  population,  the  expenditures  for  library 
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purposes,  the  per  capita  expenditures,  the  home  circulation,  the  ex- 
penditures per  volume  circulated,  and  the  per  capita  circulation  of 
each  city.  Now,  you  will  see  that  the  average  cost  per  volume  of 
circulation  is  11.2  cents  for  all  of  the  cities  above  200,000  in  popula- 
tion, while  the  cost  in  Washington  is  9£  cents  per  volume.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  them  the  cost  per  volume  of  circulation  is  greater  than 
here.    That  table  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Now,  another  way  in  which  the  present  appropriation  is  unjust 
to  the  public  is  that  the  library  is  unable  to  utilize  its  full  resources. 
In  a  report  for  December,  which  has  been  handed  to  me,  it  was  stated 
that  in  this  matter  of  the  delivery  of  books  to  the  schools  there  was 
an  average  every  day  of  54  unfilled  orders  for  these  little  groups  of 
books.  These  are  little  libraries  consisting  of  from  50  to  100  volumes 
that  are  sent  to  the  grade  rooms,  where  they  stay  for  a  few  months. 
That  little  collection  of  books  of  11,000  volumes,  small  as  it  is,  is  not 
worked  to  its  full  capacity,  simply  because  we  have  not  the  force  to 
utilize  all  of  our  resources. 

The  present  scale  of  salaries  is  unjust  to  the  staff.  It  is  unjust  to 
pay  professionally  trained  people  such  low  salaries  as  we  do.  We 
Ought  to  be  able  to  induce  them  to  remain  contentedly  in  their  posi- 
tions instead  of  having  them  constantly  uneasy  and  taking  civil- 
service  examinations  for  appointments  elsewhere.  Every  time  there 
is  a  civil-service  examination  for  library  positions  under  the  United 
States  Government  I  am  sure  to  have  from  two  to  six  or  eight  appli- 
cations for  leave  of  absence  for  that  day,  and  just  as  surely  as  the 
examinations  are  held  we  lose  two  or  three  of  our  people  out  of  the 
number  that  take  the  examination.  They  are  constantly  going  out 
to  get  better  salaries.  I  maintain  also  that  parents  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  pay  both  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  library  and  then  to 
support  in  part  their  daughters  who  are  working  in  the  library. 
That  is  to  say,  the  salaries  they  get  are  not  equal  to  their  keep. 
These  individuals  are  subsidizing  the  library  in  that  way,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  library  can  not  pay  their  daughters  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  Page.  Doctor,  is  there  any  lack  of  applications  on  your  wait- 
ing list  for  employment  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  No,  sir.  May  I  further  answer  your  question  by 
describing  my  methods  of  appointment? 

Mr.  Page.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  will  describe  to  you  our  method  of  recruiting 
the  staff.  Library  work  is  professional;  it  is  a  learned  profession, 
if  you  please.  Mr.  Edwards  has  called  the  assistants  clerks,  but  I 
never  use  that  term.  I  call  th^m  library  assistants.  I  try  to  make 
them  realize  that  they  are  members  of  a  learned  profession,  even 
though  the  salaries  are  small. 

Mr.  Page.  Still,  they  have  to  learn  this  profession  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  learn  it.  We  are  seldom 
able  to  get  college  graduates  at  these  salaries ;  but  I  think  the  city  of 
Washington  ought  to  have  a  public  library  that  will  draw  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  both  college  graduates  and 
library-school  graduates. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  that  condition  apply  alone  to  Washington  and  not 
to  other  public  libraries? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  No,  sir ;  but  ours  ought  not  to  be  the  only  library, 
or  practically  the  only  library,  of  which  it  is  true,  as  it  is  to-day, 
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that  very  few  members  of  the  staff  are  college  educated  and  library- 
school  trained.  Practically  all  the  other  libraries  have  as  their  heads 
of  departments  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  higher  assistants 
people  who  are  college  graduates  and  library-school  graduates.  Now, 
we  almost  never  get  library-school  graduates  on  our  staff.  We  are 
constantly  discovering  fine  people  who  make  good  librarians,  and 
then  what  happens?  They  very  frequently  go  away  to  library 
schools  after  they  have  come  to  us  and  got  a  start  and  are  fired 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  profession,  and  we  are  very  seldom  able  to 
get  them  back.  They  write  to  me  after  finishing  their  courses,  and 
the  best  I  can  do  is  to  tell  them,  "  I  can  pay  you  the  small  salary 
you  were  paid  when  you  left  us."  Occasionally  I  get  them  back 
when,  for  personal  reasons  or  family  reasons,  they  want  to  come 
back,  even  at  the  small  salaries  I  am  now  able  to  pay.  These  are  the 
only  cases  where  I  ever  get  them  back.  I  could  mention  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  people  who  have  gone  out  from  us  and  whom 
we  ought  to  get  back.  Tney  are  in  other  cities,  and  the  Washington 
public  is  not  having  the  benefit  of  their  skilled  services. 

In  order  not  to  get  the  type  of  assistant  that  the  library  salaries 
ought  in  reason  to  enable  us  to  get — that  is,  untrained  people,  inferior 
in  education  and  in  personality  and  generally  incompetent — this 
library  has  for  the  last  12  years,  dispairing  of  ever  getting  people 
trained  in  the  library  schools,  conducted  a  library  training  class, 
from  which  our  staff  is  recruited  in  practically  all  cases.  We  have, 
as  you  suggest,  a  very  large  number  of  applications  for  entrance  to 
that  class,  both  from  Washington  and  other  places.  Every  year  we 
have  something  like  50  applications,  and  we  admit  to  the  examina- 
tion possible  25.  Out  of  that  number  10  or  12  pass  the  examination 
for  entrance  to  the  class.  We  require  that  they  shall  be  at  least  high- 
school  graduates,  and  not  infrequently  we  get  college  graduates  as 
well,  though  not  as  often  as  we  would  like,  but  as  often  as  we  could 
expect  at  the  salaries  we  pay.  They  then  serve  an  eight  months'  ap- 
prenticeship. After  taking  that  entrance  examination  they  have 
examinations  at  every  point  through  the  course.  We  have  lectures 
and  occasionally  some  by  distinguished  outside  lecturers,  who  are 
induced  to  contribute  their  services.  By  such  outside  lectures  cul- 
tural elements  are  introduced  into  the  technical  course.  We  have 
the  members  of  the  class  serve  in  the  various  library  departments, 
and  efficiency  tests  are  made  all  the  way  through.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  in  this  course  a  civil-service  examination  eight  months 
long  for  these  people.  By  that  means  we  eliminate  those  who  are 
deficient  in  education,  or  who  do  not  develop  under  training,  and 
especially  those  who  are  deficient  in  personality  and  who  are  not 
suitable  people  to  meet  the  public.  The  rest  of  them  are  retained. 
Until  two  or  three  years  ago  they  were  appointed  to  library  positions 
at  $30  per  month,  but  now  the  minimum  salary  to  which  they  are 
appointed  is  $40  per  month.    In  seasons  of  excessive  resignations  the 

fromotions  are  relatively  rapid  up  to  $45  and  $50  per  month,  but 
have  on  my  staff  to-day  people  who  have  been  with  me  four  and  five 
years  who  are  now  getting  $45  per  month.  The  great  majority  of 
them,  however,  including  some  of  the  most  enterprising  ones,  are 
taking  these  civil-service  examinations.  They  go  from  us  con- 
stantly— from  $40  or  $45  per  month  with  us  to  library  positions  in 
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Government  departments,  at  from  $60  to  $70  and  $80  per  month, 
with  the  prospect,  which  is  often  very  soon  realized,  of  promotion 
to  $1,200  or  $1,500  per  annum.  I  think  I  might  say  without  egotism 
that  people  trained  in  our  library  are  people  who  are  wanted  in  the 
Government  department  libraries.  The  fact  that  they  have  served 
with  us  and  have  had  our  training  seems  to  constitute  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  state  to  you  right  there  that  the 
former  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Atlanta  is  now  here 
working  in  a  department.  She  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
best  librarians  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  know  her — Miss  Katharine  Wootten. 

Mr.  Howard.  She  is  working  in  a  department  here  for  the  enor- 
mous salary  of  $60  per  month. 

Mr.  Page.  What  salary  was  she  paid  in  the  Carnegie  Library  in 
Atlanta  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  $1,200  or  $1,500  a  year  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  It  is 
a  most  remarkable  state  of  affairs,  but  I  have  found  it  very  hard 
to  get  a  position  for  an  expert  librarian  like  her — one  who  is  recog- 
nized all  over  the  country  as  an  expert  librarian — paying  over  $60 
per  month.  She  is  receiving  a  salary  of  $60  per  month  in  a  Govern- 
ment department,  and  she  is  under  the  civil  service.  That  is  the 
way  the  United  States  Government  recognizes  an  able  librarian. 
You  know  Miss  Wootten. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  she  read  a  very  excellent  paper  at  the 
American  Librarv  Association  convention  held  in  Washington  in 
1914. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  she  does  not  have  somebody  to  look  after  her, 
she  will  probably  die  at  that  salary  of  $60  per  month. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  From  my  knowledge  of  her  ability  and  my  ob- 
servation of  the  usual  advancement  m  Government  libraries,  she 
will  go  up  much  more  rapidly  than  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  hope,  with  the  help  of  ardent  friends  who  are 
looking  after  her,  that  she  will  get  some  slight  recognition  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Now,  let  me  speak  of  the  older  professional  staff 
members,  or  the  chiefs  of  divisions  in  the  library  service.  There 
are  three  chiefs  of  divisions  in  the  library  service,  or  acting  chiefs, 
getting  $720 — that  is,  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  work  of 
others  under  them  getting  $60  per  month.  In  three  cases  the  salary 
is  only  $900,  in  four  cases  it  is  only  $1,000  per  annum,  and  in  one 
case  only  is  the  salary  as  much  as  $1,200  per  annum.  The  assistant 
librarian  is  a  very  efficient  man,  and  he  is  a  man  I  am  almost  sure 
to  lose  if  we  can  not  raise  his  salary,  and  he  is  getting  only  $1,500 
per  annum.  Now,  we  had  almost  no  increase  in  this  staff  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  1915.  I  have  already  given  the 
chairman  my  thanks  for  that  increase  in  our  staff.  It  helped  us  out 
some.  It  helped  us  partly  to  catch  up  with  the  work  we  were  then 
doing,  but  it  did  not  entirely  help  us  to  catch  up.  We  breathed  a 
little  more  freely,  but  not  much.  In  1915  we  had  an  increase  of  six 
persons  on  our  staff,,  which  represented  an  8.5  per  cent  increase  in  the 
staff.  But  that  year  the  work,  as  measured  by  the  circulation  of 
books,  increased  12.5  per  cent — that  is,  the  home  circulation  increased 
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from  713,000  volumes  to  803,000  volumes,  that  being  the  circulation 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.  Now,  no  increase  whatever  in  the  staff  was 
provided  for  the  present  fiscal  year ;  nevertheless,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  we  have  had  an  increase  in  the  work  of  11  per  cent.  That 
is,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  increase  was  from  326,123  volumes 
(1915)  to  362,791  volumes  (fiscal  year  1916).  If  that  rate  of  increase 
goes  on  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  circulate  this  year 
nearly  900,000  volumes.    We  are  getting  toward  the  million  class. 

Now,  the  estimates  presented  here  are,  so  far  as  staff  is  concerned, 
substantially  the  same  as  those  that  have  been  presented  to  the  com- 
missioners for  several  years.  In  most  years  we  have  only  been  able 
to  secure  a  small  fraction  of  what  we  have  asked  for.  Occasionally 
we  have  secured  a  few  new  positions,  but  often  those  have  been  at 
lower  salaries  than  we  have  asked  for,  and  even  on  one  occasion  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  or  a  former  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, suggested  that  we  were  overstaffed.  The  trustees  and  lib- 
rarian stand  squarely  on  their  entire  estimates,  both  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  positions  and  the  estimated  salaries. 

If  the  members  of  this  committee  could  only  find  time  to  come 
down  and  look  us  over,  I  am  sure  you  would  see  that  our  requests  are 
fair  and  reasonable.  You  would  see  for  yourselves  the  overstrain 
under  which  we  are  laboring,  and  we  believe  we  could  convince  you 
of  our  great  need.  But  if  you  gentlemen  do  not  find  time  to  make 
this  intensive  study  of  the  library  that  we  should  like  to  ask  you  to 
do,  in  order  to  satisfy  you  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  request,  we 
have  another  suggestion: 

I  understand  from  time  to  time  the  Division  of  Efficiency  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  investigates  the  administration  of  offices 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  ask 
it  to  report  on  the  work  of  the  Free  Public  Library.  I  am  willing 
to  have  our  work  and  our  estimates  passed  upon  by  it  in  full  con- 
fidence that  it  will  find  our  estimates  both  as  to  numbers  of  em- 
ployees and  as  to  salaries  moderate  and  modest,  instead  of  being  in 
excess  of  our  needs  for  good  administration.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  the  general  statement  I  wanted  to  lay  before  you. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  Dr.  Bowerman,  in  line  with  what  you  said  a 
while  ago,  this  subcommittee  as  now  constituted,  in  appropriating 
for  1915  gave  to  the  library  in  appropriations  an  increase  in  round 
numbers  of  $10,000,  increasing  from  $63,880  to  $73,240  the  appro- 
priation. In  1916  the  amount  of  appropriations  is  on  a  parity  with 
the  estimates  for  that  year,  which  were  $72,100,  as  submitted  to  us. 
You  ask  in  the  estimates  now  submitted  an  increase,  as  represented 
by  appropriations,  of  $19,480,  or  in  percentage,  an  increase  of  about 
30  per  cent  over  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Our  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  submitted  to 
the  commissioners  were  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  not  recognize  in  the  light  of  what  is  possible 
and  what  is  usually  done  that  these  increases  as  to  percentage  are 
rather  large? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  in  reply  to  that  that 
if  the  library  had  had  a  proper  basic  appropriation, -and  as  the  work 
had  increased  had  gone  on  increasing  pari  passu  with  the  work  done, 
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we  would  not  be  before  you  asking  for  what  seems  a  large  percentage 
of  increase.  We  are  trying  to  catch  up,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  can 
once  catch  up  then  our  estimates  would  simply  keep  pace  with  the 
'work  done,  or  as  we  think,  in  order  to  extend  the  work  and  to  have 
a  little  bit  of  provision  made  to  look  ahead  so  as  to  provide  for 
further  growth. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  sure  you  feel  that  is  true,  but  if  you  do  it  would 
be  practically  the  only  governmental  function  that  I  know  anything 
about  that  receives  appropriations  that  once  having  asked  so  largely 
would  get  into  the  habit  of  asking  moderately. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  never  asked  for 
anything  with  the  idea  of  having  it  discounted.  We  have  asked  only 
for  the  money  we  actually  needed  to  do  the  work.  This  city,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ought  to  have  a  system  of  branch  libraries.  This  ought 
to  be  the  model  free  public  library  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  having  a  very  intelligent  community  to  cater  to,  composed  very 
considerably  of  nearly  40,000  Government  employees,  and  they  are 
people  of  a  picked  class,  highly  intelligent,  making  large  demands 
upon  us,  we  ought  to  satisfy  their  demands.  There  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
another  function  we  think  would  be  worth  the  Government's  while. 
We  should  like  to  have  people  who  come  to  the  Capital  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  not  only  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  is  the 
finest  National  library  in  the  world — — 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  And  to  which  the  citizens  of  Washington 
have  access  and  from  which  they  get  certain  advantages. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  But  it  does  not  do  the  work  of  a  free  public 
library.  In  addition  to  that  we  ought  to  have  a  model  free  public 
library.  When  people  come  to  Washington  they  are  usually  in  a 
leisurely  frame  of  mind  and  they  come  here  to  go  about  and  see  the 
beauties  of  the  city,  and  they  ought  also  to  see  what  is  being  done 
for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  city,  and  the  library  is  one  of 
those  agents. 

Mr.  Page.  You  will  appreciate,  I  think,  that  the  greater  number 
t>f  people  here  forget  that  side  .of  life  and  do  not  come  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  attend  to  that  at  home,  and  pay  very  little  attention  to 
those  things  when  they  come  to  Washington;  the  great  majority  of 
them. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  subject  to  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  interruptions,  and  I  gladly  respond  to  them,  of  people  coining 
ft©  me  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  remember  the  chairman 
'of  this  committee  bringing  me  a  very  intelligent  young  lady,  who  is 
librarian  of  a  college  in  North  Carolina,  to  study  our  system  and 
methods,  and  perhaps  to  gain  some  ideas  to  apply  to  her  own  library. 
That  case  is  typical.  People  are  constantly  coming  to  me  to  see  how 
ve  manage  the  library,  perhaps  thinking  we  have  the  best  methods. 
I  believe  that  to  make  ours  the  model  municipal  public  library  is  a 
thing  that  is  worth  while  doing.  As  the  Government  makes  its  con- 
tributions to  support  the  library,  it  should  have  as  a  part  of  this 
model  municipality  a  public  library  that  will  measure  up  to  the 
highest  standards.  We  are  now  simply  asking  you  to  let  us  catch  up 
:so  we  can  do  the.  work  that  is  here  for  us  to  do  and  then  to  develop 
•gradually  from  that  point. 
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Present  force  and  estimated  force. 


Administration: 

Librarian 

Assistant  librarian 

Librarian's  secretary 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Do 

Copyist , 

Telephone  operator  and  book  paster  (paid  from  substitute  fund). 


Order  and  accessions  department: 

Chief 

Assistant  in  charge  (classifier  on  roll). 

Assistant  (increase  from  $720) 

Assistant  (new) 

Assistant  (messenger .on  roll) 

Assistant  (paid  from  substitute  fund) . 
Assistant  (increase  from  $480) 


Catalogue  department: 

Chief 

Assistant  (in  charge) 

Classifier 

Shelf  lister 

Cataloguer 

Assistant 

Cataloguer 

2  cataloguers,  at  $540  each . 

Attendant 

Assistant 


Binderv  supervision: 

Chief 

Assistant  (in  charge) 
Collator 


Reference  department: 

Reference  librarian 

Assistant 

Assistant  (increase  from  $720) . 
Assistant 


Industrial  division: 

Chief 

Assistant  fin  charge). 
Attendant 


Circulation  department: 

Chief 

Assistant 

Do 

2  attendants,  at  $720  each 

3  assistants,  at  $600  each  (increase  to  $720  each). . 

Messenger 

5  attendants,  at  $540  each  (increase  to  $600  each) . 
5  attendants,  at  $480  each  (increase  to  $540  each) . 
1  assistant,  at  $480 


Inildren's  department: 

Director  of  children's  work 

Children 's  librarian 

Assistant  (increase  from  $720) 

2  assistants,  at  $720  each  (increase  to  $840  each). 

A  ttendant  (increase  from  $540) 

Attendant •• 


1  Transferred. 


Appro- 
priation, 
1916. 


$3,500 

1,500 

900 

720 


480 
480 


Estimates, 
1917. 


7,580 


900 


600 
480 


1,980 


720 
720 
600 
1,080 
540 
480 


5,140 


720 
480 


1,200 


1,000 
1,000 


600 


2,600 


720 
540 


1,260 


1,200 
*900' 


1,800 

600 

2,700 

2,400 

480 


10,080 


1,000 
i*440 
"546 


2,980 


$5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

720 

720 

540 


9,980 


1,200 


1840 
720 


(') 


1540 


3,300 


1,000  '         0) 


1,500 


0) 


1900 

840 
840 


720 

1,200 

600 

540 


7,140 


0) 


1,000 


540 


1,540 


1,200 

1,000 

1840 

720 


3,760 


1,200 
840 
600 


2,640 


1,500 

1 1,000 

900 

1,440 

2,160 

(") 
3,000 

2,700 


12,700 


1,500 

1,000 
1846 

1,680 

1600 

690 


6,220 
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Schools  division: 

Assistant  in  charge  of  school  work. 
Assistant 


Instruction  department,  director  of  training  class. 


Takoma  Park  branch: 

Branch  librarian 

Assistant  (in  charge) . 

Assistant 

Attendant , 

Janitor 


Messengers  and  pages: 

Shelf  curator  and  head  page 

1  messenger 

3  messengers 

4-ttendant  (now  head  page) 

10  pages  ($360  each) 

2  cloa'  room  attendants  ($360  each) . 


Building  force: 

Fnerineer 

Fireman 

Library  guard 

Wor"  man 

3  janitors  ($180  each) 

6  charwomen  ($240  each) . 


Appro- 
priation, 
1916. 


$900 
600 


1,500 


720 
600 
480 
360 


2,160 


600 


540 

3,600 

720 


5,460 


1,200 

720 

720 

600 

1,440 

1,440 


6,120 


3  48.060 


Estimates. 
1917. 


$1,200 
720 


1,920 


1,200 


0) 


1,000 


720 
540 
360 


2,620 


<■> 


720 


0) 


1.800 


4,200 
720 


7,440 


1,200 

720 

720 

600 

1,440 

1,440 


6,120 


66,580 


i  Transferred. 

8  Two  transferred. 

» This  total  includes  in  addition  to  statutory  salaries  payment  of  $960  from  substitute  fund. 

PAY  OF  ASSISTANT  LIBBABIAN. 

Mr.  Page.  Dr.  Bowerman,  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  salary  of  the 
assistant  librarian  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  That  request,  of  course, 
has  been  made  before.    Has  it  been  made  for  that  amount? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  believe  it  was  $1,800.  I  do  not  remember  when 
the  estimate  was  increased  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
lose  the  man  unless  we  can  raise  his  salary.  I  have  had  four  assist- 
ant librarians  since  I  have  been  here  in  less  than  12  years.  Every 
single  one  of  those  men  are  now  getting  as  much  as  $2,500.  I  con- 
sider this  man  in  many  respects  the  best  of  the  four,  and  he  has  had 
on  numerous  occasions  suggestions  to  go  elsewhere,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  lose  him  unless  his  salary  is  increased. 

PAY   OF    CHIEF    OF    CIBCTJLATING    DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  that  the  chief  of  your  circulating  depart- 
ment be  increased  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

Mr.  Bowekman.  Yes.  She  has  a  very  large  number  of  people  un- 
der her,  17  professional  workers,  and'  a  force  of  8  or  10  pages  to 
handle  this  very  large  circulation.    It  certainly  requires  education, 
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training,  and  personality  to  meet  the  public,  and  we  feel  we  are  very 
modest  in  the  salary  we  are  asking  for. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHILDREN'S  WORK   (NSW.) 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  new  employment  of  a  director  of  chil- 
dren's work  at  the  same  salary,  $1,500. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  The  work  of  the  children's  department  is  now  37 
per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  library.  It  includes  not  simply  the  work 
at  the  children's  room  but  the  supervision  of  the  children's  work  at 
the  Takoma  Park  branch.  She  has  general  oversight  of  the  school 
work  and  the  work  of  all  these  little  stations,  most  of  which  is  work 
for  children,  and  the  home  library  work  which  we  carry  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  Associated  Charities.  She  is  constantly  in  requi- 
sition for  addressing  mothers'  clubs  on  children's  reading.  She  has 
to  be  an  expert  on  children's  work.  To  have  a  woman  who  is  a 
college  graduate  and  a  graduate  from  a  training  school  for  chil- 
dren's librarians  that  salary  is  very  modest. 

PAY  OF  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  school  work  from  $900  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  As  I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago,  that  division 
of  the  work  had  a  turnover  of  140,000  volumes  on  a  stock  of  11,000, 
and  we  are  going  this  year  to  exceed  that  number  very  considerablv. 
It  requires  very  great  knowledge  of  children's  literature  and  methods 
of  teaching  because  these  books  are  fitted  into  the  school  curriculum, 
and  for  a  person  with  a  personality  to  meet  teachers  and  to  find  out 
their  needs  $1,200  is  a  very  modest  salary — $900  I  regard  as  very  in- 
adequate. 

PAY  OF  LIBRARIAN'S   SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  for  your  secretary  from 
$900  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  She  is  an  exceedingly  efficient  woman.  She  re- 
lieves me  very  largely,  and  I  think  the  increase  is  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  for  the  chiefs  of  division — you  ask  for  the  chief 
of  the  catalogue  division,  $1,500;  order  and  accessions,  $1,200;  indus- 
trial, $1,200;  director  of  library  training  class,  $1,200  ^Takoma  Park 
branch  librarian,  $1,000:  five  new  employments. 

CHIEF   OF   CATALOGUE   DIVISION     (NEW). 

Mr.  Bowerman.  First  we  will  take  up  the  head  of  the  catalogue 
department. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  is  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  to  you,  and,  if  you 
wish,  for  the  record,  a  tabulation  showing  the  divisions  of  the  work. 
You  will  notice  for  the  catalogue  division  we  have  used  an  assistant 
in  charge  at  $1,000.  This  is  figured  out  according  to  divisions  of  the 
service  as  it  is  at  present.  There  are  not  less  than  14  cataloguers 
working  in  United  States  Government  libraries  holding  subordinate 
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positions — not  chief  cataloguers — who  are  getting  $1,500  and  up- 
ward. It  strikes  me  that  the  great  Washington  Public  Library  ought 
to  have  its  chief  cataloguer  paid  as  much  as  $1,500.  It  is  highly 
skilled  employment. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  the  same  apply  to  the  other  new  employments? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  accessions  in  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  different  languages.  We  have  just  recently  taken  on 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish.  We  have  books  in  Russian,  Portu- 
guese, Yiddish,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  what  not,  and 
those  books  all  have  to  be  handled  both  by  the  catalogue  department 
and  by  the  order  and  accession  department.  You  can  not  get  people 
to  do  that  work  or  you  ought  not  to  get  people  to  do  that  work  and 
do  it  efficiently  for  less  than  $1,200. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  you  ought  to  get  them  for  what  you  can  get 
them,  begging  to  disagree  with  you.  I  think  the  price  of  a  man's 
service  is  what  it  will  bring,  just  as  the  price  of  any  other  commodity. 
1  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  sound  principle  upon  which  you  can 
base  employment.  I  think  a  man's  service  brings  what  it  should 
bring,  and  ought  to  be  paid  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  same  positions  under  the 
United  States  Government,  if  they  require  in  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  Government  anything  like  the  same  standards,  would 
certainly  not  be  paid  $900. 

Mr.  Page.  How  about  the  comparison  when  you  carry  it  to  private 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Exactly  the  same  problems  are  not  met  in  private 
employment.  I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  foreign  book 
importing  houses  men  who  handle  books  in  all  those  languages  I 
have  mentioned  get  at  least  12  or  15  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Page.  That  may  be  true.  I  have  no  statistics  upon  which 
to  base  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  have  not  investigated  it;  but  if  I  were  a  book 
importer  I  should  expect  to  have  to  pay  12  or  15  hundred  dollars  to 
get  a  man  competent  to  handle  them.  *  The  Chief  of  the  Order  and 
Accessions  Division  put  in  22,000  volumes  last  year. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  that  particular  divi- 
sion now? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Three. 

CHIEF  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  Then  vou  ask  for  a  chief  or  director  of  an  industrial 
division  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Several  times  a  week  the  engineer  commissioner, 
the  head  of  the  sewer  division  and  of  the  street-cleaning  department, 
etc.,  send  us  problems  calling  for  specific  books,  and  in  connection 
with  those  problems  they  often  ask,  "  Can't  you  get  for  me  literature 
on  some  question  in  engineering?" 

Mr.  Page.  Is  that  a  fair  request  to  make  of  the  librarian,  coming 
from  trained  technical  men  in  the  Government  departments  who 
ought  to  know  what  they  want  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  These  are  the  problems  that  are  coming  to  every 
public  library.  There  is  need  for  a  technical  department ;  it  is  a  serv- 
ice that  is  being  rendered  by  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Pittsburgh. 
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There  they  have  a  man  who  is  a  graduate,  I  think,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Page.  But  that  is  an  important  industrial  center.  Do  you: 
know  of  any  other  library  where  that  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  A  number  of  other  cities  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Library,  and  many  others  have  industrial  de- 
partments where  they  have  men  who  are  technically  trained  people^ 
and  they  emphatically  are  necessary  in  answering  these  problems. 
Col.  Judson  put  up  to  us  a  question  which  the  librarian  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  War  Department  had  failed  on,  and  we  solved  it. 
The  chief  librarian  helped  on  that,  however,  I  confess. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  is  a  great  tribute  to  your  present  force. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  But  the  librarian  had  to  help  on  that.  He  ought 
not  to  do  so.  We  ought  to  have  been  able  to  answer  that  question 
without  calling  on  the  librarian  to  help  out. 

DIBECTOR  OF  LIBRARY  TRAINING   CLASH    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  a  director  of  library  training  class  at  $1,200. 
That  is  something  of  which  vou  spoke.    Who  conducts  that  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Miss  Heroert,  who  is  the  children's  librarian,  does 
that  at  present.  She  is  carrying  the  burden  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment at  present  as  well  as  the  work  of  this  library  class,  and  the 
burden  is  altogether  too  great.  We  ought  to  have  some  one  to  give 
her  entire  time  to  that  work,  and  we  ought  to  give  more  detailed  in- 
struction than  is  now  possible.  The  instruction  in  the  training  class 
now  is  done  with  the  fag  ends  of  time  of  overworked  department 
heads,  and  with  a  chief  in  charge  of  that  work  who  is  herself  the 
chief  of  another  division  which  circulates  pretty  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  books  of  the  library.  That  is  a  situation  that  ought  not  to 
obtain. 

TAKOMA  PARK  BRANCH  LIBRARIAN    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  now  take  up  your  request  for  a  Takoma  Park 
branch  librarian  at  $1,000.    The  assistant  is  now,  I  believe,  in  charge? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  the  assistant  is  in  charge  at  a  salary  of 
$720.  There  is  very  considerable  work  done  there.  The  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  branch  at  Takoma  Park,  but  it  reaches  out  to  the 
schools  of  that  neighborhood — to  three  or  four  of  them.  That  is  a 
position  of  important  responsibility,  and  $720  is  an  entirely  inad- 
equate  salary  for  a  branch  librarian. 

PAY   OF   REFERENCE   LIBRARIAN. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  reference  libra- 
rian from  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  separated  from  the  reference- 
department  proper  the  industrial  work.  The  Reference  department 
includes  the  humanistic  subjects  as  well  as  the  clipping  service  to 
which  Mr.  Edwards  referred.  By  the  way,  we  have  for  the  past  11 
years  clipped  one  Washington  newspaper — the  Star — and  we  are 
clipping  one  New  York  paper — the  New  York  Times — as  well  as  a 

Seat  many  magazines,  on  every  conceivable  subject,  such  as  child 
jor,  old-age  pensions,  workmen's  compensations,  and  such  subjects*. 
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The  reference  librarian  has  that  highly  technical  material  so  classified 
that  she  can  produce  it  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  submit  that  she 
ought  to  have  more  than  $1,000  a  year. 

ASSISTANT  IN   CHARGE  OF  BINDING    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  a  new  assistant  in  charge  of  binding  at 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Our  binding  allowance  is  $4,500,  and  the  super- 
vision of  that  work,  the  preparation  of  the  magazines,  the  decision 
as  to  what  kind  of  binding  is  best,  the  supervision  of  the  purchase 
of  materials,  such  as  leather,  paper,  etc.,  are  very  responsible  duties. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  is  discharging  those  duties? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  An  assistant  in  charge,  who  receives  $720.  She 
ought  in  all  reason  to  be  paid  $1,000. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  each  of  these  instances  where,  under  these  estimates, 
you  are  putting  in  charge  of  a  chief  work  that  is  now  being  done  by 
an  assistant  provided  for  at  a  salary  of  $720  or  more,  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  with  the  employee  who  is  now  discharging  those 
duties? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  should  have  to  cross  that  bridge  when  I  came 
to  it.  As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  I  hope,  if  we  can  get 
proper  salaries  here,  to  infuse  some  new  blood  into  the  institution. 

Mr.  Page.  But  you  do  not  eliminate  any  other  salaries  or  positions. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  No,  sir;  I  may,  and  very  likely  shall  in  a  number 
of  cases,  promote;  but  I  should  not  want  here  and  now  to  make  any 
promises  that  would  go  into  this  record,  where  these  people  would 
see  it,  to  promote  anybody.  I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
not  to  have  so  much  inbreeding;  that  is,  not  to  have  so  many  people 
who  were  trained  by  me.  I  should  like  to  get  people  who  have  been 
trained  in  library  schools  and  bring  them  here.  If  I  can  do  that  in 
some  instances  to  the  advantage  of  the  library,  I  submit  that  that 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
body an  injustice. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  about  whom  you  would 
employ,  but  in  cases  where  you  provide  in  these  estimates  a  chief  to 
perform  a  service  that  is  now  being  performed  by  an  assistant  I 
want  to  know  what  will  be  the  employment  of  the  assistant,  who  is 
still  provided  for  in  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  She  may  be  shifted  to  some  other  duties.  When 
we  get  our  appropriation  and  get  matters  shaped  up  we  will  adjust 
it  to  the  best  advantage  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  library. 
It  not  infrequently  is  a  good  thing  to  shift  an  assistant  from  one 
division  to  another.  It  gives  the  assistant  a  broader  training,  and 
she  may  thus  acquire  capacity  for  two  or  three  different  kinds  of 
work  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public.  After  a  person 
has  been  working  for  four  or  five  years  in  the  catalogue  division, 
not  meeting  the  public,  she  may  get  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  that 
position  that  she  can  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Page.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Under  these 
estimates  as  submitted  you  create  13  new  places  of  employment  in 
the  library.    In  certainiy  a  majority  of  these  13  places — I  have  not 
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counted  them  up  to  see  just  how  many — you  are  asking  new  posi- 
tions with  a  salary  attached  for  the  head  of  some  particular  division. 
Now,  the  duties  of  these  positions  are  now  being  discharged  by  some 
persons  who  are  designated  as  assistants. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Take,  for  instance,  the  chief  of  the  division  of  cata- 
logues, a  position  that  you  provide  for  in  these  estimates  at  $1,500. 
An  assistant  is  now  discharging  that  work,  and  that  assistant  is 
paid  $1,000.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  assistant  to 
whom  you  are  paying  $1,000?  Will  she  remain  in  the  catalogue  di- 
vision as  an  assistant,  or  what  will  be  her  employment  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  that  is  an  administrative 
question. 

Mr.  Page.  Certainly;  but  it  is  a  question  that  concerns  this  com- 
mittee in  creating  new  employments  at  the  library. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  still  maintain  that  I  ought  not  to  commit  my- 
self that  I  will  promote  any  partioular  person  to  be  the  chief  of 
that  division.  '  * 

Mr.  Page.  I  care  nothing  about  the  individual,  but  I  am  inquiring 
about  the  position.  Suppose  you  eliminate  the  individual  entirely. 
You  provide  employment  here  in  the  nature  of  a  new  position,  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  duties  now  being  discharged  by  an  assist- 
ant. I  do  not  care  who  it  is,  and  I  am  not  asking  you  to  commit 
yourself;  but  in  the  event  the  position  is  created  I  want  to  know 
what  work  the  assistant  will  do. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  The  particular  salary  is  transferred  to  another 
division  of  the  service,  but  whether  that  will  be  for  a  particular 
individual,  or  what  particular  individual  will  get  that  particular 
salary,  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Page.  I  care  nothing  about  the  individual. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  In  this  tabulation  that  I  furnished  you  (see  p.  227) , 
you  will  find  that  the  particular  positions  and  salaries  are  carried. 
If  I  identify  it  correctly,  that  particular  position  and  salary  you 
inquired  about  is  carried  over  to  be  first  assistant  in  the  circulation 
department. 

Mr.  Page.  You  increase  the  reference  librarian  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200,  and  you  ask  for  an  assistant  in  charge  of  binding  at  $1,000. 
You  have  explained  that  by  the  inclusion  of  items  in  brackets  that 
you  asked  us  to  eliminate.  But  you  do  not  ask  for  any  decrease  in 
the  number,  but  you  do  ask  us  to  strike  out  one  in  charge  of  the 
Takoma  Park  branch. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir.  That  appears  in  the  scheme  or  arrange- 
ment I  have  placed  before  you.  Under  that  arrangement  the  first 
assistant  would  be  at  $720,  but  I  do  not  want  any  increase  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  as  an  additional  employment  there  a  branch 
librarian,  at  $1,000;  but  the  assistant  in  charge  would  still  remain 
at  the  present  salary. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be,  as  you  will  see 
on  page  3  of  that  tabulation,  exactly  the  same  number  of  people. 
Instead  of  having  one  assistant  at  $720,  one  at  $600,  one  attendant 
at  $480,  and  a  janitor  at  $360,  the  estimates  provide  a  branch  libra- 
rian at  $1,000,  an  assistant  at  $720,  an  attendant  at  $540,  and  a 
janitor  at  $360. 
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Mr.  Page.  Which  would  give  you  one  person  now  employed  at 
the  Takoma  Park  library  transferred  to  the  general  library  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  am  afraid  I  may  have  been  obtuse. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  an  increase  of  seven  emplovees  from  $600  to 
$720. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  reasons  that  I  mentioned  in  my 
opening  statement.  We  feel  that  in  all  reason  there  should  be  a 
grading  up. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  ask  that  three  employees  be  increased  from 
$540  to  $600  each  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  that  three  be  increased  from  $480  to  $540  each ; 
that  a  copyist  be  increased  from  $480  to  $540;  and  then  you  ask, 
as  new  employment,  a  shelf  lister  at  $840. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  That  is  in  the  catalogue  division. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  to  increase  one  cataloguer  from  $720  to 
$840.  one  from  $600  to  $720,  and  two  from  $540  to  $600.  You  elimi- 
nate the  position  of  stenographer  and  typewriter  at  $720,  and  you 
provide  two  stenographers  and  typewriters  at  $720  each. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  The  correspondence  is  getting  heavier  all  the  time, 
and  this  publicity  work  you  spoke  of,  in  bringing  the  library  to  the 
attention  of  the  people,  has  greatly  increased  the  work.  That  in- 
cludes multigraphing  and  mimeographing  work  and  everything  of 
the  sort  entering  into  the  administration  o?  the  office  of  the  library. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  two  attendants  at  $720  each.  Those  are 
new  employments? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  due  to  the  very  large  increase 
in  the  general  circulation  department. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  for  six  attendants  from  $540  to  $600 
each,  and  an  increase  for  five. from  $480  to  $540  each. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  In  other  words,  we  think  that  the  minimum  salary 
for  a  professional  worker  in  a  library  should  be  $540  instead  of  $480. 

We  would  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  minimum  salary 
should  be  fixed  at  $50  per  month  or  $600  a  year. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  very  likely  see  that  in  the  next  bill  if  we  grant 
your  requests  in  this  one — that  is,  an  estimate  for  $600  instead  of  $540. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Well,  I  can  not  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  have  made  it  a  practice  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  have 
never  submitted  a  dollar  of  estimates  that  I  did  not  actually  believe 
that  the  work  being  done  now  required. 

Mr.  Page.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  minimum  salary  ought 
to  be  fixed  at  $600  instead  of  $540.    That  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

You  ask  as  a  new  employment  a  shelf  curator  and  head  page  at 
$720. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  We  want  somebody  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
messenger  force — some  one  a  little  older  than  the  boys  we  ordinarily 
have,  who  will  have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  shelves. in  order 
and  the  supervision  of  the  pages. 

Mr.  Page.  You  *ask  that  the  salarv  of  10  pages  be  increased  from 
$360  to  $420  each. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  We  simply  can  not  get  boys  to  stay  with  us  at  the 
present  salary. 
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Mr.  Page.  You  want  to  pay  them  $35  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  except— although* I  may  be  misunder- 
stood— I  think  that  is  a  pretty  small  wage.  The  chief  of  the  circula- 
tion division  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "  We  are  not  getting  as  good 
a  class  of  pages  as  we  used  to,  and  they  go  away  quicker." 

APPOINTMENT  OP  EMPLOYEE8. 

[See  p.  73.] 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  legislative  provision,  Mr.  New- 
man, this  legislative  provision  submitted  in  the  estimates  reads  aa 
follows : 

Provided,  That  hereafter  all  appointments  to  and  removals  from  annual  and 
other  positions  authorized  by  law  and  appropriations  for  the  free  public  library 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  presume  that  is  done  now  by  the  trustees  of  the  library  ? 
.  Mr.  Newman.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  librarian. 

Mr.  Noyes.  The  trustees  appoint  the  librarian  and  the  librarian 
appoints  the  employees.    The  commissioners  appoint  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Page.  We  do  not  desire  to  go  into  that  in  any  detail. 

BINDING. 

JMr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  binding,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, including  necessary  personal  services,  $5,000."  The  current 
appropriation  is  $4,500. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  the  books  are  going  to  the  bindery  in  a 
constantly  increasing  flood,  and  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed 
does  not  improve  from  year  to  year,  and  that  amount  is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  used,  of  course,  for  the  rebinding  of  books? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  binding  periodical  files.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  economy  to  preserve  books  by  rebinding  them 
instead  of  throwing  them  away. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  your  report  show  the  number  of  books  bound 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  with  this  appropriation  of  $4,500  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir ;  on  page  70. 

Mr.  Page.  That  ends  the  items  for  the  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  May  I  submit  for  the  record  something  that  I 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  committee  f 

Mr.  Page.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  The  library,  as  an  experiment,  during  the  last 
year  or  so  has  been  sending  books  to  the  Geological  Survey  library. 
They  have  the  finest  geological  library  in  the  world  there.  The 
employees  in  that  library  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  the  Public 
Library,  and  we  are  sending,  as  they  request  them  by  our  delivery 
vehicle,  books  of  a  popular  nature  for  circulation  among  the  em- 
ployees. That  is  done  without  any  additional  force.  They  are  in 
that  way  utilizing  the  Public  Library  books.  I  wish  to  submit  a 
letter  from  the  librarian  and  from  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  value  of  that  work.  The  time  is  going  to  come 
when,  if  we  have  the  means,  we  can  utilize  the  various  Government 
offices  for  such  distribution  purposes.  The  Government  employees 
find  it  difficult  to  come  to  the  Public  Library  when  they  want  books 
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for  their  own  reading  or  for  their  children.  The  books  in  Govern- 
ment departments  and  offices  are  properly  books  devoted  to  the  spe- 
cialty to  which  the  office  or  department  is  devoted,  and,  as  I  said, 
♦without  any  additional  work  we  can  make  these  books  available  to 
the  Government  employees. 

Mr.  Page.  Along  that  line,  Doctor,  the  Government  employees  in 
the  city  of  Washington  have  shorter  hours  of  employment  than  any 
other  employees,  and  that  being  true,  why  should  the  Public  Library 
particularly  seek  out  these  people  in  the  Government  employ,  work- 
ing from  7$  to  8  hours  per  day,  and  place  these  books  conveniently 
for  them?  Why  should  you  do  that  for  them  any  more  than  you 
would  in  the  case  of  the  employees  at  the  Star  office,  where  Mr. 
Noyes  works  his  employees  longer  hours,  unless  restricted  by  the 
8-hour  law.  Why  do  you  pick  out  the  Government  employees  as  the 
special  beneficiaries  of  this  plan? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  It  is  an  experiment,  and  it  is  working  well.  The 
Government  employees  proposition  would  not,  however,  exclude  the 
others.  For  instance,  that  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.'s  messenger  boys,  when  100  books  were  placed 
where  they  would  be  available  to  them.  It  is  better  for  them  to  read 
these  books  than  to  read  nickel  novels. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  with  you  there,  because  I  think  that  is  a  far  more 
needed  work  than  the  sending  of  books  to  the  Government  depart- 
ments for  the  use  of  Government  employees.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  committee  thinks  about  it,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  providing 
special  facilities  to  help  Government  employees,  who  have  more  time 
than  any  other  employees  to  obtain  books. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  May  I  bring  this  to  your  attention:  Practically 
all  of  these  Government  offices  before  this  library  was  established 
had  not  only  technical  books  but  popular  literature. 

Mr.  Page.  And  some  of  them  still  have  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes,  sir;  although  a  good  many  of  them  have 
turned  them  over  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  law  all  of  them  should  have  been  turned 
over. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  In  the  interest  of  good  administration,  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  but,  along  the  line  of  your  remarks,  one  of  the 
functions  or  a  public  library  is  to  make  its  books  accessible 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  But  I  was  wondering  why  you  selected, 
first  of  all,  that  class  of  the  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  seems  to  me  to  need  less  consideration  along  that  line  than  any 
other  class. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  The  departments  are  not  the  only  places.  We 
have  166  points  of  distribution  for  books  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  only  one  of  them  is  a  Government  office.  We  have  selected 
one — there  are  two  of  them — one  of  them  being  the  District  Build- 
ing and  the  other  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Page.  Employment  in  the  District  government  is,  however, 
Government  employment. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  We  think  that  that  is  a  very  proper  service. 

Mr.  Notes.  Might  there  not  be  an  element  of  reciprocity  in- 
volved— in  compensation,  as  it  were,  for  those  miscellaneous  books 
that  have  been  taken  away  from  these  departments  and  concentrated 
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here  in  having  some  provision  made  for  the  more  expeditious  and 
convenient  handling  of  our  books  in  those  departments  ? 

Mr.  Page.  On  the  other  hand,  are  we  not  by  this  method,  by  indi- 
rection, defeating  the  provision  of  law  which  does  discontinue  the 
libraries  in  those  various  Government  departments,  by  reestablishing 
them  from  the  library  center? 

Mr.  Notes.  We  ought  not  to  restore  the  department  libraries.  If 
what  we  do  is  anything  more  than  a  device  to  give  back  to  the  clerks 
in  part  the  convenience  of  access  to  books  that  they  enjoyed  when 
they  had  within  the  walls  of  the  departments  these  collections  of 
miscellaneous  books ;  if  it  is  more  than  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  de- 
livery of  books  from  this  central  library,  then  it  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection you  suggest.  But  I  do  not  think  that  our  practice  tends  even 
remotely  to  reestablish  the  departmental  miscellaneous  libraries.  In 
regard  to  the  District  Building,  under  the  law  this  library  was 
created  as  a  municipal  library,  and  it  was  to  be  supplied  in  the  new 
District  Building,  when  erected,  with  library  accommodations  to  ac- 
commodate 100,000  volumes.  Then  Mr.  Carnegie,  by  giving  us  a 
building,  gave  us  better  quarters  than  could  have  been  supplied  in 
the  District  Building;  but  we  still  remain  a  municipal  library,  and 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  expedite  the  delivery  and  circulation  of 
books  in  the  District  Building  would  be  in  direct  line,  I  think, 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  simply 
a  little  group  of  books  we  are  sending  to  the  Geological  Survey.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  the  establishment  of  a  library  there. 

Mr.  Page.  I  understand  that. 

The  letters  from  the  Geological  Survey  are  as  follows : 

In  the  summer  of  1914  you  suggested  to  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  to  myself,  that  a  deposit  of  Puhlic  Library  books 
be  placed  in  the  Geological  Survey  library  for  the  use  of  survey  members  and 
their  families.  Dr.  Smith  \ery  willingly  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and  1  was 
glad  to  carry  it  out  because  I  thought  it  a  good  idea.  It  is  rather  inconvenient 
for  Government  employees  to  go  after  office  hours  to  the  Public  Library 
building  in  order  to  select  books  wanted.  Accordingly,  in  October,  1014,  a 
deposit  of  about  400  books  was  sent  to  the  survey  library.  Practically  all 
classes  were  represented  among  them,  excepting  the  classes  included  in  the 
survey  library  itself,  but  friction  predominated.  Twice  since  that  time  the 
collection  has  been  partially  changed ;  in  all  893  books  were  sent.  From  these 
1,713  loans  were  made.  Of  the  loans,  over  11  per  cent  were  from  classes  E 
to  K,  biography,  history,  travel,  and  social  sciences. 

The  Geological  Survey  library  is  limited  strictly  to  its  subject,  geology,  and 
the  related  sciences.  It  is  therefore  purely  scientific  and  special,  and  entirely 
excludes  general  literature ;  thus  it  has  little  to  offer  to  the  survey  members  for 
recreative  or  general  reading.  It  was  felt  that  a  selection  of  books  of  general 
interest  placed  in  the  survey  library,  where  they  could  be  inspected  at  the  lunch 
hour,  or  at  other  convenient  times,  would  be  appreciated  and  would  satisfy  a 
real  need ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  has  done  so. 

I  hope  that  the  deposit  may  be  continued  and  that  a  proportion  of  the  newest 
good  literature  be  sent  from  time  to  time. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  L.  V.  McCord,  Librarian. 

As  a  supplement  to  Miss  McCord's  report  on  the  deposit  library  here  in  the 
Geological  Survey,  I  wish  to  add  my  personal  word  of  gratification  at  the  re- 
sults already  attained. 

In  January,  1917,  I  hope  that  our  library  may  be  in  better  quarters,  and  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  be  looking  ahead  to  that  time,  when  not  only  will  there 
be  better  accommodations  available  for  any  branch  library  you  may  wish  to 
establish  in  the  new  building,  but  there  should  be  a  much  greater  need,  it  would 
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seein  to  me,  for  such  a  library,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  new  building  will 
contain  the  large  office  forces  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Indian  Office,  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Secretary's  office,  as  well  as  the  survey  force. 
This  would  seem  to  furnish  a  large  opportunity  for  important  public  service 
With  our  public  servants. 

Yours,  very  cordially, 

George  Otis  Smith,  Director. 

Mr.  Noites.  Can  I  have  three  or  four  minutes? 

Mr.  Page.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  that  you  ought  not  to  give 
Us  any  of  these  increases  that  we  ask  unless  you  are  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  specific  items  that  are  proposed;  but  if,  after 
going  over  the  specific  items,  you  feel  that  they  are  reasonable,  then 
we  think  that  you  ought  not  to  be  prevented  from  granting  these 
increases  by  the  fact  that  the  net  result  would  be  to  increase  our  pres- 
ent appropriation  by  30  per  cent.  Now,  our  contention  is  that  if  this 
30  per  cent  increase  were  granted  in  its  entirety,  we  would  still  be 
inadequately  maintained  in  comparison  with  the  maintenance  pro- 
vided in  other  cities  of  similar  rank  that  support  libraries.  Our 
claim  is  that  under  any  test  that  can  be  applied  Washington's  library 
maintenance  is  inadquate  compared  with  that  of  other  libraries  of 
its  class.  We  have  submitted  the  tables  which  make  these  compari- 
sons, and  we  find  that  the  comparison  is  unfavorable  to  Washington, 
first,  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  library  appropriations;  second,  in 
the  per  capita  library  expenditures ;  third,  in  the  percentage  of  total 
municipal  expenditures  applied  to  library  purposes;  and,  fourth,  in 

*  the  proportionate  relation  of  municipal  library  expenditures  to 
school  expenditures. 

Now,  first,  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  appropriation.  It  seems 
startling  to  raise  an  appropriation  from  $72,000  to  ninety-odd  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Bowerman  says,  that  the  institu- 
tion has  never  been  placed  on  an  adequate  basis  of  maintenance. 
The  tables  that  have  been  submitted  to  you  show  that  of  the  30 
American  cities  nearest  to  Washington  in  population — that  is,  the 
cities  above  200,000  in  population — 22  had  in  1914-15  larger  library 
appropriations  than  Washington  and  only  8  had  less.  Among  the 
cities  smaller  than  Washington  that  have  larger  library  appropria- 
tions are  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  Louisville,  St.  Paul, 
Oakland,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  The  library  appropriations  for  Min- 
neapolis, Seattle,  and  Portland  were  each  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  Washington.  Of  course,  we  must  take  into  aceount  the 
comparative  services  rendered  by  the  respective  libraries;  but  we 
contend  that  our  library  here,  under  Dr.  Bowerman's  efficient  ad- 

*  ministration,  is  doing  as  much  work  and  is  as  efficient  and  progres- 
sive as  the  libraries  in  comparable  cities  which  have  twice  as  much 
money  with  which  to  do  the  work  as  we  have  in  Washington.  If  you 
will  analyze  the  comparative  aggregate  expenditures,  you  will  find 
nothing  extraordinary  in  your  library  appropriations  for  Wash- 
ington if  every  cent  of  our  estimates  were  allowed.  There  would  be 
nothing  out  of  proportion  with  the  aggregate  appropriations  of  other 
comparative  cities.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  per  capitas 
of  library  expenditure,  these  tables  show  that  of  these  30  cities  21 
have  a  higher  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  libraries  than  Wash- 
ington; and  that  the  average  per  capita  library  expenditure  in  those 
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30  cities  is  29.1  cents  as  against  21.3  cents  for  Washington.  If  the 
trustees9  estimates  for  1917,  as  revised  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  commissioners,  amounting  to  $92,080,  should  be  appro- 
priated in  full,  the  per  capita  library  expenditure  of  Washington 
would  be  only  25.6  cents  as  against  an  average  for  these  30  cities  of 
29.1  cents. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course,  the  trustees,  in  the  presentation  of  the  esti- 
mates and  in  submitting  the  request  for  the  city  library,  never  took 
into  account  the  fact  that  while  the  Congressional  Library  is  a  na- 
tional library*  it  is  located,  as  it  happens,  in  the  municipality  of 
Washington.  It  costs  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  its  maintenance, 
and  it  is  circulating  a  certain  amount  of  books  among  the  population 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Noyes.  What  is  the  public  circulation  of  the  Library  of  Con- 

fjress?    There  is  none.    We  are  the  circulating  branch  of  the  national 
ibrary. 

Mr.  Page.  But  is  it  not  used,  or  can  it  not  be  used,  under  the  law 
by  the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  Washington  for  reference 
purposes? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  reference  library,  and  it  is  very  largely 
used  as  a  reference  library,  but  that  use  does  not  divert  the  stream  of 
readers  that  flows  to  our  library  even  for  reference  purposes.  Our 
library  is  not,  however,  a  reference  libray;  if  it  was  only  or  mainly 
for  reference  purposes  the  Public  Library  never  could  have  been 
created.  It  is  the  circulating  branch  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and  those  who  wish  to  read  books  at  their  homes,  and  even  the  refer- 
ence readers  along  certain  lines,  and  especially  children,  are  referred 
to  the  Public  Library  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  If  the  reference 
section  of  our  library  were  eliminated  entirely  there  would  still  re- 
main the  function  or  circulation,  which  is  the  distinctive  and  most 
valuable  function  of  a  public  library  under  our  system  of  public 
libraries  as  it  prevails.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  not  a  circulating 
library  in  any  respect,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned. 
Valuable  use  is  now  being  made  in  our  library  of  books  for  circu- 
lating purposes  that  formerly  were  wholly  unused  and  were  rotting 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress, 
because  it  is  not  a  circulating  library,  uses  the  Public  Library  as  its 
branch  or  supplement  for  circulatory  purposes  under  legislation 
which  permits  the  circulation  of  books  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
through  transfer  to  the  Public  Library.  The  idea  that  was  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  library 
was  to  make  it  a  circulating  supplement  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
a  library  that  will  perform  all  of  the  functions  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  can  not  perform,  and  that  will  utilize,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  books  that  are  available  for  circu- 
lating purposes  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  put  in  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  you  appropriate  this  $92,000  asked  in  the  estimates  you  still 
will  not  have  brought  the  Washington  library  up  to  the  aggregate 
library  expenditures  of  cities  of  over  200,000  population.  Nor  will" 
you  have  brought  it  up  nearly  to  the  per  capita  expenditure  for 
library  purposes  of  these  cities  having  over  200,000  population.    Now, 
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thirdly,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  will  show 
that  Washington,  even  with  that  $92,000  of  appropriation,  will  still 
have  expended  for  labrary  purposes  a  percentage  of  total  municipal 
expeditures  far  less  than  the  average  in  those  30  cities.  There  are  58 
cities  in  the  United  States  having  over  100,000  population.  .Of  these 
only  six  have  smaller  library  expenditure  percentages  than  Wash- 
ington. There  are  199  cities  in  the  United  States,  including  Wash- 
ington, with  over  30,000  population,  and  of  these  only  19  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  library  expenditure  than  Washington.  Wash- 
ington's percentage  of  total  municipal  expenditures  applied  to 
library  purposes  is  far  exceeded  not  only  by  such  cities  as  Buffalo, 
Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  but  by  Kalamazoo,  Terre 
Haute,  West  Hoboken,  Oshkosh,  Joplin,  and  Perth  Amboy.  The 
suggestion  of  these  figures  is  that  the  Washington  library  expendi- 
tures could  be  increased  over  60  per  cent,  instead  of  30  per  cent,  and 
then  not  exceed  the  average  percentage  of  library  expenditures  in  all 
American  cities.  If  the  trustees'  estimates  for  1917  were  approved 
and  appropriated  in  full  Washington's  library  expenditure  would 
fall  short  of  being  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  municipal  ex- 
penditure as  that  of  the  average  American  city.  The  final  compari- 
son is  of  the  proportionate  relation  of  municipal  library  expenditures 
to  school  expenditures.  This  table  shows  that  Washington's  library 
expenditures  form  an  abnormally  low  percentage  of  its  expenditures 
for  schools,  as  compared  with  other  American  cities.  Its  percentage 
of  3  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  29  cities  in  the  group. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  matter  of  that  one  particular  comparison,  might 
not  that  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  in  Washington  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
average  city. 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir ;  that  may  be  a  fair  suggestion  in  that  particu- 
lar comparison.  If  the  Washington  library  was  at  a  disadvantage  in 
only  one  or  two  of  the  conceivable  methods  of  comparison,  as  sug- 
gested here — if  in  only  one  or  two  of  them 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  Who  is  to  blame  for  this?  Are  the 
library  board  of  trustees  to  blame  for  too  small  an  expenditure,  or 
are  the  board  of  school  trustees  to  blame  for  too  large  expenditures 
for  schools? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  think  we  are  spending  too  much  on  the 
schools.    We  are  spending  too  little  on  the  library. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  other  words,  have  not  the  board  of  education 
pressed  their  claims  more  fiercely  than  you  have,  or  more  persist- 
ently ? 

Mr.  -Notes.  They  may  have  pressed  them  more  successfully. 
Hardly  more  persistently. 

Mr.  Davis.  Persistence  ought  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Notes.  We  are  anxious  not  to  press  them  so  persistently  as 
to  prejudice  our  legislators  and  to  defeat  our  own  purposes. 

If  in  any  one  of  these  four  methods  of  comparison  it  was  found 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  support  of  our  library  was  more  than 
that  in  other  cities,  1  would  hesitate  to  bring  up  these  comparative 
figures,  because  you  can  almost  always,  if  you  examine  the  facts, 
find  some  difference  of  conditions  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
to  modify  your  conclusions  from  such  statistics.    I  give  you  my 
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word  that  I  have  compared  the  Washington  figures  with  those  of 
other  cities  carefully  and  with  every  intent  to  be  impartial;  and  if 
there  is  any  way  to  make  a  comparison  that  will  not  result  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  maintenance  of  this  library  is  inadequate,  as 
compared  with  that  of  libraries  in  cities  of  over  200,000  population 
in  the  United  States,  I  would  like  to  be  shown  it.  The  only  per-* 
centage  in  which  we  exceed  other  cities  is  in  the  percentage  of  per* 
sons  in  the  employ  of  the  library  who  are  forced  annually  to  resign 
through  overwork  and  underpay.  Our  percentage  there  ranges  f  roift 
25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  and  the  percentage,  according  to  our  best 
information,  is  around  10  per  cent  as  the  maximum  in  the  other 
cities. 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Keference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  was  a  reference  library,  but  if  you  will  take  our  state- 
ments and  tables  you  will  find  that  practically  all  of  those  cities 
that  have  a  higher  expenditure  than  Washington  also  have  reference 
libraries.  Minneapolis  has  its  University  of  Minnesota  Library, 
which  renders  a  very  large  reference  service  in  that  community ;  Sft. 
Paul  has  the  Minnesota  State  Library,  which  renders  a  large  refer- 
ence service;  Cleveland  has  the  Case  Library  and  the  Western 
Eeserve  University  Library;  Chicago  has  the  John  Crerar,  the 
Newberry,  and  the  Chicago  University  Libraries;  and  New  Orleans 
has  the  Harvard  Memorial  Library. 


Thursday,  January  13,  1916. 

HIGHWAY  BEIDGE  ACROSS  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  W.  HAHTS,  IN  CHAKGE  OFFICE  OF 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GK0UNDS. 

PAY  OF  WATCHMAN. 

Mr.  Page.  Col.  Harts,  we  want  to  take  up  with  you  several  items 
appearing  in  this  bill.  The  first  one  is  the  highway  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River,  which  appears  on  page  92  of  the  bill.  The  only 
change  I  notice  in  the  estimate  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
pay  of  four  watchmen  from  $600  to  $720  each.  - 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  we  ask  for  that  is  that  we  think 
the  rate  of  pay  of  these  men  is  not  sufficient  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
men  for  that  duty.  That  bridge  has  cost  about  a  million  dollars,  and 
these  men  have  very  responsible  positions.  We  can  not  get  as  good 
men  as  we  would  like  to  have  for  $50  per  month.  These  men  are 
marshals,  with  power  of  arrest,  and  are  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bridge.  They  are  also  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  crossing  the  bridge,  and  we  thought  we  would  like  to  get  a 
better  grade  of  men  iit  a  better  salary. 

Mr.  Page.  One  of  these  men  is  on  duty  at  all  times  there,  is  he 
not? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  are  the\r  on  duty? 

24228—16 1G 
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Col.  Harts.  There  are  eight  men  on  duty  down  there,  but  not  all 
the  time.  We  have  one  watchman  there  on  duty  constant!}7  and  two 
during  the  busy  hours. 

Mr.  Davis.  Two  watchmen  at  the  same  time? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  them  lapping  over  for  a  short  time.  We 
try  to  have  two  at  the  busy  time.  We  have  to  keep  a  draw  operator 
©r  an  assistant  draw  operator  on  duty  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Page.  What  are  their  hours  of  labor?  Do  these  men  wrork 
«ight  hours  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  you  say  these  men  have  the  power  of  arrest  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,- sir.  * 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  the  inclusion  of  some  language  here  author- 
izing printing,  binding,  and  blank  books? 

Col.  Harts.  That  is  intended  to  cover  such  incidental  printing  as 
might  have  to  be  paid  from  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Page.  How  has  the  printing  been  paid  for  heretofore — out  of 
"what  appropriation? 

Col.  Harts.  We  have  been  paying  for  it  out  of  this  appropriation, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  provision  of  law  preventing  that  in  the  future*, 

Mr.  Page.  It  has  not  yet  become  a  law ;  it  is  pending. 

PAINTING  IRONWORK  AND  FENDERS. 

Then  you  ask  $10,000  for  painting  the  ironwork  and  repairing  the 
fenders  of  the  bridge. 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  The  fenders  of  this  bridge  have  been  in 
place  now  about  14  years,  and  some  of  them  have  been  carried  away 
hy  the  ice.  Most  of  them  are  rotting  badly,  and  we  want  to  replace 
1bhem.  The  question  of  painting  the  ironwork  is  most  important. 
"We  have  been  able  to  paint  the  upper  work,  above  the  roadway,  out 
of  incidental  money  that  we  have  had  for  maintenance,  but  the  part 
below  the  roadway,  which  is  the  most  important  part,  is  rusty  and 
we  want  to  be  able  to  paint  that.  We  want  to  protect  the  one  coat 
«of  paint  that  has  already  been  put  on  the  bridge,  because  it  requires 
a,  second  coat.  We  might  have  to  ask  this  two  more  years  in  order 
to  complete  this  painting  work,  because  the  bridge  has  a  very  exten- 
sive roadway. 

Mr.  Page.  I  was  gping  to  ask  if  it  was  contemplated  to  spend 
$10,000,  the  sum  estimated,  within  the  life  of  the  current  appro- 
priation ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE. 

[Seep.  137.] 
« 

TVlr.  Page.  We  find  a  legislative  provision  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  this  highway  bridge  from  your  office  to  that  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Can  you  tell  us  any  reasons  why 
this  bridge  should  be  differentiated  from  other  bridges  as  to  its 
control  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  bridge  that  does  not  connect  with 
any  streets  of  the  District.    It  leads  from  a  park  area,  under  Federal 
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control,  and  connects  with  roads  in  the  State  of  Virginia  that  are 
over  Government-owned  property. 

Mr.  Page.  A  military  road  ? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  own  land  on  the  Virginia  side  that 
is  also  under  my  charge.  I  think  that  was  the  reason  Congress  had 
in.  mind  leaving  it  under  the  office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
because  the  parks  are  under  our  charge. 

Mr.  Page.  This  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  War  Department, 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  the 
District  Engineer  having  charge  of  rivers  and  harbors  at  Washing- 
ton, and  was  later  transferred  to  m^ office  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Page.  How  important  do  you  regard  that? 

Col.  Harts.  Not  very  important.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  detail 
connected  with  it  making  a  good  deal  of  work.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  reason  why  we  should  have  it  any  more  than  the  District,  ex- 
cept for  the  things  I  have  stated.  This  bridge  connects  with  park 
roads  and  Federal  roads  rather  than  city  streets,  and,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  a  desirable  thing  to  keep  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  things 
•separate.    That  is  the  reason  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  present  arrangement  is  the  policing  of  this 
bridge  under  the  park  policemen  or  under  the  city  police  ? 

Col.  Harts.  These  people  are  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
park  police.  We  have  charge  of  the  policing  of  Potomac  Park 
through  which  that  bridge  runs  or  with  which  it  connects.  The 
policing  of  the  areas  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  is  under  my  juris- 
diction. On  the  south  side  our  watchmen  have  power  to  go  into 
Virginia  on  the  Federal  roads  and  make  whatever  arrests  are  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  statement  that  the  commissioners  desire  to 
make  about  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  street  railroad  company  which  crosses  the  highway  bridge  should 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  its  line  in  the  District  for  purposes  of  regulation  and 
for  purposes  of  adjustment  of  the  tracks  to  the  street.  If  any  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  bridge  is  made,  I  think  it  should  include  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  through  Potomac  Park,  so  as  to  give  the 
commissioners  continuous  control  to  the  District  line,  which  follows 
the  low-water  line  on  the  Virginia  shore. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  the  high- water  line,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Harts.  It  is  the  high-water  line,  I  think. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  the  language  here,  if  adopted,  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  to  the  commissioners  the  control  of  that  highway  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River  and  the  approaches? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  This  further  provides,  "And  all  appropriations  herein 
made  and  all  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
for  said  bridges  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  com- 
missioners, and  all  employees  engaged  in  the  operation  of  said  bridges 
shall  on  and  after  said  date  be  under  the  control  of  said  commis- 
sioners." 
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Col.  Kutz.  The  commissioners  resurfaced  and  repaved  the  roadway 
approach  to  the  highway  bridge  through  Potomac  Park,  and  in  conr 
nection  with  that  work  we  had  to  require  the  railroad  company  to 
adjust  its  tracks.  The  railroad  company  denied  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commissioners  over  that  particular  roadway,  and  it  required  joint 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  commissioners  to  compel  the 
railroad  company  to  adjust  its  tracks.  I  believe  there  should  not  be 
divided  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  paving  of  that  road  is  concerned, 
nor  of  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

Col.  Harts.  The  paving  of  that  road  was  a  rather  exceptional 
thing.  The  estimates  for  that  paving  were  made  in  my  office,  and 
the  pavement  was  shifted  to  the  District  Commissioners  because  it 
was  decided  that  the  approaches,  or  the  slopes  of  the  approaches  to 
the  bridge,  should  be  paved  with  cobblestone.  We  did  not  have  any, 
and  in  order  to  let  the  District  officials  use  cobblestones  that  they 
could  obtain  by  taking  up  the  pavement  on  streets,  we  made  no  ob- 
jection. It  was  more  economical  for  them  to  do  it,  so  that  was  an 
exceptional  reason.  I  think  that  we  would  probably  find  objection  to 
having  divided  jurisdiction  of  police  power  within  the  parks.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  jurisdiction  over  the  approaches  to  the  bridge- 
should  be  given  the  District  Commissioners,  and  I  do  see  objections 
to  it.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  leave  the  question 
of  the  approaches  as  it  is  now.  In  so  far  as  jurisdiction  over  the 
bridge  is  concerned,  that  is  not  important,  or  not  of  great  importance, 
but  I  believe  that  things  will  be  more  harmonious  if  the  jurisdiction 
is  left  as  it  is  now.  I  might  say  that  originally  all  of  the  bridges, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  in  the  charge  of  my  office,  but  cne 
after  another,  as  is  sought  in  this  case,  they  were  taken  over  by  the 
District  authorities.  The  District  authorities,  of  course,  had  control 
of  the  street  system  with  which  those  bridges  connected,  and  they 
look  those  bridges  over  for  that  reason,  but  this  condition  is  a  little 
different.  I  think  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  importance,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches  remain  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Paoe.  Col.  Kutz  referred  to  the  desire  to  get  away  from 
divided  responsibility  in  connection  with  this  bridge.  Now,  if  juris- 
diction of  these  approaches  should  be  transferred  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners, would  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exist  in  connection 
with  policing  that  area  ? 

Col.  Harts.  I  think  there  would  be  room  for  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  possibly  some  friction.  We  have  gotten  along  very  ami- 
cably, but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  points  that  ought  to  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

May  I  say  further,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  controlling  the 
street  railroad  company,  that  resulted  from  the  provision  of  law 
turning  over  to  the  District  the  paving  of  the  street  approaches  to 
the  bridge  rather  than  from  any  other  outside  reason.  It  was  one 
of  the  results  of  that.  The  street  railway  company  denied  the  juris- 
diction of  the  District  Commissioners,  and  the  matter  came  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  very  promptly,  "  We 
will  require  you  to  do  it  in  any  case."  The  combined  action  was 
taken  in  order  to  cover  any  loophole  that  they  might  attempt  to  slide 
through. 
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Thursday,  January  13,  191G. 

WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  C.  A.  F.  FLAGLEK,  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY,  IN  CHARGE. 

OPERATION    AND   MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  the  first  item  about  which  we  want  you  to  give 
us  some  information  is  the  Washington  Aqueduct.  In  the  item  for 
operation,  including  salaries  of  all  necessary  employees,  maintenance, 
etc.,  you  strike  out  the  word  "  trucks  "  and  insert  the  word  "  vehicles," 
making  it  read  motor  vehicles  instead  of  motor  trucks.  Then  you 
insert  the  words  "  purchase  of  two  new  motor  vehicles,  one  of  which 
is  passenger  carrying."  What  is  the  use  to  which  these  vehicles  are 
to  oe  put,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Flagler.  Well,  as  the  estimate  was  made,  it  was  for  a  new 
motor  truck  and  two  passenger  vehicles,  the  motor  truck  to  cost  about 
$4,000  and  the  passenger  vehicles,  which  were  to  be  Fords,  about 
$500  apiece.  One  of  the  new  passenger  vehicles  was  to  replace  an 
old  one  completely  worn  out  and  practically  condemned. 

Mr.  Page.  How  did  this  language  get  to  us  for  two  new  motor 
vehicles,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a  passenger-carrying  vehicle  ? 

Col.  Flagler.  I  am  entirely  unaware  of  it. 

Mr.  Page.  So  the  real  purpose  is  to  get  two  new  motor  vehicles, 
both  of  which  should  be  passenger  vehicles? 

Col.  Flagler.  Is  that  in  the  District  bill  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Col.  Flagler.  I  have  not  been  furnished  a  copy  of  it.  We  simply 
make  the  estimate  and  submit  it  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Page.  The  item  is  on  page  127.  The  language  there  is,  "  pur- 
chase of  two  new  motor  vehicles,  one  of  which  is  passenger  carrying." 
Now,  you  have  authority  under  the  present  law  to  expend  this  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  motor  trucks.  You  would  have  that 
authority  if  we  left  the  language  as  it  is.  If  it  is  the  desire  to  pur- 
chase two  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  then  do  you  want  the  new 
language,  "  purchase  of  two  new  motor  vehicles  "  ?  If  you  strike  out 
the  balance  of  it,  "  one  of  which  is  passenger  carrying,"  that  would 
give  you  what  you  want. 

Col.  Flagler.  I  see.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  make  it 
vehicles  instead  of  trucks.  I  have  not  been  furnished  a  copy  of  this 
bill.    This  reference  to  a  new  storehouse  at  the  filtration  plant 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  That  is  inclosed  in  brackets,  which 
strikes  it  out.  The  new  language  proposed  to  be  inserted  is  printed 
in  italics. 

From  your  statement,  what  you  want  is  authority  to  purchase  two 
new  motor  vehicles? 

Col.  Flagler.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  if  we  should  strike  out  the  language,  "one  of 
which  is  passenger  carrying,"  that  would  enable  you  to  do  what  you 
desire? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  an  increase  of  $5,000. 
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Mr.  Page.  The  current  appropriation  is  $119,000  and  you  ask 
$124,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  Can  you  state  the  tonnage  capacity  of  this  truck? 

Col.  Flagler.  It  is  a  truck  with  two  trailers.  It  is  a  heavy  truck 
costing  about  $4,000  with  the  trailers.  It  was  figured  at  the  time  that 
it  would  save  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,960  a  year  on 
what  we  have  to  pay  for  the  care  of  wagons  and  horses  that  would 
do  the  exact  work  done  by  this  truck.  Last  month  a  detailed  account 
was  kept,  which  showed  a  cost  of  $177,  whiqji  in  a  year  would  be 
about  $2,000,  carrying  out  the  figures  that  we  made  in  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Page.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  a  statement  showing 
what  was  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  1915  of 
$125,000?    If  there  was  an  unexpended  balance,  what  was  it? 

Col.  Flagler.  The  unexpended  balance  of  that  appropriation  for 
1915  was  $286.84.  Some  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  money 
was  used  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  tunnel  lining  and  work  on 
the  Conduit  Road. 

emergency  fund. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  emergency  fund,  on  page  130,  you  ask  $5,000? 

Col.  Flagmr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Flagler.  Well,  we  expended  a  little  over  $1,000  last  year  out 
of  it  for  a  sudden  break  in  one  of  our  pumps  at  one  of  the  pumping 
stations. 

Mr.  Page.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Flagler.  The  balance  was  $3,940.92,  which  was  reappro- 
priated  for  1916.  It  is  advisable  to  have  this  $5,000,  because  we 
might  have  some  serious  breaks. 

parking  around  m'millan  park  reservoir. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  continuation  of  parking  grounds 
around  McMillan  Park  Reservoir,  $3,000."  That  is  the  amount  of 
the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  suppose  the  work  progresses  in  the  ratio  of  the  appro- 
priation? 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir ;  it  goes  as  far  as  the  money  will  take  us. 

lining  tunnels. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item,  for  continuing  the  lining  of  the  unlined 
sections  of  the  tunnels  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  is  discontinued 
this  year.  An  appropriation  for  that  work  has  been  carried  for  the 
last  five  years,  and,  the  work  having  been  completed,  that  appropria- 
tion is  discontinued? 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  a  little  doubt  about  that.  My 
predecessor  reported  the  work  all  completed,  but  an  investigation 
made  this  fall — I  made  a  careful  investigation — leads  me  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  additional  appropriation,  but 
no  estimate  is  made. 
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WATER  METERS  ON   GOVERNMENT   SERVICES. 

[See  p.  178.] 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  132,  "  For  completing  pur- 
chase, installation,  and  maintenance  01  water  meters  to  be  placed  on 
the  water  services  to  United  States  buildings,  reservations,  or  grounds,** 
etc.  For  this  purpose  you  ask  an  appropriation  of  $24,000.  This 
meterization  of  Government  buildings  and  reservations  had  been 
carried  on  by  three  District  appropriations  until  practically  all  of 
the  more  important  buildings  had  been  metered  ? 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  desirability  of  ex- 
tendingthis  meter  service  on  Government  reservations  ? 

Col.  Flagler.  My  idea  is  that  we  will  at  some  time  have  to  control 
the  Government  use  of  water,  and  we  can  only  do  that  by  having 
the  buildings  properly  metered.  There  is  no  law  now  by  which  We 
can  control  their  use,  but  it  is  deemed  advisable,  and  the  report  says 
that  it  is  desirable,  to  so  scale  the  consumption  of  water  furnished 
the  Government  itself  and  every  free  user  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Page.  Can  you  furnish  for  the  record  a  statement  showing  all 
of  the  Government  buildings  and  reservations  not  now  metered? 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  do  that. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Room  305  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  191G* 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Page, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia, 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you  this  morning,  when  I  appeared  before  your 
committee  in  connection  with  appropriations  for  the  Washington  Aqueduct 
and  filtration  plant,  the  following  information  is  furnished  relative  thereto : 

Unexpended  balances,  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1915. 

Washington  Aqueduct,  D,  C,  1915: 

Maintenance $286. 84 

Lining  tunnels 15. 44 

Metering    Government    services 1, 416. 71 

Maintenance,    Washington   Aqueduct,    D.    C,    filtration    plant,    1915, 

general 81.  70 

Emergency  fund,  Washington  Aqueduct,  D.  C,  1915 3, 940. 9£ 

Total  refunded  to  Treasury 5,  741. 61 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  emergency  fund,  $3,940.92,  was  reappropriatedt 
for  the  fiscal  year  1916  by  District  act  of  March  3,  1915. 

Information  as  to  the  progress  in  metering  Federal  buildings,  parks,  etc.* 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  given  in  the  following  list : 

Federal  buildings,  etc.,  provided  with  meter  service. — Government  Printing 
Office,  Navy  Yard,  Municipal  Building,  Soldiers'  Home,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,. 
Zoological  Park,  Marine  Barracks,  Howard  University,  Freedman's  Hospital* 
National  Museum,  Washington  Aqueduct,  Naval  Hospital,  Naval  Medic*! 
School,  Library  of  Congress,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture* 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

There  is  no  record  in  this  office  of  metered  Federal  services  in  privately 
owned  buildings. 

Federal  buildings,  etc.,  unprovided  with  meter  service. — Botanical  Garden^ 
south,  Botanical  Gardens  north.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Standards,. 
Butler  Building,  Capitol,  Columbia  Hospital,  Columbia  Institute  for  Deaf  ami 
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Dumb,  Congressional  ]x>\ver  plant.  Customhouse.  Courthouse.  Court  of  Claims, 
Ford's  Theater,  General  Land  Office,  Geological  Survey  Laboratory,1  House 
Office  Building,  Jail,  Lincoln  House,  Marine  Hospital,  Medical  Museum,  Naval 
Observatory,  Office  Architect  of  Capitol,  Patent  Office,  Pension  Office,  Post  Office, 
Potomac  Park  south,  Potomac  Park  west,  Potomac  Park  northwest,  Richards 
Building,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senate  Annex,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building, 
Treasury,  Washington  Barracks,  Washington  Monument  and  Propagating  Gar- 
dens, Washington  Monument  Grounds  north,  Weather  Bureau,  White  House, 
White  House  Grounds,  etc.,  Winder  Building. 

Also  176  Federal  reservations  supplied  by  small  pines,  most  of  which  can  be 
identified  only  by  number. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  F.  Flagler, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  item  on  page  127  it  appears  that  you  are  author- 
ized to  expend  from  that  appropriation  of  $124,000  on  account  of 
authorized  water  meters  on  Federal  services.  Has  any  part  of  that 
appropriation  at  any  time  been  expended  for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Flagler.  Only,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  reading  the  meters.  I 
think  that  is  what  that  is  intended  to  do.  My  employees  read  Gov- 
ernment meters,  but  not  District  meters,  and  that  provision  is  in- 
tended to  cover' that  service.  Of  course  we  also  make  repairs,  be- 
cause sometimes  they  break  down,  and  once  in  a  while  we  put  in  a 
new  meter  or  install  a  new  meter  in  place  of  one  that  had  already 
been  put  in. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  AQUEDUCT  BRIDGE. 

[See  p.  137.1 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  one  other  item  on  page  92.  On  page  92  there 
is  a  legislative  provision  submitted  to  the  committee  providing  that 
"on  and  after  July  1,  1916,  the  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Highway  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  Kiver  and  their  approaches  is  transferred  to  the 
commissioners,"  etc.  As  I  understand  the  situation  now,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  the  War  Department  under  your 
office  has  control  of  the  superstructure  and  piers 

Col.  Flagler  (interposing).  The  substructure- 


Mr.  Page  (continuing).  While  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  control  over  the  roadway? 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  If  this  request  were  granted,  this  bridge  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  District  Commissioners  for  supervision.  What 
is  your  view  about  that? 

Col.  Flagler.  I  think  that  the  divided  jurisdiction  is  very  ob- 

I'ectionable.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  commissioners  to 
Lave  complete  control  than  to  have  this  divided  jurisdiction.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  for  the  War  Department  to  have  control  of 
the  bridge,  because  I  believe  that  more  care  could  be  exercised  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  bridge.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  new  bridge, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  that  bridge  should  have  remained  there 
as  long  as  it  has.  Most  railroads  replace  trusses  every  12  or  15 
years,  while  those  trusses  have  been  there  since  1888.  The  piers  are 
in  a  bad  condition,  and  the  bridge  should  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that,  in  your  judgment,  this  bridge  and  the  entire 
control  of  it  should  be  in  the  War  Department  rather  than  in  the 
commissioners  ? 

1  Indicates  privately  owned  building. 
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Col.  Flagler.  I  think  it  would  receive  better  attention. 

Mr.  Page.  Are  those  your  only  reasons? 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  receive  better  attention. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  not  given  consideration  to  the  suggestion, 
as  seme  other  people  have,  that  this  bridge  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  War  Department  because  it  leads  to  a  Government  reser- 
vation over  at  Fort  Myer? 

Gol.  Flagler.  I  talked  that  over  with  the  engineer  commissioner, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  really  has  much  bearing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  the  roads  and  streets  in  the  city  of  Washington 
lead  to  Government  reservations  somewhere. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes ;  if  you  go  far  enough.  It  is  rather  the  considera- 
tion of  proper  care  of  the  bridge  and  its  upkeep  that  controls  your 
judgment  than  the  consideration  of  its  use  for  any  military  pur- 
poses ?  * 

Col.  Flagler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  a  strictly  military  road,  is  it  not,  maintained 
by  the  Government  and  constructed  by  it?  Does  not  that  road 
connect  directly  with  this  bridge  at  its  southern  end? 

Col.  Flagler.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  a  small  tract  in  there 
that  belongs  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  the  bulk  of  that  road  up 
to  Fort  Myer  reservation  is  a  Government  military  road.  I  think 
that  a  little  of  the  street  or  road  in  Roslyn  belongs  to  the  town  of 
Roslyn,  and  there  is  a  small  space  which,  I  think,  belongs  to  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Tuesday,  January  11,  1916. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  HENRY  P.  BLAIR,  PRESIDENT  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION;  MR.  JOHN  B.  LARNER,  MRS.  SUSIE  ROOT  RHODES, 
MEMBERS;  AND  MR.  ERNEST  L.  THURSTON,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS. 

PAY  OF   ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Blair,  the  first  change  of  current  law  in  these  esti- 
mates is  on  page  136  of  the  bill,  a  request  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  two  assistant  superintendents  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  each. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  based  on  the  idea  that  that  is  a  reasonable  and 
proportionate  salary  for  the  work  that  is  required  of  those  two  as- 
sistant superintendents.  The  old  salary  was  inadequate  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  the  work  that  is  required  of  these  men  is  a  $4,000  job  with- 
out much  question.  The  assistant  superintendent  in  the  white  schools 
is  acting  constantly  under  the  superintendent.  He  is  not  doing  any 
more  than  he  has  been  doing  heretofore,  but  his  work  involves  him 
and  keeps  him  all  the  time  at  work.  In  the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent he  acts  in  his  place.  Under  the  law  he  sits  with  the  board 
when  the  superintendent  is  absent,  and  is  responsible  for  the  direction 
of  the  system.  The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  colored 
schools  is  under  the  law  charged  with  the  functions  of  the  superin- 
tendent, practically,  in  the  colored  schools,  subject  to  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  superintendent,  who  acts  on  his  recommendations. 
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Mr.  Page.  Has  this  request  been  preferred  in  former  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  On  one  occasion  two  years  ago.  It  was  not  preferred 
last  year,  because  we  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  ask  for  an  increase 
in  that  line  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Page,  that  the  salary  of  $4,000 
which  we  ask  is  less  than  the  average  salary  paid  to  assistant  superinr 
tendents  in  large  cities;  $4,186  is  the  average  salary  paid  in  cities 
over  250,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Page.  But  that  includes  cities  with  a  population  of  1,000,000 
people  or  more. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes ;  cities  of  all  sizes  from  250,000  up. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  made  any  tabulation,  taking  into  considera- 
tion only  those  cities  approximately  the  size  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  have  one  or  two  figures  here  which  I  can  pick 
out  offhand.  Newark,  N.  J.,  pays  from  $3,500  to  $4,500,  two  posi- 
tions; Cincinnati  pays  $3,600;  Cleveland  pays  $3,750.  Those  are  the 
only  specific  cities  I  have. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  the  figures  there  for  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Baltimore  pays  $3,200.  * 

Mr.  Page.  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  Buffalo. 

CHIEF  CLERK  IN  CHARGE  OF  FINANCE    (new). 

Mr.  Page.. In  the  next  change  in  the  bill  you  ask  for,  new  employ- 
ment, chief  clerk  in  charge  of  finance  and  accounting,  $1,800.  This 
work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  what  employee  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  a  clerk  who  has  been  for  many  years  employed 
on  that  work  and  gets  $1,000  a  year.  He  is  a  $1,000  clerk.  He  has 
practically  the  charge  and  responsibility  for  the  entire  school  ac- 
counting. As  you  know,  the  amount  dispensed  is  upward  of  $3,500,- 
000,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  accounting  in  a  large  measure.  He 
does  all  the  finance  and  accounting  work.  His  office  is  responsible 
for  the  stores,  school  supplies,  their  distribution,  and  all  requisitions 
are  prepared  in  that  office;  all  vouchers  are  prepared  in  that  office, 
and  the  man  who  occupies  the  position  we  ask  $1,800  for  is  doing 
substantially  the  accounting,  or  the  business  side,  of  the  public-school 
system. 

Mr.  Page.  He  is  one  of  the*three  clerks  at  $1,000? 

Mr.  Blair.  He  is  now  one  of  three  clerks  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  the  clerk  at 
$1,400? 

Mr.  Blair.  He  is  the  statistician  and  compiles  the  statistics  of  the 
school  and  keeps  the  school  records;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  educa- 
tional side. 

Mr.  Page.  And  there  is  enough  employment  for  these  three  clerks 
other  than  the  particular  work  this  one  man  does? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  for  years  trying  to  get  that 
office  organized  so  that  it  might  be  adequate  and  efficient  and  able 
to  respond  at  once  to  the  necessary  needs,  and  we  believe  thftt  with 
the  addition  of  this  one  position  we  can  then  accomplish  it.  We 
thought  at  one  time  we  needed  three  people  to  do  the  work.  We 
have  been  given  one  and  are  adjusting  the  matter,  so  wTe  feel  we  can 
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get  along  with  one  additional  position,  unless  the  volume  of  business 
should  materially  increase. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  to  some  degree  the  judgment  of  this 
committee  has  been  justified? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  quite  frequently. 

COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  PAID  IN  OTHER  CITIES. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  notice  you  have  a  director  of  intermediate  instruction, 
13  supervising  principals,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  and  di- 
rector of  primary  instruction,  16  in  all,  at  a  minimum  salary  of 
$2,200  each.    What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  minimum  salary  "? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  the  basic  salary  under  the  law,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  basic  salary  ? 

Mr.  Blair!  That  is  the  salary  which  is  provided  by  law  for  the 
position,  and  all  of  those  positions  are  affected  by  the  longevity 
provision. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  any  way  of  ascertaining  what  they  actually 
get? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Thurston.  A  majority  of  them  obtain  $2,700. 

Mr.  Blair.  They  probably  have  gone  to  their  maximum  longevity, 
because  those  positions  ordinarily  are  filled  by  employees  who  are 
permanent  and  who  have  reached  the  maximum  longevity,  but  we 
can  tell  you  exactly  in  just  a  moment,  sir. 

Mr.  Thurston.  There  are  13  at  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  $2,700.    They  go  up  $100  a  year  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  13  are  now  at  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  tell  from  the  figures  I 
have  here. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  does  that  salary  compare  with  the  salaries  paid 
for  the  particular  position  in  other  cities  the  size  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  should  say  it  is  a  little  under  the  salary  paid 
elsewhere.  Supervising  principals  compare  with  what  we  call  divi- 
sion superintendents  in  most  cities,  and  the  division  superintendent 
in  many  cities  gets  from  $2,500  to  $3,000,  and  sometimes  more,  but 
I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  putting  it  at  the  figures  I  have  gjven. 

Mr.  Davis.  Division  superintendents  of  cities  of  what  size? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Well,  any  city  where  they  have  that  plan  of  hav- 
ing a  group  of  subordinate  supervisory  officials. 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  what  their  salary  actu- 
ally is  in  such  cities? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  can  get  up  such  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wish  you  would,  showing  salaries  paid  in  cities  the 
size  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  and  other  western  cities. 

SALARIKH  of  officials  in  other  cities  corresponding  in  general  to  the  super- 
vising PRINCIPALS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  supervising  principals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  general  super- 
visory officers,  made  necessary  by  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  small  school 
buildings  in  the  city.  As  a  rule  they  have  educational  and  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  of  districts  or  divisions  containing  10  or  more  buildings  and 
covering  areas  averaging  more  than  7  square  miles  each.    To  a  considerable 
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extent,  therefore,  the  supervising  principals  correspond  to  the  division  superin- 
tendents or  deputy  or  district  superintendents  of  other  cities. 

As  a  rule  the  salaries  of  our  supervising  principals  are  less  than  the  salaries 
of  deputy  or  district  superintendents  of  other  cities.  In  many  cases  they  are 
smaller  than  the  salaries  of  principals  of  single  large  elementary  buildings  In 
other  cities. 

The  following  table  gives  a  number  of  officials  of  the  class  referred  to  and 
their  salaries,  and  also  a  number  of  principals  of  individual  buildings  and  their 
salaries  for  a  number  of  large  representative  cities : 

Minneapolis  (801,408)  : 

.  Assistant  superintendents,  5 ;  salaries,  $2,200  to  $3,240. 

Principals  of  24  rooms  in  a  single  building,  $1,850. 
St.  Paul,  reports  incomplete. 
Cleveland  (560,633)  : 

Deputy  superintendents,  5;  salaries,  $3,750. 

District  superintendents,  4 ;  salaries,  $2,100  to  $2,500. 
Average,  $3,300. 
New  York: 

Deputy  superintendents,  8;  salaries,  $6,500. 

District  superintendents,  25;  salaries,  $5,000. 

433  principals  of  individual  buildings,  $2,260  to  $3,500. 
Chicago : 

Deputy  superintendents,  2 ;  salaries,  $4,000  and  $6,000. 

District  superintendents,  11 ;  salaries,  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

Principals  of  individual  buildings,  $1,000  to  $3,100. 

217  principals  of  individual  buildings,  over  $2,200. 
St.  Louis  (687,029),  55  principals,  over  $2,200;  maximum,  $3,000. 
Philadelphia  : 

Deputy  superintendents,  4;  salaries,  $4,500. 

District  superintendents,  10;  salaries,  $3,600. 

Supervising  principals,  175,  from  $1,470  to  $2,500. 

93  principals  of  individual  buildings,  over  $2,200. 
Boston  (670,585)  :  ' 

Deputy  superintendents,  6;  salaries,  $5,496. 

63  principals  of  individual  buildings,  $2,580  to  $3,420. 
Newark  (347,469)  : 

Deputy  superintendents,  3 ;  salaries,  $3,500  to  $4,500. 

48  principals  of  individual  buildings,  $1,800  to  $3,000. 

36  principals  of  individual  buildings,  over  $2,200. 
Cincinnati  (363,591)  : 

Deputy  superintendents,  4 ;  salaries,  $3,700. 

58  principals  of  individual  buildings,  $1,400  to  $2,400. 

30  principals  of  individual  buildings,  over  $2,200. 
San  Francisco  (416,912)  : 

Deputy  superintendents,  5;  salaries,  $3,000. 

30  principals  of  individual  buildings,  over  $2,200. 
Los  Angeles,  principals  of  individual  buildings,  $3,000. 

Mr.  Page.  I  saw  just  a  little  while  ago  in  one  of  the  city  papers  a 
comparative  statement  made  of  the  cost  per  capita  of  attendance  or 
enrollment  of  school  population  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  recollection  is  in  that  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
city  schools  in  Washington  per  pupil  in  attendance  the  city  stood 
about  fifth  or  sixth  from  the  top  of  that  list;  that  there  were  only 
four  or  five  other  cities  in  the  United  States  where  the  cost  of  the 
school  system  was  as  expensive  per  child  as  it  was  in  the  city  of 
Washington.    Did  you  see  that  statement? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  saw  something  quoted,  I  think,  from  the  Kussell 
Sage  Foundation  report  in  connection  with  the  Cleveland  survey. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  was  the  statement  I  saw. 

Mr.  Thukston.  As  to  some  phases  of  that  there  are  decided  errors 
in  the  use  of  figures.  They  misunderstood  our  organization  here 
evidently.     I  have  not  gone  over  all  of  them;  I  have  just  had  a 
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casual  glance  through  it.  I  remember  in  the  1910  census  Washington 
came  almost  exactly  at  the  center  in  the  general-average  expense 
of  its  group.  It  has  been  going  down  in  its  average  expense  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  low  in  its  overhead  charge,  it  is  low  in  its  expendi- 
tures for  supplies  and  certain  specific  items.  It  is  a  little  above  the 
average  probably  in  salaries,  but  it  is  by  no  means  at  the  top.  % 

Mr.  Page.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  it  compared  with  other 
cities,  particularly  with  respect  to  salaries  paid  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Well,  as  to  the  salaries  paid  the  teachers,  I  find 
that  in  comparison  with  almost  every  one  of  the  large  cities  they  go 
both  above  and  below  us.  The  averages  are  not  given  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education  report;  but  take,  for  example,  the  elementary  schools. 
In  San  Francisco  the  lowest  is  $840  and  the  highest  is  $1,464.  Our 
lowest  is  $500  and  our  highest  is  $1,350.  In  Baltimore  their  highest 
is  $1,200  in  the  grades  and  their  lowest  is  $500.  Their  maximum  is  a 
little  below  ours.  In  Boston  the  maximum  is  $1,476  to  our  $1,350, 
and  their  lowest  is  $600,  compared  with  our  lowest  of  $500.  In 
Minneapolis  they  pay  from  $600  to  $1,000  in  the  grades.  They  are 
a  little  above  us  in  their  minimum  and  a  little  below  us  in  the  maxi- 
mum. St.  Louis  has  a  minimum  of  $640,  compared  with  our  $500, 
and  a  maximum  of  $1,300,  compared  with  our  $1,350.  You  will  find 
that  we  run  fairly  well  along  with  the  average  of  the  country  in  the 
larger  cities. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  of  those  cities  have  a  system  of  longevity, 
as  you  have  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  could  not  answer  that  off-hand.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  at  the  definite  facts  except  by  individual  correspondence,  and 
even  then  the  schedules  are  sent  in  such  form  that  it  is  hard  to 
balance  them.  But  I  know  that  there  are  at  least  8  or  10  large 
cities  that  have  the  longevity  principle  ranging  from  five  years,  I 
believe,  in  some  cases,  to  nine  years,  and  have  a  longevity  of  a  large 
amount.  It  is  a  rather  common  method,  and  I  think  a  growing  one. 
This  tabulation  here  in  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  education  runs 
up  by  such  large  amounts  as  to  suggest  longevity  in  almost  every 
case,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  it  the  fair  thing  to  say  on  this  question  of 
salaries  that  our  salaries  here  were  for  a  great  many  years  low; 
that  at  the  present  time — and  I  am  giving  my  individual  judgment 
about  this — with  the  longevity  feature  the  salaries  in  the  elementary 
and  the  high  schools,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  fair  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Page.  And  would  compare  favorably  with  the  rest  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  that  is  my  judgment  about  the  salaries  paid  here, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

LONGEVITY  PAY. 

rSeep.  275.] 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  any  way  of  obtaining  a  full  statement  and 
explanation  of  what  the  longevity  svstem  is  m  Washington? 
Mr.  Blair.  On  page  143  all  the  items  are  given.     ' 
Mr.  Davis.  But  I  refer  to  the  principles. 
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Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  am  willing  to  try  it.    fSee  p.  261.] 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wish  it  could  be  done.  I  have  asked  the  question 
many  times,  and  the  last  time  this  bill  was  being  considered  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  it  was  stated  that  we  should  never  bring  in 
another  bill  unless  some  member  of  the  committee  could  explain 
longevity  pay.  and  I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  could  do  it  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  or  any  other  place.  It  has  never  been  explained 
to  me. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  in  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Blair,  about  its  being  these, 
but  its  conception  by  the  average  congressional  mind  seems  extremely 
difficult  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  is  written  in  the  statute. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Thurston  can  put  into  the  record  in  a  tabulated  form 
the  actual  .operation  of  the  law  as  it  is  put  into  effect,  it  will  illumine 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  me  emphasize  the  words  "  as  it  is  put  into  effect" 
That  is  what  the  Congress  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  not  what  is  in  the  law,  but  the  actual  results  from 
the  operation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  actual  results  of  the  operation  of  the  law  are  on 
page  143  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  The  finances  are ;  but  that  brings  about  the  very  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  members  for  a  more  detailed  statement  of  how 
that  financial  result  is  reached. 

♦Mr.  Thurston.  And  you  wish  to  know  how  a  teacher  goes  from 
one  group  to  another :  you  wish  to  have  that  made  clear  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blair.  You  mean  from  one  salary  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blair.  She  teaches  one  year  at  the  basic  salary  and  gives 
satisfactory  service,  and  automatically  she  goes  up  until  she  reaches 
the  maximum  in  the  class ;  then  she  can  not  go  into  the  next  higher 
class  until  vacancies  occur  in  that  class;  then,  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  service  generally,  and  also  efficiency,  she  goes  into  the  next 
higher  class. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Blair,  we  recognize  that,  as  chairman  of  this  school 
board  and  having  the  administration  of  this  law  and  its  direction,  you 
have  made  of  course  a  very  much  closer  study,  not  only  of  the  law 
itself  but  the  operation  of  the  law,  than  not  only  the  average  Member 
of  Congress  but  practically  all  the  Members  of  Congress  have  had 
the  time  or  the  actual  experience  to  work  out  for  himself.  You 
understand  it  perfectly.  There  are  a  great  many  questions  that  I 
might  have  an  understanding  of  that  would  not  be  clear  to  you; 
and  what  we  are  after  and  the  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Davis's  question, 
I  take  it,  is  to  get,  if  possible,  some  tabulated  statement  of  the  actual 
operation  of  this  longevity  law  as  it  affects  not  only  the  individual 
teacher  but  also  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  and  who  fixes  the  minimum  and  maximum,  and 
when  it  begins,  etc. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  another  important  thing.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed, in  looking  into  this  matter,  that  these  promotions  are  prac- 
tically automatic  by  length  of  service.     Now,  what  other  elements 
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enter  into  a  promotion  other  than  the  f&ct  that  a  teacher  has  held  on 
by  main  force  a  certain  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Thurston.  In  the  grades  they  are  automatic  only  to  the  end 
of  a  particular  salary  class.  For  example,  in  the  second  grade  the 
teacher  begins  at  $600  and  goes  to  $700  by  $25  increases  over  four 
years.  Then  she  stops  at  $700  until  she  is  promoted  into  the  third 
grade,  which  begins  at  $650  and  goes  on  up  to  $900.    But  she  can  not 

?ass  into  that  second  class  unless  she  is  rated  as  an  excellent  teacher, 
'here  is  a  check  right  there.    The  only  teachers  who  pass  on  to  the 
second  group  are  teachers  with  an  excellent  rating. 

Mr.  Blair.  Our  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
our  only  difficulty,  is  this:  The  Comptroller  in  an  early  decision^ 
against  the  judgment  and  against  the  wish  of  the  board  of  education, 
held  that  the  law  which  Congress  had  passed  was  an  automatic  law, 
and  that  unless  we  discharged  a  teacher  we  could  not  control  her 
longevity ;  that  she  got  it  as  a  matter  of  course  if  she  simply  lived  and 
taught,  and  was  ready  and  started  to  teach  the  following  year  she 
received  the  increase  within  her  class. 

Mr.  Page.  Based  on  the  language  of  the  law,  I  think  his  decision 
was  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  had  to  follow  it  and  we  have  followed  it,  and 
that  is  the  only  point  in  the  longevity  system  that  perhaps  should  be 
altered  or  changed,  in  my  judgment.  May  I  go  mto  this  question 
just  briefly? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  will  be  very  glad  also  to  prepare  a  written  state- 
ment. The  law  starts  out  by  classifying  teachers  into  six  classes,  and 
gives  each  one  of  those  classes  a  basic  salary,  which  run  from  $500 
to  $1,000  in  the  high  school.  Class  6  is  composed  of  the  high-school 
teachers  and  others.  In  the  grades  we  have  five  classes — classes  1 
to  5.  There  is  a  basic  salary  in  each  one  of  those  classes,  and  the  law 
provides  the  annual  increase  for  each  one  of  those  classes.  They  are 
entirely  independent  of  each  other.  If  a  teacher  gets  in  class  1,  she 
stays  there.  She  does  kindergarten  work  and  nothing  else.  She  may 
stay  there  'for  all  time  and  she  may  not.  As  long  as  she  is  in  class  1 
she  goes  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  longevity  increase. 
Then  she  reaches  the  maximum  in  class  1,  and  that  is  the  maximum 
of  her  salary  until  her  class  changes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Who  changes  the  class? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  true  all  the  way  through.  If  you  will  excuse 
me  just  a  minute.  Later  on,  after  she  has  been  teaching  and  has 
reached  the  maximum  of  her  class,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  upper 
class.  There  is  a  vacancy  in  class  5,  which  leads  to  a  promotion  from 
class  4  to  class  5,  from  class  3  to  class  4,  from  class  2  to  class  3.  Now, 
she  has  an  absolute  right  to  her  longevity  so  long  as  she  remains  in 
class  2,  according  to  the  amount  fixed,  but  she  can  only  go  from 
class  2  to  class  3  on  her  record,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  make 
this  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  3  then  it  is  a  question  of  length 
of  service  and  a  question  of  efficiency  of  service  in  the  judgment  of 
the  educational  people.  The  teacher  is  then  promoted,  all  things 
being  equal,  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  class  and  who  has  been  longest 
at  the  head  of  that  class ;  but  if  she  has  not  as  good  a  rating  as  some 
teacher  below  her  and  is  not  justified  in  receiving  the  promotion, 
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then  some  other  teacher  who  is  second,  third,  or  fifth  on  the  list  is 
selected  and  given  the  promotion  to  class  3.  Now,  when  she  goes 
into  class  3  she  would  then  take  the  salary  in  class  3  automatically 
nearesst  to  and  next  above  the  maximum  salary  which  she  had  re- 
ceived in  class  2.  In  other  words,  the  promotion  does  not  put  her 
down  at  the  basic  salary  of  class  3,  but  gives  her,  by  reason  of  her 
experience,  the  nearest  salary  in  class  3  to  the  one  she  was  receiving. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  the  one  just  above  it? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  the  next  higher  grade? 

Mr.  Blair.  The  next  higher  class  and  the  next  higher  salary.  As 
I  remember  it,  the  basic  salary  in  class  3  is  $650. 

Mr.  Blair.  There  is  a  $25  increase  in  class  2,  and  she  would  go 
to  $625  during  her  second  year  in  class  2,  and  under  the  decision  of 
the  comptroller  and  under  the  language  of  the  law  she  would  con- 
tinue to  get  annually  a  $25  increase  in  class  2  until  she  reached  the 
maximum  of  class  2. 

Mr.  Page.  $700. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  $700,  if  I  remember  it.  She  would  stay  at  $700 
so  long  as  she  remained  in  class  2,  and  then  the  same  thing  would 
happen  upon  going  into  class  3.  When  she  .went  from  class  2  to 
class  3  she  would  get  the  higher  salary  immediately  beyond  the 
maximum  of  $700  in  class  2,  whatever  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  the  minimum  of  the  next  grade  above  always 
correspond  with  the  maximum  of  the  lower  grade? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  onlv  in  the  one  instance  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  the  distinction? 

Mr.  Blair.  The  distinction  is  in  what  the  teachers  are  supposed 
to  teach.  Our  class  1  teachers  cover  the  kindergarten  work,  as  I 
have  said.  Our  class  2  teachers  cover  the  first  two  grades,  1  and  2, 
and  the  law  is  not  flexible.  To-day  we  have  for  illustration,  a 
gifted  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  second  grade,  better  able  to 
teach  the  second  grade  than  any  other  grade,  yet  we  can  not  keep 
her  in  the  second  grade  without  keeping  her  at  a  class  2  salary  and 
keeping  her  at  a  maximum  of  $700  for  her  teaching  service  because 
of  the  fact  that  no  teacher  except  a  class  2  teacher  can  teach  the  first 
and  second  grades.  We  may  have  a  woman  in  class  5,  which  is  the 
eighth  grade,  who  is  particularly  gifted  to  teach  second  grade  chil- 
dren, because  of  some  peculiar  fitness.  We  can  not  assign  her  to 
second  grade  work  without  paying  her  the  maximum  salary  of  $700, 

.  class  4  s-Lry  or  .  *•£*£*£  3£  ^e»W  and 

class  4  teaches  the  fifth,  ,  ,ssumption  that 

eighth  grade.  predicated  then  upon  the  .  i         ,     ig 

Mr\PAGF;sScting  hildrenin  the  seventh  or^  chUdren 
a  teacher  instructing  ti  n  than  a  teacnei 

^titled  to  grea^o^pen^  ^  ^ 

*&  g£  0TlSt  L  f°rm  ^  inU  ,hout  that. 

*&?£  te^tendent,  ,hat  do  you  thu*  * 
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Mr.  Thurston.  I  believe  there  is  more  flexibility  in  the  law  than 
we  have  ever  used,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  adjust 
our  machinery  to  make  use  of  it.  It  does  not  have  all  the  flexibility 
I  like,  but  it  has  quite  a  little.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade 
teachers,  for  example,  are  put  in  one  class,  the  fourth  class,  and  they 

get  the  same  salary.  We  have  had  the  custom  of  promoting  from  the 
fth  grade  to  the  sixth  and  then  to  the  seventh,  and  as  soon  as  a  class 
4  teacner  made  a  success  in  the  fifth  grade  she  was  in  line  for  a  pro- 
motion to  the  sixth  grade  even  though  the  fifth  grade  is  a  hard  grade 
to  teach.  I  hold  that  under  the  law,  and  I  think  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  a  teacher  once  she  is  in  class  4  can  teach  any  one  of  the  fifth 
sixth,  or  seventh  grades.  The  salary  is  just  the  same.  Therefore,  if 
we  have  a  teacher  who  is  satisfactory  for  the  fifth  grade,  we  can  keep 
her  there  and  still  give  her  her  right  toward  the  next  salary  class 
instead  of  putting  her  through  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  Then* 
is  a  chance  for  flexibility  there.        • 

Mr.  Page.  However,  under  the  -law  there  is  no  chance  for  any 
promotion  unless  she  is  promoted  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  to  the 
seventh  grade  in  order  that  she  may  go  to  the  higher  salary  and  to  the 
higher  grade  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  promote  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh? 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  can  promote  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh, 
but  we  can  not  promote  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Davis,  your  class  3  teacher  teaches  the  third  and 
fourth  grades.  Therefore,  if  you  have  a  teacher  teaching  the  fourth 
grade  and  you  had  a  vacancy  in  class  4,  not  grade  4  but  class  4,  you 
could  promote  that  fourth  grade  teacher  to  'class  4  and  assign  her  to 
the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  grade. 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  salary  was  th^ 
same  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  teachers? 

Mr.  Thurston.  No,  sir;  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  are  just  the  samQ 
in  those,  grades? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir;  and  therefore  we  can  put  a  teacher  any* 
where  in  that  group. 

Mr.  Blair.  Then  we  can  take  a  teacher  in  class  4,  teaching  the 
fifth  grade,  and  promote  her  to  class  5  and  have  her  teach  the  eighth 
grade. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  grade  do  you  promote  into  the  eighth  grade? 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  been  promoting  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eighth  grade.  We  can  promote  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Page.  But  that  has  not  been  done? 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  has  not  been  done.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
do  that.  I  think  there  is  one  other  thing  that  ought  to  b^  said,  and 
that  is  that  this  is  not  a  regular  procession  for  every  teacher  from  the 
first  grade  up  to  the  eighth  grade  and  so  on  through  all  the  salary 
classes,  because  at  each  one  of  these  class  bars  only  those  teachers  get 
through  who  have  an  excellent  or  a  very  good  rating.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  every  teacher  going  up.  It  is  a  case  of  selecting  teachers  all 
the  time. 

24228—16 17 
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• 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  instances  have  you  of  teachers  in  the  first 
class  receiving  a  maximum  of  $600  who  have  been  in  that  class  more 
than  five  years? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  could  not  say  how  many.    We  have  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  you  would  put  the  number  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes.  That  would  be  class  2,  first  and  second 
grades.    We  have  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  happens  after  they  get  into  the  eighth  grade 
with  regard  to  longevity  pay  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  They  stay  there. 

Mr.  Blair.  They  go  from  $950  to  $1,350  in  eight  years,  I  think  it 
is — $40  a  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  Then  what  happens? 

Mr.  Blair.  Then  they  stay  at  $1,350  for  their  lifetime. 

Mr.  Page.  Unless  they  are  projnoted  to  the  high-school  grade. 

Mr.  Blair.  They  can  not  just  go  there.  They  have  to  go  to  work 
and  comply  with  the  peculiar  requirements  for  high-school  teachers 
which  are  an  academic  degree  or  graduation  from  a  normal  school 
«nd  five  years'  experience,  and  they  have  to  take  the  high-school 
•examination.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  teachers  in  the  system 
:going  to  local  institutions  and  getting  academic  degrees,  and  in  some 
instances  applying  for  the  high-school  examination.     Then,  after 

Sissing  it,  if  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
ey  have  been  examined,  they,  of  course,  get  the  appointment  if  at 
the  head  of  the  eligible  list  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Davis.  Then  what  happens  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  In  the  high  schools? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  high-school  salary  is  a  class  6  salary,  beginning  at 
$1,000,  and  it  goes  up  $100  a  year  for  eight  years,  when  it  reaches  the 
high-schol  maximpm  of  $1,800.  This  group  of  class  6  teachers  stay 
there  until  they  pass  examinations  that  are  held  infrequently  for 
special  teachers.  The  law  provides  for  a  group  B  of  class  6,  which- 
snail  be  composed  of  particularly  efficient  teachers.  That  exami- 
nation is  infrequently  given,  and  since  I  have  been  on  the  board — that 
is  for  six  years — we  have  given  only  two  of  those  examinations. 
There  has  been  none  held  since  Mr.  Thurston  came  in,  or  in  nearly 
three  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  Then,  if  they  pass  the  examination — — 

Mr.  Blair  (interposing).  If  they  pass  the  examinations  they  are 
entitled  to  appointment  to  group  B,  class  6.  They  have  to  have  a 
special  recommendation  from  their  principal  that  in  the  judgement  of 
the  principal  they  are  qualified  to  take  this  special  examination,  and 
that  the  character  of  their  work  in  the  high  school  has  been  such 
that  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  special  teachers.  Then 
they  take  tnis  special  examination,  which  is  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion given,  and  m  which  the  proportion  of  failures  to  those  applying 
is  quite  large,  and  if  they  succeed  in  passing  that  examination,  then 
they  are  appointed  to  group  B  of  class  6,  which  pays  a  salary  of 
$1,900  and  gives  them  longevity  for  four  years  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  year.  So  it  means  that  these  expert  teachers  who  are  the  equals 
x)f  any  teachers  you  can  find  in  the  country  anywhere  pass  into  this 
group  B  of  class  6  with  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,200.  We  have  11 
t>f  them  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  highest  grade? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  as  high  as  the  Washington  teachers 
can  go,  and  that  is  in  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  should  like  to  give  some  figures  in  regard  to 
the  high  schools.  There  are  5,069  high-school  teachers  in  cities  hav- 
ing 250,000  population  and  over,  and  the  average  salary  to-day  is 
$1,746.  Our  maximum  is  $1,800  for  the  like  grade,  and  our  average 
to-day  is  $1,680 ;  so  that  the  average  of  our  high-school  teachers,  even 
under  the  longevity  plan,  is  below  the  average  of  more  than  5,000 
teachers  in  the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  connection  with  the  first  item,  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question.  You  have  a  director  of  intermediate  instruction,  13 
supervising  principals,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  and  director 
of  primary  instruction,  16  in  all,  at  a  minimum  salary -of  $2,200  each. 
How  are  these  directors  selected  ?  Are  they  selected  from  teachers  in 
the  service  or  are  they  appointed  from  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  From  all  sources. 

Mr.  Howard.  Suppose  you  appointed  one  from  the  outside,  would 
he  enter  the  service  at  $2,200  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Aiid  he  would  get  longevity  pay  at  $200  per  annum? 

Mr.  Blair.  $100  a  year  until  they  reached  the  maximum  of  $2,700. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  would  start  in  at  $2,200  ? 

Mr,  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  at  $2,200  each.    That  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  are  referring  to  supervising  principals,  supervisor 
of  manual  training,  and  director  of  primary  instruction — are  they 
mentioned  in  the  law  under  those  titles? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Davis.  Under  a  $2,200  salary  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  that  in  a  way  I  understand  this  longevity 
system,  but  there  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask :  In  the  promo- 
tions from  the  different  grades  and  classes  specified  in  the  act,  do 
they  allow  the  board  or  the  superintendent  to  take  into  consideration 
the  adaptability  of  a  teacher  or  her  efficiency  in  granting  a  promo- 
tion? 

Mr.  Blair.  In  granting  promotions  from  class  to  class  that  exists, 
but  in  granting  longevity  within  the  different  classes  that  discretion 
does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  instance,  if  a  teacher  gets  into  a  class,  whether 
that  teacher  be  efficient  or  tempertnentally  suited  for  that  particular 
class,  or  not,  under  the  law  there  must  be  an  automatic  promotion — 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  an  automatic  raise  in  the  salary  each  year 
that  that  teacher  is  in  that  class  until  she  or  he  reaches  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  the  construction  which  the  comptroller  puts  on 
the  law.  But  this  is  to  be  said,  that  if  her  service  is  such  that  she 
is  not  fit  to  teach  school  in  that  class,  she  can  be  removed  for  incom- 
petency by  the  board,  and  after  she  is  promoted  she  can  be  demoted, 
although  that  is  not  often  done.  But  if  she  is  promoted  and  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  position,  then  within  that  class  she  goes 
ahead  automatically  until  she  reaches  the  maximum  of  that  class. 
However,  a  teacher  of  the  kind  you  describe  would  never  be  pro- 
moted from  one  class  to  the  next  higher  one,  because  her  record  would 
be  against  her.     I  might  say  one  other  thing:  I  have  not  looked 
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into  it  lately,  but  my  recollection  is  that  if  a  teacher  went  along  step 
by  step  with  the  longevities  until  she  reached  the  maximum  of  her 
class,  and  if  she  then  went  into  the  next  class  and  to  the  next  higher 
salary,  and  if  she  so  continued  receiving  either  longevity  or  class 
promotion  during  every  year  of  her  school  service,  she  would  have  to 
be  in  the  Washington  school  system  for  nearly  30  years  before  reach- 
ing the  maximum  salary.  Therefore  a  teacher  going  in  at  21  years 
of  age  would  be  upward  of  50  years  old  if  she  simply  went  along 
with  the  law  before  she  reached  the  maximum  of  the  $950  class, 
although  she  would  have  a  better  salary  than  the  minimum  in  that 
class  when  she  reached  it.    It  is  not  anything  that  does  not  represent 

experience. 

Mr.  Howard.  Under  this  law,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you 
found  a  teacher  in  class  4  or  5  particularly  adapted  to  kindergarten 
work,  or  who  was  expert  in  that  work,  you  would  take  that  teacher 
out  of  that  class  and  put  her  at  a  kindergarten  salary,  or  at  a  salary 
a  little  over  the  class  to  which  she  belonged  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  probably  misled  the  committee  by  introducing  the 
word  "  kindergarten  "  into  it.  The  kindergarten  class  is  a  separate 
class.  If  we  wanted  to  take  an  excellent  teacher  in  class  5,  which  is 
the  eighth-grade  class,  and  assign  her  to  do  work  in  class  2,  we  could 
not  do  it  without  reducing  her  as  to  salary  and  without  putting  her 
into  the  class  2  salary,  which  would  be  a  very  material  loss  to  the 
teacher  in  the  matter  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  one  exception  to  that,  in  that  we  might 
pay  the  first  or  second  grade  teacher  who  is  specially  qualified,  and 
who  is  called  a  model  teacher,  the  pay  of  a  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh 
grade  teacher.    That  is  permitted  by  law. 

Mr.  Blair.  But  you  could  not  do  the  converse  of  that,  and  the 
model  teachers  are  few  in  number. 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  us  come  to  these  13  supervising  principals 

Mr.  Blair.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  13  divisions. 

Mr.  Davis.  Where  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  get  them  either  from  the  system  or  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  they  are  teachers 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  system  and  been  promoted. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  so  happens,  as  I  remember,  that  every  one  of  the 
supervising  principals  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  system.  Many 
of  them  have  been  supervising  principals  for  many  years.  The  di- 
rector of  intermediate  instruction  was  formerly  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  theory  that  I  thought  was  the  proper  one — 
that  is,  to  fill  those  places  by  the  promotion  of  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  system  from  the  foundation  up. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  I  think  that  theory  has  been  generally  followed. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  the  best  system.  Do  you  think  that 
is  the  case  with  the  supervisor  of  manual  training  or  did  you  go  on 
the  outside  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Blair.  He  was  the  man  appointed  at  the  time  the  manual 
training  work  was  started.  That  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  there 
has  been  no  occasion  to  fill  a  vancancy  there.  But  that  is  a  vacancy 
that  would  be  filled,  in  the  event  it  occurred 
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Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  supervising 
principals  would  be  better  fitted  for  the  system  and  for  the  condi- 
tions around  Washington  if  they  were  those  who  had  grown  up,  as 
it  were,  with  the  system  from  the  beginning. 

Mr;  Blair.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  supervisor 
of  manual  training,  it  would  be  a  question  whether  we  could  find  a 
man  outside  of  the  system  to  come  here  at  the  salary,  or  whether  we 
would  take  some  one  within  our  own  system. 

Mr.  Howard.  Most  of  these  directors  of  primary  instruction  are 
ladies,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  There  is  only  one  superintendent  or  director  of  pri- 
mary instruction.  There  is  one  director  of  primary  instruction,  one 
director  of  intermediate  instruction,  one  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  one  director  of  manual  training.  There  are  13  supervising 
principals. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  mean  the  supervising  principals? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  all  of  them  but  three  are  men.  Ten  out  of  the 
13  are  men.  There  are  two  white  ladies  who  are  supervising  princi- 
pals and  there  is  one  colored  woman  supervising  principal.  The 
other  10  are  men.  Nine  of  the  13  divisions  are  white  divisions  and 
the  other  4  are  colored  divisions. 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  class  2  receiving  the  maximum  longevity 158 

Number  of  teachers  in  class  2  who  have  received  the  maximum  longevity 

for  five  or  more  years 131 

Number  of  teachers  in  class  2  who  have  just  been  promoted  to  the  maxi- 
mum   longevity 27 

Condensed  Statement  of  Main  Features  of  Longevity  Salary  Pl\n,  District 

of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 

officers  and  directors. 

Supervising  principals  and  directors  of  primary  and  intermediate  instruction 
and  of  manual  training  are  appointed  at  a  basic  salary  of  $2,200.  They  receive 
an  annual  increase  of  $100  for  five  years  until  they  receive  a  salary  of  $2,700, 
after  which  there  is  no  further  increase. 

Directors  of  special  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing,  etc.,  are  appointed  at 
$1,500,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  for  five  years,  until  the  salary  is  $2,000. 
There  is  no  further  increase. 

Assistant  directors  of  special  subjects  (colored  schools)  are  appointed  at 
$1,300  and  receive  $50  annual  increase  for  five  years,  until  the  salary  is  $1,550. 
There  is  no  further  increase. 

teachers. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools,  according  to  their  work  and  as  prescribed  by 
law,  receive  salaries  in  certain  classes  of  salaries,  as  follows : 

grade  teachers. 

Teachers  of  first  and  second  grades  are  in  salary  class  2.  Appointed  at  $600, 
they  receive  an  annual  increase  of  $25  for  four  years.  The  maximum  possible 
salary  is  $700,  no  matter  how  many  years  longer  they  serve  in  these  grades. 

Teachers  of  third  and  fourth  grades  are  in  salary  class  3.  Basic  salary  $650 ; 
annual  increase  $25  for  10  years.  Maximum  salary  possible  $900,  no  matter 
how  many  years  longer  they  serve  in  these  grades. 

Teachers  of  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  are  in  salary  class  4.  Bask* 
salary,  $800;  annual  increase,  $30  for  10  years.  Maximum  possible  salary 
$1,100,  no  matter  how  many  years  longer  they  serve  in  these  grades. 

Teachers  of  the  eighth  grade  are  in  salary  class  5.  Basic  salary  $950; 
annual  increase  $40  for  10  years.  There  is  no  further  increase  for  further 
service,  the  salary  remaining  at  a  fixed  maximum  of  $1,350,  no  matter  how 
many  years  longer  they  serve  in  this  grade. 

Kindergarten  assistants  are  in  class  1.  Kindergarten  principals  are  in  class 
3.  Teachers  of  special  subjects  are  in  classes  3  and  4.  The  same  general 
limitations  apply. 
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Vacancies  in  higher  classes  are  filled  by  promotion  from  next  lower  class. 
Promotion  is  based  primarily  on  efficiency  and  length  of  service. 

Illustration. — A  vacancy  occurs  in  fifth  grade,  salary  class  4.  The  promotion 
ordinarily  goes  to  a  teacher  officially  rated  excellent  for  her  work  in  salary 
class  3,  wiio  has  served  longest  in  class  3.  Length  of  service  does  not  count 
unless  efficiency  rating  is  high.  The  efficiency  ratings  of  teachers  are  made  by 
the  proper  official  each  year. 

HIGH-SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS. 

High-school  principals  receive  a  basic  salary  of  $2,000  and  an  annual  increase 
of  $100  per  year  for  five  years.    Thereafter  the  salary  remains  fixed  at  $2,500. 

HIGH -SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  main  body  of  high-school  teachers  are  in  salary  class  6,  group  A.  They 
receive  $1,000  and  an  annual  increase  of  $100  for  eight  years.  Thereafter  the 
salary  remains  fixed  at  $1,800.  Teachers  are  appointed  from  eligible  lists 
established  by  examination.  They  must  have  college  degrees  or  a  normal 
diploma  and  five  years  of  high-school  teaching  experience.  The  first  year  of 
their  appointment  is  probationary. 

High-school  teachers  of  exceptional  merit,  who  have  reached  the  maximum 
salary  of  $1,800  have  a  chance  of  promotion  to  salary  class  6,  group  B.  The 
new  basic  salary  is  $1,900,  and  the  annual  increase  is  $100  for  three  years. 
The  maximum  of  this  group,  $2,200,  is  the  highest  salary  paid  any  teacher.  To 
secure  promotion  to  this  class  teachers  must  be  certified  by  their  principals  as 
doing  superior  work  and  must  pass  a  severe  examination,  oral  and  written, 
before  the  board  of  examiners.  There  are  only  14  teachers  in  this  group  at  the 
present  time. 

High-school  heads  of  department  are  in  salary  class  6,  group  B.  Appointed  at 
$1,900  they  have  the  annual  increase  of  $100  for  three  years  to  a  maximum 
of  $2,200. 

Summary  of  salary  class  of  teachers. 


Class  1. 

Class  2. 

Class  3. 

Class  4. 

Class  5. 

Class  6. 

$500 
525 
550 
575 
600 

$600 
625 
650 
675 
700 

$650 
675 
700 
725 
750 
775 
800 
825 
850 
875 
900 

$800 

830 

860 

890 

920 

950 

980 

1,010 

1,040 

1,070 

1,100 

$950 
990 
1,030 
1,070 
1,110 
1,150 
1,190 
1,230 
1,270 
1,310 
1,350 

$1,000] 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 

Group  A. 
•Group  B. 

The  first  salary  in  each  vertical  column  represents  the  basic  salary  in  the 
class  and  the  successive  salaries  in  the  column  represent  the  salaries  with 
each  additional  year  until  the  maximum  is  reached.  This  increase  within  the 
class  is  automatic. 

Promotion  from  one  salary  class  to  another  is  not  automatic.  Such  pro- 
motions occur  only  when  vacancies  occur  in  higher  groups.  They  generally 
involve  changes  of  work.  Promotions  from  one  salary  class  to  another  are 
made  by  special  action  of  the  board  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 
They  are  based  primarily  on  efficiency,  and  secondly  on  length  of  service  in 
previous  class. 

HOW    APPROPRIATIONS   ARE   MADE. 

Appropriations  for  basic  salaries  are  made  separately  from  the  appropriation 
for  longevity. 

Appropriations  for  basic  pay  are  made  separately  for  the  number  of  teachers 
In  each  class. 

Illustration.  -Class  5,  441,  at  $800  each,  $325,800. 
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Appropriations  for  longevity  are  made  in  a  lump  sum  to  cover  the  longevity 
pay  (not  basic  pay)  of  all  employees  of  the  school  system  who  receive  annual 
increases.  The  amounts  reckoned  into  the  longevity  sum  are  obtained  by 
taking  the  difference  between  the  basic  pay  and  the  actual  salary  received 
by  each  teacher  or  officer.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
because  the  constant  changes  in  the  teaching  force  necessarily  cause  differences; 
in  longevity  allowances  which  can  not  be  foreseen. 

ATTENDANCE     OFFICERS,     ADDITIONAL     NUMBER,     INCREASED     PAY,    ^LNDk 

LONGEVITY. 

Mr.  Page.  Coming  to  the  item  on  page  137,  the  present  law  pro^ 
vides  for  three  attendance  officers,  one  at  $900  and  two  at  $600  each* 
You  provide  here  for  one  in  class  4  at  a  minimum  salary  of  $800 
and  four  in  class  3  at  a  minimum  salary  of  $650  each.  You  fur-v 
ther  provide  that  the  attendance  officers  be  put  under  the  longevity** 
pay  provision.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  two  in  the 
number  of  attendance  officers,  and  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  one^ 
all  of  them  falling  under  the  provisions  of  the  longevity  law.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  of  it? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  that  we  have  been  pressing 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress  for  a  good  many  years.  We  have 
at  the  present  time  three  attendance  officers  to  take  care  of  the  entire 
school  system.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the  colored  side  of  the  work 
I  suppose  works  from  12  to  16  hours  per  day,  and  then  she  does  not 
get  through  with  her  work.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  as  long  hours 
involved  for  the  white  attendance  officers,  although  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work.  The  present  salaries  have  not  enabled  us  to 
retain  the  people  after  they  become  efficient,  and  we  lost  our  chief 
attendance  officer  2  years  ago.  She  was  a  woman  who  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  work  and  was  very  efficient  in  it.  This  does  not 
give  them  a  very  large  salary,  even  if  they  get  the  maximum  pay  of 
the  various  classes,  but  it  does  give  us  the  number  of  people  that  we 
think  will  enable  us  to  administer  the  law  efficiently  without  over- 
working the  individuals  connected  with  it.  A  good  deal  of  the 
value  of  the  attendance  officer  is  based  on  the  acquaintance  that  he 
or  she  may  have  with  the  community  and  with  the  people  they  have 
to  deal  with,  and  that  is  why  we  feel  that  the  law  would  be  more 
efficiently  administered  if  we  could  have  some  element  of  permanency 
in  the  situation. 

ADDITIONAL  TEACHERS. 

[Seep.  271.] 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  138  we  take  up  the  items  relating  to  teachers* 
There  is  a  change  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  first  paragraph* 
Instead  of  1,798  teachers  you  estimate  for  1,847.  That  is  to  take 
care  of 

Mr.  Thurston  (interposing).  An  increase  of  about  1,500  or  1,600 
pupils. 

Mr.  Page.  The  increase  has  been  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Between  1,500  and  1,600. 

Mr.  Page.  File  the  usual  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  will  do  so. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Enrollment,  public  schools,  District  of  Columbia. 


Central  High: 
First  year . . . 
Second  year. 
Third  year.. 
Fourth  year . 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


£  astern: 

First  year... 
Second  year . 
Third  year., 
fourth  year . 


Western: 

First  year... 
Second  year. 
Third  year.. 
Fourth  year . 


Business: 

First  year . . , 
8econdyear. 
Third  year.. 
Fourth  year , 


ftfoKinley: 

First  year . . . 
Second  year. 
Third  year . . 
Fourth  year . 


Total  in  white  high  schools 


WILSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


First  year... 
Second  year. 


Boys. 


246 

164 

125 

72 


607 


65 
49 
34 
27 


175 


68 
51 
63 
44 


226 


237 

124 

51 

39 


Girls. 


285 
208 
138 
148 


779 


121 
73 
46 
60 


300 


Total. 


531 
372 
263 
220 


1,386 


186 

122 

80 

87 


475 


87 

116 

91 

96 


390 


406 

254 

74 

30 


451 


764 


395 

249 

195 

87 


148 

111 

64 

36 


926 


359 


155 
167 
154 
140 


616 


643 
378 
125 


1,215 


543 
360 
259 
123 


1,285 


General. 

1 

Kinder- 
garten. 

73 
72 

14 
11 

145 

25 

Total. 


87 
83 


170 


GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

First  division 3,042  2,896 

Second  division 3, 825  3,841 

Third  division 4 ,  839  4, 458 

Fourth  division 3, 034  3, 097 

Fifth  division 4 ,  04 3  3, 939 

Sixth  division 3, 573  3, 460 

Seventh  division 3,713  3,631 

Eighth  division 2,593  2,622 

Ninth  division 3,680  3,852 

_  32,342  31,796 

Wilson  Normal  practice 362  365 

Smallwood  vocational 146  145 


Dec.  2, 
1915. 


32,850    32,306 


1,386 


475 


616 


1,215 


1,285 


4,977 


170 


32,850 


Total  white  schools,  day  classes . 
Total  night  classes .' 


Grand  total  white  schools . 


37,997 
2,300 


40,297 


Dec.  2, 
1914. 


1,124 


440 


595 


1,266 


1,166 


4,591 


152 


32,306 


37,  (M9 
2,021 


39,070 
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Enrollment,  public  schools,  District  of  Columbia — Continued. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


M  Street  High  School 

Phelps  Business  School 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School 

Total  colored  high  schools 

Miner  Normal  School 

Graded  schools: 

Tenth  division : 3,842     3,739 

Eleventh  division 3,857     3,716 

Twelfth  division 3,593     3,537 

Thirteenth  division 3,739     3,600 

15,031  14,592 

Miner  Normal  practice 197  217 

O  Street  vocational 153  153 

Cardozo  vocational 134  120 

15,515    15,082 

Total  colored  schools,  day  classes 

Total  night  classes 


Dec.  2, 
1915. 


787 
129 
613 


1,529 
147 


15,515 


17,191 
1,529 


18,720 


Dec.  2, 
1914. 


748 
131 
560 


1,439 
120 


15,082 


16,641 
1,559 


18,200 


TOTAL. 


Total  in  white  high  schools 

Total  in  colored  high  schools 

Total  in  all  high  schools. . . 

Total  in  Wilson  Normal  School.. 
Total  in  Miner  Normal  School. . . 

Total  in  all  normal  schools 

Total  in  white  graded  schools . . . 
Total  in  colored  graded  schools. . 

Total  in  all  graded  schools. 

Total  in  white  night  schools 

Total  in  colored  night  schools . . . 

Total  in  all  night  schools . . 

Grand  total  all  schools 


4,977 
1,529 


6,506 


170 
147 


317 


32,850 
15,515 


48,365 


2,300 
1,529 


3,829 


59,017 


4,591 
1,439 


6,030 


152 
120 


272 


32,306 
15,082 


47,388 


2,021 
1,559 


3,580 


57,270 


PRINCIPAL   OF    CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask,  as  a  new  provision,  $3,000 
for  the  principal  of  the  Central  High  School.    The  item  reads : 

Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  $3,000 :  Provided,  That  the  principal  of 
the  Central  High  School  now  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  or  hereafter 
to  be  appointed  shall  be  placed  at  a  basic  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  $100  per  annum  for  five  years:  Provided 
further,  That  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, the  principal  of  the  Central  High  School  shall  receive  the  salary  in  his 
class  next  above  his  present  salary. 

What  is  that  intended  to  do? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  intended  to  give  the  Central  High  School 
principal,  which  will  be  a  2,500-pupil  school  ready  for  occupancy 
in  September  and  which  probably  will  have  an  enrollment  of  from 
1,800  to  2,000  pupils  to  start  with — it  is  intended  to  give  him  a  salary 
that,  is  approximately  adequate  considering  the  size  of  the  school 
that  he  administers.  While  nearly  all  these  legislative  provisions 
are  new  provisions  here,  the  high-school  salary  question  arises  out 
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of  the  organization  of  the  Central  High  School,  with  the  exception 
of  the  general  proposition  to  increase  the  basic  salary  of  high-school 
principals.  This  provision  would  pay  the  principal  of  a  2,500-pupil 
high  school  a  maximum  salary  of  $3,500  after  he  had  had  the  requi- 
site length  of  service. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  maximum  now  in  the  law? 
.  Mr.  Blair.  That  is  $2,500.  The  salary  of  the  high  school  prin- 
cipals to-day — and  that  is  one  of  the  points  I  had  in  mind  in  answer- 
ing the  question  of  Mr.  Davis  a  while  ago — this  particular  point,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  weak  point.  The  salary  schedule  at  the  present 
time 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  You  say  that  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools  get  $2,500. 

Mr.  Blair.  Two  thousand  dollars  is  the  basic  salary,  with  $100 
per  year  longevity  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  now  you  ask  to  make  the  salary  of  the  principal 
of  the  Central  High  School  $3,000? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  ask  that  for  the  principal  of  the  Central  High 
School  which  is  a  new  building  and  which  when  opened  will  he 
nearly  double  any  other  in  the  citv.  We  ask  that  that  basic  salary 
be  $3,000,  and  let  him  go  to  $3,500. 

pay  of  principals  of  high  schools. 

Then  we  ask  in  the  next  provision  that  the  basic  salary  of  the 
high  school  principals  in  other  schools  be  increased  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500,  and  let  them  go  to  $3,000  by  reason  of  longevity. 

Mr.  Thurston.  The  salaries  of  the  high  school  principals  here 
are  below  the  salaries  generally  paid  in  the  larger  cities.  The  aver- 
age of  the  larger  cities  is  $3,565.  In  San  Francisco  the  pay  is  $3,000 
and  $3,330;  in  Chicago  it  is  $3,600;  in  Baltimore  it  is  $3,000  and 
#,400;  in  Boston  it  is  from  $2,844  to  $3,924;  in  St.  Louis  it  is  from 
$3,500  to  $4,000,  and  so  they  run. 

..:  Mr.  Blair.  This  is  one  point  in  the  salary  schedule  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  low.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  such  that  if  we  had  a 
vacancy  in  a  high-school  principalship  to-morrow  and  we  wanted  to 
promote  a  class  6  group  B  teacher  now  getting  $2,200,  having  been 
in  that  class  four  years  or  more,  that  teacher  could  only  take  that 
principalship  by  sacrificing  $300  in  salary — $200  the  first  year  and 
$100  the  second  year.  Then,  if  we  had  to  go  outside  of  the  system 
to  get  a  high-school  principal,  we  would  be  in  competition  with 
salaries  that  are  considerably  beyond  what  we  are  able  to  pay  here. 

ASSISTANT   PRINCIPAL   AND  DEAN    OF   GIRLS,    CENTRAL   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  139  you  provide  for  an  assistant  principal  and 
dean  of  girls  for  the  Central  High  School  at  $2,000  each,  with  lon- 
gevity pay  of  $100  a  year  for  five  years,  making  a  maximum  salary 
of  $2,500.     What  is  now  the  salary  of  the  assistant  principal  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  There  is  none  at  the  present  time.  That  is  a  new  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  that  high  school  and  this  organization.  We 
feel  that  the  principal  there  can  not  undertake  to  handle  2,500  pupils 
alone,  and  this  is  our  idea  of  what  is  a  reasonable  organization  for 
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that  school  to  start  in  with.  The  dean  of  girls  is  a  new  position 
also,  and  it  is  a  position  that  would  likely  be  filled  by  a  teacher  now 
drawing  $2,200. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  These  are  two  separate  positions  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  them  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
principal  of  the  school  to  have  some  time  to  himself. 

Mr.  Page.  One  argument  before  this  committee  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  the  capacity  of  2,400  or  2,500  pupils  was  that  the 
administration  would  be  less  expensive  per  capita.  Do  you  concur 
in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  not  made  a  close  study  of 
it,  but  I  think  that  is  true.  As  I  recall  it,  outside  of  the  physical 
care'of  the  building,  which  is  on  the  janitor's  side  of  it,  we  are  asking 
for  only  two  new  positions.  I  think  these  are  the  only  two  new 
positions  that  we  have  asked  for  in  connection  with  that  school,  and 
I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  did  not  work  out  that  the  opera- 
tion of  that  school  was  cheaper  with  the  larger  enrollment  possible 
there. 

DIRECTOR   OF   PENMANSHIP. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

Directors  of  music,  drawing,  physical  culture,  domestic  science,  domestic  art, 
kindergartens,  and  penmanship,  seven  at  $1,500  each:  Provided,  That  the 
director  of  penmanship,  who  shall  he  an  instructor  in  the  normal  school  and  a 
director  in  the  grades,  shall  he  placed  at  a  hasic  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum, 
aijd  shall  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  $100  per  annum  for  five  years :  Provided 
further,  That  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, the  director  of  penmanship  shall  receive  the  salary  in  his  class  next  above 
his  present  salary. 

This  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  need  a  director  of  penmanship.  There  has  been  a 
very  general  call  for  it,  and  we  feel  that  by  putting  him  in  certain 
schools  where  he  would  instruct  the  teachers — that  is,  the  normal- 
school  girls  who  are  going  out  to  be  teachers — we  believe  that  if  we 
put  him  there  as  instructor  the  work  there  and  in  the  schools  would 
occupy  all  of  his  time,  and  that  he  would  produce  results  that  we 
are  not  getting  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Larner  will  speak  to  you  in  regard  to  this  item. 

Mr.  Larner.  When  I  went  on  the  board  of  education  a  little  over 
three  years  ago  a  number  of  people  spoke  to  me  about  the  bad  charac- 
ter of  the  penmanship  in  the  public  schools ;  so  that  it  was  one  of  the 
matters  that  I  took  up  for  consideration  as  soon  as  I  entered  upon 
my  duties  on  the  board.  I  found  that  the  schools  had  been  trying 
various  systems  of  teaching  penmanship.  They  would  have  one  kind 
of  system  one  year  and  the  next  year  they  would  probably  change 
that  for  another  kind,  so  that  the  whole  question  of  penmanship  was 
in  an  awful  condition.  You  would  find  in  one  part  of  the  system  that 
they  would  teach  it  one  way  and  in  another  part  they  would  teach 
it  another  way.  Last  year  we  thought  we  would  try  to  adopt  a 
special  system  for  teaching  in  the  grades — a  system  which  I  think 
is  called  the  economy  system — and  we  worked  on  that  during  the 
year.  That  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  we  would  like  to  have  it, 
and  now  thev  have  another  system  that  they  want  us  to  try.  How- 
ever, that  will  not  reach  the  root  of  the  difficulty.    The  trouble  is 
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that  there  must  be  some  one  person  to  work  on  the  question  of  pen- 
manship throughout  the  entire  system  of  schools,  somewhat  as  the 
director  of  music  does,  although  I  believe  this  position  is  a  great  deal 
more  important  than  that  of  director  of  music.  There  must  be 
some  one  to  go  around  from  school  to  school  to  look  after  the  ques- 
tion of  keeping  up  a  uniform  system  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teachers  so  that  they  will  be  willing  and  able  to  push  the  chil- 
dren along  on  proper  lines. 

Mr.  Page.  Might  not  the  introduction  of  this  idea,  however,  lead 
to  the  employment  of  a  director  of  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  or  the  teaching  of  English  grammar?  Why  is  it  any 
more  necessary  to  have  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship 
than  in  other  things? 

Mr.  Larner.  Because  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  For 
instance,  take  grammar  and  arithmetic.  You  have  specific  teachers 
^or  those  specific  studies.  You  have  textbooks  on  those  subjects  for 
them  to  use,  and  the  textbooks  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to 
teach  those  subjects  along  certain  definite  lines.  With  penmanship 
the  case  is  different.  You  know  that  one  man  writes  one  way  and 
one  another. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  not  a  writing  system  called  the  Spencerian 
system? 

Mr.  Larner.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  the  Spencerian  system. 

Mr.  Davis.  Then  why  not  place  that  system  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  each  school? 

Mr.  Larner.  The  teachers  themselves  need  to  be  taught. 
,  Mr.  Davis.  I  call  attention  to  that  because  of  the  fact  that  you 
stated  that  there  was  no  definite  system  of  teaching  penmanship.  I 
used  to  teach  it  myself.  I  taught  that  system,  and  I  think  anybody 
else  could  take  that  same  copy  book  and  make  letters  like  those  shown 
there. 

Mr.  Larner.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  question  of  slant  to  con- 
sider. As  you  know,  some  people  write  straight  up  and  down,  and 
they  make  characters  this  way  and  that  way 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  Are  there  no  textbooks  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Larner.  There  are  several  kinds  of  textbooks,  but  they  are  not 
satisfactory  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  want  a  director  here  to  harmonize  the  text- 
books? 

Mr.  Larner.  We  want  them  all  taught  alike.  For  instance,  if 
you  want  vertical  writing,  then  we  want  them  all  taught  that  sys- 
tem; if  you  want  them  taught  along  other  lines,  then  they  ought  to 
be  taught  in  another  way ;  but  there  should  be  uniformity  through- 
out the  system. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  if  this  director  of  penmanship  writes  a  charac- 
teristic hand,  as  we  speak  of  it,  and  has  certain  peculiarities  of  pen- 
manship, you  want  them  all  to  have  the  same  characteristics? 

Mr.  Larner.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  At  the  present  time  we  are  con- 
sidering a  system — I  think  it  is  called  the  Clark  system — which  has 
been  worked  out  very  carefully.  There  is  a  man  who  teaches  that 
system,  and  he  comes  here  to  Washington.  He  is  willing  to  go 
around  to  our  schools  and  give  an  hour  here  and  an  hour  there  for  a 
month  or  two  in  teaching  the  children. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  antagonistic 
to  your  system  at  all. 

Mr.  Larner.  I  know  you  are  not,  because  everybody  wants  good 
writing. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  simply  wanted  you  to  explain  it,  so  that  we  would 
have  a  better  argument  if  we  agreed  with  your  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Larner.  Our  idea  is  that  there  must  be  some  uniform  system 
here,  and  in  order  to  have  that  system  carried  out  you  must  have 
some  person  who  knows  how  to  teach  it.  If  you  leave  it  to  every 
teacher,  you  are  going  to  have  the  system  taught  in  a  different  way. 
You  can  not  teach  it  from  a  book  very  well.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  go  along  with  it  which  makes  it  essential  to  have  some  one  to 
work  with  them  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  It  is  a  crying 
need  here.    The  writing  in  our  schools  is  very  poor. 

Mr.  Page.  No  poorer  than  it  is  outside  of  the  schools,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Larner.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  it  as  poor  as  the  spelling? 

Mr.  Blair.  Our  spelling  is  very  good.    We  are  very  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  believe  the  real  teaching  should  be  done  by  the 
teachers,  but  we  must  have  a  director  to  train  those  teachers  uni- 
formly. We  will  begin  with  them  in  the  normal  school  by  having  him 
teach  in  the  same  way  the  classes  of  coming  teachers. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  recent  years  reading  and  writing 
and  spelling  have  been  neglected. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  think  we  are  coming  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Larner.  As  Mrs.  Rhodes  suggests,  this  system  we  spoke  of,  the 
Clark  system,  is  based  on  the  Spencerian  system.  It  starts  in  with 
the  curves  and  that  kind  of  thing  and  works  up  to  the  perfected  letter* 
I  know  you  will  please  every  father  and  mother  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington if  you  do  something  for  the  schools  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  add  that  from  what  examination  I 
have  made  of  the  subject  in  talking  with  men  interested  in  writing 
and  its  teaching,  independent  of  advocating  any  system,  they  have 
almost  without  exception  made  the  criticism  on  the  progress  we  were 
making  here,  and  based  it  on  the  fact  that  we  have  no  one  who  could 
put  force  behind  the  instruction.  You  simply  give  the  teacher  a  book 
and  it  is  a  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual  teacher.  You 
must  have  uniformity  in  your  instruction  and  uniformity  in  the 
training  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  give  the  instruction,  if  you 
expect  to  get  results  in  penmanship.  I  do  not  know  of  any  subject 
where  the  schools,  not  here  alone  but  all  over  the  country,  are  falling 
down  worse  than  they  are  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  and  it  is  a 
very  important  thing. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Thurston,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  an 
educator.  Is  it  possible  to  teach  every  child  to  write  what  you  would 
call  or  what  I  would  call  a  good  hand  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  The  normal  child,  I  think,  can  be  taught  to  write 
legibly  and  can  be  given  the  proper  form  of  letters.  In  time  he  is 
going  to  develop  a  certain  individuality  of  hand,  as  soon  as  we  let 
him  go,  which  may  be  good  or  may  be  poor. 

Mr.  Page.  More  likely  to  be  poor  than  good  in  a  large  number  of 
instances? 
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Mr.  Thurston.  That  depends  on  how  much  of  movement  we  can 
teach  him.  If  we  can  train  him  in  a  muscular  movement  in  writing, 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  will  hold. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  it  not  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  particular 
profession  or  avocation  he  may  follow? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes;  but  I  believe  we  can  teach  them  all  to  write 
a  legible  hand. 

ASSISTANT -DIRECTOR  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  the  one  at  the  bottom  of  page  139, 
assistant  director  of  primary  instruction,  who  is  now  receiving  $1,400, 
and  you  ask  an  increase  of  salary  to  $1,800,  as  basic  with  an  increase 
of  $50  per  annum  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  restoration  of  an  item  that 
has  been  asked  for  a  number  of  times.  Several  years  ago  the 
director  of  primary  instruction  was  increased  to  a  basic  salary  of 
$2,200  with  longevity,  and  at  that  time  we  asked  to  put  the  assistant 
director  of  primary  instruction  at  the  $1,800  salary  which  the 
director  had  formerly  received,  and  this  is  a  repetition  of  the  re- 
quest for  that  increase.  The  assistant  director  of  primary  instruc- 
tion does  the  same  work  in  the  first  four  grades  in  the  colored 
schools  that  the  director  of  primary  instruction  does  in  the  same 
grades  in  the  white  schools,  and  this  is  giving  her  the  same  salary 
and  keeping  up  the  relation  of  the  two  places  which  was  provided 
or  created  under  the  organic  law. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  basic  salary  now,  $1,400  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  She  gets  $1,400  now,  and  goes  to  $1,650, 1  think  it  is. 

A8SISTANT   DIRECTOR   OF   PENMANSHIP. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item,  on  page  140,  is  for  assistant  directors  of 
music,  drawing,  physical  culture,  domestic  science,  domestic  art, 
kindergarten,  and  penmanship,  at  $1,300  each.  You  ask  for  the 
following  new  language : 

Provided,  That  the  assistant  director  of  penmanship,  who  shall  be  an  in- 
structor in  the  normal  school  and  an  assistant  director  in  the  grades,  shall  be 
placed  at  a  basic  salary  of  $1,300  per  annum:  Provided  further,  That  here- 
after the  assistant  directors  of  music,  drawing,  physical  cutlture,  domestic 
science,  domestic  art,  kindergartens,  and  penmanship  shall  receive  an  increase 
of  $100  per  annum  for  five  years :  And  provided  further,  That  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  each  of  the  said  assistant 
directors  shall  receive  the  salary  next  above  his  present  salary. 

Mr.  Blair.  There  is  no  change  there  except  to  make  provision  for 
the  assistant  director  of  penmanship  and  to  add  him  to  the  present 
classes.  That  title,  of  course,  as  you  know,  of  assistant  director 
means  the  director  in  the  colored  schools  in  charge  of  the  same  work 
in  the  colored  schools. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that  this  is  really  an  increase  in  employment  of  one 
at  the  present  salary  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes ;  giving  to  the  colored  schools  an  assistant  director 
of  penmanship  if  that  is  given  to  the  white  schools.  There  is  no 
other  change  from  the  present  law. 
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ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  an  assistant  supervisor  of 
manual  training  at  $1,500  with  a  $100  per  annum  increase  for  five 
years.     That  is  a  new  position? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  a  new  position,  and  he  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
manual-training  work  in  the  colored  grade  schools.  They  have  no 
directive  officer  over  there.  It  is  simply  run  on  consultation  with 
the  white  director. 

PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADE  MANUAL-TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  140  in  group  A  of  class 
6,  including  three  principals  of  grade  manual-training  schools,  the 
present  law  provides  for  292  and  you  ask  for  304  at  $1,000  each. 

Mr.  Blair.  Those  are  the  high-school  teachers. 

Mr.  Page.  And  this  is  to  take  care  of  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  organization  of  the  new  central  high  school 
and  the  normal  schools  also. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  increase,  Mr.  Thurston? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Five  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  we  are  asking  for  12  more  teachers. 

TEACHERS  OF  CLASS  5,  INCLUDING  VOCATIONAL  AND  TRADE  INSTRUCTORS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  class  5  the  present  law  provides  for  118  and  you  ask 
for  124,  including  vocational  and  trade  instructors  at  $950  each. 
What  is  the  increase  here,  Mr.  Thurston? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  only  have  the  increase  for  the  grades  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  are  scattered,  of  course.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  practically  one  thousand. 

Mr.  Page.  In  all  the  grades? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  increases  do  you  ask  for  based  on  that  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Thirty-two  teachers  for  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000,  including  also  the  demand  for  additional  special  teach- 
ers in  manual  training  and  cooking  and  domestic  science. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  new  language,  "  includ- 
ing vocational  and  trade  instructors  "  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  is  brought  about  by  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  for  the  growing  vocational  classes  really  trained  in- 
structors who  can  make  more  in  their  trade  outside  than  a  regular 
school  salary  would  pay  them.  For  example,  our  regular  manual- 
training  teacher  in  our  schools  must  begin  at  $650,  and  you  can  not 
get  a  good  bricklayer  or  carpenter  to  go  into  the  schools  at  $650  to 
teach  the  trade.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  a 
few  expert  trade  teachers  who  possess  expert  knowledge  of  the  trade 
and  at  the  same  time  have  some  capacity  for  teaching. 

Mr.  Page.  How  do  you  provide  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  to  hold  examinations  and  take  our  man- 
ual-training people  and  get  them  to  train  themselves  or  get  the 
poorest  of  the  outside  men  instead  of  the  best. 
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Mr.  Blair.  You  can  not  get  a  very  good  carpenter  for  $65  a 
month.  If  he  is  an  expert  worker,  fit  to  teach  cabinetmaking  and 
that  sort  of  thing  to  the  grade  children,  he  is  not  going  to  give  up  his 
outside  employment  for  that  salary. 

TEACHERS   OF   CLASS   4. 

Mr.  Page.  In  class  4  you  have  at  present  435  and  you  ask  for  441, 
an  increase  of  6. 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  covers  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades 
and  some  of  the  special  teachers. 

TEACHERS  OF  CLASS  3. 

Mr.  Page.  In  class  3  the  present  law  provides  for  489  and  you  ask 
for  498,  an  increase  of  9. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  and  spe- 
cial teachers  of  six  classes  come  under  that. 

TEACHER8  OF  CLASS  1.  . 

Mr.  Page.  In  class  1  the  present  law  is  74  and  you  ask  for  80,  an 
increase  of  6. 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  is  the  kindergarten  grade,  and  is  caused 
by  the  increased  demand. 

SPECIAL  BEGINNING  TEACHER  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  a  special  beginning  teacher  in  the 
normal  school  and  you  ask  for  a  salary  for  her  of  $800. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  an  automatic  provision.  We  appoint  a  teacher 
there  at  $800.  She  stays  there  two  years  and  she  gets  $900  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  then  she  has  to  either  go  back  to  the  grades  or  she  may 
go  on  to  the  $1,000  salary,  but  that  works  automatically.  It  will  be 
$900  next  year  and  then  go  back  to  $800  again. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  bottom  of  that  page  you  have  a  new  item,  as 
follows : 

Vacation  schools  and  playgrounds :  For  the  proper  care,  instruction,  and 
supervision  of  children  in  the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  and  directors, 
supervisors,  teachers,  and  janitors  of  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  may 
also  be  directors,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  janitors  of  day  schools,  $7,000. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Page,  that  is  to  get  away  from  the  provisions  that 
have  to  be  made  now  of  raising  money  to  support  that  summer  play- 

f  round  work  through  the  contributions  of  outside  people,  and  to 
eep  away  from  the  provision  of  the  law  which  prevented  any 
improper  use  of  the  schools.  The  amount  of  that  work  is  growing. 
We  are  now  giving  instruction  in  the  summer  time,  so  that  children 
who  are  back  in  one,  two,  or  even  more  subjects  which  prevents  their 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  another,  but  who  ought  to  go  on  because 
of  their  age  or  ambition,  can  be  given  some  special  instruction  in 
the  summer  time.    We  are  taking  care  of  that  kind  of  children  by 
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looking  after  them,  giving  them  instruction,  and  preparing  them  to 
go  on.  in  the  fall  on  the  certificate  of  these  teachers,  and  then  it  is 
also  playground  work.  Mr.  Thurston,  have  you  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  that? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  have  not  here,  but  the  sum  we  are  asking  for  is 
approximately  the  sum  spent  last  year  from  private  contributions. 
There  were  between  five  and  six  thousand  children  accommodated 
on  the  different  playgrounds,  both  for  industrial  work  and  study  and' 
for  organized  play. 

Mr.  Blair.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  industrial  work,  and  their 
play  is  supervised  and  organized. 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  demands  from  every  section  of  the  city 
for  an  extension  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Page.  This  would  take  away  the  opportunity  offered  to  a 
good  many  people  interested  in  school  work  to  do  something  on 
their  own  hook,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  think  not,  because  I  think  out  of  this  fund  we 
could  only  supply  the  basic  teaching,  and  each  neighborhood  would 
supplement  that  so  far  as  it  felt  able.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
combination  of  effort,  and  we  would  pay  for  the  basic  teaching. 

Mr.  Blair.  My  idea  of  this  provision  is  that  it  would  give  us  the 
things  necessary  to  put  into  every  school  playground  that  is  opened; 
that  is  to  say,  the  necessary  organization  and  equipment  which  is  es- 
sential. Then  I  think  there  would  be  a  not  inconsiderable  diversity 
between  the  various  playgrounds  because  of  the  capacity  of  the 
neighbors  to  make  some  additional  provision  for  their  particular 
grounds ;  but  we  would  be  in  a  situation  where  we  could  put  the  es- 
sentials into  the  playgrounds  which  could  be  opened  for  the  school 
purposes  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Page.  For  what  purpose  would  this  $7,000  be  expended,  Mr. 
Blair? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  would  expend  it  for  the  teaching  force,  janitors, 
maintenance  and  equipment,  materials  necessary  for  the  industrial 
work,  and  we  would  perhaps  extend  the  time  a  couple  of  weeks. 
They  close  now  about  the  middle  of  August.  Each  year  we  have 
from  these  various  centers  a  most  interesting  and  really  valuable 
exhibit  of  the  industrial  work  done  by  these  children.  Last  year  I 
visited  13  out  of  the  16  exhibits.  Down  here  at  the  Arthur  School 
I  saw  one  of  the  finest  woven  waste-paper  baskets  I  have  ever  seen 
made  by  a  blind  child,  who  had  spent  the  summer  there  and  learned 
the  art  of  weaving.  You  will  find  on  exhibit  baskets  and  racks  and 
carpenter  work  and  various  works  of  that  sort.  The  children  are 
taken  and  taught  things  useful  and  valuable  to  them,  and  yet  we  have 
been  absolutely  dependent  on  private  contributions  for  the  materials 
with  which  to  start  and  promote  this  work. 

Mr.  Page.  What  amount  was  contributed  by  private  individuals, 
Mr.  Thurston  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mrs.  Rhodes  is  very  much  interested  in  this  work,  and 
I  would  like  her  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement  about  it. 

Mrs.  Rhodes.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  summer 
schools  that  have  been  called  playgrounds,  but  the  very  least  of  the 
work,  I  think,  has  been  supervised  play.    Throughout  the  States 
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Massachusetts,  for  instance,  makes  a  very  great  deal  of  the  double 
promotions  throughout  the  school  year,  thinking  it  is  an  economy  to 
the  State  if  a  child  can  make  a  double  promotion.  In  our  play- 
grounds here  in  Washington  for  the  last  two  summers  we  have  made 
an  effort  to  let  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  failed  in  one  subject  and  so 
could  not  be  promoted,  be  caught  up  in  that  subject  and  so  go  on 
with  his  promotion.  In  some  cases  a  boy  perhaps  had  failed  in  arith- 
metic and  would  make  that  up  in  two  weeks  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  teacher.  She  was  ready  to  say  he  could  go  into  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  or  the  high  school  after  he  had  done  two  weeks 
work.  He  would  then  go  from  the  school  and  some  one  else  on  the 
waiting  list  would  come  in,  and  perhaps  the  next  child  would  make 
it  in  three  weeks;  some  work  the  whole  six  weeks  to  make  their 
grades.  I  think  it  is  the  part  of  economy  in  the  school  system,  be- 
cause every  child  that  must  go  over  a  grade  is  an  added  expense  to 
the  school  system. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  recall  that  one  of  these  teachers  told  me  with  con- 
siderable pleasure  that  she  had  reached  a  point  where  she  could 
recommend  the  promotion  of  every  child  she  had  had  that  summer. 
I  think  she  had  26  or  42,  I  have  forgotten  which,  and  the  work  had 
been  so  satisfactory  that  each  child  had  saved  at  least  one-half  year 
by  reason  of  his  attendance  on  that  summer  school,  and  she  was 
prepared  to  recommend  the  promotion  of  all  of  them. 

Mrs.  Rhodes.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  not  the  money  to  get 
teachers  enough  to  anything  like  supply  the  demand,  and  I  think  in 
every  case  the  teacher  who  was  doing  make-up  work  and  was  to  be 
at  the  school  at  9  o'clock  was  there  at  half  past  7  or  quarter  of  8  and 
had  a  class  of  extra  ones  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  the 
regular  grade,  and  they  made  their  grade  in  extra  time.  She  had  no 
extra  pay  for  that  work.  The  same  teacher  stayed  after  school 
Hours  and  taught  a  class  of  6,  8,  10,  or  whoever  wanted  to  get  into 
the  school  and  helped  them.  Therefore,  while  the  schoolroom  was 
limited  to  25  in  the  room,  there  were  very  many  more  than  that  who 
made  their  grades  through  the  efforts  of  these  teachers.  They  are 
very  enthusiastic.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  and  a  very  great  many  more  pupils  wanted  the  work 
than  could  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  not  the  result  of  making  an  appropriation  for 
this  work  inevitably  have  the  result  of  discouraging  private  con- 
tributions? 

Mrs.  Rhodes.  If  you  heard  the  complaints  made  about  those  con- 
tributions I  do  not  believe  you  would  think  so.  The  children  give 
their  pennies,  and  we  are  allowed  to  have  certain  entertainments  for 
athletic  work,  but  we  are  limited  as  to  how  we  raise  the  f unds. 

Mr.  Larner.  Where  does  that  money  come  from  generally? 

Mrs.  Rhodes.  Generally  the  children  bring  it  in  pennies. 

Mr.  Page.  How  has  this  $7,000  been  contributed,  Mr.  Thurston? 

Mr.  Thurston.  By  entertainments  in  every  school  building  and 
entertainments  conducted  by  parent-teachers  associations  or  local 
associations  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Page.  And  not  by  gifts  on  the  part  of  individuals? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  think  there  were  one  or  two.  The  Powell-John- 
son Parent-Teachers'  Association  has  run  a  subscription  list  to  help 
out,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  done  at  Petworth  to  some  extent. 
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Mrs.  Rhodes.  The  schools  have  also  given  lunches. 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  seems  to  me  the  schools  have  had  a  heavy  burden 
put  upon  them  which  they  ought  not  to  have.  The  general  giving  of 
entertainments  and  lunches,  and  so  on,  seems  to  me  overtaxes  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  does  not  properly  belong  in  the  grade  schools, 
although  it  might  in  the  high  schools.  But  that  kind  of  work  is  not 
really  proper  grade-school  work,  and  it  takes  time  and  energy  and 
interferes  with  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

LIBRARIANS  AND  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  librarians  and  clerks  at  minimum 
salaries,  as  follows:  The  present  law  provides  for  12  librarians,  and 
you  ask  for  an  increase  of  1  in  class  3 ;  the  present  law  provides  for 
5  in  class  2,  and  you  ask  for  6;  the  present  law  provides  for  8  in 
class  1,  and  you  ask  for  9 ;  a  total  increase  of  3. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes;  an  additional  clerk  at  the  new  M  Street  High 
and  the  new  Central  High,  because  they  are  larger  buildings,  and  an 
assistant  librarian  in  the  new  Central  High. 

Mr.  Page.  Two  for  the  new  Central  High  and  one  from  the  new 
M  Street  High? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes. 

LONGEVITY  PAY. 

[See  p.  253.] 

Mr.  Page.  Then  we  come  to  the  item  of  longevity  pay. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  only  change  there  is  to  put  in  an  assistant  super- 
visor of  manual  training,  which  we  have  explained,  and  an  assistant 
principal  and  dean  of  girls  at  the  Central  High. 

Mr.  Page.  And  also  a  director  of  penmanship. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  otherwise  it  is  the  organic  law.  That  schedule 
shows  just  exactly  what  was  done  this  year  in  respect  to  longevity 
and  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  teachers.  If  you  care  to  turn 
just  for  a  moment  to  page  144,  it  shows  there,  for  instance,  that  in 
class  3  there  are  122  teachers  at  the  maximum,  and  the  balance  of 
those  teachers,  running  from  43  down  to  9,  are  receiving  from  1  to 
9  years'  longevity,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  this  particular  time.  So 
that  in  that  class,  roughly  speaking,  therex  were  between  three  and 
four  hundred  teachers  below  the  maximum,  as  against  122  at  the 
maximum  for  that  particular  year.  That  is  our  estimate  on  which 
we  have  asked  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  with  reference  to  class  2,  we  find  that  223  out  of 
practically  300  have  reached  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Blair.  Out  of  about  325,  223  have  reached  the  maximum; 
that  is,  class  2,  which  is  composed  of  teachers  for  the  'first  and  second 
grades,  and  that  is  the  place  of  stagnation.  If  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  class  3,  one  of  those  223  teachers  would  get  the  promotion,  depend- 
ing on  her  efficiency  record  and  what  she  had  been  able  to  do  in  teach- 
ing. She  would  have  to  rank  excellent  all  the  way  through  to  get  that 
promotion. 
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ALLOWANCE  TO  PRINCIPALS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  145,  in  the  item  for  allowance  to  principals, 
the  current  law  is  $85,000,  and  you  ask  for  $36,060. 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  is  because  of  the  growing  increase  in  the 
schools,  and  that  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  based  on  session  rooms,  $30  a  room,  and  the 
itemized  statement  shows  what  we  anticipate. 

ASSIGNMENT   OF  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  147  you  ask  that  that  provision  in  the  present 
law  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  has  been  repeated,  I  think,  for  10  years,  Mr. 
Page,  and  the  idea  is  to  put  it  in  permanent  form  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  repetition  each  year. 

SALARIES  IN  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  the  appropriation  for  night  schools. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $20,000  and  you  ask  for  $35,000.  We 
gave  you  last  year,  if  you  remember,  all  you  asked  for. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  this  item  is  entitled  to  a  very  material  in- 
crease, and  we  can  use  the  amount  asked  for. 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  had  last  year  a  night  school  for  60  nights  for 
4,700  and  more  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $4  per  pupil.  We 
conducted  classes  in%our  manual  training  high  schools  for  men  and 
for  women,  for  which  there  was  such  a  demand  that  waiting  lists 
were  formed  the  first  night;  for  which  there  was  such  a  demand 
that  many  classes  could  be  given  only  one  night  instead  of  three. 
We  would  have  one  shift  on  Monday,  another  shift  on  Wednesday, 
and  a  third  shift  on  Friday.  We  had  the  same  situation  in  the  col- 
ored manual  training  school,  and  we  are  finding  our  white  business 
high  school  crowded.  We  find  these  people  wishing  a  term  long 
enough  to  get  them  somewhere.  We  can  only  give  them  60  nights 
at  present.  The  term  begins  early  in  October  and  closes  early  in 
March. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  have  a  term  that  will  begin  the  1st  of 
October  and  run  into  May.  We  have  also  a  group  of  pupils  who  are 
foreigners.  Many  of  them  do  not  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
English  language.  It  is  really  surprising  that  in  the  Washington 
schools  last  year  there  were  something  like  500  young  people  and 
middle-aged  people  who  were  in  the  schools  trying  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  either  to  speak  it  or  write  it.  We 
probably  have  400  of  them  this  year.  The  war  has  drawn  back  to 
Europe  the  reservists  of  a  number  of  the  nations  represented  here, 
but  the  foreign  element  is  a  large  element  that  needs  exceptional  help, 
and  they  must  be  handled  in  small  classes  so  that  the  teacher  can 
do  individual  work  with  each  one.  This  element  especially  needs  a 
long  term  of  study.  The  Jewish  Women's  Alliance  in  Washington 
for  some  time  conducted  the  classes  that  we  had  to  drop  simply  be- 
cause the  need  was  felt  so  strongly  for  the  work  among  the  Russian 
Jews  and  some  other  foreigners. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  have  in  the  night  schools  any  adult  illiterates? 
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Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  some,  but  very  few  relatively.  Some- 
times We  have  some  40  or  50  years  old  in  the  grades.  I  can  not  say 
just  how  many  they  are.  They  are  of  all  ages,  from  young  children 
who  left  school  too  early  to  people  of  grandfathers'  and  grand- 
mothers' age. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  of  these  schools  are  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  There  are,  I  should  say,  about  20. 

Mrs.  Rhodes.  We  have  24. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Special  schools  and  graded  schools,  plus  the  high 
schools. 

Mr.  "Page.  Some  of  these  night  schools  are  teaching  the  high- 
school  grades? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir;  some. of  them  teach  the  high-school 
grades.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
night  school  of  that  standard,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  for 
lack  of  funds.  Young  people  who  left  school  after  the  eighth  grade 
are  anxious  in  considerable  numbers  to  come  back  for  a  high-school 
education.  That  means  that  they  withdrew  from  the  schools  in 
order  to  go  to  work. 

9  CONTINGENT  expenses,  night  schools. 

Mr.  Page.  For  contingent  expenses  your  current  appropriation  is 
$2,750  and  you  are  asking  $3,000.  The  increase  seems  to  be  for 
laboratories. 

Mr.  Blair.  For  the  equipment  of  the  business  and  industrial  work, 
and  work  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  I  notice  that  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
$2,750  in  1915  you  expended  $2,364.45,  leaving  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$400.    Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  do  not,  but  I  can  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Put  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  will  do  so. 

Comparative  statement  of  expenditures  for  night  schools  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  191%,  and  the  same  months  of  1915. 


Lighting  equipment,  including  fixtures,  supplies,  and  repairs 

Supplies l 

Approximate  amount  transferred  and  to  be  transferred  to  other  funds  as  reimburse- 


ment. 


Furniture 

Typewriters  ana  repairs . 

Printing 

Groceries 

Hauling 


Total. 


1914 


1015 


1221.22 
160.23 

1,000.00 
2S4.60 
129.43 
151.80 
126.56 


1,847.37 


$370.42 
J22.69 

*  1,000.  ©0 
12.00 

(«) 

7.18 

107.78 

14.95 


1,535.02 


i  Supplies  covered  by  this  item  are  special  supplies  for  night-school  use.  Regular  supplies  are  taken 
from  day-school  stock  and  cash  transfer  of  appropriations  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

» It  is  impossible  to  make  favorable  comparisons  for  night  schools  on  the  basis  of  a  half  year's  expend- 
itures, because  in  the  matter  of  supplies  it  is  the  policy  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  District  to  have 
the  supplies  used  in  night  schools  taken  from  the  aay-school  stock  and  to  reimburse  this  day-school  stock 
after  the  close  of  the  night-school  term.  The  approximate  amount  due  at  the  present  time  is  $1,000,  which 
amount  covers  not  only  the  actual  supplies  used  during  the  first  half  year,  but  also  a  few  articles  which 
have  been  issued  in  advance  for  the  whole  school  term. 

»  Not  yet  met  for  1915. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  of  education  to  lengthen  the  night-school  term. 
If  this  is  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  larger  appropriation  to  provide  for 
the  increased  quantity  of  supplies  required. 
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KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Page.  For  kindergarten  supplies  your  current  appropriation 
is  $3,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $3,000,  and  you  seem  to  have  spent 
practically  the  amount  provided  in  1915. 

Mr.  Blair.  You  might  say  in  regard  to  the  contingent  item  before 
discussed  that  the  industrial,  commercial,  or  trade  instruction  work 
will  give  us  a  larger  field  in  which  to  expend  it.  We  have  the  schools, 
and  if  we  get  them  in  operation  we  will  need  funds  to  purchase  ar- 
ticles and  supplies  other  than  equipment  for  those  schools. 

JANITORS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  LABORERS  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  If  we  will  stop  at  page  150,  we  can  possibly  concentrate 
ourselves  on  the  clerk's  notes  that  you  will  find  there. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  think  I  can  make  a  general  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  salary  proposition  for  janitors.  We  have  found  increasing 
difficulty  in  getting  a  proper  janitor  force  for  the  salary  that  we 
are  able  to  pay.  The  salaries  paid  in  Washington  are  below  the 
general  salaries  paid  in  other  cities  for  janitor  and  engineer  ser¥ice, 
and  we  have  felt  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
this  proposition  before  this  committee  in  some  form.  The  plan  we 
worked  out  last  year  was  purely  a  percentage  increase  of  our  salaries 
in  existence  at  the  time.  The  plan  proposed  this  year  is  a  plan  which 
is  really  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  giving  a  living  salary  to  the 
janitor  who  gives  all  of  his  time  to  the  care  of  a  building,  and  who 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  building.  The  unit  used  is  a  salary  of 
$8  per  classroom  per  month.  That  makes  $96  a  year  per  classroom. 
Then  we  took  the  nearest  salary  to  the  one  so  worked  out  as  given  in 
the  Treasury's  salary  list.  For  example,  an  eight-room  building 
ordinarily  would  require  8  times  $96  per  year  for  janitor  service, 
modified  only  by  the  salary  list  of  the  Treasury.  The  larger  buildings 
were  feckoned  with  on  the  same  basis,  and  then  the  salary  we  re- 
quested was  divided  between  the  janitor  and  the  helpers,  where  there 
were  helpers.  That  is  the  plan  followed  throughout,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  high  schools  and  in  the  Central  High  School.  There  was 
a  conference  with  the  engineer  department  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Thurston,  if  you  read  the  Record  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  you  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  violent  criticism  that  was  aimed  at 
the  bill  and  at  myself  in  handling  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  on  account  of  the  salaries  paid  to  janitors. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  know  there  was  some  criticism  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Page.  Janitors  are  a  class  of  laborers,  and  it  does  not  take 
any  particular  training  to  make  a  competent  janitor.  The  service  of 
the  occupation  is  that  of  an  ordinary  laborer,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  salaries  they  are  now  paid  are  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  salaries 
paid  the  same  class  of  employees  engaged  in  other  work. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  think  something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  first  place,  the  man  must  be  a  man  who  is  willing  to  give  his 
time,  regardless  of  any  eight-hour  law.  The  man  who  is  in  full 
charge  of  an  eight-room  building  must  in  bitter  cold  weather  go  to 
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his  work  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  known  of  cases 
where  the  janitor  has  stayed  all  night  in  a  building  that  was  difficult 
to  heat. 

Mr.  Page.  And  possibly  more  comfortably  than  he  would  have 
been  at  home. 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  may  be,  but  he  gives  a  service  far  in  excess 
of  the  hours  ordinarily  demanded  of  laboring  men  outside.  There 
is  this  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  janitor  must  be  a  type  of  man 
who  can  be  fully  trusted  in  connection  with  the  student  population 
of  the  school  and  one  who  will  be  able  to  have  proper  relations  in 
everv  way  with  the  student  body.  You  have  got  to  have  a  man  of 
good,  sound  character  and  of  fairly  good  personality,  and  he  must 
be  a  man  who  will  be  respected  by  the  boys,  with  whom  he  comes 
more  or  less  in  contact. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF   JANITORS. 


Mr.  Page.  Well,  we  will  take  the  text  as  we  come  to  it.  For  the 
superintendent  of  janitors  you  ask  an  increase  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $600,  or  50  per  cent  of  his  present  salary. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  a  man  there  who  has  been  in  the  service  for 
a  long  time.  The  care  of  the  school  buildings  involves  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  property.  That  is 
about  what  the  buildings  and  grounds  have  cost  us,  and  it  may  be 
a  little  more  than  that.  He  is  responsible  for  those  buildings  to  the 
superintendent  and  to  the  board,  and  their  condition,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  pretty  satisfactory.  If  we  had  occasion  to  replace  the  present 
man,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  another  man  of  that  character.  We 
could  not  replace  him  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  That  is  less  than  some 
employees  under  him  are  getting,  or  it  is  no  more  than  the  maximum 
amount  paid  some  of  the  employees.  He  is  not  paid  as  much  as  some 
of  the  engineers. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  he  have  supervision  of  the  engineers? 

Mr.  Blair.  He  has  supervision  of  the  school  buildings  all  the  way 
through;  yes,  sir. 

NEW   CENTRAL   AND    M    STREET   HIGH    SCHOLS,    JANITORS,   ENGINEERS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Central  High  School.  Are  all 
these  new  employments  in  the  first  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Both  of  those  paragraphs  are  new,  because  they  relate 
to  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Page.  The  other  paragraph  is  for  the  M  Street  High  School! 

Mr.  Blair.  That  was  done  after  a  conference  with  the  engineer 
department,  and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  situation  that  seemed 
to  be  requisite  for  the  care  of  the  plants.  One  cost  about  $1,250,000 
and  the  other  about  $550,000. 

Mr.  Page.  How  do  these  salaries  compare  with  employments  of  the 
same  class  in  other  schools? 

Mr.  Blair.  Do  you  mean  other  schools  in  our  system  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blair.  They  are  based  on  the  general  principle  that  Mr. 
Thurston  has  illustrated ;  that  is,  trying  to  give  the  lowest  employee 
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n  minimum  wage  that  will  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  respect- 
ably. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course,  you  figured  the  number  of  laborers  required 
to  clean  the  building  on  the  basis  of  the  space  you  had,  or  you  should 
have  if  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  same  statement  I  made  applies  to  the  M  Street 
High  School,  because  the  same  question  is  involved  there. 

Mr.  Page.  Col.  Kutz,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  these  sala- 
ries were  fixed  after  a  consultation  with  you.  Are  they  on  a  parity 
with  the  compensation  paid  like  employment  in  other  school  buildings 
and  Government  buildings? 

Col.  Kutz.  They  are.  I  designated  one  of  my  assistants,  Capt. 
Powell,  to  confer  with  the  principal  of  the  Central  High  School. 
Capt.  Powell  has  direct  charge  of  the  water  and  sewer  department, 
and  he  fixed  the  salaries  on  the  same  plane  with  the  salaries  paid  in 
those  two  departments. 

Mr.  Page.  That  applies,  of  course,  to  the  engineers,  electricians,  and 
firemen  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  But  as  to  the  janitors 

Col.  Kutz  (interposing).  They  are  based  on  the  salaries  paid  in 
other  schools. 

Mr.  Page.  Not  upon  those  now  paid  in  other  schools,  but  upon 
those  contained  in  the  new  schedule  submitted  in  this  bill? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  plant  in  this  building? 
I  see  you  have  an  electrician  employed  at  $1,200  a  year. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  can  not  tell  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  three  firemen  and  two  coal  passers,  I 
notice.    Is  the  generating  plant  that  extensive  in  this  school? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  heating  plant  is  very  extensive.  It  is  a  very  large 
building  and  occupies  the  site  between  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth 
Streets  and  Florida  Avenue  and  Clifton  Street.  It  is  practically 
the  space  of  four  city  blocks,  but  it  does  not  occupy  the  entire  area, 
but  about  half  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  salary  paid  the  chief  engineer  in  one  of 
the  executive  department  buildings?  For  instance,  what  is  the 
salary  paid  the  chief  engineer  in  the  Treasury  Building  or  the  State, 
War,  -and  Navy  Building  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  1  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  you  make  any  comparison  of  those  salaries  with 
the  salaries  paid  here? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  The  chief  engineer  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Building,  a  building  that  has  more  space  than  this  Central  High 
School  Building,  is  paid  $1,400  a  year,  but  you  propose  here  to  pay 
this  man  $1,800  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
comparison  made  between  the  compensation  paid  to  men  doing 
similar  work  in  Government  employ.  How  can  you  justify  paying 
that  salary  to  a  chief  engineer  in  a  high-school  building  where,  I 
should  say,  although  without  actual  information  on  the  subject, 
that  there  is  considerably  less  space  to  be  heated?  How  can  you 
pay  him  $400  more  than  is  paid  the  chief  engineer  in  the  State, 
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War,  and  Navy  Building?  Now,  the  result  of  this  would  be,  if  we 
fixed  the  compensation  that  you  have  requested  in  this  bill,  th#t 
that  would  be  the  basic  salary  for  chief  engineers.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  would  become  the  basis  for  requests  from  other  chief 
engineers  of  buildings  of  approximately  the  same  size  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.    I  can  not  see  the  justification  for  it. 

Col.  Kutz.  Probably  this  is  high.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a 
little  comparative  table. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  you  would  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  will  do  so. 

Comparative  costs  of  services  which  are  similar  to  those  to  be  performed  by  the 

chief  engineer,  new  Central  High  School. 


Building. 


State,  War ,  and  Navy 

Agriculture  Department  (additional  pav  as  custodian) . 

District ." 

Treasury  (ettra  pay  to  superintendent  of  building) 

Government  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Congress 

Senate  Office. 

House  Off  ce 

Central  High  School  (submitted) 


Custodian 

or  chief 

clerk. 


$2,000 

500 

2,000 

300 


(*) 


Chief 
engineer. 


$1,400 


1,400 
1  1,800 
2,000 
1,500 
2,160 
1,900 
1,800 


»  Submitted. 


1  This  employee  will  act  as  both  custodian  and  chief  engineer. 
f  Memorandum  to  the  engineer  commissioner.] 


January  12,  1916. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pay  of  this  employee  should  not  be 
reduced  below  $1,500  at  the  very  greatest. 

With  reference  to  the  charwomen,  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  them  to  the 
same  basis  as  are  other  charwomen  in  the  District,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  three  lavatory  women  are  not  charwomen.  They  are  supposed  to  look  after 
the  girls'  toilets  and  to  take  care  of  girls  who  are  suddenly  taken  ill.  Their  pay 
could  possibly  be  reduced  to  $480  each. 

R.  G.  Powell, 
Captain  of  Engineers, 
Assistant  Engineer  Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia. 

Comparative  statement  of  floor  area  and  total  cost  of  supervision,  etc. 


Building. 


District  Building 

Soldan  Hi?h  Sc  iool  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Was  inrton  Irving  (New  York  City)* 

Central  High  School 


Area 
cleaned 
(square 

feet). 


Total  cost, 
supervi- 
sion, engine 
room  and 
janitor  *• 
forces. 


208,400 
162,000 
219,  750 
262,500 


i  No  grounds  to  care  for. 


>  Estimated. 


$34,146.85 
16,970.00 
22,480.00 

« 22, 760. 00 


Mr.  Page.  Now,  take  the  case  of  your  own  building — the  District 
Building — and  you  will  find  that  your  chief  engineer  receives  $1,400. 
That  seems  to  have  been  about  the  maximum  fixed  for  the  larger 
buildings  of  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  inquire  why  this  difference  is  made  in 
the  compensation  paid  .the  janitors.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  Jefferson  School  you  ask  to  have  the  pay  of  the  janitor  raised 
from  $800  to  $1,080;  in  the  Western  High  School  you  ask  that  the 
janitor's  pay  be  raised  from  $900  to  $1,200;  in  the  Franklin  School 
you  ask  that  the  janitor's  compensation  be  raised  from  $840  to  $1,080, 
and  over  here  in  the  old  Central  High  School  you  ask  that  the  jani- 
tor's pay  be  raised  from  $900  to  $1,200.  You  ask  $1,200  for  the  head 
janitor  in  the  new  Central  High  School,  and  $1,000  for  the  janitor  in 
the  M  Street  High  School. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  made  a  revision  of  those  janitors'  schedules  based 
primarily,  outside  of  the  high  schools,  upon  the  number  of  rooms 
that  they  have  to  care  for  in  the  building  they  have  charge  of.  The 
basis  for  that  was  $8  per  month  per  room,  and  the  computations 
were  made  on  that  basis.  Then,  we  took  the  Treasury  tables  and 
took  the  nearest  salary  that-*  was  reached  by  that  computation.  The 
Jefferson  School  happens  to  be  one  of  the  largest  schools  we  have  in 
the  system. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  you  did  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  conditions 
within  the  building? 

Mr.  Blair.  There  is  not  very  much  difference  in  the  conditions, 
so  far  as  the  school  buildings  are  concerned,  outside  of  the  high 
schools.  All  of  them  are  constructed  on  pretty  much  the  same  plan. 
They  are  2-story  buildings  with  basements,  although  there  are  some 
3-story  buildings. 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  adopted  the  unit  I  have  mentioned  in  order 
to  get  a  living  salary  for  the  man  who  is  giving  all  of  his  time  to  the 
work. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  competent  to  take  care  of 
10  or  12  rooms  could  take  care  of  a  few  more  without  trouble.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  few  more  would  make  much  difference 
with  him. 

Mr.  Thurston.  He  wouid  have  additional  sweeping  and  cleaning 
to  do  and  sometimes  there  would  be  an  additional  boiler. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  he  has  to  be  there  virtually  all  of  his  time  any- 
how. 

Mr.  Thurston.  But  there  are  only  certain  times  when  he  can  do 
his  cleaning.  He  can  not  clean  the  rooms  while  the  classes  are  in 
session.  He  must  do  work  of  that  kind  after  the  classes  are  out  of 
the  way. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  these  men  are  on  duty  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  presume  they  work  8,  10,  or  12  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir.  .    * 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  reason  I  can  not  see  what  difference  one 
or  two  more  rooms  would  make  with  him. 

Mr.  Blair.  Well,  if  he  had  a  12-room  building,  there  would  be 
considerably  more  work  to  do  than  in  an  8-room  building.  He  would 
get  through  with  his  work  quicker  if  he  had  8  rooms.  He  would  be 
ready  to  bank  his  fire  and  go  home  earlier  than  the  man  who  had  12 
rooms  to  clean. 

Mr.  Page.  You  said  that  they  rendered  service  for  12  months 
in  the  year,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  during  3  months  of  the 
12  the  buildings  are  not  occupied  and  their  labor  is  very  much 
lessened. 
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Mr.  Blair.  Except  that  the  buildings  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  summer  work,  as  a  number  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Howard.  But  their  work  is  a  great  deal  lighter  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 

Mr.  Blair.  Their  work  is  a  great  deal  lighter  in  summer,  even 
when  the  schools  are  in  session,  than  in  winter,  because  there  is  not 
the  necessity  for  fires  and  the  attendant  dirt  that  comes  with  fires. 
The  cleaning  is  a  much  simpler  proposition  in  May  than  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  case  of  these  two  janitors  we  have  up  for  con- 
sideration, the  janitors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fires  or  the  heat- 
ing of  the  buildings.  That  is  done  by  a  separate  organization.  The 
janitor  here  simply  supervises  the  cleaning  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Blair.  He  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Mc Andrews.  Does  he  look  after  the  coal  weights? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  engineer  would  be  responsible 
for  that.  He  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  care,  not  merely 
of  the  inside  of  the  building,  but  of  the  outside  of  the  building  and 
of  the  grounds,  and  they  are  the  monitors  responsible  for  conduct 
at  recess  time  in  a  way.  There  are  conditions  that  are  plainly  sug- 
gested to  every  man  where  a  woman  teacher  can  not  handle  boys, 
and  the  janitors  are  responsible  at  that  time.  They  are  a  sort  of 
school  police,  and  their  services  at  recess  time  are  entirely  taken  up. 

Mr.  Page.  During  vacation  periods,  when  these  janitors  are  in 
attendance  upon  buildings  and  playgrounds,  is  there  any  other  com- 
pensation provided  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  possibly  there  is  some  payment  made  to  them 
in  connection  with  the  playgrounds  and  recreation  work,  but  that  is 
for  extra  work  done  outside  of  the  school  buildings,  as  I  understand 
it.    What  is  the  appropriation,  Mr.  Thurston  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  is  50  cents  up  to  $2, 1  think.  It  is  $2, 1  believe, 
for  late  hours  or  overtime  work.  That  is  paid  from  private  funds* 
and  it  amounts  to  very  little. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  insert 
in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  floor  space  in  the  Central  High 
School  Building  and  the  M  Street  High  School  Building  upon  which 
you  base  this  request  for  compensation  for  the  janitors. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  will  do  so. 

Area  of  floor  8 pace  in  new' Central  High  School  and  new  colored  high  school. 

Square  feet. 

Central  High  School 262,  500 

Colored  high  school 133, 818. 

OLD    CENTBAL    HIGH     SCHOOL,     JANITORS    AND    LABORERS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  old  Central  High  School  you  ask  an  increase  in 
the  salary  of  the  janitor  and  laborers.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  already  outlined,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  we 
have  outlined.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  after  you  pass  the  first  two  items 
for  the  care  of  buildings,  the  remainder  of  these  salaries  are  based 
on  the  outline  that  Mr.  Thurston  gave  as  to  the  basic  salary. 
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BUSINESS    HIGH    SCHOOL,    ENGINEEK. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item,  for  the  Business  High  School,  you  ask 
for  a  new  engineer  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  ohe  place  where  we  need  help  without  any 
question.  There  is  a  man  up  there  at  the  Business  High  School 
who  is  constantly  employed.  I  happened  to  be  there  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  this  man  was  shoveling  coal  when  I  came  at  8  o'clock 
and  he  was  still  on  duty  when  I  left.  That  is  a  pretty  good  sized 
plant,  and  it  is  a  place  where  I  think  within  a  short  time  we  may  be 
able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  economy  of  administration  by 
putting  in  an  electrical  apparatus  that  we  can  handle  ourselves. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  an  engineer  to  take  care  of  that  plant. 

Mr.  Page.  The  heating  plant  is  now  handled  by  the  janitor  who  is 
paid  $900? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  janitor  who  has  charge  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  a  large  building  and  one  of  the  most  constantly  occupied 
buildings  we  have.    We  have  night  classes  there  as  well  as  day  classes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  do  you  have  the  janitor's  salary  reduced? 

Mr.  Blair.  Because  that  person  presumably  would  become  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  building,  and  the  man  under  him  would  be 
of  a  less  efficient  grade,  and  he  would  have  less  responsibility  than 
the  present  janitor  has. 

Mr.  Mc Andrews.  What  do  these  laborers  do? 

Mr.  Blair.  They  are  probably  sweepers  and  helpers. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Are  they  employed  all  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  And  they  get  only  $420  a  year? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  what  they  are  getting  now. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  ever  tried  charwomen  as  substitutes  for  these 
laborers  who  do  cleaning  work? 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  only  one  such  woman.  We  have  a  woman 
in  the  Johnson  School  in  the  place  of  a  laborer.  We  want  her  there 
.partly  because  there  are  so  many  girls  in  the  building.  She  is  doing 
regular  cleaning  work  that  the  cheaper  colored  laborers  have  been 
doing. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  it  been  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  has  been  satisfactory  there. 

Mr.  Page.  Might  it  not  be  satisfactory  if  you  extended  it  to  other 
buildings? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  think  that  one  or  two  women  in  each  large  build- 
ing would  be  a  fine  thing,  and  we  ask  for  matrons  in  all  our  large 
buildings. 

Mr.  Page.  But  matrons  and  charwomen  are  very  different  classes 
of  employees.  My  question  was  directed  toward  the  elimination  of 
a  certain  number  of  laborers  and  the  employment  of  charwomen  in 
their  stead. 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  would  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
laborers  to  assist  in  the  building.  A  woman  could  do  a  good  deal 
of  routine  sweeping  and  cleaning  in  the  larger  buildings,  but  she 
•could  not  help  out  to  any  extent  in  the  engine  room. 

Mrs.  Rhodes.  We  have  had  appeals  from  many  mothers  asking 
that  women  be  placed  in  certain  schools. 
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Mr.  Page.  Could  not  that  be  accomplished  by  supplementing  the 
laborer  force  with  charwomen,  rather  than  by  placing  women  there 
with  the  designation  of  matron  ? 

Mrs.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  know  about  all  of  the  buildings,  but  I  think 
that  one  could  be  employed  to  advantage  at  the  Business  High 
School.  I  have  been  through  the  basement  there  myself,  and  there  is 
work  there  for  a  woman  to  do.  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  one  could 
be  spared  there,  and  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  laborers,  who 
shovel  coal,  there  is  work  there  that  a  good  strong  woman  could  do. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  various  items  on  page  152  all  of  the  changes 
seem  to  relate  to  the  salaries  of  janitors  and  laborers. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  all  of  them  are  on  the  basis  that  we  have  illus- 
trated ;  that  is,  trying  to  get  for  thenr  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  Page.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  items  on  page  153? 

ABMSTBONG    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL — INSTRUCTOR    IN    STEAM    ENGINEERING. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  increased  the  salary  of"  the  instructor  in 
steam  engineering  at  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  153.  That  salary  is  increased  from 
$13200  to  $1,300.  This  man  does  classroom  work  in  addition  to  his 
other  work  as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  do  you  ask  us  to  strike  out  the  language  in  the 
current  law,  "and  instructor  in  steam  engineering"?  If  this  man 
does  give  instruction  in  steam  engineering,  why  do  you  designate  him 
simply  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Blair.  Because  we  have  had  discussions — I  will  not  say  any- 
thing further  than  that ;  they,  were  entirely  friendly — with  the  audi- 
tor as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  classify  that  man  on  the 
roll ;  that  is,  to  indicate  whether  he  was  connected  with  the  care  of 
the  building  or  whether  he  was  connected  with  the  teaching  force. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  object  for  that  provision  is  to  clarify  that 
situation.  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  there,  to  be  perfectly  frank 
about  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  it  contemplated  that  he  shall  actually  do  both  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  done  both.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that  except  that  one  fact.  I  remember  a  discussion  of  it  with  the 
auditor. 

M    STREET    HIGH    SCHOOL    (OLD) — PAY  OF   ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  154  you  ask  in  the  first  item  for  the  M  Street 
High  School  and  the  Douglas  and  Simmons  Schools  that  the  salary 
of  the  engineer  be  increased  from  $l,00(f  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  make  it  uniform  with  the  other 
high  schools. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  paragraph  only  janitors  and  laborers  are 
affected,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  the  change  in  the  last  paragraph  is  due  to 
the  taking  out  of  one  school. 

Mr.  Page.  And  reducing  the  number? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir.  The  changes  on  page  155  are  all  the  same 
kind  of  changes. 
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Mr.  Page.  On  page  156  you  eliminate  one  school  and  add  one. 

Mr.  Blair.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  a  regrouping  at  that  point.  Bright- 
wood  Park  is  brought  from  another  place  and  put  in  there,  and 
Kenilworth  also. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  employment  of  these  janitors  do  the  men  em- 
ployed in  all  instances  perform  the  work,  or  do  they  sublet  it  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  do  the  work.  If  they  sublet, 
it  would  be  the  basis  for  dismissal. 

Mr.  Page.  And  would  be  in  violation  of  the  regulation? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

MATRONS   FOR   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  bottom  of  page  156  comes  the  new  item  for 
matrons  in  the  high  school  and  the  larger  grade  school  buildings, 
including  the  following:  New  Central  High  School,  new  M  Street 
High  School,  Business  High  School,  Western  High  School,  Eastern 
High  School,  McKinley  Manual  Training  School,  Armstrong  Man- 
ual Training  School,  Jefferson  School,  Stevens  School,  Birney  and 
Annex,  Emery,  New  Mott,  Henry  D.  Cooke,  Powell,  and  16-room 
building  on  site  purchased  west  of  Soldiers'  Home  grounds  and  south 
of  Rock  Creek  Road,  15  in  all,  at  $500  each. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Those  are  all  16-room  buildings  and  over. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  contemplated  service  of  these  matrons? 

Mr.  Thurston.  They  are  to  have  charge  of  the  toilet  rooms  on  the 
girls'  side  during  the  school  hours,  when  they  are  more  or  less  unpro- 
tected. Aside  from  that,  they  are  to  perform  service  in  cleaning 
about  the  building.  These  16-room  buildings  are  short  of  such  serv- 
ice; but  they  are  especially  intended  to  guard  the  girls'  toilet  rooms 
during  the  hours  of  the  school  session,  from  8.30  to  4.30. 

CARE    OF    SMALLER    BUILDINGS    AND    RENTED    ROOMS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  new  authority  in  connec- 
tion with  the  care  of  small  buildings  and  rented  rooms,  a  limitation 
being  placed  of  not  exceeding  $72  per  annum  for  the  care  of  each 
schoolroom,  and  then  you  add  this  language :  "  Other  than  those  occu- 
pied by  atypical  or  ungraded  classes,  for  which  service  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $108  per  annum  may  be  allowed." 

Mr.  Blair.  There  the  work  is  not  alone  the  care  work,  but  also 
assistance  in  the  care  of  the  pupils  themselves  because  of  their  defi- 
ciencies. The  atypical  and  ungraded  classes  are  requiring  special 
assistance,  and  those  women  in  a  measure,  particularly  in  the  atypical 
schools  and  frequently  in  the  ungraded  schools,  are  part  of  the  force 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  of  those  are  there? 

Mr.  Blair.  There  are  about  five  atypical  schools,  if  I  remembei 
rightly,  and  about  the  same  number  of  ungraded  schools. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Not  all  have  caretakers,  however,  because  some  are 
in  regular  school  buildings. 

Mr.  Blair.  These  are  only  to  take  care  of  special  buildings  where 
we  have  to  hire  them.  I  think  there  are  14  altogether.  The  state- 
ment is  set  out  in  full  on  the  next  page,  both  as  to  the  care  of  the 
small  buildings  and  special  buildings. 
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CHIEF   MEDICAL   INSPECTOR. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  159,  in  the  item  for  medical  inspectors,  you  ask 
for  the  following  new  language : 

Chief  medical  inspector,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, assume  direction  of  the  medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools,  $2,500. 

This  is  new  employment. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is 'a  new  position  designed  and  hoped  to  render 
more  efficient  than  we  have  been  able  to  heretofore  the  medical  in- 
spection in  our  schools.  That  is  a  salary  that  will  enable  us  to  get 
a  man  who  will  give  all  of  his  time  to  the  medical  inspection  and 
will  follow  it  up,  together  with  the  other  men  who  are  now  giving 
school  time  to  the  work  and  with  the  nurses  already  organized. 
We  think  in  that  way  we  can  make  a  very  considerable  progress  in 
the  line  of  medical  inspection. 

Mr.  Page.  How  much  of  their  time  do  these  13  medical  inspectors 
now  give  to  the  schools? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  only  had  them  for  a  year  under  our  super- 
vision, and  my  impression  is  they  are  practically  giving  all  school 
time  at  the  present  time  to  the  work,  and  I  imagine  because  of  pecu- 
liar conditions — I  do  not  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  permanent  con- 
dition— but  this  fall  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  on  account 
of  diphtheria,  and  grippe,  and  threatened  epidemices  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  I  imagine  the  medical  inspectors  have  given  considerably 
more  than  school  time  to  the  work. 

SCHOOL  NURSES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  item  for  nurses  is  the  same  as  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes ;  the  five  we  have  have  worked  very  well  where  we 
have  been  able  to  use  them,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  ask  for  any  more 
yet.  We  know  wTe  will  need  them,  but  we  are  not  in  position  to  en- 
lighten the  committee  if  we  asked  for  more  at  the  present  time. 

RENT. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  miscellaneous  item  for  rent  of  school  buildings, 
repair  shop,  etc.,  you  ask  for  the  current  law,  $16,500. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  we  have  not  quite  expended 
the  amount  of  last  year's  appropriation,  but  $1,200  is  not  a  very 
large  margin  to  have  in  this  appropriation,  because  a  fire  or  some 
special  situation  might  arise  which  would  take  up  that  whole  amount. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEMPORARY  ROOMS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  item  of  equipment  for  temporary  rooms,  etc., 
on  page  161,  you  ask  for  the  current  law,  and  you  seem  to  have  ex- 
pended within  less  than  $200  the  amount  appropriated.  * 

Mr.  Blair.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  along  with  that  for  awhile 
longer.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  rental  item,  that  that  has  been 
very  materially  reduced  during  the  last  few  years,  and  we  are 
getting  it  down  to  a  minimum  just  as  fast  as  we  can. 
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REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  162,  under  the  item  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  school  buildings  and  grounds,  the  current  appropriation  is 
$100,000,  and  you  ask  for  $150,000. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  Col.  Kutz  speak  about  that  if 
he  will.  It  is  an  item  we  have  agreed  upon  through  conference  with 
his  office,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  when  you  consider  the  demands  made 
on  us  and  the  things  we  are  unable  to  do,  we  ought  to  have  that 
additional  amount  of  money  available  for  the  care  of  these  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  have 
to  make. 

Col.  Kutz.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  we  asked 
the  board  of  education  to  submit  to  the  commissioners  a  list  of  the 
needed  repairs  in  the  different  schools.  We  referred  that  list  to  the 
municipal  architect  and  asked  him  to  add  to  it  any  structural  repairs 
that  were  not  included  by  the  board  of  education,  but  which  in  his 
judgment  were  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of 
the  building,  mainly  outside  repairs,  such  as  repairs  to  the  roofs  and 
Approaches,  and  the  total  of  the  repairs  estimated  as  necessary  was 
$185,000.  We  necessarily  eliminated  a  great  many  items  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  appropriation  of  $100,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
school  properties  as  estimated  by  the  municipal  architect  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $15,000,000,  so  that  in  asking  for  $150,000  for 
upkeep  and  maintenance  we  are  only  asking  for  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  I  know  that  that  method  of  estimating  is  a  very 
common  one,  but  what  percentage  of  the  $15,000,000  in  cost  represent 
buildings  practically  new  upon  which  there  are  in  all  probability 
small  or  no  repairs  needed  or  required  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
based  not  on  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  property,  because  we  have  one 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  a  new  high  school,  and  you  ought 
not  to  be  called  on  to  expend  a  cent  on  that  building  certainly  during 
the  life  of  this  appropriation. 

Col.  Kutz.  Of  course,  that  represents  an  average,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  in  that  statement  no  effort  was  made  to  go  into  the  age  of  the 
different  buildings,  but  we  base  our  request  largely  on  the  needed 
repairs  that  existed  the  first  of  July,  1915,  and  as  I  say  those  repairs 
amount  to  $185,000.  I  feel  that  our  older  school  buldings  are  not 
being  kept  up  to  the  standard  at  which  they  should  be  maintained, 
and  an  increase- in  this  appropriation  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  in  the  detailed  statement  on  the  next  page,  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  a  provision  inserted  in  the  last  bill,  this 
sum  is  made  up  of  a  central  heating  plant 

Mr.  Blair  (interposing).  No,  sir;  that  is  what  we  are  asking 
$122,000  for  at  the  bottom  of  that  page. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  would  like  to  sajr  just  one  word  about  that  repair 
Schedule.  If  you  will  note,  it  is  only  of  very  recent,  years  that 
we  have  received  $100,000  for  repairs.  It  is  also  of  recent  years 
that  we  have  had  these  new  buildings  given  to-  us,  so  that  you  take 
the  period  from  1906  to  1913,  inclusive,  when  the  average  must  have 
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been  around  $60,000,  we  probably  had  eleven  or  twelve  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  to  maintain  with  a  $60,000  repair  fund. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  the  item  going  to  make  up  a  sum  of  $185,000  in- 
clude the  item  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir ;  they  were  exclusive  of  that. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  the  detailed  account  of  what  we  did  with  our 
repair  money  last  year  is  rather  interesting  reading  and  is  what  you 
required  us  to  get  up  by  law. 

Mr.  Page.  The  criticism  here  would  be  that  you  went  entirely  too 
much  into  detail;  that  you  might  have  taken  less  time  in  the  making 
out  of  this  schedule  and  covered  a  less  number  of  pages  in  the  record, 
and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  practically  useless  in  its  present  form  and 
really  amounts  to  an  evasion  of  the  provision,  because  we  can  not 
get  from  these  statements  really  the  information  we  want. 

Mr.  Blair.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  number  of  buildings  we 
have  to  care  for. 

Mr.  Page.  We  know  that,  of  course,  from  the  number  we  appro- 
priate for.  For  instance,  on  this  list  if  you  had  said,  "Addison 
School,  repairs  to  building  amounting  to  $115.83,"  instead  of  telling 
us  you  spent  $45  for  carpentering,  $9  for  material  for  that  carpenter- 
and  tinning  $17,  and  material  $12.05,  and  on  the  heating  plant  $1.79, 
and  for  plumbing  $10.37,  etc.,  it  would  have  been  much  Detter.  The 
detail  is  too  great.  The  only  thing  of  any  value  is  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  those  repairs. 

Col.  Kutz.  But  all  the  information  you  wanted  is  there. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think,  in  filing  that  report,  they  assumed  this  com- 
mittee did  not  have  anything  else  to  do  but  tabulate  their  own  state- 
ment.   We  would  like  to  have  it  in  a  little  more  concentrated  form, 

removal  and  reerection  of  portable  schools. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  the  removal  and  reerection  of  portable 
schools,  $3,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  was  carried  in  the  repair  item.  It  seemed  desir- 
able to  separate  it  so  that  the  committee  would  know  just  what 
was  being  spent  in  that  direction.  I  see,  however,  there  has  been 
a  duplication,  and  it  has  been  retained  in  the  repair  item  and  also 
inserted  separately. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  think  that  ought  to  be  inserted  separately,  if  the 
committee  is  willing  to  do  it,  because  some  years  we  need  it  all  and 
other  years  we  do  not  need  it  all. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  this  work  can  be  done  out  of  this  appropria* 
tion  without  any  further  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  can  be  done  out  of  the  appropriation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  it  diminishes  the  amount  we  need  in  that  particular 
direction,  and  we  have  had  one  or  two  situations  where  we  found  it 
difficult  to  move  a  portable  school,  because  we  could  not  afford  to, 

ALTERING  AND  REMODELING  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  For  altering  and  remodeling  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  your  estimate  is  $122,000,  and  the  details  are  found  on 
page  163. 

Tr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 
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HEATING   PLANT,    OLD    CENTRAL    HIGH,    POLK,    AND    HENRY    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Page.  One  of  the  purposes  being  the  erection  of  a  central 
heating  plant  for  the  old  Central  High,  the  Polk,  and  Henry  schools, 
*t  $35,000. 

Mr.  Blair.  They  are  all  on  one  square,  and  a  central  heating  plant 
^vould  be  economical  in  operation,  and  we  hope  it  would  very  much 
deduce  the  maintenance  charges  on  those  three  buildings.  The  heat- 
ing plant  in  the  present  Central  High  School  Building  will  require 
Renovation,  unless  we  build  this  new  heating  plant  at  that  point. 
Therefore  we  have  an  opportunity  to  put  those  three  schools  under 
a  central  heating  plant  at  not  very  much  more  than  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing or  putting  in  a  new  heating  plant  at  the  Central  High 
School  Building. 

Mr.  Page.  What  use  is  contemplated  of  the  old  Central  High 
School  Building  when  the  new  Central  High  School  is  opened  in 
the  fall 

Mr.  Blair.  The  answer  to  that,  at  the  present  time,  is  very  clear. 
It  will  take  the  overflow  at  McKinley  and  Business.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  at  this  time.  What  it  may  be  used  for  ulti- 
mately we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  useful  building,  although  some 
small  amount  of  money  will  probably  have  to  be  spent  on  it  in  a 
jrear  or  two  to  put  it  back  into  shape.  But  it  is  a  useful  building, 
*and  the  immediate  purpose  that  we  will  have  for  it  will  be  to  put 
the  surplusage  from  Business  and  McKinley  Manual  Training 
■Schools  into  that  building. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  classes  in 
the  McKinley  and  Business — particularly  the  McKinley — will  not  be 
in  any  degree  depleted  by  the  technical  courses  in  the  new  Central 
High  School. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  do  not  think  they  they  will  be  materially  depleted, 
Wid  we  are  to-day  using  a  grade-school  building  for  the  first  year  of 
the  Business  High  School,  and  therefore  we  will  have  the  transfer 
of  an  eight-room  building  into  the  Central  for  the  Business  High 
School  alone. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  heating  plant  in  the  Polk 
^and  Henry  Schools. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  can  not  give  you  that  exact  information.  They  are 
hoih  old  plants.  They  are  hot-air  plants,  and  renovation  and  repair 
^vill  be  necessary  for  all  three  of  them,  and  the  estimate  for  Central, 
5as  I  remember  it,  has  been  estimated  by  itself  at  $20,000. 

SANITARY  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

Mr.  Page.  Passing  over  a  number  of  these  small  items,  we  come, 
ifor  instance,  to  the  third  item,  for  drinking  fountains  and  toilet 
facilities  at  the  Deanwood  School,  $2,500,  and  then,  a  little  lower 
tlown,  "  For  installing  sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  shower  baths 
in  school  buildings  where  same  are  required,  $10,000."  Why  is  the 
item  of  $2,500  segregated  from  the  request  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  schools  at  $10,000 

Mr.  Blair.  I  do  not  know  how  that  happened.  Probably  the  items 
were  estimated  for  at  different  times;  and  just  at  the  present  time,  at 
t)eanwood,  we  have  available,  as  I  understand  it,  the  sewer  facilities 
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for  the  first  time,  and  it  may  have  been  that  was  put  in  in  the  first 
place  in  that  way.  The  $10,000  item  is  to  complete  the  construction 
and  installation  that  we  were  unable  to  do  in  a  number  of  buildings 
because  the  appropriation  was  inadequate  and  we  had  to  leave  some 
things  out. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  and  if  we  wait  until  we  can  do  it  out  of  our  repair 
fund  it  would  practically  have  to  remain  undone. 

Mr.  Page.  The  second  item  below  that  is  for  modern  laboratories, 
drinking  fountains,  sewer  connections,  and  necessary  buildings  for 
the  Conduit  Eoad  and  Fort  Slocum  Schools,  $5,000.  That  is  prac- 
tically similar  work? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  sewer  connections 
were  not  available  at  the  time  the  schools  themselves  were  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  Page.  What  schools  are  included  in  the  item  of  $10,000;  all 
except  those  not  specifically  mentioned  in  other  items? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  schools  that  are  not  mentioned 
here.    I  would  like  to  look  at  the  estimates  to  be  sure  about  that. 

REMODELING  FB  AN  KLIN    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  for  $20,000  for  completion  of  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  Franklin  School  to  provide  the  necessary  offices  for  school 
officers  and  the  board  of  education  is  a  rather  familiar  one.  How 
much  of  that  building  is  now  occupied  by  officers  of  the  school  and 
how  much  for  school  purposes? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  should  say,  roughly,  about  half  and  half. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  it.  contemplated  by  the  expenditure  of  this  $20,000 
to  take  over  other  school  space  for  administrative  purposes? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  and  to  remodel  some  of  the  space  we  already 
have  in  use,  as  well  as  to  take  over  some  of  the  space  for  additional 
offices.  We  want  very  much  to  centralize  the  administration  of  the 
schools  at  the  Franklin  Building.  If  the  superintendent  wants  to 
say  anything  to  the  13  heads  of  the  grades  now  he  has  to  go  to  13 
different  places  or  else  make  special  appointments  for  them  to  come 
to  the  Franklin  Building.  If  we  can  start  them  from  the  Franklin 
Building  we  believe  we  would  save  time,  energy,  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  administration. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  rather  an  expensive  building 
for  administrative  headquarters? 

Mr.  Blair.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Davis,  is  that  the  Franklin 
Building  has  been  the  center  in  Washington  school  system  since  its- 
construction. 

Mr.  Davis.  For  offices? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  located 
at  the  Franklin  Building  so  long  as  I  have  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  schools,  and  when  I  went  to%the  Franklin  School  as  a  boy  the 
superintendent  of  schools  had  his  office  there. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  building  costing  $15,000  or  $20,- 
000  altogether  would  afford  suitable  offices  for  all  of  the  heads  of 
the  school  system.  Now  you  are  using  a  building  for  that  purpose 
that  cost  perhaps  half  a  million  dollars  or  more. 
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Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  cost  that.  It  was  built  a 
great  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  it  could  be  utilized  for  school  purposes? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  Franklin  School  Building  is  more  than  40  years 
old.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The  Webster  School  is  within  four 
squares  of  the  Franklin  School.  The  enrollment  might  be  shifted 
so  that  we  could  not  take  care  of  all  of  it  there,  but  we  have  the 
Thomson  Building.  The  Franklin  School  to-day  is  simply  taking 
care  of  the  overflow  from  the  Thomson  Building,  and  the  Webster 
School  could  very  well  take  that.  The  Franklin  School  Building  is 
just  as  much  the  center  of  the  school  system  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  the  Capitol  is  the  center  for  Congress  and  as  the  White 
House  is  for  the  President.  The  schools  have  been  administered 
from  that  point  ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  class  rooms  in  this  building  are  used  for 
class  purposes? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  there  are  four.  It  may  be  six.  However,  it  is 
used  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  recall  the  provision  of  the  1915  bill? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  That  provision  reads  as  follows: 

No  greater  amount  of  floor  or  room  space  shall  be  occupied  in  the  Franklin 
School  Building  for  office  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  than  was  so  used  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen ;  and  the  remainder  of  said  building  shall,  until  otherwise  provided,  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  provision  has  been  complied  with. 

HEATING  PLANT,  CURTIS,   HYDE,  AND  ADDISON   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  For  central  heating  plant  and  re- 
modeling the  heating  and  ventilating  systems  in  the  Curtis,  Hyde, 
and  Addison  Schools,  in  square  No.  1244,  $33,000." 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  similar  to  the  situation  over  in  Georgetown  to 
the  Central  High,  Polk,  and  Henry  proposition.  These  schools  are 
old  schools  and  there  would  have  to  be  repairs  made,  and  perhaps  an 
installation  of  new  plants.  They  are  all  located  on  the  same  square. 
This  is  principally  for  economy  in  administration.  It  is  a  far  better 
business  proposition  to  construct  a  central  heating  plant  at  that  point 
than  it  would  be  to  remodel  the  three  separate  plants,  one  after  the 
other. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  the  erection  of  these  two  central  heating  plants 
reduce  the  employment  of  the  force  at  these  three  schools? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  should  suppose  it  would,  but  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  just  what  the  result  of  that  would  be.  You  would  have 
one  fire  running  instead  of  three,  but,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  larger 
fire.  You  would  still  have  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  three 
buildings.    There  would  be  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Kutz.  In  the  opinion  of  the  municipal  architect  the  installa- 
tion of  a  central  heating  plant  would  not  only  effect  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  fuel  but  a  saving  in  the  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  it  is  but  just  and  fair  to  say  that  we  are  now 
heating  and  lighting  and  caring  for  about  170  buildings  from  the 
same  appropriation  that  we  handled  when  we  had  150  buildings. 
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That  is  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  use  of  soft  coal,  but  we  have 
about  reached  the  limit  of  what  we  can  do  along  those  lines.  You 
have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  additional  buildings  year  after 
year,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  keep  them  heated  with  what  appro- 
priation we  had  formerly. 

m'cormick  school,  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  last  item  you  ask  $5,000  for  the  removal  of 
wooden  stairways  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  McCormick  School 
No.  16.    Where  is  this  school  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  The  McCormick  School  is  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  city.  It  is  a  four-room  building  on  Third  Street  between  M  and 
N  southeast. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  contemplated  here  other  than  the  removal  of 
the  wooden  stairways? 

Mr.  Thurston.  The  building  is  in  poor  shape  all  over.  It  will 
have  to  have  new  ceilings  throughout,  and  the  stairways  will  have 
to  be  reconstructed.  It  is  a  case  of  general  repairs  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. It  is  a  very  old  building,  formerly  used  as  a  grade  building, 
but  now  there  are  only  one  or  two  rooms  used  for  cooking  and  sewing 
classes. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  amount  of  $5,000  is  based  upon  an  estimate  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  of  repairs.  The  building  was  con- 
structed in  1870,  and  it  has  not  been  iully  used  in  recent  years.  The 
Board  of  Education  made  a  request  during  the  past  year  that  the 
building  be  placed  in  condition  for  use. 

Mr.  Page.  The  building  is  not  in  use  now  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  has  not  been  in  use  except  for  one  or  two  classes  in 
sewing  and  cooking. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  this  building  in  the  general 
system  of  primary  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  There  is  necessity  for  it  as  a  manual  training  and 
cooking  center.  We  are  using  it  for  that  partly  now,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  shape  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  at  all.  The  school  is  very  well 
located  for  the  general  purpose  of  colored  pupils. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  do  not  like  to  suggest  anything  disagreeable  to  the 
committee,  but  the  alternative  might  be  a  new  site  and  new  building, 
which  I  think  is  not  necessary  at  that  point  at  this  time.  We  might 
not  get  it,  but  we  could  start  the  agitation. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  not  the  end  of  it  always. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  necessities  are  growing  there  and  eventually  a 
new  school  building  will  be  required,  but  this  will  serve  the  purpose 
for  a  number  of  years — I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  need  at  this  moment  to  put'  in  one  or 
two  more  classes  there,  but  the  building  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
safe  condition  for  it. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "For  the  purchase  and  repair  of 
furniture,  tools,  machinery,  material,  and  books  and  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  instruction  in  manual  training,  and  inci- 
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dental  expenses  connected  therewith,  $35,000."  The  current  appro- 
priation is  $27,500. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  an  item  where  we  have  been  limited.  We  have 
been  keeping  our  expenditures  down  at  the  cost  of  the  equipment 
at  these  various  schools.  We  really  need  more  money  than  we  have 
been  expending  in  practically  every  direction. 

Mr.  Page.  You  will  notice  in  this  tabulated  statement  of  estimates 
and  appropriations  that  this  subcommittee  was  good  to  you  to  the 
extent  of  $2,500  more  than  you  asked  last  year  under  that  item. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  we  will  expend  every  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Page.  And  now  you  want  $7,500  more  than  we  in  our  great 
generosity  gave  you  last  year.  That  is  the  reward  we  get  for  being 
generous. 

Mr.  Blair.  This  is  a  need — it  is  difficult  to  impress  it  on  the  com- 
mittee perhaps,  but  it  is  a  need  that  is  very  pressing  in  the  school 
system  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  trade  schools  and 
manual  training  schools.  We  need  this  money  more  and  more  all 
the  time,  and  we  could  use  it  to  advantage  if  we  had  it  in  bringing 
the  equipment  up  to  date  and  getting  the  materials  necessary  to  run 
the  equipment  efficiently. 

Mr.  Page.  I  see  you  submit  a  schedule  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  expended  on  page  164  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  these  things  are  being  bought  as  individual 
items.  The  Central  High  School  requirements  under  this  increase 
involve  over  $1,000  additional. 

FUEL,  GAS,  LIGHT,  ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  165,  "  For  fuel,  gas,  and  elec- 
tric light  and  power,  $85,000."  That  is  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Blair.  Col.  Kutz  says  that  coal  will  cost  more,  and  we  will 
probably  have  a  deficiency  as  a  result  of  that. 

EQUIPPING  .NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  166.  This  item  includes  fur- 
niture and  various  other  articles,  and  you  include  this  new  language : 
"Eight  rooms  and- assembly  addition  to  the  Powell  School,  $4,200." 
Then  you  ask  as  new  language  two  cooking  schools,  at  $600,  and  two 
manual  training  shops,  at  $600.  The  current  appropriation  is  $6,570 
and  you  ask  $6,570. 

Mr.  Blair.  Those  are  new  buildings,  I  believe,  without  exception. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  contingent  expenses,  as  follows : 

For  contingent  expenses,  including  furniture  and  repairs  of  same,  stationery, 
printing,  ice,  purchase  and  repair  of  equipment  for  high-school  cadets,  and 
other  necessary  items  not  otherwise  provided  for,  including  an  allowance  of  $240 
per  annum  for  livery  of  horse,  or  not  exceeding  $300  per  annum  for  garage  for 
use  of  the  superintendents  of  schools,  superintendent  of  janitors,  and. the  two 
assistant  superintendents,  and  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  books,  books  of 
reference,  and  periodicals. 
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The  current  appropriation  is  $47,500  and  your  estimate  is  $55,000* 
The  provision  of  $240  per  annum  for  livery  of  horse  and  $300  per 
annum  for  garage  expense  is  included  in  order  to  bring  about  uni^ 
f  ormity  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  The  appropriation  in  the  current  law  is  $47,500  ancj 
3rou  are  asking  $55,000.    Why  is  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  This  is  a  point  where  we  have  been  at  all  times  very 
much  handicapped.  We  are  asking  for  authority  to  expend  $2,000 
for  books  of  reference,  etc.,  instead  of  $1,000.  That  is  in  order  ta 
keep  our  reference  libraries  in  better  shape.  Then,  $600  of  the  iten* 
is  involved  in  the  care  of  automobiles  which  the  assistant  superin^ 
tendents  own.  They  have  purchased  them  in  order  that  they  may 
serve  the  school  system  with  automobiles.  It  makes  them  mor& 
efficient,  and  it  is  their  own  investment  in  the  original  instance.  That 
accounts  for  about  $1,600  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  think  it  should  be  stiated  that  expenses  like  jani^ 
tors'  supplies  come  out  of  this  fund,  and  notwithstanding  the  growth 
of  the  system  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
eight  years.  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  careful  management  that 
we  are  able  to  get  along  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Page.  You  did  not  expend  all  of  the  appropriation  for  1915. 

Mr.  Blair.  Of  course,  we  are  not  able  at  the  very  last  minute  to 
rush  in  something  that  will  exhaust  the  appropriation,  and  we  occa- 
sionally have  some  balance  that  we  do  not  mean  to  have.  The  items 
of  expenditure,  however,  are  set  out  there  in  the  estimate,  showing 
where  we  want  to  expend  the  $55,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  I  was  just  going  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
out  of  an  appropriation  of  $47,500  in  1915  you  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  expend  only  $44,560.58. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  could  very  well  have  expended  the  entire  difference 
there  for  books  of  reference  if  we  had  had  the  authority  to  do  it. 
We  are  not  complaining  because  we  did  not  have  it,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  qases  like  that,  where  we  were  making  every  effort  to 
keep  the  appropriation  down  in  order  to  get  them. 

PIANOS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  purchase  of  pianos  for  school 
buildings  and  kindergarten  schools,  at  an  average  cost  not  to  exceetj 
$300  each,  $1,500."    The  current  appropriation  is  $1,200. 

Mr.  Blair.  At  the  rate  we  are  now  going  we  will  be  able  to  put  at 
new  piano  in  each  school  about  once  every  40  years,  and  we  think  that 
that  is  not  too  often. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Some  buildings  are  not  fully  supplied  at  present* 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  not  got  them,  and  if  we  had  them  we  would 
be  able  to  renew  them  only  about  once  in  every  40  years. 

text  books  and  school  supplies. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  textbooks  and  school  supplies  foff 
the  use  of  pupils  of  the  first  eight  grades,  etc.  You  ask  an  increase 
for  one  assistant  from  $600  to  $800,  and  you  also  ask  for  necessary 
labor  not  to  exceed  $600.    That  is  a  new  provision. 
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Mr.  Blair.  That  is  to  cover  this  situation :  We  have  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  in  connection  with  the  half-year 
period  in  February,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  an 
unusual  pressure  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  getting  out  supplies,  text- 
books, and  various  other  things  necessary  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
schools.  In  order  to  meet  that  situation  better,  we  want  to  have  the 
fund  of  $600  that  we  can  use  at  that  particular  time  in  the  employ- 
ment of  necessary  labor. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  utensils,  material,  and  labor,  for 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  school  gardens,  $2,500."  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $1,200. 

Mr.  J3lair.  That  apppropriation  could  be  doubled  to  advantage. 
We  are  doing  a  very  limited  amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the 
school  gardens.  There  is  a  very  general  call  for  them,  and  we  could 
unquestionably  open  new  gardens  and  extend  the  operations  of  those 
we  have  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Thurston.  There  is  a  double  use  for  that.  We  have  use  for 
this  in  connection  with  the  little  gardens  that  decorate  the  school 
grounds,  and  we  need  to  purchase  manure  for  the  lawns,  etc.,  on  the 
school  grounds.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  use  for  it  in  connection 
with  the  school  gardens  which  are  worked  by  the  children,  and  it  is 
that  line  of  work  that  we  desire  especially  to  extend. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  in  the  estimate  you  have  submitted  under  this 
item  that  you  increase  the  amount  for  salaries  from  $363.85  to  $1,275. 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  is  for  the  training  of  children  under  guid- 
ance. 

PHYSICS  APPARATUS  FOR  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
technical  books  and  extending  the  equipment  and  for  maintenance 
of  the  physics  department  in  the  Business,  Central,  Eastern,  West- 
ern, and  M  Street  High  Schools,  $3,000."  That  is  the  amount  of 
the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  ask  legislation  there  so  that  we  may  not  simply 
gpt  apparatus,  but  technical  books  as  well,  out  of  that  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  not  a  fund  from  which  you  can  get  the 
technical  books? 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  a  fund  of  $1,000  in  that  contingent  fund 
for  general  library  books  and  books  of  reference,  but  we  have  nine 
normal  schools  and  the  headquarters  to  supply  from  this  fund — an 
average  of  $100  apiece.  We  are  continually  handicapped  with  our 
high-school  work  oecause  of  the  lack  of  books.  With  this  change 
we  could  help  out  our  technical  schools  by  providing  technical  books 
for  use  in  the  Business  and  Manual  Training  Schools.  We  have 
no  idea  of  devoting  a  large  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  that 
purpose,  but  we  would  buy  books  for  those  particular  activities,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  chemical  laboratory. 
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EQUIPPING  BUILDINGS  FOR  USE   AS   SOCIAL  CENTERS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  175,  "For  purchase  of  fix- 
tures and  supplies  for  lighting  and  equipping  school  buildings  used 
as  civic  and  social  centers  and  for  the  extension  of  night  schools  and 
special  activities,  $3,000." 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  fixtures  and  sup- 
plies for  lighting  and  equipping  school  buildings,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  paragraph,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  indicated 
and  for  night-school  purposes. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  this  grow  out  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  at  the 
last  Congress  allowing  the  use  of  these  buildings  for  certain  social 
and  neighborhood  purposes? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  would  say  yes  and  no  both  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
A  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  civic  and  social  center 
activities,  but  at  the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  night-school 
work,  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  it,  would  in  many  instances  require 
the  very  things  to  which  this  appropriation  could  be  applied,  and 
as  fast  as  our  buildings  are  equipped  for  night-school  work  it  is  our 
intention  to  use  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  social  and  civic  center 
work. 

JANITOR  SERVICE  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  USED  AS  SOCIAL  CENTERS. 

• 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  "  for  janitor  service  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  civic  and  social  centers,  and 
for  extending  the  broader  use  of  the  school  plant,  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $2  per  person  per  night,  $600."  That  is  altogether  because 
of  the  new  use  of  the  school  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  It  was  distinctly  and  repeatedly  stated  both  on  the  floor 
in  the  discussion  of  that  particular  piece  of  legislation  and  by  vari- 
ous other  people  elsewhere  that  if  this  privilege  was  granted  the 
additional  expense  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  I  think  that  item  of  $600  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  communities  if  they  are  required  to  do  it,  because  we  can  make 
that  in  the  nature  of  a  charge  against  the  people. 

Mr.  Page.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  provision  inserted  in  the 
law  requiring  it,  because  we  were  a  little  skeptical  about  it. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  has  been  required,  but  if  allowed  this  appropriation 
it  would  relieve  them  in  the  future.  We  have  been  requiring  it  in 
the  administration  of  the  buildinjgs  so  far  as  they  have  been  used. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  been  requiring  them  to  render  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  required  the  organizations  using  the  building 
to  cover  the  cost,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Page.  So  this  would  be  a  limitation  on  that  requirement  of 
law,  and  would  permit  the  use  of  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Blair.  As  it  exists;  yes,  sir.  It  is  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose. 

INSTRUCTION  CAMP  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  CADETS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

For  an  instruction  camp  for  the  high-school  cadets,  including  food  and  labor 
and  expenses  involved  in  preparation  of  the  same,  and  all  incidental  expenses. 
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$3,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  permit  the  con- 
ducting of  said  camp  on  a  Government  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Washington ;  to  loan  all  tents  and  other  equipment  necessary,  and  to  furnish 
competent  supervision  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  military  work 
of  the  high-school  regiment  into  a  summer  camp.  It  is  estimated,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  that  this  instruction  encampment  would  occupy 
about  two  Weeks  of  time. 

Mr.  Page.  If  so,  your  schedule  here  would  not  provide  food  for 
them  for  but  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  for  one  week  instead  of  two.  I  thought  we  had 
made  provision  for  two  weeks.  The  idea  is  to  have  them  out  in  camp 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Department  for  military  training 
and  instruction.  It  will  give  a  definite  purpose  to  the  military 
organization  and  will  strengthen  it.  The  encampment  will  be  held 
in  recess  time,  so  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  school  system  at  all. 
That  seems  to  be  in  line  with  what  is  generally  being  done  elsewhere 
in  order  to  get  the  people  of  this  country  ready  if  they  need  to  be. 
They  could  get  more  out  of  that  week  of  training  than  they  would  be 
able  to  get,  perhaps,  in  any  other  way  that  could  be  devised. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  does  this  regiment  consist  of? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  consists  of  boys  at  the  various  high  schools.  We 
have  this  year  in  the  white  high  schools  18  organized  companies. 

Mr.  Davis.  Under  what  authority? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  a  provision  here  for  a  military  instructor. 
■\  Mr.  Brownlow.  At  the  present  time,  however,  they  have  no  camp 
instruction  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Blair.  At  the  present  time  they  simply  have  drilling  exer- 
cises. They  did  have  competitive  drilling,  but  now  the  regiment  has 
grown  so  large  that  we  will  have  to  find  some  substitute  for  com- 
petitive drills.  It  would  require  at  least  three  days  to  hold  a  com- 
petitive drill  for  the  18  companies. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  any  law  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Thurston.  The  statute  says  that  every  boy  shall  be  a  cadet 
unless  he  is  excused  by  his  parents. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  that  in  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  long  ago  was  that  act  passed  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  A  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Davis.  Before  this  preparedness  propaganda  began  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  was  before  that.  The  organization  is  30  years 
old. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  these  high-school  cadets  have  a  four-year  course  in 
military  instruction? 

Mr.  IJlair.  No,  sir ;  the  operation  of  it  generally  is  that  the  boys 
enlist  the  first  year  and  sometimes  the  second  year.  The  third  or 
fourth  years  generally  the  parents  send  in  the  requisite  note  (which 
the  school  authorities  can  not  question),  unless  the  boys  have  pros- 
pective officers'  positions,  and  the  boys  get  excused  in  their  third  and 
fourth  years  very  frequently. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  have  a  reasonably  large  per  cent  that  go  into 
the  Army  as  officers  or  even  as  privates? 
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Mr.  Blair.  It  is  almost  an  annual  occurrence  that  one  or  two  or 
three  of  our  high-school  boys  are  appointed  to  West  Point  or  some- 
times to  Annapolis. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  they  ever  been  called  out  for  any  municipal 
duty — putting  down  riots  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir ;  they  would  not  be  called  out  for  that  purpose* 
They  have  been  called  out  and  used  as  escorts. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  suggest  that  because  there  are  some  military  schools* 
like  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  which  are  subject  to  call  by  the 
governor  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Davis.  Are  they  subject  to  be  called  out  for  such  purpose? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  not  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  is  purely  military  training? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  been  largely  confined  to  drill  and 
tactics. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  might  say  that  the  high-school  cadets  have 
assisted  the  police  on  certain  occasions. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  on  a  number  of  public  occasions  they  have  been 
asked  to  assist  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  to 
have  a  request  for  30  or  40  of  them  to  go  out  for  some  special  pur- 
pose. I  think  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Pan  American  Congress 
we  had  30  or  40  boys  doing  usher  service. 

Mr.  Davis.  Are  there  any  age  qualifications  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  the  youngest  would  average  better  than  15, 
and  then  to  18  or  19 — the  high-school  age.  The  military  instructors 
sent  out  by  the  War  Department  state  that  the  drill  work  of  these 
boys  here  is  the  best  there  is  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  Are  they  taught  militarism  in  the  high  schools  now  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  any  militarism  comes  from  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  is  the  object  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  To  give  them  a  practical  drill  and  experience  in  real 
camp  life,  and  to  have  them  camp  out  under  military  conditions. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  the  original  reason  for  hav- 
ing public  high  school  cadets. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  teaches  them  organization  arid  discipline. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  teaches  them  both  of  the  things  the  colonel  has 
mentioned,  and  it  is  also  an  aid  to  the  athletics  of  the  school.  It 
brings  out  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  chest,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  gymnasiums  do  that  also. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  do  not  always  have  gymnasiums. 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  trains  the  boy  how  to  work  with  .and  control 
other  boys,  and  also  to  recognize  the  fact  that  discipline  may  exist 
in  his  equals.    It  gives  him  capacity  to  approach  other  people. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could  not  ascertain  exactly  the  reason  why  the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Washington  were  entitled  to  this  work  at  public  ex- 
pense any  more  than  the  schools  of  Atlanta  or  Minnesota  or  any 
other  place. 

Mr.  Thurston.  There  are  cadet  organizations  which  are  public 
organizations  in  at  least  50  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  Boston 
has  a  brigade,  Omaha  has  a  large  battalion,  Cincinnati  has  a  group, 
I  believe,  and  so  on.  . 

Mr.  Slemp.  t>oes  this  involve  any  additional  expense  in  the  run- 
ning  of  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Practically  nothing. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Do  they  furnish  their  own  clothing  and  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  they  furnish  their  own  clothing.  The  equip- 
ment is  loaned  by  the  War  Department  under  bond  by  the  school 
authorities  for  its  safe  return. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  great  training  for  boys  and  takes  the  kinks 
out  of  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wish  it  could  be  done  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  wish  you  could  come  out  to  the  competitive  drills 
some  time. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  100  boys  in  my  little  city  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to 
send  them  out  on  a  camping  expedition  this  summer.  I  think  you 
are  showing  a  little  partiality. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  in  the  regiment  12  or  15  hundred  boys,  white 
and  colored.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  enrollment. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  what  is  called  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  that  exists  here. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  they  are  subject  to  be  called  out  on  duty  and 
have  something  to  do. 

Mr.  Blair.  X es.  sir:  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  these 
cadets  to  go  into  the  National  Guard  after  they  come  out  of  school. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  while  they  are  cadets  there  is  not  any  supervision 
over  them  from  a  military  standpoint  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  city. 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir. 

EXTENSION   OF  TELEPHONE   SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  $1,000  to  extend  the  tele- 
phone system  to  certain  schools. 

Mr.  Jdlair.  Those  are  all  new -Schools.  That  estimate  was  made, 
I  believe,  by  the  engineer  office. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  what  do  you  have  to  spend  this  $1,000  for? 
What  is  it  the  telephone  people  do  not  do  in  getting  their  service 
into  a  new  school  building? 

Col.  Kutz.  This  would  connect  these  schools  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  switchboard  in  the  District  Building.  We  have  a  dis- 
tributing switchboard  in  each  of  the  school  buildings,  and  this  is 
also  for  the  purchase  of  the  telephones  in  the  various  rooms  in  which 
telephones  are  installed. 

Mr.  Page.*  The  school  system  is,  as  a  whole,  coupled  with  a  switch- 
.board  in  the  District  Building? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  these  schools  mentioned  here  are  the  ones  that 
are  not  connected? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  DR.   HUDSON. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Blair,  before  we  leave  entirely  the  province  of  em- 
ployment, there  is  a  matter  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  in  connection  with  one  employment  under  the  school 
board  that  we  want  to  ask  some  questions  about.  I  believe  the  man 
to  whom  I  refer  is  employed  under  the  provision  carried  on  page 
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140,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a  man  who  up  to  a  few  months  ago 
had  a  dual  employment,  being  employed  also  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners in  connection  with  the  bathing  beach.  Individuals  on 
this  committee  came  across  information  that  impelled  us  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  District  Commissioners  relative 
to  some  irregularities  in  this  man's  conduct  and  accounts.  We  have 
information  that  those  rumors  were  confirmed  by  his  own  confes- 
sion; that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  which  he  performed 
under  the  District  Commissioners,  but  we  understand  he  is  still  in 
his  employment  by  the  school  board.    I  refer  to  Dr.  Hudson. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Was  that  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
board? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  suspended  Dr.  Hudson  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
missioners suspended  him — at  their  request,  in  consultation  with 
them.  He  was  suspended  and  when  their  charges  were  withdrawn 
and  he  was  permitted  to  resign,  instead  of  being  criminally  prose- 
cuted for  what  I  have  understood  to  be  a  violation  that  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  prosecute  and  the  only  one  that,  was  found 
against  him,  and  which  he  frankly  said  was  a  mistake  at  the  time,  it 
was  not  deemed  by  the  board  sufficient  grounds  for  removing  him 
from  the  school  system.  • 

Mr.  Page.  Were  you  informed  by  the  District  Commissioners  that 
the  facts  had  been  turned  over  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  was  informed  they  were  going  to  be,  and  the  subse* 
quent  information  I  received  was  nothing  except  that  whatever 
charges  they  had  made  against  Dr.  Hudson  they  had  withdrawn  and 
accepted  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Page.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  facts  connected  with  this  in- 
cident which  led  to  his  removal  from  the  service  at  the  District 
Building? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  am  familiar  with  what  were  stated  to  be  the  facts 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  he  not  acknowledge  them? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  has  gone  out  of  my  mind  at  the  present  time,  the 
exact  situation,  but  it  was  a  question  of  false  certification,  if  I  re- 
member correctly. 

Mr.  Page.  It  was  paying  his  own  personal  debt  to  the  extent  of 
$48  J>y  making  out  a  voucher  for  a  man  who  did  that  much  repair 
work  on  his  individual  automobile  as  a  carpenter  at  the  bathing 
beach. 

Mr.  Blair.  Which  automobile  was  used  in  the  service  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  for  District  purposes  all  the  time,  practically. 

Mr.  Page.  Certainly;  but  it  was  his  private  property  and  there 
was  no  warrant  of  law  for  that. 

Mr.  Blair.  There  was  no  question  about  that,  as  I  understood  it, 
and  I  understood  that  because  he  said  so  frankly. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  have  taken  the  position  that  there  was  no 
moral  turpitude  involved  to  an  extent  to  impair  his  usefulness? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  taken  the  position  that  so  far  as  we  know 
there  was  no  moral  turpitude,  inasmuch  as  the  commissioners  did  not 
consider  it  essential  to  proceed  with  a  prosecution. 
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Mr.  Page.  A  man,  then,  is  only  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  moral  tur- 
pitude if  he  is  prosecuted  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily  that.  But  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  Dr.  Hudson's  record  in  connection  with  the  school  system 
that  in  any  way  interferes  with  his  efficiency  so  far  as  I  am  ad- 
vised. 

Mr.  Page.  No  ;  but  there  is  this  incident.  The  point  I  am  leading 
to  and  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  or  not  moral  turpitude  to  the  extent 
evidenced  in  this  transaction  of  Dr.  Hudson's  did  not  unfit  him  for 
employment  in  any  branch  of  the  District  government? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  should  answer  that  by  saying  that  that  matter  was 
submitted  and  considered  bv  the  board,  and  Dr.  Hudson  was  restored 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  tne  board. 

Mr.  Page.  From  my  own  personal  standpoint  of  a  man's  moral 
turpitude  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  that  took  place. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Blair  does  not  know  the  origination 
of  this  thing  and  where  the  moral  turpitude  came  in,  and  there  was 
certain  moral  turpitude^  involved. 

Mr.  Page.  That  had  just  occurred  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  relate 
the  details  to  show  my  point  of  view.  A  member  of  this  committee, 
but  not  of  this  subcommittee,  came  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  and  informed  him  that  an  automobile  mechanic 
in  a  garage  in  which  this  member  of  the  committee  kept  his  auto- 
mobile had  informed  him  that  he  had  done  a  certain  amount  of 
work — if  my  recollection  is  not  at  fault,  $60  worth  of  work — on  the 
automobile  of  Dr.  Hudson ;  that  he  had  tried  repeatedly  to  collect  it ; 
and  that  after  a  good  deal  of  persistence  Dr.  Hudson  had  paid  him, 
as  I  recollect  it,  $12,  leaving  a  balance  due  of  $48.  After  several 
other  attempts  on  the  part  of  this  mechanic  to  collect  the  balance  due 
of  $48,  Mr.  Hudson  directed  him  to  come  to  the  District  Building  and 
sign  a  voucher  for  $48  and  present  it  for  payment. 

Mr.  Davis.  Sign  a  voucher  for  12  days'  work  at  $4  per  day  as  being 
performed  by  him. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes ;  12  days'  work  at  $4  a  day  for  carpenter  work  at  the 
bathing  beach  performed  by  him. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  this  man  told  this  member  of  the  committee,  "  I 
did  not  know  why  it  was  done,  because  I  never  performed  any  labor 
there  at  all." 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  He  said,  "  I  filled  out  this  voucher  just  as  he 
directed  me,  but  I  never  performed  an  hour's  labor  at  the  bathing 
beach  or  in  any  other  capacity  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  after 
filling  out  this  voucher,  presenting  it,  and  receiving  my  pay  it  came 
to  me  that  I  was  assuming  equal  guilt  with  this  man  in  defrauding 
the  Government  out  of  $48."  He  also  said,  "  I  am  telling  you  this 
because  of  my  conscience."  This  information  coming  to  the  commit- 
tee, I  felt,  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  as  did  other  members, 
that  we  should  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  District  Commission- 
ers. I  think  I  did  that  by  myself.  Mr.  Davis  intended  to  go  with  me, 
but  at  the  time  was  not  with  me.  I  presented  this  matter  to  the 
civilian  commissioners — I  do  not  remember  whether  Col.  Kutz  was 
present  or  not — and  they  have  told  me  since  that  they  found  this 
voucher  without  any  trouble;  that  they  confronted  Dr.  Hudson  and 
he  acknowledged  that  he  paid  this  man  his  own  private  bill  of  $48 
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by  having  him  fill  out  and  present  this  voucher.  Now,  whether  or 
not  that  involves  moral  turpitude  may  be  a  question  for  individuals 
to  decide,  but  in  my  own  mind  there  is  not  the  slightest  question 
about  moral  turpitude  being  involved — to  the  extent  that  I  would  not 
employ  him  to  watch  dogs  in  my  dog  pound,  if  I  had  one. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  also  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  started 
the  examination  also  when  Dr.  Hudson  was  on  the  stand  by  asking 
him  to  give  the  names  and  number  of  days  of  mechanics  at  work 
down  at  the  bathing  beach,  and  his  first  answer  was  evasive,  but 
finally  he- was  compelled  to  give  it,  and  showed  up  this  $48  for  labor 
performed  which  was  never  performed. 

Mr.  Page.  And  mentioned  a  man's  name  who  never  did  work  for 
the  District.  With  the  personal  knowledge  I  have,  I  wanted  to  bring 
the  matter  to  your  attention,  and  then  it  is  up  to  you  and  not  to  us. 
If  the  commissioners  have  anything  to  say  in  connection  with  their 
action,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Blair  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners. We  did  not  accept  Dr.  Hudson's  resignation.  We  re- 
moved him.  I  think  possibly  he  may  not  have  had  complete  infor- 
mation as  to  the  question  of  the  prosecution  of  the  case.  The  com- 
missioners are  not  prosecuting  officers.  We  did,  however,  transmit 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney  a  complete  statement  of  the  case,  our  feel- 
ing being  that  as  administrative  officers,  this  information  being  in  our 
possession,  it  was  our  duty  to  transmit  it  to  the  prosecuting  officer. 
The  prosecuting  officer  has  never  brought  any  prosecution  on  the 
basis  of  that  information,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  is  his  business 
and  not  ours.  Therefore  if  there  has  been  any  failure  to  prosecute,  it 
has  been  because  the  prosecuting  officer  has  exercised  a  discretion 
which  he  properly  holds  in  cases  of  that  general  character. 

Mr.  Page.  I  want  it  noted  in  the  record  that  I  do  not  know  Dr. 
Hudson  and  never  saw  him.  I  would  not  know  him  if  I  was  to 
meet  him. 

Mr.  Davis.  Neither  do  I. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  next  item,  on  page  17G, 
for  buildings  and  grounds. 

ELIZABETH    V.    BROWN    SCHOOL    (CHEVY    CHASE). 

The  first  request  is  for  an  eight-room  addition,  including  an  assem- 
bly hall,  to  the  Elizabeth  V.  Brown  School  (Chevy  Chase),  $80,000. 
Mr.  Blair,  how  much  sooner  was  this  made  necessary  by  the  provision 
in  the  last  bill  which  permitted  the  children  of  people  living  in  Mary- 
land, employed  by  the  Government,  to  attend  our  schools? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  do  not  think  very  much  sooner,  but  somewhat,  with- 
out any  question.  We  had  in  mind,  and  have  been  asking  for,  an 
addition  there  at  Chevy  Chase  for  some  time.  The  subdivision,  as 
of  course  you  know,  is  a  very  successful  one,  and  building  out  there 
inside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  proceeding  very  rapidly.  From 
Ingomar  Street  on  out  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  houses 
built  recently. 
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Mr.  Page.  What  has  been  the  recent  growth  in  attendance,  Mr. 
Thurston  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up  for  last  year.  Tho 
present  attendance  is  443  pupils  in  an  eight-room  building,  and, 
averaged  by  room,  it  would  be  55  per  room.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
double  up  classes  and  have  11  classes  there.  There  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  nonresident  pupils  this  year,  but  whether  that  has  ma- 
terially affected  this  building  is  doubtful,  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  would  have  had  to  be  here  within  a  year,  or  cer- 
tainly two  years,  for  exactly  the  same  request. 

Mr.  Page.  Col.  Kutz,  this  estimate  is  based  upon  a  somewhat 
standardized  construction  of  eight-room  additions  f 

Col.  Kutz.  The  estimate  as  submitted  is  not  sufficient.  The  esti  - 
mate  prepared  by  the  board  of  education  was  transmitted  to  the  com- 
missioners only  a  few  days  before  the  commissioners"  estimates  were 
compiled,  and,  in  the  absence  of  detailed  information  we  inserted 
amounts  we  thought  would  approximate  the  cost  of  the  building. 
Since  that  time  we  have  made  a  more  careful  estimate,  and  we  have 
the  added  information  secured  from  the  bids  called  for  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  addition  to  the  Powell  School.  Based  on  those  bids, 
we  find  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  addition  to  the  Elizabeth  V. 
Brown  School  will  be  $88,000,  instead  of  $80,000,  if  our  present  stand- 
ard of  construction  is  to  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Page.  So  this  estimate  is  rather  under  than  over  what  would 
be  required? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  How  far  from  the  District  line  is  this  school  located? 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  is  located  just  this  side  of  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
very  near  the  District  line. 

Mr.  Blair.  But  we  adopted  the  policy  this  fall  of  sending  the  non- 
resident pupils  into  the  city,  on  the  theory  that  they  had  to  ride  any- 
how, and  we  would  send  them  to  the  city.  We  have  tried  to  take  care 
of  the  resident  neighborhood  in  every  case  except  in  the  lower  grades, 
the  young  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

STANDARDIZATION    OF    SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.   Colonel,  you  mentioned  a  while  ago  standardized  re- 

Suirements  in  the  construction  of  these  schools.  What  are  the  speci- 
cations  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  these  new  school 
buildings  and  school  additions?  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  here  is 
an  eight-room  addition  to  cost  $80,000,  $10,000  per  room.  The  com- 
mittee would  like  to  know  what  character  of  construction  calls  for 

that  cost. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  assembly  hall  adds  about  $12,000  or  $15,000  to  the 
cost.  The  detailed  estimate  of  the  municipal  architect  for  this  school 
is  excavation,  $4,608 ;  and  for  the  eight-room  addition  proper,  includ- 
ing inspection,  plans,  clerical  services,  etc.,  $60,000;  assembly  hall, 
$13,125;  heating,  ventilation,  including  changes  in  the  present  build- 
ing to  replace  furnaces  with  steam,  $10,000;  total,  $87,733.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  the  estimate  on  a  cubic- foot  basis  for  a  fireproof 
building  is  17  cents  a  cubic  foot,  and  school  buildings  in  St.  Louis  of 
similar  construction  cost  about  18  cents  per  cubic  foot;  those  at 
Boston  cost  from  19  to  22  cents  a  cubic  foot;  and  the  New  York 
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schools  cost  from  22  to  24  cents  a  cubic  foot,  so  that  on  the  basis  of 
cubic-foot  capacity  our  costs  are  less  than  the  costs  of  other  cities. 

LAND  AND  ADDITION  TO  GAGE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  very  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
ground  adjoining  the  Gage  School  and  for  the  erection  of  a  four- 
room  addition,  including  an  assembly  hall,  $60,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  building  is  $47,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  much  ground  are  you  purchasing  there? 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  a  matter  the  board  of  education  would  have  to 
speak  about. 

Mr.  Blair.  There  is  an  open  lot  that  will  give  us  plenty  of  ground 
space  and  provide  for  a  further  extension  of  that  building  it  neces- 
sary, and  will  practically  settle  the  problem  there,  and  it  is  all  the 
land  available  at  that  point.     It  is  just  north  of  the  school  site. 

Mr.  Davis.  Where  is  the  Gage  School  ? 

Mr.  Blair,  At  Second  and  U  Streets  NW.  It  is  north  of  Florida 
Avenue,  between  U  and  V. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  this  a  white  or  colored  school? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  a  white  school  and  has  been  very  crowded  for 
many  years.  That  is  the  same  neighborhood  we  hoped  to  relieve 
with  the  Grover  Cleveland  School,  at  Eighth  and  *T  Streets ;  but  that 
section  has  grown  and  that  school  has  not  relieved  the  situation. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  school  pretty 
closely  built  up  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  is  fairly  closely  built  up,  although  there  are  still 
spots  here  and  there  in  which  small  houses  are  going  up ;  but  it  is  a 
growing  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  recent  past,  has  the  school  population  been  on 
the  increase? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  has  been  one  of  the  increased  centers,  although  not 
the  severest.     It  is  one  wherein  we  have  had  crowding  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Page.  How  far  from  this  location  is  the  next  nearest  school  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  At  least  seven  or  eight  squares,  and  the  near-by 
schools  are  both  crowded.    The  Eckington  School  has  an  average 

Ser  room  of  49  and  the  Emery  School  has  an  average  of  49.  The 
rage  School  has  an  average  per  room  of  56  if  you  take  the  room 
average  to  show  density.  The  whole  neighborhood  is  very  crowded 
and  under  stress,  and  this  addition  is  in  pursuance  of  our  policy  of 
enlarging  our  present  building  so  far  as  we  can  for  better  organiza- 
tion. 
Mr.  Blair.  And  making  them  into  12  and  16  room  buildings. 


ADDITION  TO  PETWOBTH  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  an  eight-room  addition,  including 
an  assembly  hall,  to  the  Petworth  School. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  most  crowded  point  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is  in  a  general  area  of  high  density 
so  far  as  school  population  goes,  and  that  is  what  I  am  speaking 
about.  There  are  799  pupils  in  the  Petworth  School,  according  to 
my  statement  here. 

24228—16 20 
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Mr.  Page.  How  many  rooms  have  you  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Of  permanent  rooms  there  are  only  eight,  an 
average  of  99  per  room.  We  are  now  using  two  portable  school 
buildings  and  a  frame  building  which  we  dislike  to  use  because  it  is 
an  old  wooden  residence  made  over,  and  we  are  using  also  a  portion 
of  a  church  which  is  still  standing  on  property  bought  last  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  this  difference  in  cost  for  an  eight-room  addition 
and  assembly  hall  in  Chevy  Chase  School  and  the  Petworth  School, 
one  being  $72,000  and  the  other  $80,000  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  site  will  not 
permit  the  construction  of  an  assembly  hall  of  the  standard  type, 
and  we  will  have  to  build  in  the  basement  an  assembly  hall  consid- 
erably smaller  in  size  than  the  assembly  hall  at  Chevy  Chase. 

Mr.  Davis.  Are  the  rooms  the  same  size? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  school  rooms  will  be  the  same  size  but  not  the 
assembly  hall.  That  estimate  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  munici- 
pal architect,  be  $80,000  instead  of  $72,000,  being  still  $8,000  less 
than  his  estimate  for  the  Chevy  Chase  School. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  is  this  school  located  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  On  Shepherd  Street  just  off  of  Georgia  Avenue,  N.  W., 
on  the  edge  of  the  Petworth  subdivision. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  bought  this  land  within  the  year.  We  have  been 
two  years  acquiring  the  land. 

Mr.  Page.  I  recall  the  building  and  the  church. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  church  is  on  the  land  we  have  just  bought,  and 
that  is  where  the  addition  is  to  go. 

NEW    EASTERN    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
beginning  the  construction  of  the  new  Eastern  High  School  build- 
ing; the  building  to  accommodate  1,500  pupils  and  to  be  fully 
equipped  for  all  high  school  courses,  academic,  technical,  commer- 
cial, and  agricultural,  the  total  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment 
not  to  exceed  $750,000,  $200,000.  This  is,  of  course,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eastern  High  School  building  on  the  site  already 
acquired. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  not  acquired  it  yet. 

Mr.  Page.  But  it  is  to  be  acquired  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  expect  to  acquire  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  present  school  attendance  at  the  Eastern 
High  School? 

Mr.  Thurston.  My  enrollment  here  shows  475. 

Mr.  Page.  Within  25  of  the  contemplated  capacity  of  this  school? 

Mr.  Thurston.  No,  sir;  the  contemplated  capacity  is  1,500.  It 
should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  Eastern  High  School  district  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  grade  of  work  that  they  want  to  do  are  going  to  other 
schools,  such  as  the  Business  HiJEjh  School  and  the  McKinley  Manual 
Training  School. 

Mr.  Page.  With  the  very  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Central  High  School,  or  the  new  building,  there  will  still  be  room 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School  and  the  Business  High  School  and  the  Central  High  School 
for  population  not  immediately  contiguous  to  those  schools? 
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Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  immediate  population.  I 
think,  however,  the  McKinley  School  and  Business  High  School 
are  permanently  crowded. 

Mr.  Page.  You  do  not  contemplate,  then,  very  much  relief  for  the 
McKinley  School,  particularly  from  the  technical  classes  that  will  be 
instituted  in  the  Central  High  School? 

Mr.  Blair.  Not  overmuch.  I  think  there  will  be  some  tendency  to 
take  the  new  special  combination  courses.  Students  will  take  a 
certain  line  of  technical  work  with  a  strong  basis  of  academic  work 
rather  than  take  the  strictly  academic  courses.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  there  may  be  some  slight  falling  off  in  the  McKinley  School 
attendance,  but  not  more  than  enough  to  relieve  the  intense  pressure. 

Mr.  Page.  Further  than  that,  the  new  Central  High  School  with 
its  capacity  of  2,400  or  2,500  pupils  will  give  a  net  increase  in  the 
capacity  for  high-school  pupils  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  more 
than  1,000.  Now,  how  quickly  do  you  think  that  capacity  will  be 
taken  up? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Our  increase  in  high-school  population  this  year 
over  last  year  was  500.    My  figures  show  513. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that,. in  one  year  the  increase  was  513? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  At  that  rate  the  leeway  of  1,000  now  would  be  taken 
up  in  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  tendency  all  over  the 
country,  to  show  an  increase  in  the  high-school  population  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  increase  in  school  population  generally.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  high  schools  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  and 
an  increase  of  1.5  to  2  per  cent  in  the  grades. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  there  be  in  this  eastern  section  of  the  city  an 
increase  in  the  high-school  population  simply  because  there  was  a 
better  equipped  plant  there? 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  would  undoubtedly  be  true.  I  think  a  good 
many  children  would  go  who  can  not  afford  now  the  expense  of  con- 
stant car  fare  from  that  section  to  the  Business  High  School  and 
other  high  schools.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  there  are  certain 
schools  in  the  eastern  part,  in  the  northeast  and  southeast  both,  that 
are  very  rapidly  growing  at  the  present  time.  We  are  feeling  a 
tremendous  pressure  in  the  graded  schools  at  two  or  three  points 
over  there,  and  that  will  contribute  to  the  new  school.  I  should 
expect  the  new  school,  if  opened  next  year,  to  have  750  pupils.  In 
two  years  from  now  it  would  be  up  to  1,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  by  the  time  that  school  is  likely  to  be 
completed  you  would  expect  that  the  present  high-school  population 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  would  be  douole,  and  would  1,000 
instead  of  513. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  This  new  building  is  to  accommodate  1,500  pupils? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  it  should  be  considered  in  that  connection  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  enrollment  at  the  Central  High  School 
from  pupils  who  are  now  going  to  the  Western  High  School. 

Mr.  Page.  That  brings  up  a  question  that  I  have  often  wanted 
to  ask,  and  that  is,  Is  there  no  provision  by  which  the  school  prin- 
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cipal  or  superintendent  of  schools  or  any  other  authority  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  can  assign  or  apportion  between  the  various 
high  schools  the  students  from  the  various  sections  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  could  do  that  if  the  necessity  arose  for  it,  except 
as  to  the  special  high  schools. 

Mr.  Page.  I  ask  that  question  because  I  know  that  at  the  present 
time — and  it  has  been  true  for  the  last  three  years,  or  since  I  have 
lived  in  that  section  of  the  city — that  there  are  many  high-school 
students  from  the  section  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eighteenth  Street 
and  Columbia  Road  and  Mount  Pleasant  who  attend  the  Western 
High  School. 

Mr.  Thurston.  And  we  are  at  present  very  glad  to  have  them  go 
there,  because  the  old  Central  High  School  is  crowded  to  its  doors. 

Mr.  Page.  I  presumed  that  there  was  some  reason  why  that  was 
true ;  but  I  also  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  you  had  the  power 
to  control  that. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  board  to  set  the 
boundaries  at  any  time,  provided  we  had  accommodations  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  asked  several  of  the  boys  why  they  went  to  the 
Western  High  School,  and  I  was  usually  given  the  answer  that  they 
were  pleased  with  the  teaching  force  or  something  else  there. 

Mr.  Thurston.  The  new  building  will  exercise  a  strong  attraction 
to  bring  them  back  home. 

ADDITION  TO  BUKBVUXE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  a  four-room  addition  to  the  Burr- 
ville  School  and  grading  of  the  site,  $50,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  should  be  at  least  $50,000  to  conform  to  the  de- 
tailed estimates  of  the  municipal  architect. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  a  colored  school  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Burrville  subdivision.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  at  that  point  and  at  the  Deanwood  point,  but  we 
take  up  only  one  proposition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Page.  What  sort  of  school  building  is  there  now? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  a  four-room  building  now.  We  have  the  land. 
We  had  $3,000  given  us  for  a  site  out  there,  and  we  have  a  very  ade- 
quate site  at  that  point.    The  enrollment  is  226. 

Mr.  Thurston.  Some  people  who  would  like  to  attend  that  school 
are  going  to  other  buildings  at  a  long  distance. 

NEW  BUILDING,  EIGHTEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  AND  MONROE  AND  NEWTON  STREETS  NE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  u  For  erection  of  an  eight-room  build- 
ing on  the  site  purchased  for  the  purpose  in  the  fifth  division,  be- 
tween Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets  and  Monroe  and  Newton 
Streets  NE.,  said  building  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  it  easily 

fiossible  to  extend  the  same  to  a  16-room  building  at  a  later  date, 
90,000."    Where  is  this  school  located? 

Mr.  Thurston.  On  Rhode  Island  Avenue  extended.    It  is  the  site 
out  there  beyond  the  Woodridge  neighborhood.    We  have  had  that 
site  two  years  now. 
Mr.  Page.  It  was  not  carried  in  last  year's  bill  t 
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Mr.  Thurston.  No,  sir;  we  bought  it  two  years  ago.  We  have  had 
one  bill  since  the  site  was  actually  purchased,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Page.  This  school  is  intended  to  relieve  the  Langdon  School, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  furnish  accommodations  for  that 
new  locality  which  has  grown  up  there  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue  ex- 
tended. It  will  be  of  some  service  in  connection  with  the  Brookland 
School,  but  not  very  much.  It  will  take  a  little  from  the  eastern 
population  of  Brookland. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  the  schools  which  are  adjacent  to  this  school 
very  much  crowded? 

Mr.  Thurston.  There  is  onlv  one  school  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
that  is  very  much  crowded.  That  is  the  Langdon  School,  which  has 
over  500  pupils. 

Mr.  Page.  How  far  is  this  site  from  the  Langdon  School  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  should  think  about  a  mile.  In  actual  distance  it 
is  perhaps  not  quite  that ;  but  the  Langdon  School  is  situated  south 
of  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  and  you  go  down  a  very  steep  and  sharp 
descent,  and  then  you  have  another  steep  and  sharp  ascent  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  the  children  really  have  to  go  a  long  distance  away 
from  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  children  on  the  north  side  of  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  site,  are  now  in 
attendance  upon  the  Langdon  School  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  would  have  to  be  worked  out  from  the  school 
records. 

Mr.  Page.  That  subdivision  in  which  this  proposed  school  is  to  be 
built  is  known  as  East  Brookland,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  this  is  Woodridge  and  the  neighborhood  be- 
yond Langdon.    It  is  the  Woodridge  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Woodridge  is  still  farther  east  on 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  we  are  right  in  Woodridge.  As  I  remember 
it,  we  are  near  the  Woodridge  subdivision. 

Mr.  Page.  What  are  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  this  pro- 
posed site  ?    Is  the  section  built  up  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  not  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
site,  but  in  that  general  neighborhood  it  is  built  up.  I  have  here  a 
letter  prepared  by  the  school  committee  out  there  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  It  shows  the  result  of  a  house-to-house  canvass  which 
they  conducted,  and  I  think  it  will  bear  right  on  the  questions  you 
are  asking.  I  have  no  question  about  its  accuracy,  although  it  was 
not  made  by  us.    That  report  is  as  follows : 

• 

The  house-to-house  canvass  conducted  has  elicited  the  following: 

Number  of  children  of  primary-school  age 622 

Number  of  children  under  school  age,  but  who  will  have  to  be  provided 

for  in  the  near  future , 295 

Number  of  children  residing  outside  of  our  territory  and  principally  in 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  attending  the  Langdon  school 46 

Our  census  shows  60  unoccupied  dwellings  (principally  in  course  of  con- 
struction). It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  dwellings  will  be 
occupied  within  the  next  year,  and  with  the  expectation  of  an  average 
of  two  children  to  each  dwelling  this  will  add  to  the  number  of  school 
Children 120 
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While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  number 
of  children  in  our  territory  not  reached  by  our  census  and  the  number 
of  children  from  contiguous  territory  in  Prince  Georges  County  attend- 
ing school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (other  than  at  the  Langdon 
school),  it  is  believed  that  of  these,  adequate  school  facilities  in  our 
territory  would  attract  at  least ' 100 

Total : 1,183 

As  the  normal  capacity  of  the  Langdon  school  is,  it  is  understood 400 

This  leaves  to  be  provided  for 783 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  tabulated  statement,  signed  by  Mr. 
Ely,  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  children  in  the  Lang- 
don school.  This  statement  shows  that  from  Langdon  proper,  or 
the  subdivision  known  as  Langdon,  there  are  146  children ;  from  the 
subdivision  known  as  Woodridge,  east  of  the  Langdon  school,  there 
are  161;  and  from  east  Brookland,  which  is  north  of  Khode  Island 
Avenue — and,  according  to  the  statement  made  to  me  in  another 
document,  in  the  proximity  of  this  site  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
build  this  school — there  are  65.  Then,  from  the  Sherwood  subdivi- 
sion there  are  36 ;  from  east  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  there 
are  52 ;  and  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  across  the  line  a  mile  and 
a  half  east  of  the  Langdon  school,  there  are  46.  That  statement  is 
made  out  by  the  different  grades  and  signed  by  Mr.  Ely. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  gives  the  enrollment,  of  which  Mr.  Thurston 
has  spoken,  of  the  Langdon  school. 

Mr.  Page.  And  the  divisions  of  it.  I  have  a  map  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  me  and  I  will  submit  it  to  the  school  board.  This  map 
shows  the  location  of  the  Langdon  school,  the  proposed  site  for  this 
school,  and  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  that  section.  As 
to  its  correctness  I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge,  but  if  there  is  a 
particle  of  truth  in  it  that  site  is  not  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is 
removed  entirely  from  the  population  and  the  improvements. 

Mr.  Newman.  May  I  make  a  brief  statement  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Page.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  process  of  selecting  a  site  under  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  two  years  ago  for  a  school  in  that  general  community 
was  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  trying  duties  that  it  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  District  Commissioners  to  perform  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  board.  There  were  two  available  tracts  of  land  for 
sites  for  a  school  building  out  there,  and  the  entire  community  in- 
dulged in  a  regular  old-fashioned  neighborhood  quarrel  about  it.  It 
was  very  much  the  same  kind  of  quarrel  that  you  have  all  probably 
seen  involving  the  location  of  the  county  seat  in  a  rural  county.  The 
board  of  education  conducted  a  hearing  on  the  subject,  in  which 
everyone  who  had  any  views  on  it  was  invited  to  be  present,  and  all 
of  them  were  represented.  They  then  referred  the  matter  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  board,  who  determined  upon  this  site  upon  which 
we  are  now  proposing  to  erect  a  building.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ported to  the  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  education  unani- 
mously favored  this  site,  and  sent  their  report  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  purchased.  The 
commissioners  then  became  the  object  of  the  fire  of  both  factions  in 
this  neighborhood.  In  the  meantime  the  feeling  in  that  neighbor- 
hood had  devloped  to  a  very  acute  stage,  and  we  were  importuned 
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to  give  another  hearing  on  the  matter.  We  endeavored  to  see  a  great 
many  of  the  citizens  of  that  neighborhood,  and  I  think  nearly  all  of 
them  from  time  to  time  talked  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  commis- 
sioners. We  made  two  or  three  trips  out  there — all  three  of  us — and 
we  walked  all  oyer  that  place.  We  went  over  both  of  the  sites.  Of 
course,  our  desire  was  to  choose  the  site  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  entire  neighborhood.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, before  we  had  reached  a  decision,  the  citizens'  association, 
which  was  divided  on  the  matter,  split.  Those  who  favored  one  of 
the  proposed  sites  adhered  to  this  association.  I  do  not  remember 
which  site  it  was  that  the  original  association  favored,  but  every- 
body in  the  association  who  favored  the  other  site  withdrew  from 
this  association  and  organized  a  new  and  independent  association. 
So  the  question  of  these  two  sites  and  the  feeling  between  certain  of 
the  leaders  on  each  side  became  very  acute  and  bitter.  Frankly,  it 
appealed  to  us  that  from  the  standpoint  strictly  of  the  center  of  the 
population  to  be  served  and  the  theoretical  convenience  of  the  chil- 
dren who  were  going  to  attend  the  school  the  other  site  was  the  ad- 
vantageous one  to  purchase.  It  seemed  to  us — that  is,  to  all  three  of 
us — to  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Page.  You  used  the  word  "theoretical";  that  was  rather  a 
practical  consideration  than  a  theoretical  one,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  because  it  was  not  the  center  geographi- 
cally. 

Mr.  Page.  This  site  to  which  you  now  refer  is  located  near  Ehode 
Island  Avenue? 

Mr.  Newman.  At  Twenty- fourth  Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
Yet,  against  that  was. the  fact  that  the  property  would  cost  much 
more  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  much  smaller  site.  The  consid- 
eration in  favor  of  the  site  which  we  eventually  purchased  was  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  larger  and  could  be  purchased  at  a  less  price. 
While  it  would  undoubtedly  entail  some  inconvenience  for  a  few 
years  possibly  to  most  of  the  children,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  children  who  would  go  there  to  school,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  it  was  not  so  great  an  inconvenience  as  to  offset  the  advantage 
of  the  size  and  price  of  the  other  site.  In  other  words,  10  years 
from  now  it  will  be  an  excellent  location,  or  it  will  be  a  good  location 
in  less  time  than  that.  I  suppose  within  five  years  from  now  it  will 
be  just  as  good  a  location  from  the  standpoint  qf  serving  that  com- 
munity as  the  site  at  Twenty-fourth  Street.  There  could  not  be  a 
difference  of  more  than  four  blocks.  # 

Mr.  Page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  takes  10  years  for  this  school 
to  serve  the  population  to  be  served  as  well  at  that  site  as  at  the 
other,  by  that  time  we  will  be  called  upon  to  build  another  school. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  would  not  be  10  years;  it  would  not  be  more  than 
five  years  at  the  outside.  The  end  of  the  consideration  was,  in  view 
of  the  size  of  the  lot  of  land  and  the  price,  plus  the  desire  of  the 
board  of  education,  to  send  it  back.  They  twice  unanimously  re- 
ported it,  and  we  felt  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  to  con- 
duct the  school  that  we  would  waive  the  doubt  in  our  minds  as  be- 
tween the  two  sites  and  favor  the  site  which  they  had  twice  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  have.  Of  course  I  do  not  impugn  the  personal 
motives  of  anyone  at  all  who  is  opposed  to  this  site.    I  know  that 
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this  feeling  still  exists  and  that  those  two  associations  are  still  main- 
tained out  there,  and  that  the  feeling  between  them  is  still  rather  bit- 
ter. I  think  that  the  merits  of  the  case  have  in  the  course  of  time 
possibly  been  made  secondary  to  the  personal  feelings  involved. 

Mr.  Page.  In  connection  with  what  you  have  been  asked  about 
this  location,  this  map  has  been  submitted  to  me.  This  [indicating! 
is  the  site  purchased.  This  [indicating]  is  the  present  site  of  the 
Langdon  School ;  this  is  the  site  on  Ehode  Island  Avenue  that  you 
have  just  been  discussing,  here  at  Twenty-fourth  Street  [indicating]. 
Now,  this  map  is  submitted  to  me  with  the  statement  that  these  black 
dots  [indicating]  represent  the  actual  improvement  or  residences  in 
this  whole  section. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  that.  This  is  the  rail- 
road track,  and  this  development  in  here  [indicating]  is  practically 
complete. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  there  is  practically  as  much  attendance  now 
at  the  Langdon  School  from  east  of  the  railroad  tracks  as  there  is 
from  this  section  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  population  in  this  general  neighborhood  will 
be  right  around  this  site.  Brookland  is  spreading  out  like  that  [in- 
dicating], and  Langdon  and  Woodridge  are  spreading  out  up  here 
[indicating].  Withing  three  or  four  years  the  population  will  be 
right  in  there,  or  the  bulk  of  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  I  want  to  read  a  resolution  which  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  the  Langdon-Woodridge  Citizens'  Association.  It  is  signed 
by  Henry  A.  Donovan,  secretary.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
association  held  December  8,  1915,  and  copies  ordered  placed  before  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Whereas  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Langdon  and  Woodridge  neighborhoods  and  the  same  was 
diverted  to  the  purchase  of  a  site  at  Eighteenth  and  Newton  Streets  NE.,  in 
Brookland,  the  same  being  more  than  a  mile  remote  from  Langdon  and  Wood- 
ridge; and 
Whereas  the  budget  recently  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  commissioners 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  $90,000  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  school 
building  of  16  rooms  by  the  construction  of  one  of  8  rooms  (more  than 
$11,000  per  room)  :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Langdon-Woodridge  Citizens'  Association  hereby  voice 
their  most  earnest  protest  against  the  apparent  deception  in  .asking  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  for  a  school  building  for  Woodridge  located  in  Brookland ;  and 
be  it  further  • 

Resolved,  That  this  association,  representing  the  interests  of  this  community, 
respectfully  ask  Congress  to  investigate  fully  the  situation  with  the  view  of  the 
erection  of  a  schoolhouse  in  Woodridge  as  was  manifestly  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  do. 

Henry  A.  Donovan,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  the  other  association 
out  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  could  make  just  as  strong 
or  stronger  argument  for  their  side. 

Mr.  Page.  In  that  connection  I  had  submitted  to  me  some  photo- 
graphs of  this  new  location  which  I  will  pass  around  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  which  show  various  views  of  a  cow  and  a 
large  expanse  of  territory. 
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Mr.  Blair.  There  is  not  the  slightest  question  but  what  that  is 
open  land,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  but  what  this  is  a 
continuation  of  the  efforts  of  the  defeated  party.  We  have  had  this 
site  for  two  years,  and  they  have  not  opened  their  mouths  until  they 
see  prospects  for  a  school  building.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  that 
connection,  a  fact  they  totally  ignore,  the  District  line,  the  limit  of 
the  District  territory,  is  right  there  at  the  site  that  they  wanted  us 
to  buy,  and  what  is  called  Eastern  Avenue  is  the  end.  We  are  not 
building  schools  or  buying  school  sites,  as  I  understand  it,  to  accom- 
modate the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  map* is  a  very 
unfair  proposition  in  respect  to  topography.  The  section  that  will 
properly  be  served  by  the  Langdon  School,  after  the  new  school  is 
constructed,  is  all  located  south  of  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  long  gully  and  steep  hill  and  over  in  that  section 
that  is  east  or  west  of  the  Langdon  School  neighborhood.  Those 
people  will  naturally  come  around  there.  The  south  extension  of 
that  subdivision  out  there  is  controlled  by  railroad  tracks,  which 
practically  cuts  off  all  traffic  north  and  south.  I  have  seen  within  a 
month  or  two  some  proposition  to  put  through  an  avenue  out  there, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  but  that  is  the  first  street  that  has  been  sug- 
gested through  there  which  would  give  any  communication  in  that 
direction.  The  people  who  live  over  there  near  the  present  Langdon 
School  and  between  Chapel  Road — if  I  am  correct  about  the  roads 
out  there — they  will  no  more  think  of  sending  their  children  down 
that  declivity  and  up  the  other  side  of  it  and  over  to  the  new  school, 
but  would  all  go  to  the  Langdon  School.  People  who  do  not  live  at 
the  bottom  of  that  hill  and  down  in  that  gully  will  send  their  chil- 
dren to  this  new  school  just  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  site, 
instead  of  being  1  mile,  if  I  understand  correctly,  is  4  squares. 

We  have  bought  from  Eighteenth  to  Twentieth  Streets  and  from 
Monroe  to  Newton  Streets,  the  entire  square.  It  was  bought  with 
the  idea,  and  no  other  idea  in  the  wide  world,  than  we  had  there  the 
possibility  of  developing  and  making  an  ideal  suburban  school.  The 
site  offered  to  us  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  is 
immediately  on  the  car  line  at  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  car  line 
runs  outnRhode  Island  Avenue  is  responsible  for  the  building  up 
in  that  neighborhood  just  at  present;  but  the  residential  develop- 
ment of  that  community,  so  far  as  anyone  can  guess  it  accurately,  is 
in  the  direction  of  that  school  site  and  north  of  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
and  of  necessity  must  be,  because  south  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
it  to  grow  and  develop.  The  present  dotting  of  houses  is  mislead- 
ing. They  are  there,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the  school  site  is  is  where 
the  development  is  going  to  be  in  the  future.  I  have  never  heard 
any  question  about  it  except  there  was  the  bitterest  personal  feeling 
out  there  apparently  among  these  people,  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
were  all  of  them  good  citizens,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  they  got  into 
this  proposition  and  there  developed  the  bitterest  character  of  feel- 
ing, so  much  so,  as  Mr.  Newman  has  indicated,  that  there  was  an 
actual  split  in  their  citizen's  association  over  this  question.  We 
have  not  had  a  word  of  it  in  the  board  of  education  since  the  site 
was  purchased.  We  had  an  estimate  last  year  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  the  plans  for  a  suburban  school  at  that  locality.    W* 
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heard  nothing  about  it  then,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  that  has  been 
said  within  my  hearing  since  we  purchased  that  site  about  any  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  proposition  to  go  on  and  put  the  school  up 
where  we  have  the  site. 

Mr.  Page.  So  this  site,  Mr.  Blair,  instead  of  being,  as  you  would 
naturally  infer  from  this  map,  located  on  the  end  of  the  block  at 
Eighteenth  Street,  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  acquired  the  entire  block 
running  from  Eighteenth  to  Twentieth  Streets? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Which  would  make  a  distance  of  four  blocks  between 
this  site  and  the  other  site  under  consideration  on  Khode  Island 
Avenue ;  in  fact,  it  would  actually  be  only  three  blocks. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  it  would  be  from  Twentieth  to  Twenty-third 
Streets.    I  had  not  thought  of  that. 

Mr.  Page.  The  actual  distance  would  be  three  full  blocks. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes.  Those  are  good-sized  blocks,  but  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  children  born  and  brought  up  and  accustomed  to  the 
country,  walking,  I  should  suppose,  not  over  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
farther. 

Mr.  Page.  Col.  Kutz,  how  far  is  it  from  Twentieth  Street,  which 
is  the  boundary  of  the  school  site  as  purchased,  to  the  District  Line, 
where  Rhode  Island  Avenue  goes  into  the  District  Line? 

Col.  Kutz.  Three  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  what  is  the  distance  from  the  same  point,  the 
proposed  site  of  this  school,  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  tracks 
at  the  Arthur  School  grounds? 

Col.  Kutz.  Thirty-four  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Newman.  Within  the  last  month,  Mr.  Page,  we  were  out  there, 
and  there  are,  I  should  say,  a  dozen  or  15  new  houses  just  built  or 
in  process  of  construction  between  Rhode  Island  Avenue  down  on 
Monroe  and  Newton  and  Lawrence  Streets  toward  this  building. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Newman,  of  course,  you  gentlemen  took  into 
consideration  the  future  development  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
in  which  you  located  the  site? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  # .      . 

Mr.  Howard.  And  the  only  possible  development  thar  is  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  near  future  will  be  in  the  location  or  adjacent 
to  the  location  of  the  site  you  selected  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes ;  that  is  our  belief.  I  do  not  think  it  can  develop 
in  any  other  direction. 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  also  had  submitted  to  me  a  photograph  of  what 
is  called  the  Bunker  School  in  Brookland,  "  Built  in  1908 ;  abandoned 
in  1914 ;  cost,  $24,660 ;  number  of  pupils  when  closed,  26."  How  far 
is  this  abandoned  schoolhouse  from  this  present  site? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  can  not  think  of  it  in  relation  to  the  present  site. 
It  is  way  off  the  other  way,  to  the  north  of  Brookland.  It  is  on 
Bunker  Hill  Koad,  leading  off  toward  Hyattsville,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  also  took  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  site. 
I  think  the  Twenty-third  Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  site  had 
about  one-third  as  much  land. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  there  was  a  wonderful 
growth  in  the  price  of  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
site  went  they  thought  we  had  to  purchase  it. 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  Did  you  not  also  want  to  have  sufficient  land  to 
have  garden  classes  at  tnis  suburban  school  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  wanted  to  have  enough  land  so  that  the  school 
could  be  used  for  every  purpose  that  suburban  schools  are  generally 
used  for. 

BUNKEB   HILL   BOAD   SCHOOL. 

Mr;  Page.  Incidentally,  why  was  the  Bunker  Hill  Road  School 
abandoned,  or  has  it  been  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  has  not  been  abandoned.  It  is  a  two-room  build- 
ing, and  one  room  is  in  use  and  has  been  used  since  it  was  built. 
There  are  28  pupils  in  it. 

Mr.  Page.  White  or  colored? 

Mr.  Thutston.  Colored.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  school  be- 
ing abandoned.  It  is  a  building  that  looks  larger  than  it  is.  It  is  a 
two-room  building. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Did  it  cost  $24,000  ? 

Mr.  Thurston.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  what  is  stated  on  the  photograph.  I  have  no 
information  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  looks  as  though  it  might  have  cost  $24,000,  because 
it  was  evidently  built  for  extension. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  submit  the  following  data  on  the  Bunker  Hill  Road 
School : 

BUNKEB    HILL    ROAD    SCHOOL    NO.    lGt. 


Act,  fiscal  year  1910,  District  of  Columbia  appropriations : 

"That  the  appropriation  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  made  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
for  one  four-room  building  and  site,  Brookland  (colored),  seventh  division,  Is 
hereby  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  site  and  construction  of  a  two- 
room  school  building  at  such  point  in  or  near  Brookland  as  may  be  selected  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

It  was  found  that  a  four-room  building  could  not  be  built  for  the  appropria- 
tion ;  and  furthermore,  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  four-room  building,  as  only 
56  pupils  could  be  found  to  attend  the  school ;  therefore  the  engineer  commis- 
sioner asked  that  the  appropriation  be  changed  to  read  as  above  for  a  two-room 
school. 

Since  the  building  was  completed  in  January,  1911,  there  have  been  less  than 
56  in  actual  attendance  daily. 

Balance  on  appropriation,  1902  (about  $300  was  expended  on  plans 

for  four-room) $25,  597. 72 

Cost  of  building   (two-room) $24,576.57 

Additional   ground 1, 000. 00 

25,576.57 

Balance 21.15 

In  1912  grading  cost 391.  72 

In  1913  plumbing,  after  sewer  was  available  (from  repair  funds) 1, 033. 86 

1, 425. 58 

S.   ASHFOBD, 

Municipal  Architect. 

SPRING  ROAD  BETWEEN   TENTH   AND   SIXTEENTH   STREETS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  177  we  come  to  the,  item  for  purchase  of  a  site 
for  a  16-room  building  between  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  and  on 
or  near  Spring  RoaaNW.,  in  the  third  division,  $40,000.    Where 
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is  this  location,  and  how  much  land  is  proposed  to  be  purchased  for 
this  amount! 

Mr.  Blair.  We  want  to  get  an  adequate  site  and  unfortunately  it 
is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  where  land  values  are  in- 
creasing, or,  rather,  where  land  values  have  been  increasing.  It  may 
be  possible  there  is  some  retardation  just  now.  It  is  an  estimate 
we  put  in  several  years  ago,  and  since  then  have  taken  care  of  the 
children  at  the  Powell-Johnson  and  other  schools  in  that  neighbor- 
hoodj  but  there  are  children  that  ultimately  will  have  to  be  served 
at  this  point.  We  want  to  get  the  site  and  be  prepared  to  relieve  the 
congestion  there. 

Mr.  Page.  Any  immediate  congestion  has  been  somewhat  relieved 
or  will  be  by  the  addition  to  the  Powell  School? 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  whole  section, 
from  the  Zoological  Park  way  over  to  Petworth  and  through  Pet- 
worth,  covers  the  area  of  most  dense  school  population  in  proportion 
to  schoolroom  accommodation  in  the  city.  %lt  is  a  large  area.  It  is 
going  to  be  relieved  in  part,  of  course,  by  the  Powell  and  Park  View 
Schools,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  Keep  up  with  it,  and  I  doubt 
if  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up  with  it  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Page.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  the  new  Park  View 
School  was  not  in  this  general  neighborhood ! 

Mr.  Thurston.  It  is  in  the  southern  edge  of  it,  but  all  around  this 
area,  every  building  in  that  division,  in  that  general  area,  is  crowded 
at  the  present  time,  some  of  them  the  most  crowded  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Blair.  When  we  started  the  Park  View  School,  we  told  you 
very  frankly  that  we  thought  we  would  be  able  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion at  Petworth.  We  shall  open  the  Park  View  School  with 
practically  10  or  12  rooms  occupied,  and  because  we  must  have  it 
we  are  asking  you  for  additions  at  the  Petworth  at  this  time,  and 
this  is  in  that  same  general  neighborhood.  This  seems  to  be  a  good 
time  to  purchase,  because  values  are  low  rather  than  high  at  this 
time,  and  that  is  an  expensive  neighborhood. 

Col.  Kutz.  Upon  completion  of  the  Powell  School  the  old  Johnson 
School  frame  building  will  be  torn  down,  having  been  condemned 
by  the  fire  marshal  and  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  as  being 
unsafe. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  pressure  there  that 
we  have  used  it  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  frame  structure  and 
is  a  serious  menace. 

Mr.  Thurston.  I  might  also  for  your  information  state  that  we 
lose  one  school  building,  not  in  this  locality,  but  we  lose  one  this  year 
which  will  cause  a  shift  of  population  to  this  section,  if  it  follows 
the  Union  Station  shift,  and  that  will  affect  some  of  these  schools. 
The  Arthur  School  has  to  go  this  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Capitol  and  will  release  400  pupils  who  must  be  taken  care  of  in 
other  buildings.  When  the  Union  Station  was  torn  down  a  good 
many  of  these  people  moved  into  this  general  section  along  the  line 
of  Georgia  Avenue,  affecting  the  schools  up  Park  View  way  and  the 
Monroe  School  and  all  that  locality.  . 

Mr.  Page.  However,  the  construction  of.  a  school  in  this  location 
would  not  do  very  much  toward  relieving  the  present  Arthur  School 
population. 
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Mr.  Thurston.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense,  but  I  men- 
tioned it  as  being  one  of  the  things  affecting  our  general  school 
situation  at  the  present  time.  The  new  site  on  Spring  Road,  or  at 
some  point  near  there,  is  a  site  that  we  must  have  at  a  very  early  date. 
T  began  to  ask  for  it  seven  years  ago  as  supervising  principal. 

GEOUND  FOB  ABM  STRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. ' 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  For  purchase  of  additional  ground 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  and 
fronting  on  O  Street  NW.,  $21,509."  Is  this  desired  in  contemplation 
of  an  extension  of  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  or  is  it 
simply  some  additional  ground? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  for  two  purposes.  We  have  to  make  some  exten- 
sions, because  the  shops  of  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School 
are  crowded  at  the  present  time.  The  new  M  Street  High  School 
will  abut  almost  on  this  land  we  want  to  purchase,  and  we  believe  that 
without  a  duplication  of  the  plants  of  these  two  high  schools  we 
could  do  a  number  of  things  in  the  shops  and  cooking  school  of  the 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  so  that  we  could  make  one  plant 
do  for  both  of  these  schools.  This  land  is  valuable.  It  is  not  built 
on  at  the  present  time 'and  it  is  cheap  at  this  price.  We  believe  that 
we  can  get  it,  and  when  the  necessity  really  comes  we  can  save  a 
duplication  by  doing  things  for  both  schools  in  a  common  plant. 

FOUNDRY,  M'KINLEY  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  For  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
foundry  at  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School,  $5,000.' 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School. 
They  have  no  foundry  there,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  ought  to  be 
met  as  soon  as  we  can  do  it.  This  is  a  fine  technical  school,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  better  equipped  technical  school  in  the  country. 
We  want  to  make  it  complete. 

NEW   SITES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  For  purchase  of  a  site  for  an  eight- 
room  manual  training  center  to  serve  the  eleventh  division,  $10,000." 
Where  is  the  eleventh  division  ?  .  \ 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Thurston.  The  eleventh  division  is  the  northwest  division 
of  the  colored  schools.    It  is  from  N  Street  north,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  is  the  manual-training  school  now  in  that  dis- 
trict for  the  colored  population? 

Mr.  Thurston.  We  have  rooms  scattered  around  for  that  purpose. 
Sometimes  they  use  a  basement  room  and  sometimes  rented  rooms. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  iio  center? 

Mr.  Thurston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Blair.  This  is  to  put  the  work  in  one  locality. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  purchase  of  additional  ground 
adjoining  the  Blake  School,  $2,500." 

Mr.  Blair.  May  I  say  about  these  estimates  that  there  are  a 
number  of  items  there  that  embrace  little  plots  of  ground  which 
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could  be  acquired  to  advantage  in  order  to  enlarge,  make  permanent, 
or  round  out  a  school  site,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
these  small  plots  near  schoolhouses  to  put  too  high  a  price  on  them 
because  they  know  you  want  them  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  it  works  the  other  way.  I  think  the  proximity 
of  the  school  practically  destroys  the  market  for  property  of  that 
kind.  That  might  not  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  large  tract,  but  it 
is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  these  small  tracts  mentioned  here.  I 
think  we  are  getting  these  items  here  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  in  connection  with  each 
of  these  items  the  number  of  feet  of  ground  that  will  be  purchased 
by  the  sum  of  money  estimated? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  feet  proposed  to  be  purchased  under  each  of  these  items  on  pages 
177  and  178,  and  also  the  assessed  value  of  each  site. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  will  furnish  that. 


Table  showing  number  of  square  feet  in  sites  estimated,  together  with 

assessed  valuation. 


Gage 

Armstrong. 

Blake 

Bradley 

Lovejoy 

Lan^don... 
Addison . . . 
Ec'dngton. 

Brent 

Park  View . 

Svphax 

Weisjhtman 

Tyler 

Madison . . . 
Garrison... 

Blair 

Slater 

Toner 


Square 

feet. 


115,626 

28,914 

1 1,900 

3,400 

2,049 

13,990 

12,524 

9,000 

2,940 

63,349 

9,590 

2,200 

i  4,455 

6,503 

7,200 

17,091 

4,800 

5,355 


Land. 


i|3,900 

7,350 

1950 

1,700 

205 

1200 

3,757 

3,860 

1,424 

111,500 

767 

550 

i  2, 137 

1,951 

4,680 

8,073 

1,920 

2,142 


Improve 
ments. 


$7,800 

1800 

500 

300 


1,000 
800 
600 


1,000 


100 

300 

18,700 

2,500 


Total 
value. 


i  S3, 900 

15,150 

U,750 

2,200 

505 

1200 

4,757 

4,660 

2,024 

111,500 

1,767 

550 

12,137 

2,051 

4,980 

26,773 

4,420 

2,142 


i  Approximate  areas  and  valuations. 

Mr.  Blair.  On  page  178  there  are  two  items  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to.  The  first  is  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
ground  north  of  the  site  of  the  16-room  building  west  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  grounds,  the  estimate  being  $22,000.  That  item  of  $22,000  is 
to  add  ground  north  of  the  Parkview  School 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  this  was  not  in 
that  locality. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  the  building  has  practically  taken  another 
lot.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  get  the  lot  immediately  north  of 
there  at  the  present  time  for  practically  the  land  value  without  im- 
provements on  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Include  that  in  the  statement  I  asked  you  to  furnish 
for  the  record,  showing  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  and  the 
number  of  square  feet  it  contains. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  other  item  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the  one 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  new  16-room  building  in  the  seventh 
division,  the  estimate  being  $35,000.  That  is  to  enable  us  to  get  a 
site  out  there  in  that  division  which  to-day  has  no  building  which  it 
can  use  for  commencement  purposes,  or  any  school  gatherings,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  go  to  moving-picture  theaters  or  the  churches. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Blair.  The  northern  part  of  Dr.  Kimball's  division.  Practi- 
cally covering  half  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  It  is  the  divi- 
sion out  beyond  Lincoln  Park.  We  tried  to  relieve  the  congestion  at 
the  Maury  School,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  on  B 
Street  NE.,  but  we  found  we  could  not  do  that;  and  this  is  to  take 
care  of  that  section. 

FURNISHING  NEW   M   STBEET   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  That  carries  us  down  to  the  bottom  of  page  178.  The 
item  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  reads  as  follows : 

So  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  M  Street  High  School  for  colored  pupils  is  made  available  for  the  com- 
plete equipment  and  for  furniture,  furnishings,  and  pianos  for  said  buildings, 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  engineer 
commissioner. 

Col.  Kutz,  this  authority  is  not  given  in  the  act  appropriating  the 
money  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir ;  but  it  was  the  understanding  that  the  limit  of 
cost  was  to  include  the  equipment  as  well  as  the  building,  both  in  the 
case  of  the  colored  high  school  and^the  Central  High  School.  The 
auditor  holds  that  without  this  specific  authority  we  can  not  use  the 
building  fund  for  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  no  question  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  the 
Central  High  School? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  You  gave  us  similar  authority  to  this  in  the 
case  of  the  Central  High  School,  but  we  did,  not  ask  it  for  the  colored 
high  school,  because  we  were  uncertain  of  our  ability  to  complete  the 
building  in  time  to  require  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Now  you  are  satisfied  that  you  can  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   SCHOOL   SITES,   USE   OF,    FOR   OTHER   PURPOSES. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  this  provision  on  page  179: 

Hereafter  so  much  of  any  balance  remaining  after  the  purchase  of  sites 
for  buildings  authorized  by  this  act  as  is  necessary  to  clean  up,  grade,  drain, 
fence  in,  and  place  the  sites  in  safe  and  suitable  condition .  for  the  purposes 
intended  may  be  used  for  such  purpose;  and  in  the  event  of  the  purchase  of 
property  with  buildings  or  other  improvements  thereon,  any  funds  or  amounts 
remaining  or  realized  after  the  removal  of  such  structures  may  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  sites  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  purchased. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  this? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  Col.  Kutz  would  join  in  answer- 
ing that  question.  It  seems  to  us  a  wise  provision — in  case  there 
is  a  balance  left  over  from  the  purchase  of  a  site  to  be  able  to  use  it 
in  the  way  indicated  here.    Occasionally  there  is  a  building  on  a  site 
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that  is  not  rentable  or  usable,  and  unless  we  have  specific  authority 
in  each  case  we  can  do  nothing  to  clear  the  site. 

Col.  Kutz.  In  many  cases  these  sites  can  be  used  advantageously 
for  playground  purposes  and  for  garden  purposes.  If  there  are  any 
buildings  on  the  site,  we  can  not  make  any  repairs  to  them,  and  we 
can  not  tear  the  buildings  down  unless  we  can  do  so  without  cost. 
The  property,  therefore,  remains  absolutely  idle  and  useless  in  those 
cases,  because  we  are  unable  to  spend  a  dollar  on  them. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1916. 

appointment  of  school  employees  and  abolition  of  board  of 

education. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  well  that  the  commissioners  might  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  statement  here  as  to  why  their  recommendation  is 
made,  and  then,  if  Mr.  Blair,  as  chairman  of  the  school  board,  cares 
to  say  anything  to  go  into  our  record  in  regard  to  this  matter  we 
will  hear  him.    Mr.  Newman,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Newman.  This  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  is  one  item  in  the  general  program  of  cen- 
tralization of  responsibility  and  control  which  we  have  submitted 
and  which  you  will  find  at  various  places  in  the  estimates,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  we  have  also  submitted  legislative 
bills.  I  would  like  to  state  briefly  what  these  various  provisions 
are.  This  is  the  result  of  two  years  and  a  half  of  study  of  the 
administrative  features  of  the  District  government,  and  our  pur- 
pose in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  these  changes  is  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have 
them  arranged  here  in  a  comparative  table,  which  I  will  file,  divided 
into  various  departments.  Under  the. head  of  "General  govern- 
ment" there  is  one  change  suggested  pertaining  to  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes.  That  is  the  suggestion  that  the  present  law 
which  requires  tax  bills  to  be  made  out  in  the  assessor's  office  be 
changed  to  require  them  to  be  made  out  in  the  tax  collector's  office. 

There  are  two  other  changes  recommended  under  the  head  of 
"  General  government " :  One  is  that  the  register  of  wills,  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall,  be  appointed  by 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District.  The  other  is  that 
the  recorder  of  deeds,  now  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  by  and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  nothing  under 
the  classification  "For  protection  of  life  and  property."  Under 
the  classification  of  "Highways"  there  are  two  suggested  changes, 
one  that  the  highway  bridge  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  be  put  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  and  the  other  that  the  Aqueduct  Bridge, 
of  which  the  commissioners  now  have  jurisdiction  of  the  super- 
structure, while  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  piers,,  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  commissioners,  as  I  said,  now  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  superstructure  of  that  bridge,  but  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
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jurisdiction  over  the  piers.  Under  the  head  of  "Charities  and  cor- 
rections" there  are  two  or  three  suggested  changes,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  abolishment  of  the  present  board  of  charities, 
the  board  now  being  appointed  by  the  President,  the  creation  of 
the  position  of  director  of  charities,  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  creation  of  an  advisory  board  of  charities  to  be  * 
appointed  by  the  commissioners. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Charities  and  corrections "  there  is  another 
item  concerning  the  temporary  Home  for  ex-Union  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  That  was  originally  and  it  still  is  a  private  corporation, 
but  for  a  great  many  years  its  entire  support  has  been  from  public 
appropriations,  and  the  commissioners  have  been  required  to  approve 
the  appointment  of  its  officers  and  employees  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Recently  we  found  from  experience  that 
the  commissioners  did  not  have  authority  to  make  the  appointments, 
although  they  did  have  the  power  of  veto  as  to  the  appointments 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  now 
in  fact  a  public  institution  we  are  asking  that  the  control  of  the  insti- 
tution be  placed  under  the  commissioners.  Another  item  under  the 
head  of  "  Charities  and  corrections  "  is  the  board  of  children's  guard- 
ians, which  is  now  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  police  court  and 
the  judge  holding  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  recommend  that  the  appointment  of  that 
board  be  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Also, 
under  the  head  of  "Charities  and  corrections"  we  ask  that  the 
present  law  pertaining  to  the  Industrial  Home  School  be  changed. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  board  of  managers  of  the  Industrial 
Home  School  which  is  appointed  by  the  commissioners,  but  which,  in 
turn,  makes  its  tentative  appointments  which  the  commissioners  are 
then  asked  to  approve.  While  the  commissioners  have  the  veto 
power  there  the  appointments  in  the  first  instance  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  managers.  We  ask  that  the  authority  to  adequately 
supervise  that  institution  through  the  control  of  its  appointments, 
as  well  as  its  expenditures,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

We  ask  a  change  also  in  the  form  of  the  control  of  the  National 
Training  Schools  for  Girls.  The  board  of  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion are  now  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  board  ad- 
ministers the  institution  and  expends  the  money  for  its  support.  It 
is  supported  wholly  from  general  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  institution  are  almost  ex- 
clusively children  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  it  is  actually 
a  District  institution.  The  curious  feature  of  the  authority  of  that 
board  is  that,  although  it  is  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General,  its 
appointees  and  employees  must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  another  case  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  the  veto  power  but  no  initiatory  power.  Under  the 
head  of  "  Education  "  we  recommend  the  change  which  is  now  under 
discussion,  and  also  a  change  in  the  form  of  control  of  the  Public 
Library,  which  is  at  present  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  the  commissioners,  that  board  having  entire  control  of 
the  personnel  and  organization  of  the  library.  We  recommend  that 
that  control  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  and  that, 
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in  addition  to  appointing  the  trustees,  they  also  appoint  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  library.  Under  the  head  of  "  Public  service  en- 
terprises "  we  ask  for  a  change  in  the  divided  responsibility  in  the 
control  of  the  water  supply  01  the  District,  with  which  you  are  more 
or  less  familiar. 

Now,  I  mention  these  things  simply  to  show  that  this  school  matter 
is  not  an  isolated  single  instance  of  proposed  change,  but  that  it  is  a 
part  of  a  general  program,  the  basis  of  which,  broadly  speaking,  is 
a  desire  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  District  business;  we 
believe  that  this  centralization  of  responsibility  and  control  would 
improve  the  administration. 

Now,  I  would  like  also  before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed change  for  the  committee  to  understand  just  exactly  what  it 
is  that  the  commissioners  propose.  For  that  purpose,  I  would  like  to 
read  the  existing  law  in  order  that  you  may  know  just  how  the 
schools  are  conducted,  or  are  required  to  be  conducted,  under  exist- 
ing law,  and  then  I  would  like  to  read  the  pending  proposal,  so  that 
you  can  see  just  what  the  difference  would  be.  The  conduct  of  the 
schools  is  now  covered  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20, 1906, 
the  same  being  "An  act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Page.  Let  the  entire  act  go  into  the  record. 

(The  said  act  is  as  follows:) 

[Public— No.  254.] 

AN  ACT  To  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  -teachers,   school   officers,   and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  board  of  education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  and 
six,  all  children  of  school  age,  being  instructed  in  the  schools  of  the  District 
beyond  the  second  grade  shall  be  given  a  whole  school  day  session. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
hereby  vested  in  a  board  of  education  to  consist  of  nine  members,  all  of  whom 
shall  have  been  for  five  years  immediately  preceding  their  appointment  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  women. 
The  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  appointed  by  the  supreme  court 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  except  that  the 
original  appointments  under  this  act  shall  be  as  follows:  Three  for  one  year, 
three  for  two  years,  and  three*  for  three  years,  and  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment.  The  members  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Vacan- 
cies for  unexpired  terms,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
filled  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
board  shall  meet  for  organization  within  thirty  days  after  appointment.  They 
shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  they 
shall  hold  stated  meetings  at  least  once  a  month  during  the  school  year  and 
such  additional  meetings  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  provide  for.  The 
organization  meeting,  and  all  meetings  whatsoever  thereafter,  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  committee  meetings  dealing  with  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

No  appointment,  promotion,  transfer,  or  dismissal  of  any  director,  supervis- 
ing principal,  principal,  head  of  department,  teacher,  or  any  other  subordinate 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools*  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  education,  except 
upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  board  shall  determine  all  questions  of  general  policy  relating  to  the 
schools,  shall  appoint  the  executive  officers  hereinafter  provided  for,  define 
their  duties,  and  direct  expenditures.  All  expenditures  of  public  funds  for 
such  school  purposes  shall  be  made  and  accounted  for  as  now  provided  by  law 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  board  shall  appoint  all  teachers  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed and  all  other  employees  provided  for  in  this  act. 
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The  board  of  education  shall  annually  on  the  first  day  of  October  transmit 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  public  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  said 
commissioners  shall  transmit  the  same  in  their  annual  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  such  recommendations  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  board  shall  appoint  one  superintendent  for  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  hold  said  office  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  who  shall  have  the  direction  of  and  supervision  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  instruction  in  all  the  schools  under  the  board  of  education. 
He  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  board  and  the  right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before 
the  board,  but  not  the  right  to  vote. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  superintendent  at  any  time  for 
adequate  cause  affecting  his  character  and  efficiency  as  superintendent. 

The  board,  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
shall  also  appoint  one  white  assistant  superintendent  for  the  white  schools  and 
one  colored  assistant  superintendent  for  the  colored  schools.  The  white  assist- 
ant superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
have  general  supervision  over  the  white  schools,  and  is  specifically  charged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  with  the  unification,  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  of  the  educational  work  of  the  white  high  schools  and  of  all 
academic  and  scientific  subjects  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  and 
the  Business  High  School. 

The  colored  assistant  superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  shall  have  sole  charge  of  all  teachers,  classes,  and  schools 
in  which  colored  children  are  taught.  And  he  is  specifically  charged,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  with  the  unification,  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  of  the  educational  work  of  the  colored  high  schools,  and  of  all  the 
academic  and  scientific  subjects  of  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School. 
And  he  also  shall  be  charged  specifically,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, with  the  unification  of  the  education  work  of  the  intermediate  grades 
of  the  colored  schools. 

The  board,  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
shall  appoint  a  director  of  intermediate  instruction  for  the  white  schools  who 
shall  have  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  of  the  unification 
of  educational  work  of  grades  five  to  eight,  inclusive. 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  a  supervisor  of  manual  training  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  shall  have  supervision  of  manual 
training  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  as  follows : 

Teachers. 


Class  1. 

Class  2. 

Class  3. 

Class  4. 

Class  5. 

Class  6. 

$500 

$600 

$650 

$800 

$950 

$1,0001 

525 

625 

675 

830 

990 

1,000 

550 

650 

700 

860 

1,030 

1  100 

575 

675 

725 

890 

1,070 

1,200 

600 

700 

750 
775 

920 
950 

1,110 
1,150 

1,300 
1,400 

Group  A. 

800 

980 

1,190 

1,500 

825 

1,010 

1,230 

1,600 

850 

1,040 

1,270 

1,700 

875 

1,070 

1,310 

l,800j 

900 

1,100 

1,350 

1,9001 

2,000 
2,100 

Group  B. 

2,200 

Kindergarten  assistants,  class  one. 

Model  teachers  of  first  and  second  grades,  and  of  kindergarten,  class  four. 

Teachers  of  first  and  second  grades,  class  two. 

Teachers  of  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  kindergarten  principals,  class  three, 

Teachers  of  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  class  four. 

Teachers  of  eighth  grades,  class  five. 
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Teachers  of  manual  training,  drawing,  physical  culture,  music,  domestic 
science,  domestic  art,  in  the  graded  schools,  classes  three  to  four,  inclusive. 

Teachers  of  manual  training,  drawing,  physical  culture,  music,  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  art  in  the  normal  high  and  manual  training  schools, 
classes  four  to  five. 

Assistants  to  directors  of  primary  instruction,  classes  four  and  five. 

Head  teachers  and  teachers  of  normal,  high,  and  manual  training  schools, 
group  A,  class  six:  Provided,  That  teachers  of  the  normal,  high,  and  manual 
training  schools  now  receiving  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars,  who  have  not 
taught  five  years  or  more  in  graded  or  high  schools,  shall  receive  an  annual 
increase  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  until  the  minimum  salary 
of  class  six  is  reached,  when  they  shall  thereafter  receive  the  increase  provided 
in  said  class:  And  provided  further,  That  special  beginning  teachers  in  the 
normal  school  may  be  appointed  for  a  two  years'  probationary  period  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  a  salary  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  nine  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  year, 
and  thereafter,  if  continued,  they  shall  receive  the  increase  provided  for  in 
this  class. 

Heads  of  departments  in  high  and  manual-training  schools,  group  B  of  class 
six. 

Librarians  and  clerks,  classes  one,  two  and  three. 

Librarian  of  the  teachers'  library,  class  four. 

Teachers  not  otherwise  provided  for,  classes  one  to  four. 

Teachers,  librarians,  and  clerks  eligible  to  more  than  one  class  shall  be 
placed  in  the  lowest  class  to  which  they  are  eligible. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  board  of  education  shall  classify  all  academic  and  scientific 
subjects  in  the  Central,  Eastern,  Western,  and  Business  High  Schools  and  the 
McKinley  Manual  Training  School  into  eight  departments,  so  that  each  depart- 
ment shall  contain  correlated  subjects;  and  the  M  Street  High  School  and  the 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  similarly  classified  into  four 
departments,  so  that  each  department  shall  contain  correlated  subjects. 

Whenever  a  department  includes  two  or  more  high  schools,  then  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  department  shall  be  designated  "  Head  of  the  department " ; 
otherwise  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  department  shall  be  designated  "  Head 
teacher  " :  Provided,  That  heads  of  departments  as  such  have  only  an  advisory 
capacity  in  educational  matters,  and  upon  all  questions  shall  be  inferior  in 
authority  to  the  principal  of  each  particular  school :  Provided  further,  That  no 
class  shall  be  formed  in  the  high  schools  with  less  than  ten  pupils  except  in  the 
M  Street  High  School  in  the  case  of  subjects  not  offered,  as  well  in  the  Arm- 
strong Manual  Training  School;  but  this  limitatoin  shall  not  apply  to  pupils 
who  have  already  entered  upon  a  continuous  course  of  two  or  more  years. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  board  of  education  shall  arrange  all  teachers  in  the  classes 
and  groups  in  the  above  schedule  except  as  hereinafter  specified. 

For  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  each  head 
of  department  and  teacher  shall  receive  the  salary  in  his  class  next  above  his 
present  salary,  and  no  teacher  or  principal  shall  in  any  event  receive  less  than 
his  or  her  present  salary.  If,  promoted  to  a  higher  class  he  shall  receive  the 
salary  in  that  class  next  above  his  present  salary,  and  after  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  if  his  work  is  satisfactory,  he  shall  receive  an 
annual  increase  within  his  class  or  group,  as  herein  provided,  without  action 
of  .the  board  of  education;  but  no  teacher  shall  in  any  one  year  receive  more 
than  one  promotion  within  his  class  or  group:  Provided,  That  if  the  salary  in 
his  class  next  above  his  present  salary  shall  be  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
in  excess  of  his  present  salary  he  shall  receive  the  next  higher  salary,  so  that 
no  teacher  shall  receive  for  the  first  year  an  increase  of  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars. 

A  teacher  shall  not  be  promoted  from  one  class  to  another,  except  by  the 
board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  officer  having  direct  super- 
vision of  said  teacher  and  in  the  case  of  colored  teachers  upon  the  additional 
recommendation  of  the  colored  assistant  superintendent.  Such  recommenda- 
tions shall  in  each  case  be  made  through  and  with  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Teachers  shall  be  promoted  for  superior  work  from  group  A  to  group  B  of 
class  six  only  after  oral  and  written  examinations  by  the  boards  of  examiners 
upon  recommendation  as  follows: 

All  high  and  normal  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  the  manual-training 
schools  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  respective  principals. 
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Such  recommendations  shall  in  each  case  be  made  through  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  with  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion of  the  colored  assistant  superintendent  for  the  colored  teachers. 

No  teacher,  head  of  department,  principal,  or  supervising  principal  shall  be 
appointed  to  any  position  in  the  graded  schools,  high  schools,  manual-training 
schools,  or  normal  schools,  and  no  director,  assistant  director,  or  teacher  of 
special  studies  shall  be  appointed  until  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination 
prescribed  by  the  boards  of  examiners.  No  person  without  a  degree  from  an 
accredited  college,  or  a  graduation  certificate  from  an  accredited  normal 
school,  such  normal-school  graduate  to  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  in  a  high  school,  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  teach 
any  academic  or  scientific  subjects  in  the  normal,  high,  and  manual-training 
schools.  This  provision  for  examination  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  coming 
from  the  normal  schools,  or  teachers  being  advanced  from  the  different  classes 
in  the  grade  schools :  Provided,  That  no  teacher  or  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act  shall,  by  the  operation  of  this  act,  be  required  to  take  any  examination, 
either  mental  or  physical,  to  be  continued  in  the  service.  The  boards  of  ex- 
aminers for  carrying  out  the  above  provisions  with  reference  to  examinations 
shall  consist  of  the  superintendent  and  two  heads  of  departments  of  the  white 
schools  for  the  white  teachers  and  of  the  superintendent  and  two  heads  of  de- 
partments of  the  colored  schools  for  colored  teachers.  The  designation  of  such 
heads  of  departments  for  membership  on  these  boards  to  be  made  by  the  board 
of  education  annually. 

Every  new  teacher  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  shall  be  assigned  to  a  class 
or  group  by  the  board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  shall  receive  for  the  first  year  the  minimum  pay  of  said  class 
or  group.    The  first  year  in  group  A,  class  six,  shall  be  probationary. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act  a  model  teacher  shall  be  held  to  be  a  teacher  of 
the  first  or  second  grade  or  of  the  kindergarten,  whose  special  aptitude  for 
primary  teaching  makes  it  desirable  to  retain  him  in  said  grades  with  the  pay 
of  a  higher  grade. 

Teachers  of  classes  one  and  two  shall  receive  an  annual  increase  of  salary 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  four  years,  or  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  class  three  shall  receive  an  annual  increase  of  salary  of  twentyr 
five  dollars  for  ten  years,  or  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  class  four  shall  receive  an  annual  increase  of  salary  of  thirty 
dollars  for  ten  years,  or  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  class  five  shall  receive  an  annual  increase  of  salary  of  forty 
dollars  for  ten  years,  or  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Teachers  in  group  A  of  class  six,  after  the  probationary  year,  shall  receive 
an  annual  increase  of  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  eight  years;  in  group  B, 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  three  years. 

Sec.  7.  That  principals  of  grade-school  buildings  shall  receive  for  services 
rendered  as  such,  in  addition  to  their  grade  salary,  the  yearly  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  for  each  session  room  in  the  building. 

The  term  "  session  room  "  shall  be  held  to  designate  a  classroom  in  which 
the  regular  work  of  a  class  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  people  is  carried  on. 

Principals  of  normal,  high,  and  manual-training  schools  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  together  with  an  annual  increase  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  five  years.  All  such  principals  shall  be  appointed  at  a 
minimum  salary,  and  each  shall  have  entire  control  of  his  school,  bpth  execu- 
tive and  educational,  subject  only  in  authority  to  the  superintendent 'of  schools 
for  the  white  schools  and  to  the  colored  assistant  superintendent  for  the  colored 
schools,  to  whom  in  each  case  he  shall  be  directly  responsible. 

DIBECTOBS. 

Sec. 8.  That  the  salary  of  the  directors  shall  be  as  follows:  Directors  of 
drawing,  physical  culture,  music,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  dollars  for  five  years;  domestic  science,  domestic  art, 
and  kindergartens  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  with  an  annual  increase  of  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  five  years ;  the 
assistant  directors  of  drawing,  physical  culture,  music,  domestic  science,  do- 
mestic art,  and  kindergartens,  in  charge  of  colored  schools  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease of  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  five  years ;  the  director  of  primary  instruc- 
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tion  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year,  with 
an  increase  of  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  five  years;  the  assistant  director  of 
primary  instruction,  in  charge  of  colored  schools,  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  with  an  increase  of  fifty  dollars  per  year  for 
five  years.  Directors  and  assistant  directors  shall  be  appointed  at  the  mini- 
muni  salary. 

PAY  OF  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  pay  of  officers  shall  be  as  follows :  The  superintendent,  five 
thousand  dollars;  the  assistant  superintendents,  three  thousand  dollars  each; 
director  of  intermediate  instruction,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  and  super- 
vising principals,  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  with  an  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  five  years. 

Director  of  intermediate  instruction,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  and 
supervising  principals  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed  shall  be  appointed  at 
the  minimum  salary  provided  in  this  act  unless  the  said  salary  is  less  than  that 
received  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

Sec.  10.  When  a  teacher  is  on  trial  or  being  investigated  he  or  she  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  attended  by  counsel  and  by  at  least  one  friend  of  his  or  her 
selection. 

Sec.  11.  That  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
engineer  commissioner,  and  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, is  hereby  created  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  Congress  at  its  session 
beginning  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  six — 

First.  A  general  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  abandonment  and  sale  of  such  school  buildings  and 
sites  as  may  by  them  be  deemed  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  best  good  of  the 
public-school  service. 

Second.  A  general  plan  for  the  character,  size,  and  location  of  school  build- 
ings in  accordance  with  which  the  educational  and  business  interests  of  the 
public-school  system  may  be  subserved. 

Sec.  12.  That  wherever  the  masculine  pronoun  occurs  in  this  act  it  shall  be 
construed  to  apply  to  either  male  or  female  teachers  or  employees  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Sec  13.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  six,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved,  June  20,  1900. 

Mr.  Newman.  Now,  in  the  legislation  which  the  commissioners 
embody  in  the  estimates  we  sought  to  retain  this  law  which  I  have 
just  read  practically  verbatim,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  details  for  the 
administration  of  the  schools,  changing  it  only  by  placing  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  act  now  in  the  board  of  education,  and, 
in  some  instances,  in  the  superintendent  of  schools,  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
seek  to  repeal  this  law.  The  legislation  which  we  submitted  amends 
it,  our  intention  being  that  it  shall  amend  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
changing  the  body,  which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions fjrom  the  board  of  education  to  the  board  of  commissioners. 
I  mention  that  because  apparently  some  considerable  apprehension 
is  felt  in  the  city  that  the  commissioners  propose  to  abolish  the  exist- 
ing system  and  repeal  the  existing  law,  and  by  this  legislative  pro- 
vision, which,  of  course,  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  existing 
law — we  believing  that  that  was  not  necessary — to  just  take  the  whole 
school  system  over  by  a  blanket  provision  which  would  leave  the 
commissioners  free  to  conduct  the  schools  as  they  saw  fit.  We  do  not 
believe  that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation.  We 
believe  that  the  effect  would  be  to  give  the  commissioners,  the  duty 
and  authority  to  conduct  the  schools  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.    Now,  some  doubt  appearing  to  exist  in  the  minds 
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of  some  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  I  think,  par- 
ticularly in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  teachers  and  their  friends,  in 
the  bill  which  we  sent  to  the  legislative  committee  we  have  lifted 
from  this  act  those  provisions  pertaining  to  the  appointment,  pro- 
motion, removal,  etc.,  of  teachers  and  incorporated  them  in  our  bill, 
and  we  would  like  to  suggest  to  this  committee  that  if  there  is  any 
doubt,  or  if  the  committee  should  either  report  this  provision,  or  if 
it  should  come  up  in  the  House  when  the  District  bill  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  should  you  desire  to  incorporate  the  changes  we 
suggest,  that  you  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  incor- 
porate the  provisions  of  this  act  which  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
legislation  in  our  estimates.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  that  act 
would  be  repealed,  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side*  it  could  be  included, 
and  we  have  inserted  it  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  The  bill  that  has  been  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
legislative  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  provision,  or  have  you  amplified  it  in  the  way  you  have 
just  indicated? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  in  the  language  of  this  provision,  with  these 
provisions  for  the  appointment,  promotion,  removal,  etc.,  of  teachers 
embodied  in  it.    That  bill  reads  as  follows: 

A  BILL  To  transfer  the  authority,  duties,  discretion,  and  powers  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  the  authority,  duties,  discretion,  and 
powers  now  vested  in  the  board  of  education  created  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled  "An  act  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act. 
The  position  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
hereby  abolished,  and  the  said  commissioners  are  authorized  and  empowered 
to  appoint  a  director  of  education  for  all  the  public  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  $6,000  per  annum,  and  who  shall 
under  the  said  commissioners  have  the  direction  of  and  supervision  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  instruction  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  said  District ; 
and  who  shall  perform  such  other  and  additional  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
him  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  duties  now 
imposed  upon  the  superintendent  pf  the  public  schools  by  the  act  approved  June 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  compulsory 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  the  act  approved  May  twenty-eighth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  " ;  and  the  appropriations  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  for  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
are  hereby  made  available  for  the  compensation  of  the  director  of  ed location 
herein  provided  for.  Except  as  provided  otherwise  herein,  all  the  authority,  dis- 
cretion, and  powers  now  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  commissioners 
of  said  District.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  further 
authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  board  of  education  to  consist  pf  five 
members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall 
serve  without  compensation.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years  each,  except  that  the  original  appointments  shall  be 
one  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  two  for  three  years ;  and  members  of 
said  board  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  said  board  shall  have  such 
authority  and  powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  appointments,  promotions,  re- 
ductions, and  removals  of  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employees  of  the  public 
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schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  said  District :  Provided,  That  a  teacher  shall  not  be  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another,  except  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  officer  having  direct  supervision  of  said  teacher. 
Such  recommendation  shall  be  made  through  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  education. 

Teachers  shall  be  promoted  for  superior  work  from  Group  A  to  Group  B 
of  class  six  only  after  oral  and  written  examinations  by  the  board  of  examiners 
upon  recommendation  as  follows: 

All  high  and  normal  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  the  manual-training 
schools  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  respective  principals. 

Such  recommendation  shall  in  each  case  be  made  through  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  education. 

We  do  make  one  slight  change  in  this  respect:  The  present  law 
provides  that  it  shall  be  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  case  of  colored  teachers  with  the  approval  of  the  colored 
assistant.  We  felt  that  as  it  was  an  administrative  matter  the  ap- 
proval of  the  director  or  superintendent  would  be  sufficient,  and  that 
it  might  be  embarrassing  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
if  a  subordinate  of  his  had  a  veto  or  check  upon  his  recommendation. 

No  teacher,  head  of  department,  principal,  or  supervising  principal  shall  be 
appointed  to  any  position  in  the  graded  schools,  high  schools,  manual-training 
schools,  or  normal  schools,  and  no  director,  assistant  director,  or  teacher  of 
special  studies  shall  be  appointed  until  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination 
prescribed  by  the  boards  of  examiners.  No  person  without  a  degree  from  an 
accredited  college,  or  a  graduation  certificate  from  an  accredited  normal 
school,  such  normal-school  graduate  to  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  in  a  high  school,  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  teach  any 
academic  or  scientific  subjects  in  the  normal,  high  and  manual-training  schools. 
This  provision  for  examination  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  coming  from  the 
normal  schools,  or  teachers  being  advanced  from  the  different  classes  in  the 
graded  schools:  Provided  further,  That  no  teacher  or  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  shall,  by  the  operation  of  this  act,  be  required  to  take  any  examination, 
either  mental  or  physical,  to  be  continued  in  the  service.  The  boards  of 
examiners  for  carrying  out  the  above  provisions  with  reference  to  examina- 
tions shall  consist  of  the  director  of  education  and  two  heads  of  departments 
of  the  white  schools  for  the  white  teachers,  and  of  the  director  of  education 
and  two  heads  of  departments  of  the  colored  schools  for  colored  teachers.  The 
designation  of  such  heads  of  departments  for  membership  on  these  boards  to  be 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  annually — 

This  is  not  in  the  present  act. 

Provided  further:  That  no  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  required  to 
be  reappointed  to  be  continued  in  the  serpice.  The  position  of  secretary  to 
the  board  of  education  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  secretary  to  the  director 
of  education;  and  all  appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  made  available  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  in  this  act? 

Mr.  Newman.  In  the  legislation  which  we  submitted;  yes,  sir. 
In  other  words,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  operation  of  this  law,  if  it  is  enacted,  will  be  under  prac- 
tically almost  identically  the  same  restrictions  in  the  appointment, 
promotion,  reduction,  removal,  and  control  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  as  the  board  of  education  is  now  under. 

The  real  fundamental  and  only  reason  for  this  suggested  change 
that  we  submit  is  our  desire,  and  we  hope  it  is  the  desire  of  everyone 
concerned,  to  improve  the  administration  of  this  very  important 
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function  of  the  District  government.  The  objection  to  the  present 
system  is  not  at  all  that  the  schools  are  conducted  by  a  board  of  edu- 
cation or  by  a  board  or  agency  independent  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  objection  is  that  it  is  conducted 
by  a  board  of  education  sometimes  independent  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  a  board  of  commissioners  wholly 
independent  of  the  board  of  education.  In  other  words,  we  have 
a  two-headed  system.  I  think  that  it  is  generally  accepted  in  busi- 
ness organizations  and  governmental  organizations,  and,  in  fact, 
in  every  organization  which  has  to  administer  large  and  complicated 
affairs,  that  a  single  executive  is  more  efficient  than  a  two-headed  or 
treble-headed  executive  authority.  Our  situation  here  is  that  we 
have  two  heads  of  this  establishment.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  expend  all  the  money  for  the  public  schools; 
they  buy  the  sites,  build  the  buildings;  they  determine  what  kind  of 
buildings  shall  be  constructed;  they  determine  the  size  of  the  build- 
ings; they  buy  all  the  supplies  used  by  the  schools,  and  everything 
else  which  requires  the  use  of  money;  and  everything,  of  course, 
does  require  the  use  of  money. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  were  speaking  about  the  lack  of  cohesion  be- 
tween the  board  of  education  and  the  District  Commissioners.  Now, 
you  said  you  buy  the  supplies,  which  includes  books;  you  contract 
for  the  supply  of  schoolbooks  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  I 
want  to  know  who  determines  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  Dis- 
trict schools? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  commissioners  do.    Of  course  we 

Mr.  Blair  (interposing).  You  do  not  mean  that,  Mr.  Newman,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  buy  them  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  board  adopts  the  books  and  you  buy  them,  with 
no  authority  whatever  oyer  them. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  was  in  error  about  that.  You  mean  the  text- 
books? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Newman  did  not  mean  to  state  any- 
thing but  the  facts. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  textbooks  are  recommended  by  the  textbook  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  education  and  are  adopted  by  the  board.  They 
logically  come  under  the  educational  side  of  the  board's  work.  There 
is  a  recommendation  by  the  textbook  committee  and  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  assistants,  and  when  they  are  adopted  by  the  board  they 
become  the  standard  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  They  are 
purchased  by  the  commissioners  purely  as  a  matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  true  also  as  to  furniture. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  after  we  get  the  schools  constructed,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  provided  by  a  special  provision,  as  in  the  case  of  the  M 
Street  High  School.  Unless  by  some  special  provision  of  Congress 
the  equipment  of  schools  is  assigned  to  the  commissioners,  it  is  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  school  board. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Blair  states  that  the  board  of  education  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  books  to  be  used — that  is,  that  they  adopt 
the  standard  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.    Now,  what  con- 
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flict  would  there  be  if  the  board  of  education  recommended  to  the 
commissioners  that  a  certain  class  of  books  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  commissioners  disagreed  with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  books  recommended?  Have  the  com- 
missioners any  authority  under  the  present  law  over  that? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  So,  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  on  that  is 
final? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  final.  We  disburse  the  money,  but 
that  is  purely  a  ministerial  act.  There  is  no  discretion  in  that  dis- 
bursement. That  same  thing  is  true  as  to  equipment  and  furniture, 
except  that  in  certain  cases  the  act  provides  that  the  building  shall 
be  furnished  along  with  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  furnish  it.  The  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers  is  also  ministerial. 

Mr.  Mc An  drews.  Do  you  know  of  any  city  in  this  country  where 
the  mayor  has  the  power  to  appoint  the  board  of  education? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mc  An  drews.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
done  here? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  practically  all,  or  I  am  quite 
certain  in  a  majority,  of  the  cities  of  the  country  the  practice  is  that 
the  agency  of  the  municipal  government,  which  conducts  the  schools, 
is  an  independent  board.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  that  theory, 
except  that  we  believe  it  would  be  more  logical  if  the  agency  which 
conducts  all  the  other  affairs  of  the  city  should  also  conduct  the 
schools.  But  we  do  not  have  that  situation  here.  The  schools  are 
not  conducted  by  an  independent  board.  They  are  conducted  by  two 
independent  boards.  I  would  like  to  say  on  that  point  that  the 
present  board  of  commissioners  would  much  prefer  that  the  board 
of  education  have  complete  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
school  subject,  including  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  expenditure 
of  money,  and  everything  else,  taking  absolutely  every  duty  and 
responsibility  from  the  commissioners  and  giving  it  to  the  board  of 
education,  thus  making  it  an  independent  and  responsible  body,  to 
the  present  system  under  Tyhich  there  are  two  independent  boards, 
both  of  whom  are  responsible,  and  neither  with  the  legal  power  or 
the  proper  facilities  for  responding  to  that  responsibility  which  has 
been  placed  upon  them.  We  propose  one  head,  or  one  executive 
authority,  to  take  all  of  the  responsibility,  of  conducting  this  branch 
of  the  municipal  government.  We  think  that  the  logical  executive 
power  for  that  function  is  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  handles  the  other  three-fourths  of  the 
affairs  of  the  District.  If,  however,  you  disagree  with  us  on  that, 
we  would  be  vastly  better  off,  speaking  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  think,  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, so  as  to  do  away  with  the  dual  contro.l  and  dual  responsibility. 
In  most  other  cities  the  board  of  education  is  elected. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  It  is  not  elected  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Newman.  In  most  cities  it  is.    In  most  cities  it  is  an  elective 

J  body,  and  held  responsible  by  the  electorate  of  the  community.    It 

usually  has  complete  authority;  it  usually  has  the  taxing  power, 

and  it  is  held  responsible  by  the  voters  for  the  exercise  of  this  tax- 
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ing  power,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  expends  the  money  which 
it  raises  by  taxes,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  conducts  the  pedagogic 
side  of  the  school  system. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  those  systems  in  the  various  cities,  has  the 
board  of  .education  absolute  control  of  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  school  system,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  that  shall  be  expended  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  usual ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Along  that  line,  in  connection  with  the  recommenda- 
tion or  legislation  that  you  are  asking  for  and  the  organization  of 
the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  why  would  not  the  purpose 
you  have  in  view  be  accomplished  by  a  very  simple  amendment  to 
the  present  law  which  would  provide  that  the  present  school  board, 
under  the  present  law,  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  rather  than  by  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  You  will  notice  that  we  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Page.  And,  in  so  far  as  that  is  true,  you  would,  without 
specific  language  in  your  law,  amend  the  present  act  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  Our  reason  for  suggesting  what  we  have, 
rather  than  simply  the  matter  you  propose,  is  this,  that  under  the 
existing  law,  or  under  the  law  as  amended  in  the  manner  you  sug- 
gest, the  board  of  education  appointed  by  the  commissioners  would 
continue  to  discharge  administrative  functions.  This  board  actually 
administers  the  schools,  and  they  have  placed  upon  them  by  law  a 
large  number  of  administrative  duties.  Now,  we  do  not  believe 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  economically  sound  to  demand 
administrative  duties  from  nonsalaried  officers.  From  a  nonsalaried 
officer  or  a  nonsalaried  board  a  responsible  salaried  executive  can 
obtain  advice  which  is  very  valuable.  He  can  obtain  from  them 
counsel  and  information,  but  if  he  places  upon  that  nonsalaried 
board  administrative  duties  he  createst  a  condition  of  asking  a  man, 
whose  primary  interest  in  life  is  something  else  and  whose  primary 
business  in  life  is  something  else — that  is,  his  private  business — to 
devote  his  time  for  nothing  to  work  for  the  Government.  We  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  general  proposition,  administrative  officers  should 
be  salaried  officers,  and  that  we  should  not  call  upon  nonsalaried 
officers  for  administrative  duties. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  any  gen- 
tleman in  my  city  considers  it  an  honor  to  serve  upon  the  board  of 
education  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  position.  They  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  serve  the  city  in  that  capacity.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  nonsalaried  officers  has  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  rendering  of  good  service  to  the  schools. 
I  know  that  every  member  we  have  on  our  board  of  education  in 
Chicago  considers  it  a  high  honor  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  realize  that,  of  course,  but  in  the  cities  where  the 
school  systems  have  been  put  under  an  independent  board  it  has  been 
to  get  them  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  supposed  contamination  of 
city  politics  and  ward  politics.    That  has  been  the  desire  and  the 
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purpose  of  it.    Now,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  we  have  no  such 
situation  at  all. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Our  city  controls  school  property  worth  over 
$200,000,000,  and  I  know  if  anybody  tried  to  put  it  in  politics  the 
people  would  rise  up.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  troubler  out  there, 
and  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  present  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir ;  all  that  is  true.  There  are  certain  branches 
of  municipal  government  that  are  too  sacred  to  be  despoiled. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  object,  as  I  understand  it  from  your  statement, 
is  not  to  separate  any  further  the  board  of  education  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  two  responsible  heads  for 
the  administration  of  the  school  system,  but  it  is  to  bring  them  closer 
together  and  in  closer  cooperative  connection. 

Mr.  Newman.  Absolutely;  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  object  of  it  and  that  is  what  you  are 
seeking  to  do? 

Mr.  Newman,  Yes,  sir;  the  object  is  to  make  somebody  or  some 
agency  of  the  government  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  system.  At  present,  we  have  two  more  or  less  independent 
boards,  both  of  whom  are  responsible^  but  who  are  independent  of 
each  other,  and  above  whom  there  is  no  coordinating  power  except 
Congress.  For  instance,  you  might  compare  it  with  a  business  part- 
nership, or  two  men  in  business  as  partners.  That  arrangement  in 
recent  years  has  become  out  of  date,  and  the  best  opinion,  based  upon 
business  experience,  is  that  a  partnership  is  not  as  satisfactory  a 
method  of  conducting  business,  or  is  not  as  satisfactory  a  business 
organization  as  a  corporation  with  a  board  of  directors  and  one  ex- 
ecutive head.  But,  even  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  there  is  this 
difference,  that  partners  select  each  other.  When  two  men  go  into  a 
partnership,  they  go  in  because  of  the  opinion  each  has  of  the  other's 
integrity,  of  his  character,  temperament,  personality,  habits,  etc. 
There  is  also  this  difference,  that  both  members  of  the  firm  have  full 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  firm,  and  each  partner  is  fully  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  other.  In  spite  of  that,  partners  very 
frequently  disagree,  fall  out,  and  have  trouble.  In  this  partnership, 
these  two  partners,  the  District  Commissioners  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  board  of  education  on  the  other,  do  not  select  each  other.  The 
commissioners  are  selected  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  board  of  education  is  selected  by 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
is  no  consultation  or  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  these  two 
boards  not  cooperating  and  working  together. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  the  duties  of  each  so  separate  that  that  would  not 
be  necessary?  Are  the  duties  of  the  board  of  education  so  distinct 
that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District,  and  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  they  are  fairly  well  defined;  but  both  are 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and  they  are  bound  to  overlap,  and 
sometimes  they  do  conflict.  For  instance,  here  are  two  men — in 
order  to  make  it  simpler  we  will  reduce  it  to  terms  of  one  on  each 
side.  Here  are  two  men  instead  of  two  boards,  and  those  two  men 
are  bound  to  have  differences  of  opinion.  Fortunately  the  present 
board  of  commissioners  and  the  present  board  of  education  have  got 
along  very  well,  and  I  think  that  has  been  because  the  members  of 
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each  board  have  tried  to  get  on  together.  We  have  realized  that 
here  was  a  job  to  be  done,  and  we  have  tried  to  do  the  job,  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  and  the  school  organization  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  heart,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  fric- 
tion. But  these  two  bodies  are  bound  to  have  differences  of  opinion, 
just  as  two  people  are  bound  to  have  differences  of  opinion,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  authority  to  reconcile  those  differences 
of  opinion.  When  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation disagree,  they  simply  disagree,  and  there  is  no  superior  au- 
thority except  Congress  to  say,  "  You  are  wrong  and  you  are  right ; 
go  and  do  so  and  so." 

Mr.  Howard.  And  in  a  condition  of  that  sort  the  public  schools 
suffer? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  them  to  suffer.  As  I  said, 
the  present  board  of  education  and  the  present  board  of  commis- 
sioners have  got  along  very  well  with  this  job,  but  there  has  been 
some  friction,  and  the  form  of  the  system  is  bound  to  make  for  fric- 
tion. It  is  bound  to  produce  friction  and  disagreement,  and  while 
friction  and  disagreement,  as  a  general  proposition,  are  desirable, 
because  they  bring  out  all  the  information,  above  every  friction  and 
disagreement  there  should  be  some  central  authority  to  reconcile 
differences  when  all  of  the  information  has  been  brought  out  and  to 
promulgate  a  definite  policy  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out.  There  is 
no  such  authority  now  except  Congress. 

There  is  just  one  other  word  I  want  to  say,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
source  of  authority  of  the  board  of  education,  or,  rather,  its  source 
of  being.  It  is  appointed  by  the  six  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That,  I  submit,  is  not  a  proper  judicial 
function ;  and  I  also  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  are  desirous  of  being  relieved  of  that  function. 
This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  commissioners  are  seeking  to  take 
away  from  the  appointing  power  authority  which  they  want  to  have, 
but  we  are  seeking  to  take  an  authority  which  the  appointing  power 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  and  would  like  to  have  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  glance  through  this  paper  hastily  to  see  if  there  is 
any  point  I  have  overlooked. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question,  if  you  feel 
disposed  to  answer  it.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  put  briefly 
into  the  record  a  statement  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
giving  to  the  board  of  education  the  entire  control,  as  you  suggested 
awhile  ago,  as  compared  with  the  idea  indicated  in  this  current 
appropriation  bill.  That  is  to  say,  would  it  be  more  advantageous 
to  give  the  entire  control,  as  you  suggested,  to  the  board  of  education 
or  to  bring  the  board  of  education  into  closer  cooperation  with  the 
District  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  justification  for  a  sepa- 
rate governmental  agency  to  conduct  the  school  system — I  mean  the 
whole  of  it,  including  what  the  board  now  has  and  what  the  com- 
missioners now  have — the  only  justification  must  be,  I  imagine,  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  recently,  is  that  these  schools  are 
purely  local  institutions,  very  near  and  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Washington,  and  that  by  having  them  under  the  board , 
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of  education  for  some  reason  they  are  kept  nearer  to  the  people  of  the 
District,  who  are  more  than  anyone  else,  of  course,  interested  in  them. 
I  can  not  see  any  reason  for  cutting  off  from  the  established  District 
government,  which  was  established  in  this  form  in  1878  and  in  which 
form  it  has  been  operating  successfully  since  that  time,  this  particular 
municipal  duty  and  service.  I  see  no  more  reason  why  they  should 
be  put  under  an  independent  board  than  that  the  health  department 
should  be  put  under  an  independent  board,  or  that  the  street-cleaning 
department  or  water  department  should  be  put  under  an  independent 
board. 

This  unit,  the  public-school  system,  is  the  largest  unit  under  the 
District  government,  and  the  expenditures  amount  to  about  onef  ourth 
of  the  total  expenditures  for  the  District;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
sufficiently  large  or  sufficiently  different  in  character  from  the  other 
departments  and  branches  of  the  District  government  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  another  government  to  handle  its  affairs.  As  to 
that  question  of  local  control,  I  can  not  understand  the  feeling  which 
has  apparently  developed  in  the  minds  of  some  people  and,  I  imagine, 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people,  judging  from  what  I  see  in 
the  papers,  that  if  the  change  suggested  by  the  commissioners  is 
adopted  the  schools  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  local  people, 
and  that  if  the  present  system  is  retained  it  will  be  placed  and  kept 
in  the  hands  of  local  people.  The  judges  who  appoint  the  board 
of  education,  or  five  out  of  six  of  them,  are  citizens  of  other  States. 
They  are  residents  of  the  District  and  live  here  most  of  their  time, 
but  they  are  citizens  of  other  States  and  vote  in  other  States; 
whereas  two  of  the  three  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  that  is  an 
apprehension  which  is  not  justified,  either  by  the  operation  of  the 
other  departments  and  branches  of  the  District  government  created 
nearly  40  years  ago  or  by  what  will  actually  happen  if  this  proposed 
change  is  made. 

I  submit  for  the  record  this  statement  showing  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  June  30,  1915,  and 
proposed  organization  as  set  forth  in  the  commissioners'  estimates 
ior  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Newman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brownlow  or  Col.  Kutz  if 
they  think  of  anything  I  have  overlooked  ? 

Mr.  Page.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  additional  statement 
either  of  you  gentlemen  have  to  make. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  statement. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what 
Mr.  Newman  has  said. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Blair,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  with  the  privilege  of 
inserting  anything  you  choose  in  the  record  later,  please  state  the 
position  of  the  school  board. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  attitude  toward  this  matter  and 
the  attitude  of  the  board  is  very  much  one,  that  this  is  a  question  for 
the  community  and  not  for  us.  I  have  listened  very  carefully  to 
Mr.  Newman's  statement  in  order  that  I  might  learn  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  conflicts  and  disagreements  and  maladministration 
that  is  growing  out  of  the  present  law.  I  am  not  aware,  personally, 
of  anything  that  has  arisen  since  the  present  board  of  commissioners 
has  been  here  that  is  in  conflict  or  that  there  has  been  any  difficulty 
over.  My  understanding  of  the  present  school  law  and  my  under- 
standing of  its  administration  has  been  that  the  educational  functions 
of  the  school  system  are  entirely  committed  and  administered  by  the 
board  of  education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  no  coopera- 
tion and  no  coordination  with  the  board  of  commissioners  or  any  other 
authority.  My  understanding  is  it  was  intended  by  the  law  passed 
in  1906  to  make  the  board  of  education  responsible  to  the  same  body 
that  the  board  of  commissioners  are  responsible  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,. for  the  proper  administration  of  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  for  a  period  of  10  years  that  respon- 
sibility has  existed  and  has  been  carried  out,  and  annually  we  have 
answered  to  Congress  for  the  faith  with  which  the  trust  has  been 
performed. 

There  existed  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed  an  auditing  office  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  part  of  that  government.  There  is  no 
expenditure  by  the  commissioners  for  any  purpose  whatever  that  is 
not  subject  to  the  same  supervision  and,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
every  expenditure  made  by  the  board  of  education  is  subjected  to,  an 
examination  by  that  auditing  office  and  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
officials.  There  is  no  point  in  the  progress  of  our  expenditures  at 
which  the  commissioners  can  intervene  and  interfere,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  is  dependent  on  the  propriety 
of  it  within  the  decision  and  judgment  of  the  auditor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Treasury  officials.  There  is  no  more  freedom 
in  the  appropriations  granted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  respect  to  expenditures  than  there  is  freedom  in  the 
appropriations  granted  to  the  board  of  education  in  respect  to  ex- 
penditures. It  is  exactly  the  same.  When  our  expenditures  under 
the  law  have  been  approved  as  proper  and  right,  the  clerical  work  of 
making  the  payments  is  done  by  an  auditing  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  exactly  the  same  way  that  heretofore 
similar  expenditures  by  the  commissioners  have  been  similarly,  ap- 
proved and  the  payment  is  made  by  the  same  officers. 

Mr.  Newman.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  two  classes  of  ex- 
penditures which  by  law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  ? 
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Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  For  equipment  and  textbooks? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  am  referring  to  the  appropriations  annually  made  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  certain  exceptions,  which  I  will  note  just  a  little  bit 
later.  If  we  want  to  buy  anything  for  the  schools  which  has  been 
contracted  for  under  the  general  contract  which  the  District  of  Co-' 
lumbia  lets  for  its  supplies,  we  buy  that  at  the  contract  price  along 
with  everyone  else  connected  with  the  District  and  at  the  price  that 
is  indicated  by  the  contract  of  the  District.  If  it  is  an  expenditure 
in  excess  of  a  certain  amount,  $1,000,  it  requires  the  approval  of  the 
commissioners  and  advertisement  ,f  or  a  contract.  That  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blair.  But,  in  respect  to  that  expenditure,  it  is  an  expenditure 
which  is  intrusted  by  law  to  the  board  of  education  to  make  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  there  is  no  question  of  policy  involved  and 
there  is  no  suestion  of  the  responsibility  for  that  expenditure.  It  is 
a  ministerial  function  for  the  commissioners,  if  they  choose,  to  so 
regard  it,  and  that  is  all  it  is  under  the  law.  The  law  imposes  upon 
them  a  ministerial  function  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
them. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  for  anything  bought  under  contract. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  for  anything  we  have  to  advertise  for  in  con- 
nection with  the  educational  side  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Newman.  But  is  the  making  of  the  contract  a  ministerial 
function  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  the  result  of  statutory  law  right  straight 
through.  It  requires  you  to  accept  a  certain  bid,  and  the  supplies 
being  needed  and  the  expenditure  being  proper,  you  execute  the  con- 
tract as  a  matter  of  consequence  the  same  way  you  would  buy  con- 
crete or  shovels  or  anything  else  connected  with  the  District  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Newman.  But  in  the  same  law  we  are  given  discretion  and 
given  the  right  and  duty  to  exercise  discretion  in  the  selection  of  sup- 
plies and  materials. 

Mr.  Blair.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  have  that  to  select  the  things 
that  it  is  proper  for  you  to  select ;  but  as  to  whether  that  is  a  proper 
expenditure  tor  the  District  schools  in  the  original  instance  comes 
within  the  full  control  of  the  schools  given  to  the  board  of  education. 
The  question  of  whether  that  is  a  proper  expenditure  is  not  one  that 
needs  to  be  discussed  by  the  commissioners,  because  full  control  of 
the  schools  is  in  the  board  of  education,  and  if  they  are  negligent 
to  their  trust  they  are  responsible  here.  The  practice  has  been  in 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  sites,  almost  without  exception,  there  may 
have  been  a  few  exceptions — I  have  had  only  six  years  of  service  on 
the  board  out  of  the  10  years  that  this  law  has  been  in  operation — 
the  practice  has  generally  been  that  the  commissioners  have  united 
in  the  selection  of  the  same  site  that  has  been  advocated  by  the 
school  board.  In  respect  to  the  building  of  school  buildings,  there 
is  what  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  District 
government.  There  is  an  engineer  department  under  the  direct  care 
and  control  of  an  Army  officer  of  the  United  States,  charged  practi- 
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cally  with  the  functions  of  construction  in  connection  with  all  build- 
ings needed  by  the  District,  and  the  law  imposes  on  that  Army 
officer  and  on  that  engineer  department  the  construction  of  the 
school  buildings  the  same  way  it  imposes  all  other  construction  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now  there  is  absolutely  no  disagreement,  so  far  as  I  know,  on 
things  that  are  of  substantial  consequence  between  the  present  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  the  present  board  of  education.  In  respect  to 
the  construction  of  school  buildings  the  position  of  the  present  Board 
of  Commissioners  is  that  as  to  the  things  that  are  essential  for  the 
professional  use  of  the  buildings,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board  of  education  is  to  be  sought  and  followed;  that 
as  to  the  things  which  are  essential  for  the  structural  soundness 
of  the  building  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  commissioner  and  the 
engineer  department  is  to  be  sought  and  followed ;  a  perfectly  clear 
line  of  demarcation,  a  line  about  which  it  seems  to  me  there  should 
never  have  been  any  discussion  and  about  which  there  has  been  but 
little  discussion,  and,  so  far  as  the  present  boards  are  concerned,  one 
absolutely  understood  and  agreed  upon  as  a  line  of  conduct  and  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  a  report  made  by  the  engineer  commissioner  in 
regard  to  a  structure  be  considered  by  the  board  of  education  as 
absolutely  binding  upon  them? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  would  never  enter  into  my  mind,  if  the  engineer 
department  said  that  a  building  will  not  be  safe  unless  you  add  to  its 
expense  or  the  price  allowed;  that  we  can  not  construct  it  for  the 
contract  price  and  make  it  safe 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  Would  that  be  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  board  of  education? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  we  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  be  compelled  to  abide  by  their  judgment? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  would  accept  the  building  as  they  built  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  you  be  compelled  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  matter  of  law,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  If  it  was  a  building  that  was  being  miscon- 
structed  for  school  purposes  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  plac- 
ing the  blame,  if  any  blame  arose  or  any  occasion  to  place  the  blame 
arose.  There  never  has  been  a  time,  I  thinks  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  when  there  has  been  more  cooperation,  a  bet- 
ter feeling  between  the  two  boards,  and  greater  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  child  and  his  education  and  the  work  in  the  school- 
room than  there  was  when  the  schools  opened  this  fall  and  work 
started.  Before  this  proposition  was  made  we  had  had  10  years  of 
comparative  rest.  We  had  straightened  out  our  business  matters. 
We  had  the  organization  of  the  business  department  of  the  schools 
in  good  shape  and  had  begun  work  in  the  schoolrooms  and  had 
begun  to  do  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  there  in  a  regular  sys- 
tematic way,  and  the  schools  have  never  had  a  period  of  stronger  or 
better  growth  in  their  history,  in  my  judgment,  than  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  listened  with  the  utmost  care  to-day 
to  learn,  why  a  situation  that  was  efficient  and  effective  and  was 
making  for  tne  betterment  of  our  schools  should  be  disturbed  at  this 
particular  time.    I  do  not  understand  it  now.    There  is  not  a  thing 
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that  causes  friction  between  us.  There  is  not  a  thing  that  is  a  matter 
of  discussion  between  us,  and  each  board  within  its  respective  func- 
tions makes  final  decision. 

When  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  children, 
when  you  come  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  when  you  come  to 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  educational  side  of  this  system, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  conflict,  and  there  never  has  been,  so  far  as 
I  know.  My  own  judgment  about  some  of  these  other  matters  is  that 
if  the  commissioners  were  willing  to  perform  what  is  properly  the 
ministerial  function  and  that  alone  under  the  law — if  they  were 
willing  to  do  that — there  never  would  have  been  any  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  at  any  time.  We  have  nine  members  who  are 
giving  all  of  their  time,  so  far  as  occasion  requires,  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  questions  and  school  problems.  They  are  nine  citi- 
zens of  this  community,  and  they  have  their  knowledge  and  touch 
with  the  school  situation.  They  go  out  into  a  community  where, 
under  congressional  authority,  within  the  limits  of  an  appropriation 
made  by  Congress,  a  school  is  to  be  established,  to  seek  a  school  site. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  of  this  body  when  they  have 
determined  where,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  as  they  know  them, 
a  new  school  should  be  located,  could  be  very  well  accepted  by  the 
commissioners  as  conclusive  and  final,  and  if  the  site  can  be  pur- 
chased within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  it  might  well  be  pur- 
chased. In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  question  of  sites,  so  far  as 
the  commissioners  are  concerned,  is  a  ministerial  question,  unless  the 
commissioners  choose  to  consider  it  otherwise.  They  have  in  some 
instances  chosen  to  consider  it  otherwise,  and,  perhaps,  in  every  in- 
stance. Congress  has  said,  '*  You  establish  a  school  in  a  certain 
locality,  and  you  shall  not  pay  more  than  so  much  money  for  the 
site,"  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  question  of  where  that  school  shall 
be  located  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  commissioners,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  but  that  is  a  question  for  the  people  who  must 
house  the  children  and  meet  the  school  needs  of  the  community,  and 
the  members  of  the  board  must  of  necessity  know  in  a  general  way 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the  locality,  and  know 
them  better  than  three  gentlemen  who  do  not  touch  that  side  of  the 
work  at  all.  Under  the  law  they  are  not  required  to  come  in  touch 
with  it  in  any  way. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  educational  part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  Con- 
gress has  provided  that  the  textbooks  to  be  used,  the  implements, 
materials,  and  supplies  of  every  sort  and  kind,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
to-day,  absolutely  within  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  board 
of  education.  They  are  the  subject  matter  of  appropriations  which 
are  limited  and  guarded  and  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  limited  and 
guarded  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  every  dollar  that  Congress 
appropriates  is  limited  and  guarded.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is 
a  question  for  the  community.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
standing  up  here  pleading  for  my  job,  because  I  am  not.  I  have 
had  it  for  nearly  six  years,  and  have  been  glad  to  serve,  but  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  that.  But  if  there  is  anything  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  want,  it  is  to  have  their  schools  left  alone.  The 
members  of  this  board,  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  citizens,  whom 
they   are  constantly   meeting.    There   are   nine  points   of  contact. 
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There  is  hardly  a  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  does  not 
come  into  .ready  contact  with  some  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion under  the  present  situation,  and  they  come  into  that  ready  con- 
tact with  an  earnestness  sometimes  that  is  rather  impressive.  Now, 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  I 
want  to  say  here  that  if  they  think  that  one  of  them,  or  all  three  put 
together,  will  have  the  time  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  school 
propositions  that  will  be  put  up  to  them  daily  almost,  in  addition  to 
the  functions  that  devolve  upon  them  now,  they  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. I  know  that  in  connection  with  my  work  in  the  schools 
three  or  four  months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  school  problems  and 
questions,  and  easily  one-third  of  that  time  is  devoted  to  talking  to 
people  who  come  to  inquire  about  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  or 
who  want  something  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  constantly  sought  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It 
is  close  contact  with  the  people  in  respect  to  the  thing  that  is  of  most 
vital  interest  to  the  people — the  education  of  their  children. 

Now,  if,  as  is  proposed  here,  you  put  that  under  a  perfunctory 
administrative  control — and  all  that  is  being  pleaded  for  here  this 
morning  is  the  administration  of  it — a  mistake  will  be  made.  The 
suggestion  here  is  to  have  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  five 
people  who  shall  not  have  any  function  in  the  world.  They  might 
be  persuaded  from  knowledge  of  circumstances  coming  to  them 
that  a  certain  line  of  action  is  the  best  thing  for  the  schools,  but  they 
have  not  enough  power  to  impress  the  commissioners  if  it  is  against 
the  judgment  of  tne  commissioners  or  of  two  of  the  three  commission- 
ers. You  talk  about  having  this  under  one  central  power ;  you  are 
putting  the  administration  of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  three 
men,  and  three  men  can  differ  two  to  one  just  as  well  as  nine  indi- 
viduals can  differ  five  to  four,  and  three  people  deciding  a  proposi- 
tion two  to  one  are  a  good  deal  more  likely  to  be#  wrong  than  nine 
people,  with  all  their  points  of  contact  deciding  a  proposition  five 
to  four  are  likely  to  be  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  the  points  of  con- 
tact are  less  and  the  opportunity  to  know  what  the  community  wants 
is  less.  The  function  of  the  board  of  education  is  administrative 
in  one  way,  but  the  most  important  function  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  that  line  of  work  which  studies  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  finds  out  the  course  in  which  education  should  be  directed  in  the 
community  and  directs  the  educational  forces  toward  work  along 
that  line.  A  very  good  comparison  would  be  with  the  line  of  re- 
straint that  restrains  or  curbs  the  anxiety  of  the  educator  to  adopt 
every  suggestion,  whether  suited  to  the  community  or  not.  That  is 
the  most  important  function  of  the  board  of  education,  and  that 
requires  people  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  community,  and,  in 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  community,  it  should  be  as  large  a  body  as 
can  well  administer  the  functions  properly. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  have  a  board  of  education  arranged  as 
is  suggested  by  this  provision,  and  suppose  they  did  the  work  simi- 
larly to  the  way  in  which  the  present  board  does  it ;  then  they  would 
report  to  the  commissioners  and  the  commissioners  would  report  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Blair.  They  would  do  what  they  pleased. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Assuming  that  they  would  report  to  Congress,  would 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  be  to  relieve  the  board  of  education  of 
direct  responsibility  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  not  responsibility  to  Congress  that  I  am  so  much 
concerned  with  as  the  responsibility  to  the  community  in  this  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  I  am  assuming  that  the  new  board  would  respond 
to  its  responsible  duties  as  a  matter  of  public  spirit  just  as  well  as 
the  old  one  does.  The  difference  would  be  in  the  place  where  the 
board  of  education  made  its  report. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  assuming,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  could 
get  five  men  in  the  community,  with  no  authority,  with  no  power, 
with  no  discretion,  and  with  no  responsibility  to  perform  the  func- 
tions that  the  present  board  of  education  performs  with  all  of  the 
elements  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Davis.  Now,  Mr.  Blair,  in  anything  that  I  say  concerning  this 
matter  I  assume,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  foundation,  that  there  is 
no  politics.  I  assume,  furthermore,  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
are  just  as  honorable  and  just  as  upright  as  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  I  assume,  further,  that 
as  they  have  to  be  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  they  are  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  District  as  are  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court ;  I  am  going  to  assume,  furthermore,  that  their 
duties  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  residents  o"f  the  city  more  than 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
brought  into  contact  with. the  people,  because  their  duties  are  judicial 
and  are  limited  to  matters  brought  before  them;  now,  assuming  all 
of  that  to  be  true,  and  we  ought  to  assume  that  men  are  honest,  do 
you  think  and  would  you  express  the  opinion  that  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  are  just  as  well  qualified  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
school  board  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  should  answer  that  without  any  hesitancy,  yes,  sir; 
and  my  reason  would  be  this,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  permanent  body. 

Mr.  Davis.  Where  would  they  get  information  as  to  the  men,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  District  01  Columbia,  who  would  make  good 
school-board  members? 

Mr.  Blair.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  there  is  little  doubt  but 
what  a  judge  who  presides  in  one  of.  these  courts  and  continues  a 
resident  of  this  District  for  the  period  he  would  serve  on  the  bench 
will  come  to  know  the  community,  and  the  men  who  are  best  fitted 
for  service  on  the  board  of  education  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
the  members  of  this  temporary  body  that  may  be  changed  every  three 
years. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  think  that  the  judges  of  a  court  come  in  contact 
with  the  people — that  is,  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  school  chil- 
dren— as  much  as  the  resident  Commisioners  of  the  District  do  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  They  come  in  contact  with  the  people,  and  I  think  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  people  who  would  ordinarily  be  selected  for 
service  on  the  board  of  education  quite  as  frequently. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  other  words,  they  get  acquainted  with  the  classes 
instead  of  the  masses? 

Mr.  Blair.  They  get  acquainted  with  the  people,  or  the  class  of 
people  from  which  the  board  of  education  is  drawn,  as  a  rule,  quite 
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as  much  as  the  commissioners.  I  think  they  get  acquainted  with 
the  element  from  which  the  members  of  the  board  would  be  drawn 
much  better. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these 
judges  are  selected  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  without  regard 
to  prior  residence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  been  injected  into  the  dis- 
cussion, and  I  think  improperly.  It  has  been  stated  that  five  of  the 
present  judges  out  of  the  six  are  nonresidents  of  the  District.  Judge 
Anderson  went  into  the  United  States  district  attorney's  office  when 
he  went  out  of  Congress,  or  shortly  thereafter.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley,  and  he  had  been  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  some  time  prior  to  that  appointment,  and  he  has 
served  on  the  bench  since  his  appointment.  I  presume  he  has  been 
a  member  of  this  community  for  from  20  to  25  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  Now,  in  carrying  put  this  theory  I  am  going  to  use 
names.  I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with  Judge  Covington 
and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Judge  McCoy.  I  am  also  well 
acquainted  with  Judge  Siddons,  but  the  others  I  do  not  know.  Now, 
take  the  cases  of  Judge  McCoy  and  of  Judge  Covington.  They 
were  not,  until  recently,  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  if 
they  are  now,  I  do  not  know  it.  If  they  are  residents  of  the  District, 
they  have  become  such  very  recently.  Both  of  them  were  Members 
of  Congress.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  not  as  familiar  with 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  is  Commissioner  Brownlow, 
who  has  lived  here  for  a  great  many  years.  That  is  my  judgment — 
what  is  your  judgment  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  My  judgment  agrees  with  your  judgment  at  the  present 
time,  but  five  years  from  now  both  Judge  Covington  and  Judge 
McCoy,  who  have  been  appointed  less  than  a  year  or  about  a  year, 
will  know  this  community,  and  during  that  five  years  there  will  be 
the  four  other  judges. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  thev  travel  around  to  these  schools  and  me&t  the 
people  connected  with  them,  or  is  their  daily  contact  with  the  people 
only  when  they  go  from  their  residences  to  the  judges'  chambers? 
They  come  in  contact  with  lawyers  and  litigants,  of  course. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Instead  of  traveling  back  and  forth  from  school  to 
school  and  informing  themselves  in  regard  to  school  matters.  Now, 
don't  you  think  that  the  commissioners,  after  they  have  lived  here 
for  5  years,  10  years,  or  20  years  come  to  know  the  community  $nd 
the  people  better  than  a  man  whose  life  is  largely  spent  in  the  court 
room,  and  in  going  back  and  forth  from  his  residence  to  court? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  not  had  a  commissioner  who  knew  this  com- 
munity any  better  than  Judge  Gould  knows  it,  or  any  better  than 
Judge  Barnard,  who  recently  retired,  knows  it.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  judges  I  could  mention  who  were  nonresidents  when  they 
first  came  to  the  community  that  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity than  any  commissioners  we  have  had  recently. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  state  that  as  a  fact,  but  that  is  merely  an  opin- 
ion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  know  that  in  my  own  city  we  have  a  board  of  alder- 
men, some  of  whom  have  lived  there  all  their  lives ;  then  we  have  as 
fine  a  judge  of  the  district  court— it  is  called  the  circuit  court  in  some 
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States — as  I  ever  knew,  but,  as  compared  with  oiie  of  these  aldermen, 
he  knows  very  little  about  the  residents  of  our  city.  Now,  for  him 
to  arrogate  to  himself,  or  have  imposed  upon  him,  the  appointment  of 
the  president  of  the  school  board  or  the  members  of  the  school  board 
to  my  mind  would  be  absurd,  as  compared  with  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty  by  the  aldermen,  whose  duties  and  functions  bring  them 
into  intimate  contact  with  all  the  classes  as  well  as  the  masses.  Now, 
whether  those  considerations  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  do 
not  know,  but  those  are  my  ideas  about  it. 

Mr.  Blair.  If  I  may  go  further  with  the  present  bench,  Judge 
Stafford  has  been  here  for  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  he  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  masses.  I 
have  been  a  lawyer  for  nearly  40  years,  and  I  know  the  men  that  our 
judges  come  in  contact  with.  They  come  in  contact  occasionally  with 
witnesses  and  occasionally  with  jurors,  but  ordinarily  they  come  in 
contact  with  members  of  the  bar  and  men  of  that  class,  but  they  never 
become  acquainted  with  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Blair.  But  men  in  public  life  are  largely  drawn  from  the 
legal  profession,  and  they  are  drawn  in  large  measure  because  of 
their  acquaintance  in  the  community  they  serve.  Frequently  the 
men  of  the  widest  acquaintance  in  the  community  are  lawyers,  and 
the  judges  are  appointed  from  among  the  lawyers. 

Now,  if  I  remember  correctly,  Judge  Siddons  has  lived  here  all 
his  life. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  are  also  citing  a  case  in  which  the  judge  was  a 
commissioner.  Of  course,  while  filling  the  office  of  commissioner 
Judge  Siddons  became  entirely  familiar  with  the  community.  I 
traveled  around  with  him,  looking  over  the  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions.   He  is  an  exception  to  your  rule. 

Mr.  Blair.  Judge  Gould  knows  this  community  quite  as  well  as 
Judge  Siddons  does.  He  has  been  here  for  25  years  or  longer.  I 
have  already  mentioned  Judge  Anderson. 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Judge  McCoy 

and  Judge  Covington 

Mr.  Blair  (interposing) .  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  those  gen- 
tlemen found  the  appointments  that  were  made  last  June  somewhat 
onerous  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  community,  but  five 
years  from  now  they  will  know  the  community  well  enough  to  make 
appointments.  The  appointments  made  last  June  met  with  the  com- 
mendation of  the  people. 

Now,  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of  information  compiled  here 
which  shows,  almost  without  exception,  that  in  practically  all  the 
cities  in  which  these  statistics  have  been  gathered  the  schools  are 
separate  and  distinct  entities  and  under  separate  and  distinct  control. 
These  statistics  were  not  gathered  by  us ;  they  were  gathered  by  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  in  connection  with  going  under  the  commission  form 
of  government,  which  it  did  on  the  1st  of  last  January.  We  had  no 
knowledge— absolutely  no  knowledge— until  the  day  when  these  esti- 
mates were  opened  in  Congress,  or  when  they  were  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  made  public,  of  this  intended  legislation,  and  I  have 
had  no  time  to  make  any  examination  in  respect  to  it.  The  position 
that  is  being  taken  by  one  citizens'  association  after  another  is  a 
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spontaneous  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  community  upon,  the 
subject.  I  am  simply  here  to  stand  to  that  extent — that  is,  for  what 
the  community  is  expressing  on  the  matter.  We  have  nothing  in 
mind  as  a  board  except  the  service  of  the  children  of  this  community 
in  respect  to  their  education. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  want  you  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  be- 
lieved that  at  all.    I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  board. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  the 
t'ommittee  whatever  information  we  have  relative  to  the  question. 
I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  as  much  time  as  I  have. 

Mr.  Page.  If  you  will  insert  the  statistics  you  referred  to  into  the 
record,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  BEL  ATI  VE  TO  THE  CHANGE  IN  SCHOOL  CONTROL  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PRACTICE 
IN  THE   48   LEADING  CITIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

During  the  last  year  the  Public  School  League  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  issued 
through  its  research  committee  two  charts  on  public-school  administration. 
One  of  these  charts  shows  the  system  of  public-school  administration  in  the 
24  principal  nonconunission-governecj  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
shows  the  conditions  as  to  the  public-school  administration  in  the  24  leading 
commission-governed  cities  of  the  United  States.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  appears  on 
both  of  these  charts  because,  on  January  1,  1916,  it  changed  from  a  noncom- 
mission-governed  city  to  a  commission-governed  city,  and  its  school  system 
of  control  changed  at  the  same  time.  The  charts  were  verified  as  to  their 
information  up  to  June,  1915,  and  they  represent  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
matter  referred  to.  The  two  charts  are  submitted  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee. 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  information  contained  in  these  charts  ha* 
been  made  by  F.  E.  Shapleigh,  the  research  secretary  of  the  league  referred  to. 
and  is  published  in  detail  in  the  School  Board  Journal  for  November  and  for 
December,  1915.  Certain  conclusions  therein  stated  are  very  pertinent  to  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  In  the  following  statement  the  analyses  of 
this  secretary,  which  are  easily  verified  from  the  charts,  are  used : 

/.  The  commissioners  in   their  legislation  propose  to  appoint  both  the  hoard 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

This  is  in  line  with  an  experiment  that  Buffalo  began  to  try  out  on  January 
1  of  this  year,  of  which  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1914  (Vol.  I,  p.  38)  says:  "  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  schools  can  be 
safeguarded  from  political  domination  under  such  a  charter,  or  how  harmony 
ean  result  from  an  arrangement  whereby  the  school  board  and  superintendent 
hold  their  positions  at  the  will  of  the  same  governing  body,  and  the  school 
board  is  without  power  to  choose  its  own  executive  officer." 

Except  for  the  Buffalo  experiment,  which  has  just  started,  the  proposition, 
therefore,  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  educational  practice  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  similar  control  in  any  commission-governed  city. 

//.  The  commissioners  propose  to  appoint  the  director  of  education. 

The  facts  show  that  In  the  24  noncommission-governed  cities  the  superin- 
tendent is  elected  in  two  cities,  Buffalo  (before  1916)  and  San  Francisco,  and 
is  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  in  22  cities : 

New  York.  Detroit.  Indianapolis. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Providence. 

Philadelphia,  Cincinnati.  Louisville. 

St.  Louis.  Newark.  Rochester. 

Boston.  Los  Angeles.  Columbus. 

Cleveland.  Minneapolis.  Toledo. 

Baltimore.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pittsburgh.  Seattle. 

In  the  24  commission-governed  cities  the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the 
commissioner  of  education,  there  being  no  board  of  education,  in  St.  Paul  only. 
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He  is  appointed  by  the  city  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  mayor  in  Buffalo. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  in  the  remaining  22  cities: 

New  Orleans.  Omaha.  Dallas. 

Washington.  Nashville.  Lynn. 

Jersey  City.  Lowell.  Dayton. 

Denver.  Spokane.  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Portland,  Oreg.  Trenton.  Des  Moines. 

Oakland.  San  Antonio.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Birmingham.  Reading. 

Memphis.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Of  46  cities  named  as  having  boards  of  education,  44  require  that  the  board 
of  education  shall  elect  the  superintendent. 

III.  The   board  of  education  proposed   by  the  commissioners  is  to   be  purely 
advisory. 

If  there  is  anything  that  educational  experience  in  this  country  has  shown, 
it  is  that  strong  school  systems  exist  only  where  boards  of  education  have 
large  powers.  Of  the  24  leading  non commission-governed  cities,  Buffalo  up  to 
1916  had  no  board  of  education.  In  9  cities  there  is  partial  control  of  the 
schools  by  the  mayor  or  council : 

• 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Newark. 

Chicago.  Detroit.  Providence. 

Boston.  San  Francisco.  Rochester. 

There  is  no  control  of  schools  by  mayor  or  council  in  14  cities : 

Philadelphia.  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis. 

St.  Louis.  Los  Angeles.  Louisville. 

Cleveland.  Minneapolis.  Columbus. 

Pittsburgh.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Toledo. 

Milwaukee.  Seattle. 

In  the  24  commission-governed  cities  2  have  complete  control  by  the  council — 
Buffalo  and  St.  Paul. 

In  10  there  is  partial  control  by  the  council  or  commission : 

New  Orleans.  Lowell.  '  Lawrence. 

Birmingham.  Trenton.  Washington. 

Memphis.  Dallas. 

Nashville.  Lynn. 

In  12  there  is  no  control  by  the  commission  or  mayor : 

Jersey  City.  Omaha.  Reading. 

Denver.  Dayton.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Portland,  Oreg.  Spokane.  Des  Moines. 

Oakland.  San  Antonio.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

The  secretary  of  the  research  committee  states,  "  Particularly  notworthy  is 
the  fact  that  in  one-half  of  the  24  largest  commission-governed  cities  the  city 
council  or  commission  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  expenditures  for 
school  purposes."  The  same  authority  states  in  relation  to  the  public-school 
system  as  a  separate  or  coordinate  part  of  the  city  government  after  summing 
up  this  factor :  "  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  commission  form  of 
government  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  method  of  administering  school 
affairs.  There  is  apparently  no  serious  conflict  in  having  two  commissions  in  a 
city — one  devoted  to  general  business  affairs  and  the  other  dealing  exclusively 
with  educational  matters." 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  there  is  partial  control  by  the  civil  authorities 
it  extends  principally  to  questions  of  taxes,  appropriations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances buildings  and  grounds.    This  is  readily  seen  by  reference  to  the  charts. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  where  there  is  a  board  of  education  complete 
control  by  civil  authorities  is  practically  unknown  and  that  partial  control 
along  the  lines  mentioned  is  exerted  in  only  18  cities,  and  in  26  out  of  48 
there  Is  no  control  by  civil  authorities. 
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IV.  The   commissioners  propose   to   appoint   all   teachers,   officers,   ami   other 

employees. 

A  study  of  the  two  charts  shows  that  no  similar  condition  exists  in  any  of 
the  48  leading  cities  where  there  is  a  board  of  education.  St.  Paul  has  no 
board  of  education.  In  Buffalo  under  the  new  system,  although  the  city  elective 
commission  appoints  both  superintendent  and  board,  the  superintendent  has 
the  hiring  and  discharge  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  city 
charter,  or  in  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  proposition,  therefore,  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  the  commis- 
sioners is  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  practice  and  experience  of  the  country. 

V.  The  secretary  of  the  research  committee  referred  to  is  quoted  as  follows  con- 

cerning certain  conclusions  which  he  readied  from  a  study  of  the  charts 
which  are  submitted: 

"  From  the  foregoing  facts  received  from  the  boards  of  education  in  the 
largest  commission-governed  cities  in  the  country  we  may  safely  draw  the 
following  conclusions: 

"  1.  The  acceptance  of  the  commission  form  of  government  does  not  as  a  rule 
mean  any  radical  change  in  the  force  of  school  administration. 

"  2.  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  commission  government  to  manage 
school  affairs  through  a  separate  body  of  citizens  known  as  the  board  of 
education. 

"  3.  The  commission  form  of  government  does  not  necessarily  involve  financial 
control  of  the  schools  by  the  city  council  or  commission. 

«  *  *  *  Whatever  the  final  form  of  school  administration  accepted  by  the 
commission  form  of  government  it  is  apparent  that  the  cities  are  slow  in 
modifying  the  present  system  by  which  educational  matters  are  placed  largely 
or  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education.' 


»! 


VI.  The  commissioners  propose  to  appoint  the  new  board  of  education. 

In  the  24  noncommission-governed  cities-  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion are  appointed  by  the  mayor  in  5 : 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Newark. 

Chicago.  San  Francisco. 

They  are  appointed  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  2 — Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.    They  are  elected  in  16: 

St.  Louis.  Minneapolis.  Columbus. 

Boston.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Toledo. 

Cleveland.  Seattle.  Detroit. 

Milwaukee.  Indianapolis.  Providence. 

Cincinnati.  Louisville. 

Los  Angeles.  Rochester. 

In  1  city,  Buffalo,  up  to  1916,  there  was  no  board. 

In  the  24  leading  commission-governed  cities,  the  board  is  appointed  by  the 
commission  in  1  city,  Birmingham.  By  the  mayor,  confirmed  by  the  council  or 
commission,  in  2  cities — Buffalo  and  Nashville.  By  the  mayor  in  2  cities — 
Jersey  City  and  Trenton.  By  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Washington. 
The  board  is  elected  in  17  cities : 

New  Orleans.  Lowell.  Dallas. 

Denver.  Spokane.  Lynn. 

Portland,  Oreg.  Dayton.  Des  Moines. 

Oakland.  Salt  Lake  City.  Lawrence. 

Memphis.  San  Antonio.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Omaha.  Reading. 

In  1  city — St.  Paul— there  is  no  board  of  education. 
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Thursday,  January  13,  1916. 

COURTS  AND  PRISONS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  E.  M.  KENNABD,  CHIEF  BOOKKEEPER, 
AND  MR.  C.  H,  McGLASSON,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PRISONS,  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  AND  MR.  W.  B. 
ROBISON,  UNITED  STATES  MARSHAL'S  OFFICE. 

SUPPORT  OF  CONVICTS. 
[Seep.  401.1 

Mr.  Page.  Your  item  appears  on  page  237  of  the  bill,  for  the  sup- 
port of  convicts.  The  current  appropriation  is  $90,000  and  your 
estimate  is  $165,000.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  $47,000  in  the  1915 
appropriation.  What  is  the  probable  deficiency  in  this  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  expenditures  under  that  head  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915  were  $114,851.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  total  ex- 
penses will  be  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  the  present  condition  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  or  the  expenditures  for  the 
past  six  months  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Page.  Can  you  furnish  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  Treasury  balance  was  $47,998. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  appropriatim, 
which  was  $90,000.  Upon  what  do  you  base  this  estimate  for 
$165,000,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  current  appropriation? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  bills  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31  of 
this  year  are  not  all  in  by  any  means,  and  these  penitentiary  accounts 
must  come  in  and  be  charged  against  this  Treasury  balance.  In  this 
year's  appropriation  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  some  new 
language  requiring  the  department  to  charge  the  District  the  full 
actual  cost  ot  maintaining  its  prisoners. 

Mr.  Page.  That  applies  to  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  that  applies  to  the  current  year,  and 
also  to  this  estimate  for  1917. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  furnish  for  our  record  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation  expended 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  of  accounts  received  up  to  Jan.  J, 5,  J9l6y  against  the  appropriation 
"  Support  of  convicts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1916." 

United  States  Penitentiary,  Atlanta,  Ga $25,  525. 86 

United  States  Penitentiary.  Leavenworth,  Kans__ 38,064.47 

Maryland  Penitentiary,  Baltimore,  Md 3r973.  80 

Kansas  Penitentiary,  Lansing,  Kans 1,390.55 

Superintendent    of    District    of    Columbia    Jail    for    transporting 

prisoners  to  penitentiary 7, 366.  70 

Expenses  of  paroling  prisoners 65.07 

Total ^___r 76,  386.  45 

The  Maryland  Penitentiary  lias  not  yet  rendered  an  account  for  the  three 
months  ended  December  31,  1915.    The  amount  of  $3,973.80  appearing  in  the 
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above  table  for  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  is  the  amount  of  its  account  for  the 
three  months  ended  September  30,  1915.  Assuming  that  the  account  for  the 
December  quarter  will  be  in  the  same  amount,  the  total  expense  under  this 
appropriation  is  upward  of  $80,000  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Page.  They  must  have  a  very  considerable  increase,  if  you 
expect  to  expend  $35,000  or  $40,000  more.  • 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  explained  in  this  way :  Prior 
to  this  new  legislation  the  Federal  prisons,  which  has  a  majority  of 
the  District  prisoners,  charged  only  the  cost  of  food  and  the  expense 
of  clothing  against  the  District  prisoners.  They  eliminated  all  over- 
head expenses  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  maintenance  expenses,  but 
now  they  charge  the  full  cost,  so  that  the  cost  will  jump  from  about 
an  average  of  40  cents  per  day  to  about  60  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Page.  In  this  same  bill  we  have  under  consideration  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reformatory  for  the  District.  Now,  contingent  upop 
that  appropriation  being  made  and  the  IJistrict  prison  being  in  con- 
dition to  receive  these  prisoners  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the 
fiscal  year,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  this  amount,  of  course,  would 
be  affected  by  every  prisoner  sent  to  the  District  prison. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  To  the  reformatory  instead  of  to  the  peniten- 
tiaries; yes,  sir. 

SUPREME    COURT,   FEES   OF   WITNESSES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  fees  of  witnesses  in  the  supreme 
court.  The  current  appropriation  is  $13,000,  and  you  are  asking 
$15,000.    I  notice  you  had  a  deficiency  of  $3,000  in  19i5. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  expended  nearly  all  of  it  and 
would  have  expended  all  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
appropriation  for  fees  of  jurors  became  exhausted  about  three  weeks 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  court  had  to  adjourn 
because  they  could  not  continue  business.  For  that  reason  we  did  not 
spend  quite  all  of  the  witness  money. 

Mr.  Page.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  condition  of  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  $13,000,  or  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six 
months?  . 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  various  ways  of  giving  that. 
The  Treasury  balance — that  is,  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  marshal — is  $6,500.  The  actual  expenditures  for  fees 
of  witnesses  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  is  $5,868.60. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1915  it  was  slightly  more,  or 
$6,039.73. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  it  probable  that  the  expenditures  under  this  item 
during  the  last  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year  will  be  greater  than 
those  during  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  invariably  so.  The  expenditures 
during  the  first  quarter  are  unusually  small,  because  the  courts  are 
in  vacation.  The  expenditures  during  the  other  quarters  are  greater. 
The  expenses  during  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  are  always 
greater  in  judicial  matters. 

Mr.  Page.  That  has  been  so  witK  this  specific  item  in  past  years? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 
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FEE  OF  JURORS,  SUPREME  COURT. 


Mr.  Page.  For  fees  of  jurors  in  the  supreme  court  your  estimate 
is  $65,000.  The  current  appropriation  is  $57,000.  It  seems  that  you 
had  a  deficiency  of  $5,000  in  1915,  making  in  all  for  that  year  $62,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  stated  in  connection  with  the  item 
for  witnesses,  we  were  not  able  to  complete  the  business  of  the  court, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  statement  got  into  the  newspapers  that  the 
courts  were  adjourned  for  want  of  sufficient  money  to  continue  them. 
The  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  do  not  feel  authorized 
to  continue  the  court  and  cause  a  deficiency,  and  as  soon  as  the  money 
is  gone  they  adjourn  court. 

Mr.  Page.  You  seem  to  have  lacked  something  like  $1,000  of  spend- 
ing the  amount  appropriated  for  1915. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  do  not  know  how  that  happened. 

Mr.  Robison.  I  think  some  of  the  courts  had  adjourned  before  the 
deficiency  arrived.  I  know  that  I  had  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  appropriation  was  running  low,  and  then  they  began  to 
make  preparations  for  vacations  and  to  discharge  juries. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  it  anticipated  that  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $57,000  for  fees  of  jurors,  that  you  will 
have  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Eobison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  In  what  amount? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  estimated  expenditures,  as  near  as  they  can  be 
determined,  during  the  current  year  will  be  $65,925. 

PAY   OF   BAILIFFS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item,  for  pay  of  bailiffs,  the  current  appro- 
priation is  $27,000,  and  you  ask  for  $27,200.  In  the  1915  appropria- 
tion you  had  a  deficiency  of  $200,  making  an  amount  equal  to  that 
you  now  estimate  for.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  current  appro- 
priation of  $27,000  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  Treasury  balance  of  the  current  appropriation 
is  $13,200.  The  actual  expenditures  under  the  current  appropriation 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  $13,280.33.  The  expenditures 
during  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year  were 
$13,439.60.  We  think  that  possibly  it  would  be  safe  to  drop  off  the 
$200  increase  estimated  merely  to  take  care  of  a  possible  increase  in 
the  expense  of  furnishing  meals  for  jurors. 

Mr.  Page.  At  any  rate,  under  this  appropriation,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  of  course  you  could  make  it  up  by  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  in  regard  to  the  meals  for  jurors  we  cer- 
tainly could. 

miscellaneous  expenses — personal  services. 

Mr.  Page.  For  miscellaneous  expenses  the  current  appropriation 
is  $15,000  and  your  estimate  is  $18,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  In  1914  you  had  a  considerable  deficiency,  amounting 
to  $5,387  on  a  $15,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  But,  according  to  these  tables,  on  an  appropriation  for 
1915  of  $15,000,  it  would  appear  that  your  expenditures  during  that 
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year  were  $18,393 ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  additional  appro- 
priation.   How  did  you  expend  $18,000  on  a  $15,000  appropriation  ? 

Mr  Kennard.  This  is  a  statement  of  expenditures,  including  out- 
standing liabilities.  There  are  outstanding  liabilities  which  we 
anticipate  reporting  to  Congress  later  on  for  a  deficiency,  and  which 
can  not  be  paid  on  account  of  insufficient  money.  There  has  been 
considerable  increase  in  the  expense  in  connection  with  the  new  sys- 
tem of  heating  the  courthouse,  which  is  done  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  They  furnish  us  now  with  heat  and  light.  The 
heat  we  formerly  furnished  by  our  own  plant.  It  is  costing  us 
considerably  more. 

Mr.  Page.  It  would  seem  from  this  statement  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  appropriation  was  expended  for  personal  services. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  usually  is.  The  largest  item  of  per- 
sonal services  is  for  reporting  cases.  These  are  not  regular  em- 
ployees, but  employees  who  receive  a  per  diem  or  folio  compensation 
for  actual  services  in  reporting  cases  in  court.  This  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6,000,  and  sometimes  greater.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  much  it  will  be,  because  it  depends  upon  the  number  of 
cases  and  the  length  of  the  testimony.  We  have  some  other  regular 
personal  services  which  we  have  listed  below,  amounting  to  $3,900 
annually. 

Mr.  Page.  The  language  of  the  paragraph  would  seem  upon  re- 
flection to  make  it  possible  to  carry  them  all,  the  messengers,  eleva- 
tor conductors,  etc.,  as  officers  of  the  court.  I  have  in  mind  a  stat- 
ute  

Mr.  Kennard  (interposing).  So  have  I. 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  consider  that  language  broad  enough  to  employ 
these  personal  services  in  the  face  of  that  statute  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  has  been  going  on  for  quite  a  considerable  time 
and  the  accounts  have  passed  the  auditor. 

Mr.  Page.  It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  I  am  sitting  here 
holding  up  the  Department  of  Justice  for  not  observing  the  law,  but 
sometimes  they  may  be  more  occupied  in  impressing  that  upon  other 
people  than  they  are  in  observing  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  off-hand 
upon  the  question  of  the  legality  of  this.  It  has  been  passed  upon, 
I  assume,  without  knowing  definitely,  by  the  auditor  and  comp- 
troller, but  it  may  be  that  later  legislation  has  invalidated  the  rule. 

Mr.  Page.  You  had  better  investigate  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
many  things  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  as  soon 

as  I  get  back. 

Department  of  Justice, 

Division  of  Accounts, 
Washington,  January  15,  1916. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES RELATIVE  TO  THE  APPROPRIATION  "  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  SU- 
PREME  COURT,  DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA,    191 7." 

In  accordance  with  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  elevator  conductors,  messenger,  clerk  to  jury  commissioner, 
telephone  operator,  and  attendant,  at  the  courthouse,  District  of  Columbia,  has 
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been  investigated,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  employments  are  not  prohibited  by 
section  4  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22  Stat.,  p.  255),  in  that  the  personal 
services  are  not  being  rendered  in  any  executive  department  or  subordinate 
bureau  or  office  thereof.  The  appropriation  "  Miscellaneous  expenses,  Supreme 
Court,  District  of  Columbia,"  is  not  a  departmental  appropriation  in  the  usual 
or  ordinary  sense,  but  is  intended  and  has  been  used  for  a  great  many  years  to 
defray  expenses  arising  directly  out  of  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  officers,  such  expenses  being  subject, 
however,  to  the  authorization  and  approval  of  the  Attorney  General.  Said 
appropriation  is,  therefore,  considered  a  "judicial  appropriation,"  and  the 
salaries  referred  to  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  a  long-continued  practice. 
It  is  respectfully  recommended,  however,  that  the  sum  of  $3,900,  which  is  the 
amount  estimated  for  such  salaries  under  the  appropriation  **  Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia,"  be  deducted  from  that  appro- 
priation in  the  estimates  for  1917,  and  that  the  appropriation  "  Salaries  of  em- 
ployees, courthouse,  District  of  Columbia,  1917,"  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
$3,900,  in  order  to  take  care  of  these  salaries,  making  the  total  of  the  latter 
appropriation  $14,580  instead  of  $10,680  as  at  present. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Satterfield, 
Chief,  Division  of  Accounts,  Department  of  Justice. 


#    Tuesday,  January  11,  1916. 
JUVENILE  COURT. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  WILMER  LATIMER,  JUDGE. 

PAY  OF  DEPUTY  CLERK. 

Mr.  Page.  Judge,  the  first  change  in  the  estimate  from  the  current 
laws  is  an  increase  of  salary  for  a  clerk  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  When 
did  we  make  this  salary  $2,000? 

Judge  Latimer.  It  was  made  $2,000  when  the  court  was  created. 
I  think  there  has  been  no  change  in  that  since,  and  both  that  increase 
and  the  increase  in  the  deputy  clerk 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  From  $1,350  to  $1,500? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes;  and  in  that  of  the  chief  probation  officer, 
which  occurs  a  little  further  down,  of  $200  are  all  asked  because 
those  salaries  are  much  lower  than  similar  salaries  paid  to  similar 
officers  in  other  courts  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  other 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Take  the  police  court,  for  ex- 
ample, the  clerk  there  gets  $2,200,  and  they  have  one  deputy  clerk  at 
$1,600,  another  at  $1,500,  and  two  at  $1,200,  and  also  a  financial  clerk 
at  $1,500.  I  think  the  work  that  the  clerks  in  this  court  are  doing  is 
quite  as  important  and  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult,  than  some  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  clerks  in  the  police  court. 

Mr.  Page.  What  about  the  volume  of  it  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  The  clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  juvenile 
court  are  working  longer  hours  than  any  other  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  commence  their  work,  some  of  them,  at  half  past 
8  and  they  are  frequently  there  until  half  past  5  in  the  evening,  and 
the  probation  officers  are  there  at  night  as  well.  I  think  that  the 
\  olume  of  work  they  are  doing  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  done  by 
any  other  clerks  of  courts  I  am  familiar  with,  and  I  spent  12  years 
as  a  clerk  of  a  court  myself.  This  seems  to  us  but  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  not  only  the  volume  but  the  quality  of  the  work  the  officers 
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of  this  court  are  doing.  They  are  not  only  doing  ordinary  clerical 
work,  but  social  work  as  well ;  that  is,  they  are  endeavoring  to  help 
these  people  they  come  in  contact  with  every  day,  and  it  takes  a  rather 
high  order  of  intelligence  to  do  that  efficiently.  I  think  we  have  an 
intelligent  force  of  clerks.  They  never  make  any  question  about  the 
time  they  work.  Thev  are  always  willing  to  work  as  many  hours  as 
necessary,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  them  get  this  reward. 

FINANCIAL  CLERK    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  ask  for  very  considerable  new  employment. 
You  ask  for  a  financial  clerk  at  $1,200. 

Judge  Latimer.  The  financial  clerk  of  the  police  court  gets  $1,500. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  no  financial  clerk  now. 

Judge  Latimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  jPage.  Who  discharges  those  duties? 

-Judge  Latimer.  The  work  is  divided  between  the  stenographer 
and  typewriter  and  the  bailiff.  Our  report  for  this  year  will  show 
$42,300  as  the  amount  they  have  handled  in  nonsupport  cases.  That 
means  payments  in  little  driblet^  of  $2  or  $3,  which  requires  much 
bookkeeping,  of  course,  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  hundred  or  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  that  money  has  to  be  carefully 
accounted  for  as  well  as  taken  in  at  the  counter  and  receipts  given 
for  it.  It  takes  practically  the  entire  time  of  one  person  just  on  the 
books,  receiving  the  money,  entering  it  up,  and  making  up  the  pay 
rolls  and  sending  it  out.  When  you  realize  that  during  the  year 
there  were  about  575  people  paying  through  the  court  you  can 
imagine  the  amount  of  bookkeeping  necessary. 

STENOGRAPHER  AND  TYPEWRITER    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  you  ask  for  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  who 
is  authorized  to  act  as  deputy  clerk,  $900. 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  no  stenographer  and 
typewriter  for  the  clerk's  office.  There  is  a  stenographer  and  type- 
writer appointed  for  the  judge's  work  and  to  assist  in  the  work  in 
the  clerk's  office,  and  it  has  amounted  to  this:  The  stenographer 
and  typewriter  has  had  to  do  the  work  in  the  clerk's  office  and  the 
judge  has  to  go  without  a  considerable  part  of  his  being  done.  It 
has  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  Keep  up  with  the  work  even 
in  the  unsatisfactory  way  it  has  been  done.  The  records  are  not 
kept  as  we  should  like  to  have  them,  as  the  public  is  entitled  to  have 
them  kept,  but  they  are  kept  up  as  well  as  they  can  be  with  the 
present  force.  One  of  the  deputy  clerks  for  whom  we  have  asked 
an  increase  to  $1,500  spends  a  large  part  of  his  day  in  meeting  the 
people  who  come  there  to  ask  questions  and  to  be  advised  how  to 
proceed.  The  name  of  our  court  is  misleading.  It  is  not  strictly  a 
juvenile  court.  It  has  jurisdiction  in  nonsupport  cases,  bastardy 
cases,  and  prosecutions  under  the  child-labor  law,  and  about  half  of 
our  time  is  devoted  to  the  trial  of  adults.  The  wives  who  have  not 
been  supported  and  the  complaining  witnesses  in  bastardy  cases  are 
very  rarely  represented  by  counsel.  They  do  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  it  takes  the  time  of  this  clerk  practically  all  day  meeting 
those  people  and  answering  their  questions  and  advising  them  how 
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to  proceed.  Therefore  the  only  person  who  really  has  time  for  any 
clerical  work  outside  of  keeping  the  accounts  and  answering  these 
questions  is  the  clerk  of  the  court  himself  who  has  to  make  out  all 
the  informations,  issue  the  summonses,  keep  up  the  docket,  issue  the 
warrants,  make  out  the  commitments,  and  this  stenographer  and  type- 
writer for  the  judge,  who  is  really  a  stenographer  and  typewriter 
for  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  handle  nonsupport  cases  as  between  husband 
and  wife;  that  is,  the  failure  of  the  husband  to  support  the  wife 
where  she  has  no  children?    Have  you  jurisdiction  over  those  cases? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir ;  whether  there  are  children  or  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  you  collect  the  amounts  adjudged  they  shall  pay? 

Judge  Latimer.  We  collect  it.  It  is  paid  into  the  police  station 
and  brought  every  morning  by  the  officers  from  the  police  precincts 
and  entered  on  our  books,  and  then  we  send  it  up  to  the  bank.  Later 
checks  are  sent  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  District  to  the  wives 
or  others  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  upon  a  failure  to  pay,  what  happens? 

Judge  Latimer.  Another  one  of  the  duties  of  these  clerks  is  that 
they  have  to  go  over  the  200  or  300  current  cards  to  be  sure  the  de- 
fendants are  keeping  up  with  their  payments;  and  if  they  are  not, 
then  we  issue  summonses  and  bring  them  back  to  find  out  why  they 
have  not  done  it,  and  it  is  a  continuous  performance  in  many  cases. 
We  are  not  through  with  the  cases  when  judgment  is  entered,  but 
have  to  keep  going  over  and  over  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  a  read  judication  practically  every  month. 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir ;  frequently.  I  think  any  of  you  gentle- 
men who  could  take  the  time  to  go  and  see  just  exactly  how  that  is 
operated  would  be  convinced  that  it  requires  a  considerably  larger 
clerical  force  than  we  have  had  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  We 
are  not  doing  it  and  do  not  claim  to  be  doing  it  efficiently.  We  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  force  that  we  have.  I  should  like  very 
much,  and  I  think  the  community  would  like  to  see  that  work  done 
efficiently.  Instead  of  allowing  these  men  sometimes  to  go  over  two 
or  three  months,  because  the  clerk  has  not  had  a  chance  to  go  through 
the  cards,  they  should  be  brought  back  when  they  get  behind  more 
than  two  weeKs,  because  it  is  easier  then  to  collect  the  money.  These 
people  rarely  save  any  money,  and  if  it  has  gone  over  three  months, 
you  have  either  to  forgive  them  their  indebtedness  altogether  or  else 
send  them  to  the  workhouse,  whereas  if  they  were  followed  up  regu- 
larly we  would  collect  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Suemp.  Is  your  court  in  session  all  the  time? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes;  continuously,  except  on  legal  holidays  and 
Sundays. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  has  just  one  place  of  sitting? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes. 

PAY  OF  CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFIClfe. 

Mr.  Page.  Judge,  you  also  ask  for  an  increase  in  salary  for  your' 
chief  probation  officer  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  About  two  years. ago,  when  T  was  first  appointed, 
I  made  a  trip  to  other  cities  to  study  conditions,  and  one  of  the  things 
I  found  was  that  the  probation  officers  were  very  high-grade  men, 
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and  they  were  paid  salaries  that  would  be  some  attraction  to  such 
men.  The  average  in  cities  of  the  size  of  Washington  is  from  $2,250 
to  $3,000.    I  think  in  Chicago  it  is  perhaps  $3,500.    I  succeeded  in 

eetting  a  probation  officer  from  St.  Ixmis  to  come  here,  recommended 
y  the  chief  probation  officer  in  St.  Louis.  I  found  their  method  of 
keeping  the  records  of  the  probation  office  were  perhaps  more  suited 
to  our  needs,  and  I  wanted  to  inaugurate  that  system.  He  did  come 
at  the  salary  we  had  to  offer,  but  I  told  him  we  were  going  to  make 
every  effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  give  us  an  increase  in  salary  for 
him.  I  made  no  promise,  oi  course,  as  I  could  not  make  one,  and  he 
came  with  the  understanding  he  was  to  take  what  was  there. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFICER    (new). 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  additional  inspector  to  be  desig- 
nated as  an  assistant  chief  at  $1,500. 

Judge  Latimer.  The  work  of  the  chief  probation  officer  in  a  city 
of  this  size  is  largely  administrative.  He  has  not  the  time  to  go  out 
and  visit  the  children  as  the  other  officers  do,  and  practically  his 
entire  time  is  taken  up  in  the  office  in  regulating  the  work  of  the 
other  probation  officers,  answering  the  telephone  and  talking  with 
people  complaining  about  children  or  inquiring  about  children,  and 
meeting  the  parents  and  the  children  informally  before  the  cases 
come  into  court.  When  he  is  sick  or  is  away  on  his  vacation  there 
ought  to  be  somebody  who  is  capable  of  handling  that  work  and  car- 
rying it  on.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  woman  who  has  had  as 
large  an  experience,  I  think,  in  social  work  as  any  other  person  in 
Washington.  She  was  formerly  attendance  officer  of  the  public 
schools,  also  a  visitor  for  the  Associated  Charities,  and  this  position 
if  created  will  be  filled  by  her.    She  is  in  fact  acting  assistant  now. 

Mr.  Page.  As  a  probation  officer  at  $1,200? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir.  When  she  is  not  acting  as  chief  she 
will  be  doing  the  same  work  as  the  other  probation  officers. 

INVESTIGATING  OFFICERS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  AND  ADULTS'  CASES. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  new  employment — investigating  offi- 
cer for  children's  cases,  $1,200;  an  investigating  officer  for  adult 
cases,  $1,200.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  character  of  work  pro- 
posed for  these  men  and  that  of  a  probation  officer,  and  who  is  doing 
this  investigating  work  now  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Up  until  the  past  six  months  there  was  a  police 
officer  detailed  to  investigate  these  cases  of  children  who  are  reported 
by  the  police  or  other  persons.  The  commissioners  had  detailed  not 
only  this  officer  but  one  other  officer;  and  one  of  these  officers,  as  I 
say,  was  making  the  investigation.  The  commissioners,  because  it 
became  necessary  to  have  these  officers  doing  street  duty,  withdrew 
them,  and  that  has  left  us  without  any  investigating  officer;  and 
temporarily  two  of  the  probation  officers  are  working  on  that  in 
conjunction  with  their  probation  work.  That  means  they  can  do  very 
little  probation  work,  because  every  case  reported  has  to  be  so  care- 
fully investigated.  The  officer  has  to  go  to  the  home — oftentimes  to 
the  "pastor  and  to  the  school — and  interview  neighbors  in  order  to 
learn  what  kind  of  a  child  it  is — what  the  environment  of  the  child 
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is — so  that  we  will  know  the  proper  disposition  to  make  of  the  case. 
It  is  as  important  a  position  as  there  is  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  We 
need  a  careful,  painstaking  investigator  whose  report  will  be  accurate 
and  reliable,  and  it  requires  a  person  with  special  training  to  do  that 
work  efficiently. 

PROBATION    OFFICER   FOR    ADULT    CASES. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  a  probation  officer  for  adult  cases 
at  $1,200. 

Judge  Latimer.  It  so  happens  that  this  class  of  adult  offenders 
are  the  only  offenders  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  whom  no  pro- 
bation is  provided.  We  have  probation  officers  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  and  in  the  police  courts  of  the  District  for 
service  to  the  unfortunate  passing  tnrough  those  courts,  but  for  non- 
support  cases  in  the  juvenile  court  there  has  never  been  any  provi- 
sion made  for  probation.  It  seems  to  us  "that  if  there  is  any  one 
class  of  people  who  need  to  be  helped,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
probation,  it  is  the  head  of  a  family.  The  effort  should  be  to  keep 
the  family  together  and  to  keep  him  at  a  job  to  support  them.  These 
cases  come  before  me  now  without  any  preliminary  investigation 
whatever,  and  many  times  we  have  the  wife  testifying  on  one  side 
to  all  kinds  of  things  that  the  husband  has  done,  while  on  the  other 
side  we  have  the  husband  denying  the  statements  of  the  wife  and 
accusing  her  of  all  kinds  of  things.  These  cases  I  am  supposed  to 
pass  upon 

Mr.  JPage  (interposing).  The  purpose  of  this  officer  is  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  social  conditions  surrounding 
them,  and  to  have  the  witnesses  summoned  so  that  when  the  case 
comes  before  the  court  it  will  be  prepared  for  trial  and  I  will  have 
the  evidence  before  me. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Could  you,  without  much  inconvenience,  file  a  state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  cases  that  you  act  upon  as  judge  and 
the  number  or  cases  you  investigate  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  have  it  right  here,  the  totals,  in  this  table. 

Mr.  Page.  You  can  submit  not  only  the  totals  but  in  connection 
with  that  the  entire  statement  that  you  have  there.  You  can  insert 
that  entire  statement  in  the  record. 

Judge  Latimer.  The  only  statement  I  have  is  this  statement  of 
the  totals  here. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  just  read  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  total  number  of  cases  of  the  different 

sorts? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  have  them  classified.  Of  delinquent  children 
there  were  2,035  cases.  All  of  those  cases  were  reported  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Before  we  can  try  any  of  those  cases  we  must  in- 
vestigate them.  Then  there  were  268  dependence  cases.  Those  are 
cases  of  improper  guardianship  or  neglect  of  children,  or  they  are 
cases  of  children  in  destitute  and  unsuitable  homes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  investigate  cases  about  which  you  have  had 
no  report  at  all? 

Judge  Latimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  investigate  only  after  the  cases  are,  reported  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Only  after  they  are  reported. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  You  don't  have  any  officers  going  around  in  places 
where  the  social  conditions  are  bad  looking  out  for  such  cases? 

Judge  Latimer.  Not  at  all.  I  think  that  as  an  incident  to  the 
work,  and  if  our  officers  had  time  they  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
by  doing  that  kind  of  work,  but  our  officers  can  not  even  keep  up 
with  their  probation  work. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  all  cases  the  initiative  that  your  court  takes  is 
upon  some  information? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  a  probation  officer  discovers  any 
condition  such  as  has  been  referred  to  he  could  institute  a  proceeding 
or  file  an  information.  The  total  number  of  adult  cases  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  1,082.  This  number  includes  cases  of  nonsupport 
of  wives  and  children,  or  of  wives  alone,  or  of  children  alone.  Then 
there  were  bastardy  cases  and  prosecutions  under  the  child-labor  law. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  bastardy  cases  did  you  have,  and  how 
many  prosecutions  under  the  child-labor  law? 

Judge  Latimer.  We  had  77  bastardy  cases.  There  were  13  formal 
child-labor  prosecutions.  Very  often  a  boy  looks  to  be  18  years  old 
when  he  ma}'  be  only  13  or  14,  and  an  employer  is  deceived  as  to 
his  age. 

Mr.  Howtard.  Doubtless  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  sur- 
rounding some  of  those  cases. 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  any  of  you  who  have  had 
experience  in  courts  will  see  the  difficulty  we  labor  under  in  these 
nonsupport  cases.  We  have  nobody  to  make  preliminary  investiga- 
tions and  get  the  witnesses  together,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
bound  to  do  injustice  in  some  cases.  We  doubtless  dismiss  many 
cases  that  ought  to  be  convicted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  we 
convict  some  men  who  ought  to  be  acquitted.  Just  a  little  while  ago 
I  got  a  recommendation  from  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse 
to  parole  a  man  who  was  committed  there  for  nonsupport,  and  he 
gave  as  his  reason  for  the  recommendation  that  the  wife  was  also 
serving  a  term  there  from  police  court.  Now,  that  would  not  have 
happened  if  we  had  had  the  facts.  Probably  all  that  we  had  was 
what  the  wife  said  and  what  the  husband  said  in  that  case.  These 
are  not  occasional  cases,  but  there  is  hardly  a  nonsupport  day,  and 
they  come  twice  a  week,  when  we  do  not  have  a  husband  testifying 
alone  on  one  side  and  his  wife  alone  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Page.  And,  like  many  other  judges,  in  that  case  you  were  dis- 
posed to  believe  the  wife? 

Judge  Latimer.  We  are  very  apt  to,  and  therefore  very  apt  to  do 
injustice  many  times. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  sentence  these  boys  to  reformatories  around 
here  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir.  Boys  and  girls,  under  the  law,  can  only 
be  committed  to  the  National  Training  Schools  here,  which  are 
reform  schools,  and  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  something  I  am 
interested  in  from  the  social  standpoint,  at  least:  Can  you  give  us 
any  definite  information  as  to  the  number  of  white  cases  you  handle 
and  that  you  commit  to  the  training  schools  and  the  number  of 
colored  cases? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  could  if  I  had  brought  along  the  report  that 
we  have  just  finished.    For  the  first  time  in  two  years  we  have  been 
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able  to  get  up  a  report,  and  I  can  furnish  it  to  you  by  to-morrow 
.morning's  mail. 

Mr.  Howard.  Would  you  mind  inserting  that  information  in  the 
record  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  will  do  so.  You  want  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  white  and  colored  children? 

Mr.  Howard.  And  their  sex. 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  cases. 

Judge  Latimer.  I  will  furnish  that.  The  complete  table  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  shortly,  because  under  the  practice  our 
reports  are  made  to  the  President  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress and  printed. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  practice  followed  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  these  cases  of  children  that  are  reported  by  police- 
men? Is  there  any  investigation,  or  is  the  child  arrested  by  the 
policeman  and  turned  over  to  your  court  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  As  a  rule  the  police  officer  takes  the  child  to  the 
station  house,  takes  the  name  and  address,  and  then  sends  for  the 
child's  parents  to  come  for  it.  If  the  child  is  arrested  for  a  serious 
offense,  he  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Detention  and  held  there.  But  in 
a  majority  of  cases  the  child  is  sent  home,  and  then  we  make  an 
investigation.  It  may  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  our  investigation 
is  completed,  and  then  the  child  is  summoned  and  the  parents  and 
all  the  witnesses,  and  they  come  down  there  and  we  have  our  hear- 
ing. May  I  say  also  in  respect  to  the  increase  we  are  asking  in 
the  number  of  officers  that  in  addition  to  those  two  police  officers 
whose  help  we  had  for  some  time,  the  United  States  marshal  had 
assigned  two  deputy  marshals  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  they 
could.  These  deputies  acted  as  bailiffs,  had  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
etc.,  and  when  court  was  not  in  session  these  men  were  helping 
us  with  our  clerical  work.  They  were  of  the  greatest  assistance, 
because  court  sometimes  is  only  in  session  three  hours  and  that  would 
give  them  four  or  five  hours  for  clerical  work.  ~  When  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  held  that  the  police  had  not  the  power  to 
serve  summons  of  the  juvenile  court  the  marshal  called  these  men  off 
in  order  to  have  them  serve  our  summons.  So  for  some  time  we  have 
had  their  assistance  onlj  when  court  is  actually  in  session  and  never 
for  any  clerical  work.  Therefore  we  had  taken  away  from  us  this 
police  officer,  who  was  acting  as  investigator;  the  two  deputy  mar- 
shals, who  were  doing  clerical  work  when  not  otherwise  engaged; 
and  one  other  police  officer,  who  was  helping  the  work  generally; 
and  we  have  been  very  much  crippled  as  the  result. 

Mr.  Page.  Judge,  is  it  customary,  or  does  it  happen  often,  that  the 
police  officers  require  collateral  of  these  children  before  they  turn 
them  loose,  or  is  that  ever  done? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes;  it  is  done  very  frequently.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  done  as  frequently  now  as  it  was  formerly. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  this  collateral  turned  over  to  your  court? 

Judge  Latimer.  No;  it  is  turned  over  to  the  accounting  officer 
of  the  District,  and  whether  the  child  is  acquitted  or  convicted  the 
collateral  is  turned  back.  We  almost  never  forfeit  collateral,  as 
they  do  in  the  police  court.    If  a  child  is  convicted,  it  does  not  help 
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to  correct  him  any  to  have  his  parents  pay  a  fine  of  $5  or  $10,  which 
the  collateral  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Page.  And  even  though  he  is  convicted,  is  it  very  often  re- 
turned ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir;  because  most  of  the  people  who  come 
into  court  are  very  poor,  and  the  loss  of  $5  or  $10  would  mean 
they  would  have  to  go  without  bread  or  clothes,  and  as  the  purpose 
of  the  juvenile  court  is  not  to  punish  the  child  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  him  but  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  we  can  not  see 
that  it  has  any  tendency  to  correct  the  child  to  have  the  parents 
deprive  him  of  food  or  clothing. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  there  been  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  court  or 
the  probation  officer  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  accepting  col- 
lateral on  the  part  of  the  policeman  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Only  indirectly,  by  reason  of  the  fact  we  are  not 
forfeiting  collateral,  and  therefor  the  police  are  coming  not  to  re- 
quire it  so  frequently  as  they  formerly  did.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  minimum  age  you  •assume  jurisdiction 
over  for  the  object  of  sending  them  to  a  reformatory  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  There  is  no  minimum  age  fixed  by  the  statute. 
We  have  fixed  rather  arbitrarily  the  age  of  8  years.  We  think  a  child 
under  8  years  old  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  charged  with  any  offense. 
If  such  a  child  has  committed  an  offense,  it  is  probably  due  to  home 
conditions  and  petition  ought  to  be  filed  setting  that  tact  forth  and 
taking  the  child  out  of  those  conditions.  No  children  go  to  the 
reform  school  under  11  or  12  years,  and  very  few  at  that  age. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  do  you  do  with  them  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  11  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  They  are  committed  to  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  any  of  them  permitted  to  be  adopted  by  citizens  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes;  through  the  board  of  children's  guardians. 
This  court  has  not  power,  under  the  present  law,  to  give  them  in 
adoption.  That  is  all  handled  through  the  board  of  children's 
guardians. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  your  work  have  you  noticed  that  when  you  put 
children  on  probation,  say  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  have  you 
noticed  a  number  of  repeaters? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  was  looking  at  a  table  showing  that  a  day  or 
two  ago.  I  can  not  quote  the  figures,  but  roughly,  about  20  per  cent 
only  have  returned  of  those  who  had  been  dismissed  on  probation 
during  the  year.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a  fair  test,  becausenext 
year  some  of  them  may  come  in,  and  the  only  way  you  can  judge 
the  efficiency  of  probation  is  to  have  the  statistics  cover  a  number 
of  years,  because  a  child  may  come  in  this  year  and  not  come  in 
again  for  four  years,  and  yet,  if  you  say  because  he  did  not  come  in 
the  next  year  the  probation  had  been  successful,  you  might  be  giving 
probation  too  much  credit. 

baiuff  (new). 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  at  present  one  bailiff,  and  you  are  asking  for 
an  additional  bailiff,  a  messenger,  and  a  telephone  operator. 
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Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  bailiff,  we  have  only  one,  and 
our  detention  room  is  in  the  basement  for  the  adults,  ft  is  many 
times  in  the  second  or  third  floor  for  the  girls,  and  it  is  on  the  first 
floor  for  the  boys,  and  this  officer  has  to  go  around  all  over  the 
building  to  get  these  people  and  bring  them  in,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  is  nobody  to  act  as  bailiff  in  the  court.  I  think  the  mere 
fact  that  the  police  court  has  seven  is  an  indication  that  one  might 
be  insufficient  for  the  juvenile  court,  because  we  have  large  crowds 
there  practically  every  morning,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  bailiffs  to  maintain  proper  decorum  about  the 
building  and  to  direct  those  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Jtage.  Judge  Latimer,  several  times  you  have  made  reference 
by  way  of  comparison  to  the  employment  at  the  police  court.  Have 
these  recommendations  or  requests  you  have  made  here  been  predi- 
cated upon  what  the  police  court  has  or  upon  what  you  need  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  They  have  been  predicated  upon  what  we  need, 
using  as  an  argument  to  persuade  you  the  fact  that  a  court  which 
many  people  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  juvenile  court — although 
we  do  not  like  to  have  that  done — is  so  much  better  off  than  we  are. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  have  no  more  than  they  need,  and  I  certainly 
know  we  have  not  nearly  as  many  as  we  need. 

MESSENGER  (NEWT).  ■ 

Mr.  Page.  Has  the  court  at  present  no  messenger  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  We  have  no  messenger  at  all. 

Mr.  jPage.  Who  renders  that  service  now?  There  must  be  some 
one  who  performs  that  service. 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes ;  sometimes  it  is  the  clerk  of  the  court,  some- 
times it  is  the  man  who  is  handling  the  accounts,  sometimes  it  is 
the  judge  of  the  court,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  janitor;  but  seldom 
the  janitor  because  he  has  to  be  our  telephone  operator  for  the  pres- 
ent. When  we  have  to  send  up  to  the  District  Building,  as  we  do 
practically  every  day,  it  is  a  question  who  can  i>e  spared  best  to  go, 
and  sometimes  the  judge  is  the  one. 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  perhaps  the  information  the  judge  gets  is  worth 
the  making  of  him  a  messenger  boy  temporarily. 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes;  it  is  certain  that  the  pleasure  he  gets  in 
meeting  the  gentlemen  there  is  some  compensation. 

telephone  operator  (new). 

As  to  the  telephone  operator,  as  I  say,  we  have  had  to  use  various 
officers  during  the  year.  At  one  time  we  had  the  police  officer  and 
at  another  time  it  was  our  stenographer,  and  for  some  time  it  has 
been  the  janitor.  Now,  that  position  really  requires  somebody  who 
knows  something  about  the  court  and  can  answer  intelligently 
questions  being  asked.  A  good  efficient  telephone  operator  is  a 
great  economy  in  the  saving  of  time  of  all  the  other  officers. 

Mr.  Davis.  Can  you  get  a  good  one  for  $600  a  year? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes;  there  is  a  young  girl  we  had  for  a  little 
while  who  was  not  only  an  excellent  telephone  operator,  but  she 
was  a  fairly  good  stenographer  and  typewriter,  and  while  she  was 
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sitting  at  the  telephone  exchange  she  could  sometimes  help  out 
the  clerks  in  the  probation  office  with  their  clerical  work,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  we  could  get  a  girl,  perhaps  that  same  one,  but  cer- 
tainly some  other  young  lady  who  could  do  that  work  and  would  do 
it  for  that  salary. 

Mr.  Page.  Judge,  the  current  appropriation  under  this  item  for 
your  court  is  $18,690.  Your  estimate  is  $28,590,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  employment  and  service  rendered 
at  this  court.  This  present  subcommittee,  as  the  figures  in  the 
table  will  show,  has  been  at  least  disposed  to  liberality  in  some 
degree  toward  this  court  in  the  past  three  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  serving  a  very  large  and  useful  purpose  in  the  community^  but 
an  explanation  of  so  large  an  increase  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult. 

Judge  Latimer.  I  Would  like  to  be  permitted  to  explain  it.  With 
the  increase  which  we  are  asking  we  will  be  on  a  comfortable  work- 
ing basis.  We  will  not  have  the  help  we  will  have  to  have,  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  as  efficiently  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  only  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  progress  rapidly  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  progress  slowly  in  making  the  court  effi- 
cient. Naturally,  I  have  a  great  interest  in  seeing  it  become  efficient 
quickly  rather  than  taking  so  long  a  time.  The  conditions  in  the 
juvenile  court  here  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  community  notices 
it  and  comments  upon  it,  and  that;  of  course,  we  do  not  like  to  hear. 
We  do  not  like  to  hear  such  criticism.  Of  course,  we  can  not  avoid 
it  as  long  as  we  can  not  do  the  work  efficiently.  The  work  is  im- 
portant work.  If  it  is  not  important,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  juve- 
nile court.  If  it  is  necessary  and  important  work  it  is  proper  that  it 
should  have  the  means  of  doing  it  efficiently. 

Mr.  Page.  In  case  some  discussion  may  arise  in  the  subcommittee 
of  the  relative  importance  to  the  court  of  these  new  situations  for 
which  you  ask  would  you  mind  indicating  to  us  what,  in  your 
judgment,  is  the  relative  order  of  the  importance  of  these  new  em- 
ployments! 

Judge  Latimer.  I  tried  to  do  that  for  Mr.  Commissioner  Newman 
when  he  asked  the  same  question.  I  would  not  know  where  to  start, 
every  one  of  them  is  so  absolutely  essential,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the 
work.  Of  course,  as  to  the  increase  in  salaries,  the  old  salaries  can 
stand,  because  the  men  are  there  doing  the  work.  I  hate  to  suggest 
that  they  be  left  out,  because  I  think 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  It  is  not  a  suggestion  that  they  be  left 
out,  but  it  is  merely  asking  you  to  indicate  to  the  committee  your 
judgment  of  the  real  importance  of  these  items  relatively. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Can  you  give  the  particular  officers  who  will  take  the 
places  of  those  four  men  that  you  lose? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir;  the  financial  clerk,  the  stenographer  and 
typewriter,  who  was  authorized  to  act  as  deputy  clerk,  and  who  will 
assist  with  the  financial  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Will  they  take  the  place  of  two  men  taken  away  from 
you? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir,  The  telephone  operator  will  take  the 
place  of  one  police  officer  and  the  investigating  officer  will  take  the 
place  of  another  one. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  will  account  for  four  of  the  seven  new  places^ 
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Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  three  are  for  adult  work 
in  nonsupport  cases,  except  the  new  bailiff. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  I  understand  it,  you  lose  the  services  of  these  four 
men  entirely? 

Judge  Latimer.  Entirely,  so  far  as  any  clerical  help  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  lose  the  services  of  two  entirely,  and  then  you  lose 
the  services  of  two  others  at  such  time  as  the  court  is  not  in  session  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  now7,  I  ought  to  say,  a  police 
officer  who  is  sent  over  from  month  to  month  to  learn  all  he  can  in 
order  to  help  socialize  the  police  force,  and  he  renders  such  assistanoe 
as  he  can  while  there.  He  does  not  render  clerical  assistance,  but  he 
does  help  to  maintain  order  when  he  is  not  assisting  the  prosecuting 
attorney. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  is  one  more  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  Have 
you  any  comparative  statements  showing  the  expense  of  administer- 
ing juvenile"  courts  in  other  cities  somewhat  similar  to  Washington 
City,  and  particularly 'Denver? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  have  not  the  figures  on  Denver.  I  have  the 
figures  that  I  gathered  on  this  trip  when  I  visited  ten  different  cities 
two  years  ago.  I  have  those  figures.  For  example,  take  the  city  of 
Louisville,  and  I  think  Louisville  and  Washington  are  close  to  each 
other  in  population.  If  I  remember  correctly,  they  had  9  or  10  pro- 
bation officers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  total  expenditure  there  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  The  salary  of  the  chief  probationary  officer  was 
then  $2,400. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  total  expenditure? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  can  not  give  the  total. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  court? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  have  not  that  information,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Can  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing  the 
relative  cost  of  the  juvenile  courts  at  Louisville  and  Washington? 

Judge  Latimer.  I  can  get  that  information.  I  can  only  give  now 
what  I  got  two  years  ago  "as  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers.  I  did  not 
go  into  the  other  expenses  of  the  court.  I  suppose  I  might  write 
down  there  for  it.  In  most  juvenile  courts  police  officers  are  detailed 
to  help.  In  Chicago  they  have  46  or  more  police  officers  detailed  to 
the  juvenile  court  to  help  in  the  investigating  work  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  cases  can  one  probation  officer  handle? 

Judge  Latimer.  The  maximum  is  50  cases.  We  feel  that  no  officer 
can  be  expected  to  do  efficient  work  with  more  than  50  children  under 
his  supervision. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  number  do  they  take  care  of  here  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  We  hold  them  down  to  50;  and  when  we  get  to 
that  number  we  do  not  take  any  more  on. 

compensation  of  jurors. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  $900  for  the  compensation  of  jurors,  which  is 
the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir. .  That  was  reduced,  at  my  request,  a 
year  ago,  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  along  with  $900. 
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FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  For  furniture,  fixtures,  equipment,  and  repairs  to  the 
courthouse  and  grounds  you  ask  $750.  The  current  appropriation 
is  $1,000. 

Judge  Latimer.  And  we  ask  that  the  other  $250  be  added  to  the 
contingent  expenses,  making  a  total  of  $3,000,  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  item  for  fuel,  ice,  gas,  laundry  work,  station- 
ery, printing,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  you  ask  $2,250;  that  is,  you 
ask  that  the  $250  from  the  other  fund  be  added  here  ? 

Judge  Latimer.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  carefully  figured  out  in  the 
tables  here  the  division  of  that  contingent  expense  fund.  The  dep- 
uty clerk  who  has  this  in  charge  said  to  me,  u  I  do  not  not  see  how 
we  can  get  through  on  $2,250."  He  made  a  careful  estimate  of  it, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  to  ask  for  any  further  increase. 


Monday,  January  10,  1916. 

probation  system. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  item  of  "  Probation  system,"  on  page  223,  I 
notice  you  ask  for  an  assistant  probation  officer  for  the  supreme 
court. 

Mr.  Newman.  Of  course,  we  simply  transmit  these  estimates.  As 
you  probably  recall,  they  come  to  us  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
1  know  a  little  something  about  this  situation.  The  District  Supreme 
Court  has  been  practically  reorganized  in  the  last  year.  They  have 
a  new  probation  officer,  and  under  this  reorganization  and  under  this 
hew  probation  officer  they  have  discovered  that  the  work  had  been 
very  much  neglected  in  the  past  and  that  there  is  ample  work  for  a 
probation  officer  and  an  assistant.  If  the  work  is  done  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  one  man  can  not  possibly  do  it. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  brought  about  by  greater  activity  in  this  branch 
of  the  court  service? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  court  discovered  when 
they  appointed  the  new  probation  officer  and  he  got  on  the  job  that 
there  had  been  inefficient  accounting  and  bookkeeping  under  the  pre- 
vious officer.  For  instance,  there  are  a  great  many  nonsupport  cases 
which  the  probation  officer  has  charge  of,  and  there  is  an  order  issued 
to  pay  so  much  money  for  the  support  of  a  man's  family,  and  that 
money  is  paid  to  the  probation  officer  and  the  probation  officer  dis- 
burses it  to  the  family.    They  found  that  there  was  no  system 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  No  records  kept? 

Mr.  Newman.  In  a  great  many  cases  none,  and  in  some  cases  very 
incomplete  records.  They  have  established  a  very  thorough  and  accu- 
rate system  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  to  cover  all  of  that  work. 
Of  course,  that  takes  considerable  time  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
an  assistant  is  needed. 

JUVENIIiE  COURT  ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  in  the  tabulated  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
under  salaries  increased  you  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
clerk  from  $2,000  to  $2,250. 
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Mr.  Newman.  The  juvenile  court  estimates  represent  the  judgment 
of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  Judge  Latimer. 

Mr.  Page.  Were  these  estimates  submitted  by  the  judge  of  the 
court  or  through  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  juvenile  court  items  were  submitted  by  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  to  the  commissioners,  and  we  sent  them 
back  and  asked  him  to  reduce  his  total,  but  did  not  undertake  to  make 
reductions  in  detail  ourselves,  because  of  our  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  work  of  that  court.  That  is  the  only  extent  to  which  we  vised 
them.    Has  he  not  requested  to  be  heard  on  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Page.  He  has  not. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  am  not  quite  sure  he  would  like  to  be. 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  made  considerable  increases  of  employment 
for  the  juvenile  court  in  both  of  the  last  bills,  and  as  one  member  of 
the  committee  I  would  like  to  have  a  rather  detailed  statement  as  to 
the  necessity  for  this  very  large  increase  of  $10,000,  an  increase  of 
almost  75  per  cent  in  the  appropriation.  Possibly  we  had  better  ask 
Judge  Latimer  to  come  up  here. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  Judge 
Latimer  here. 

police  court. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  207  is  the  item  for  the  police  court.    There  is 
no  change  in  any  of  the  items  and  no  new  employment  asked  for. 
Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

MISCELLANEOUS  items. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  "  Miscellaneous,"  on  page  228,  you  ask  for  an  in- 
crease of  $250  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Newman.  Would  you  like  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
1916  appropriation? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  you  might  submit  that  in  the  hearing.  I  notice 
this  increase  has  been  asked  for  for  five  or  six  years  and  the  appro- 
priation has  remained  the  same. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes.    It  follows: 

Statement  of  expenditures  from  appropriation  for  courts.  District  of  Columbia, 
1916 — Police  court,  District  of  Columbia.  1916,  contingent  expenses,  $2,250. 

Expenditures  : 

Printing $106.  88 

Blank    books 92.  50 

Car   tickets 10.  00 

Two  city  directories 15. 00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  electricity 310.05 

laundry 5.  80 

Ice 31. 60 

•  Telephones  for  the  year 246.00 

Miscellaneous  items 84. 11 

Total 901.94 

Balance  Jan.  13,  1916 1,  348. 06 

Amount  appropriated 2, 250.  00 

FURNITURE. 

Mr.  Page.  For  furniture  and  repairing  and  replacing  the  same 
the  appropriation  is  $200,  and  they  ask  for  $850.    Have  you  any 
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information  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  increase?  They  do  not  give 
the  estimate  in  detail,  but  merely  request  a  lump  sum  of  $850. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  know  that  they  do  need  some  new  furniture 
down  there.  I  have  been  there  within  the  last  few  months,  and  the 
furniture  and  fixtures  and  the  building  itself  in  that  court  have 
very  hard  usage,  as  you  know,  and  I  think  they  could  use  more  than 
$200  advantageously,  particularly  at  this  time.  It  looks  a  little  bit 
degenerated. 

Mr.  Page.  In  a  little  while  anything  we  put  in  there  Would  look 
that  way,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  because  it  is  subjected  to  very  hard  usage. 

PAY   OF    JUROBS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  appropriation  for  compensation  of  jurors  is  $7,000, 

*  and  they  ask  for  $7,000.    There  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,300 

in  the  1915  appropriation.     Mr/  Newman,  will  you  furnish  us  a 

statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  current  appropriation  under  that 

item? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.     It  follows: 

Expenditures  from  appropriation  fees  of  jurors,  police  court,  District  of 

Columbia,  1916. 

Total  amount  of  appropriation $7,000 

Total  amount  of  expenditures  to  date 3, 054 

Unexpended  balance _ 3,  946 

REPAIB  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  For  repair  of  buildings  the  present  appropriation  is 
$1,000,  and  they  ask  for  $2,000.  They  do  not  give  any  details  in 
their  estimate,  but  ask  for  a  lump  sum.  Can  you  furnish  any  details 
for  that  expenditure? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  Mr.  Page. 

Mr.  Page.  Please  put  in  the  hearings  the  details  of  the  proposed 
expenditure.  There  must  be  something  unusual  that  they  have  in 
mind  in  asking  for  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes.    It  follows: 

Details  entering  into  the  estimate  of  appropriation  for  police  court,  1917. 

Painting   $700 

Heating 300 

Plumbing   1 400 

Repairs  to  roof,  etc • 300 

Minor  repairs 300 

Total . 2,000 

MUNICIPAL  COURT. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  municipal  court  I  notice  that  you  estimate  for 
an  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  judges  from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  How 
many  judges  are  on  that  court? 
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PAY    OF    JUDGES. 


Mr.  Newman.  Five.  In  the  estimates  they  submitted  to  us  they 
asked  for  $3,600,  and  we  made  it  $3,000.  In  some  respects  that  court 
is  perhaps  the  best  court,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  service  to  the 
public,  in  the  District-  They  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  involv- 
ing $500  or  less,  and  they  work  constantly  and  steadily,  grinding 
away  all  the  time,  and  dispose  of  a  very  large  amount  of  business, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  for  a  position  of  that  character  the  compen- 
sation ought  to  be  more  than  $2,500 ;  that  is,  irrespective  of  the  ability 
or  personality  of  the  present  members  of  the  court,  a  man  of  better 
ability  than  you  would  ordinarily  get  for  $2,500  is  needed  for  the 
position.  The  salary  is  less  than  that  of  police-court  judges,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  feel  as  if  their  duties  are  possibly  more  important. 

Mr.  Davis.  Better  lawyers  are  required  for  municipal  judges  than 
judges  of  the  police  court? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Davis.  The 
police-court  judges  get  $3,600. 

Mr.  Page.  As  far  as  that  goes,  a  man  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  life  can  discharge  the  duties  of  a  police  judge  without 
being  very  much  of  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Newman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  the  fees  of  this  court.  Does  this  court  sustain  itself  from  the 
collection  of  fees? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  give  below  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses of  the  court  for  the  fiscal  years  1909  to  1915,  inclusive : 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  fiscal  years  1909-1915,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  year: 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Expenses. 


Receipts. 


Salaries. 


$6,442.38 
16,306.41 
16,460.56 
17,600.00 
17,600.00 
15,419.44 
1915 - J    17, 558. 33 


Contingent 
expenses. 


$740.20 
741.37 
744. 72 
733. 71 
734.97 
731.79 
734. 77 


Rent. 


Furniture 

and 
equipment. 


$491.94 
1,500.00 
1,500.00  : 
1,500.00  ' 
1,500.00 
1,500.00  ! 
1,500.00  | 


893.25 


Total '  107,387.12  I      5,161.53  .      9,491.94        3,375.65 


Total. 


Fees. 


$10,156.92 
18,547.78 
19,598.53 
19,833.71 
19,834.97 
17,651.23 
19, 793. 10 


$9,876.05 
34,276.07 
36,111.20 
35,033.83 
38,685.20 
34,465.04 
34,879.05 


125,416.24      223,326.44 


Mr.  Howard.  We  established  a  municipal  court  and  fashioned 
it  after  the  District  of  Columbia  court  very  much,  and  we  find  that 
it  is  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  justice  court  within 
the  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  in  operation  now  three  years,  and  by 
a  reduction  in  the  old  fees  we  make  the  court  self-sustaining,  and  it 
seems  to  me  with  the  volume  of  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  fees  of  this  court  it  ought  to  sustain  itself. 
It  does  in  practically  every  other  jurisdiction  I  know  anything  of.  I 
do  not  think  the  court  ought  to  make  a  profit,  but  I  do  think  a  court 
of  this  character,  continuously  running  in  a  city  of  this  size,  ought 
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to  l>e  self-sustaining,  and  I  agree  very  much  with  Mr.  Page  about  the 
qualifications  of  these  judges.  I  think  a  man  of  ordinary  experience 
in  life  could  make  a  very  fine  police  court  judge,  probably  a  better 
one  than  a  lawyer  would  make;  but  in  this  case,  where  they  are  deal- 
ing with  legal  matters,  although  the  maximum  amount  involved  is 
less  than  $500.  some  of  the  most  intricate  legal  propositions  can  be 
presented  to  a  court  of  this  sort,  and  their  decisions  are  subject  to 
review,  and  I  think  the  legal  attainments  of  a  judge  filling  one  of 
these  positions  should  be  at  least  above  the  average,  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  $2,500  would  not  get  a  very  high-class  man  unless  he  made 
a  personal  sacrifice  to  get  experience  on  the  bench.  I  think  $3,000 
is  little  enough  to  pay  a  man  who  fills  one  of  these  positions  as  it 
should  be  filled. 

Mr.  Page.  The  fees  of  this  court  are  about  $3,000  less  than  the 
current  appropriation  for  its  maintenance.  The  fees  amount  to 
$17,500,  and  the  current  appropriation  is  $20,450. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  mention  that  is  because  it 
occurs  to»  me  that  if  these  judges  were  to  get  together  and  ask  for  a 
rearrangement  of  the  fees  of  this  court  it  could  be  made  self-sustain- 
ing. It  ought  not  to  be  a  charge  against  the  Government,  and  I 
suppose  you  could  find  great  inequality  in  the  collection  of  fees. 
Fees  which  are  most  easily  collected  may  be  way  below  a  proper 
minimum,  and  fees  that  are  sometimes  very  seldom  collected  for  the 
discharge  of  certain  judicial  functions  may  be  way  above  a  proper 
maximum.  I  know  Judge  Davis  has  had  experience  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  fees  of  a  court,  predicated 
upon  the  general  average  of  the  volume  of  business,  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  relieved  of  any  charge  for  the  operation  of  this  court, 
and  the  increase  in  salaries  asked  for  could  be  granted. 

Mr,  Davis.  I  will  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Howard,  on  that  subject 
except  in  one  regard.  I  hardly  think  that  the  civilians  ought  to  be 
taxed  for  the  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  think  so,  either. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  a  civil  court. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  I  guess  they  have  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  They  have  only  civil  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  very  point  involved.  This  court,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  only  jurisdiction  over  civil  matters  arising  ex 
contractu  less  than  $500. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  thought  their  jurisdiction  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  constitutional  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  the  criminal  prosecutions  are  handled  by  the 
police  court,  and  the  police  court  has  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Of  course,  1  presume  the  law  here  provides,  as  it  does  in  almost  all 
jurisdictions,  for  the  making  of  pauper  affidavits  for  appeal  and 
things  of  that  character,  and  this  would  work  no  hardship  upon  the 
impoverished,  those  not  able  to  pay  the  fees,  and  their  legal  rights 
would  not  suffer,  because  they  have  the  safety  valve  of  the  pauper 
affidavit  to  protect  them.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  rare  thing  to 
find  in  a  city  of  this  size  a  municipal  court  that  was  not  self-sus- 
taining. We  pay  our  judges  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  much  better  than 
this,  and  we  have  very  high-class  men. 
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Mr.  Davis.  In  the  portion  of  the  West  where  I  live  the  municipal- 
court  judges  are  considered  and  are  high-class  lawyers,  and  while  I 
can  not  state  the  salary,  I  think  it  is  considerably  larger  than  this — 
in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  cities  of  that  kind.  While  the  munici- 
pal court  has  not  abolished  with  us  the  constitutional  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  still  they  have  the  same  jurisdiction,  except  larger, 
because  the  justice  of  the  peace  with  us  is  limited  in  jurisdiction  to 
$100  or  three  months'  imprisonment  in  county  jails  for  criminal 
offenses,  and  the  municipal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  cases  involv- 
ing $500  and  also  have  criminal  jurisdiction,  for  the  binding  over  of 
prisoners,  etc.  But  the  difference  between  a  municipal  judge  and  a 
police  judge  from  the  legal  standpoint  is  very  marked.  There  is 
no  comparison.  In  Minneapolis  one  of  the  municipal  judges  in 
former  years  went  from  that  office  to  the  district  court,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  he  is  now  on  the  supreme  court.  They  pick  out  their 
best  lawyers,  because  they  have  more  litigation.  Four  cases  out  of 
five  of  the  actual  litigation  with  us  would  be  under  $500. 

Mr.  Newman.  And  involve  just  as  intricate  questions  of  law? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  are  just  as  intricate.  They  can  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  a  question  or  anything  else.  In  fact,  they 
have  more  questions  before  them  than  any  other  court. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Out  our  way  we  have  wiped  out  the  justices  of 
the  peace  altogether.  The  municipal  judges  sit  in  the  police  court. 
They  are  assigned  just  like  the  circuit  and  supreme  court  judges. 
The  chief  justice  assigns  so  many  municipal  court  judges  to  take 
charge  of  the  different  police  courts  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  police  judges  are  getting  too 
much,  but  one  thing  I  shall  always  vote  for  is  to  give  a  municipal 
court  judge  as  great  or  greater  salary  than  any  judge  of  a  police 
court. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  law  here,  section  6,  says  that  each  of  said  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  was  afterwards  changed  and  the  salary  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  want  to  correct  one  statement  I  made.  I  see  that 
the  municipal  court  has  jurisdiction  at  anj7  time,  including  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays,  on  a  complaint  under  oath  or  actual  view  to  issue 
warrants  returnable  to  the  police  court  against  persons  accused  of 
crime  and  offenses  committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  but  he  has 
no  trial  jurisdiction.  He  has  the  inquiry  power  but  not  the  trial 
power. 

Mr.  Slemi\  Mr.  Newman,  will  vou  insert  in  the  record  the  names 
of  the  five  present  incumbents? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

(They  follow:) 

Expiration  of  term. 

George  O.  Aukam Dec.  18, 1915 

Edward  B.  Kimball Feb.  20, 1918 

Robert  H.  Terrell Apr.  28, 1918 

Michael  M.  Doyle Mar.  3, 1918 

Milton  Strasburger Mar.  14, 1918 

KENT. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  item  of  rent  of  building  the  cur- 
rent law  is  $1,200,  and  you  submit  an  estimate  for  $3,600. 
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Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  they  want  to  move  into  larger  quarters. 

Mr.  Pagb.  Where  is  this  court  now  located? 

Mr.  Newman.  On  Four-and-a-half  Street  below  the  courthouse, 
what  we  callthe  Citv  Hall,  near  Indiana  Avenue. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  present  quarters? 

Mr.  Newman.  They  are  very  crowded  and  the  judges  have  not 
sufficient  room. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  have  they  been  in  this  building? 

Mr.  Newman.  A  great  many  years,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Page.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  needing  more  room? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

WRITS  OF  LUNACr. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  234,  under  the  item  "Writs  of  lunacy,"  in  the 
text  you  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  limitation  on  the  employment  of 
an  alienist  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  par  annum  and  for  an  assistant 
alienist  at  $1,200  per  annum,  and  a  clerk  at  $1,000  per  annum;  two 
new  employments  and  one  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  statement 
which  I  had  the  District  alienist  prepare  on  this  subject.  I  think 
it  would  more  concisely  cover  the  item  than  any  general  statement 
I  could  make. 

Mr.  Page.  All  right. 

Mr.  Newman.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  District  alienist  to  the 
commissioners,  upon  which  we  partially  base  this  estimate : 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  15>  1915. 
Hon.  Oliver  P.  Newman, 

Presidenty  Board  of  Commissioners.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  for  your  consideration  my  first  annual  report 
as  alienist  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tt  may  be  interesting  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  position  is  somewhat  unique  and  does  not  exist, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  city  or  State  in  this  country.  It  would 
seem  that  the  necessity  for  this  office  occurred  when  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  April  12,  1904,  went  into  effect ;  this  act  permits  a  person  committed 
to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  remain  there  under  temporary 
confinement  for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  30  days,  when  they  are  brought 
into  court  and,  if  found  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  permanently  committed,  pend- 
ing their  recovery,  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  witnesses  summonized  in  these  cases  usually  have  not  seen  the  alleged 
lunatic  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  as  it  is  obvious  that  some  cases  may 
recover  during  this  time  it  was  deemed  essential  to  have  a  physician  skilled 
in  the  examination  of  mental  cases  to  visit  the  Government  Hospital,  examine 
the  patient,  and  report  to  the  court  the  present  mental  condition  of  the  patient 
who  is  being  tried. 

Realizing  this  condition  the  honorable  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appointed  Dr.  Presley  A.  Hunt  to  perform  these  services,  and  his 
compensation  for  several  years  was  charged  to  the  appropriation  of  "  Writs 
of  lunacy  "  and  amounted  to  about  $80  a  month.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunt, 
Dr.  B.  It.  Logie  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  during  Dr.  Logie's  term 
of  office  the  alienist  was  appropriated  for  at  $1,000  per  annum  in  the  District 
appropriation  bill  and  has  been  continued  in  each  successive  act  of  Congress 
making  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  August  18, 191 1,  the  honorable  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  official  order,  directed  the  District  alienist  to  make  examinations  and  sign 
certificates  for  the  temporary  commitment  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  of  insane  cases  under  observation  and  treatment  at  the  Washington 
asylum  and  jail;  and  on  April  15,  1914,  the  honorable  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  directed  the  alienist  to  examine  and  report  on  all  cases 
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submitted  to  him  by  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  will 
be  thus  seen  that  the  work  of  the  alienist  is  closely  associated  and  intimately 
relates  to  three  different  departments  of  the  District  government. 

The  report  of  the  work  performed  in  each  department  being  as  follows : 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  I  made  44  visits  to  St.  Elizabeths, 
examined  810  cases  during  these  visits,  and  made  a  report  concerning  their 
mental  condition  ft)  the  court.  During  the  year  I  appeared  in  court  on  42  days 
and  testified  concerning  the  mental  condition  of  the  patients  who  were  being 
tried. 

At  the  Washington  asylum  and  jail  during  the  same  period  I  examined  1,2S<3 
cases  in  the  psychapathic  ward  of  that  institution;  of  this  number  109  were 
found  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs,  597  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol,  and  580  were  found  to  be 
mental  cases. 

For  the  juvenile  court  25  cases  were  examined  during  the  year. 

This  makes  a  total  of  1,611  r»a.ses  examined. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  it  might  be  relevant  to  state  that  three  or  four  visits 
are  required  to  be  made  at  the  Washington  asylum  and  jail  each  week,  and 
that  from  one  to  three  hours  is  required  for  each  visit.  That  one  visit  is  made 
to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  each  week  and  requires  from  three 
to  four  hours  time  for  each  visit.  That  the  attendance  at  court,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  legal  hodidays  and  during  the  month  of  August,  is  required  each  week; 
and  from  one  to  three  hours  is  the  usual  time  consumed  in  the  hearing  of  these 
cases. 

The  juvenile  court  cases  require  from  one  to  three  hours  for  each  case. 

Again,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  while  all  of  fhese  cases  require 
mental  examination  and  special  study  of  a  highly  technical  character,  yet  the 
questions  involved  in  the  three  different  departments  are  decidedly  different 
and  require  different  forms  of  examination.  For  example,  the  work  at  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  person  is  sane  of  insane,  the  testimony  before  the  court  is  decidedly 
of  an  expert  character,  covering  the  whole  field  of  psychiatry,  and  subject  not 
only  to  examinations  by  the  court  and  attorneys,  but  to  cross-examination. 

The  work  at  the  Washington  asylum  and  jail  is  not  only  to  decide  the  que;-?-' 
tion  of  sanity  or  insanity,  but  the  disposition  of  the  case  along  sociological  lines 
as  well  as  the  treatment,*  medical  and  otherwise,  of  each  individual  case ;  in 
other  words,  the  patient  has  to  be  treated  so  as  to  best  promote  his  return  to 
health,  and  he  has  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  what  is  best  for  him  and  his 
family,  keeping  in  mind  the  protection  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  rule,  from  40  to  60  cases  are  examined 
at  eacli  visit. 

In  the  juvenile  court  work  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  is  seldom  the 
one  at  issue,  the  problem  submitted  being  one  of  delinquency  and  the  causa- 
tive factors  at  work  in  each  individual  case,  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
offender,  either  mental  or  physical,  or  whether  it  is  in  his  environment,  and  the 
problem  of  the  individual  care  and  treatment  must  be  outlined,  all  of  which  is 
at  length,  but  in  concise  form,  submitted  in  a  written  report  to  the  court. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  while  these  three  different  lines  of  work  are  com- 
bined in  one  at  the  present  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  yet  in  all  other 
cities  where  this  work  is  done,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  work  is  not  only 
done  by  three  separate  men,  but  each  one  of  these  men  have  one  or  two  assist- 
ants to  aid  them  in  the  work,  and  each  of  these  different  officers  are  paid  mere 
than  what  the  alienist  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  now  being  paid.  I  would 
therefore  urgently  recommend  for  your  consideration  that  the  compensation  of 
the  alienist  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  increased  to  $2,500  per  annum  and 
that  at  least  one  assistant,  who  shall  be  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  Percy  Htckltng,  M.  D. 

This  position  is  filled,  of  course,  by  a  doctor.  Up  to  this  time  it 
has  been  paying  $1,000  a  year,  but  that  is  entirely  too  little  compen- 
sation to  give  any  one,  particularly  one  who  must  have  the  technical 
training  and  business  ability  required  and  who  must  devote  as  much 
time  as  he  devotes  to  the  District. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  I  did  not  get  the  percentage  of  time  he  devoted  to  the 
District  business. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  were  1,611  cases  under  observation  during 
the  year,  and,  of  course,  his  time  is  devoted  at  more  or  less  irregular 
intervals.  He  goes  to  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital,  which  is  a 
District  institution  down  on  reservation  No.  13,  and  he  has  to  go  to 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  St.  Elizabeths.  Then 
he  has  to  handle  juvenile  court  cases. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  it  the  proposition  to  transfer  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  work  to  the  shoulders  of  the  assistant  alienist  and  thereby 
relieve  this  man? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  possibly  not  a  considerable  portion,  but 
some,  at  least.  At  the  present  time  he  does  all  of  that  work  and  he 
keeps  his  own  records.  He  wants  an  assistant,  and  we  think  he  ought 
to  have  one,  to  assist  him  in  the  technical  work. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  that  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  salary  for  the 
alienist  and  for  a  stenographer.  Did  he  also  request  oi  you  an 
assistant  alienist? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  $2,500  for  the  alienist  and  for 
one  assistant,  who  should  be  a  stenographer  and  typewriter.  We  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  to  give  him  $1,500  and  an  assistant  and  clerk. 
The  clerk  was  oi\r  idea  rather  than  his.  We  do  not  believe  that  an 
officer  who  does  not  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  District  ought  to  be 
paid  as  much  as  $2,500,  but  we  realize  that  there  is  more  work  there 
of  a  technical  character  than  one  man  should  be  expected  to  do  for 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  undertook  to  pay  for  it  by  fees  it  would  run 
away  up  yonder,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  have  never  made  any  study  of  what  it  would 
amount  to  under  those  circumstances ;  but,  as  a  general  proposition, 
I  think  straight  compensation  is  better  than  fee  compensation. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  1,611  cases  an  unusual  number  of  cases? 

Mr.  Nemman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Now,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  an 
alienist  must  necessarily  be  predicated  upon  his  technical  knowledge 
of  diseases  of  the  mind  and  at  the  same  time  upon  his  observation  of 
the  patient — that  is,  not  simply  superficial  observation,  but  a  continu- 
ous observation.  Of  course,  at  the  Washington  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane you  have  men  who  are  technically  trained  in  mental  diseases  in 
charge  of  that  institution? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  there  not  a  resident  physician  in  charge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  a  visiting  physician  and  a  resident  physi- 
cian, but  they  are  general  practitioners  and  surgeons.  Neither  is  an 
alienist. 

Mr.  Howard.  Now,  as  to  these  so-called  alienists,  we  lawyers  know 
all  about  them,  because  we  come  in  contact  with  them.  For  instance, 
I  can  take  any  man  and  have  a  certain  number  of  alienists  to  come 
in  and  say  that  he  is  as  crazy  as  a  June  bug,  and  then  the  other  side 
can  come  in  with  two  or  more  equally  reputable  physicians  or  alien- 
ists who  will  say  that  he  is  sane  as  Daniel  Webster  ever  was.     I  am 
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trying  to  get  at  these  two  jobs  here,  at  their  very  creation,  because 
they  will  be  perpetual  if  they  are  established.  Now,  over  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  the  Insane  there  are  certainly  men  who  are 
trained  alienists.  As  I  understand  this  general  statement,  you 
send  a  man  to  this  institution  for  30  days  of  observation ;  he  is  then 
brought  into  court  and  the  case  is  disposed  of  upon  the  theory  that 
he  is  either  permanently  mentally  unbalanced,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
confine  him,  or  that  he  has  recovered.  Now,  why  is  it  that  the  man 
•who  has  had  the  patient  under  direct  charge  for  this  probationary 
period  of  30  days  would  not  know  more  about  that  man's  mental 
condition  than  this  alienist  who  comes  out  there  and  observes  him 
for  a  few  minutes  three  or  four  times  during  his  detention  ?  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  man — and  I  am  speaking  now  from  nearly  20 
years'  experience — I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  observes  a 
man  who  is  mentally  unbalanced — that  is,  in  a  way  that  does  not 
appear  upon  the  surface,  like  a  paranoic  or  neurasthenic — can  tell 
anything  on  earth  of  value  about  that  man's  mental  condition  by 
simply  walking  in  and  looking  at  him  and  taking  his  temperature 
and  pulse. 

I  think  that  the  most  grievous  errors  that  have  ever  been  made  in 
this  world  have  been  made  by  following  the  advice  of  these  so-called 
alienists,  and  I  am  one  member  of  the  committee  who  believes  that 
you  are  not  going  to  get  an  assistant  alienist  who  is  also  a  stenog- 
rapher for  $1,200  a  year.  An  alienist  who  is  going  to  devote  his  time 
to  an  average  number  of  1,611  cases,  and  who  is  going  to  be  worth 
the  snap  of  your  finger  in  determining  the  actual  condition  of  a  man 
in  court — that  is,  as  to  his  sanity  or  insanity,  will  not  be  obtained  for 
that  amount.  I  am  speaking  now  of  cases  that  you  and  I  could  not 
walk  into  court  and  determine  ourselves ;  I  am  talking  about  the  hid- 
den symptoms  of  insanity.  There  are  two  classes  of  insane  patients, 
and  some  of  them  the  most  technical  alienists  can  not  discover  unless 
he  is  with  him  every  minute  of  time  until  he  has  one  of  these  out- 
breaks or  brainstorms.  I  for  one  do  not  think  that  the  creation  of 
these  jobs  will  be  of  much  value  to  anybody,  either  the  insane  people 
or  the  court  authorities. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  some  people  that  a  good 
attendant  in  an  insane  asylum,  and  having  charge  of  patients,  both 
male  and  female,  for  a  few  years,  can  come  nearer  the  truth  as  to 
their  mental  condition  than  all  the  alienists  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  say  it  requires  two  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  a  year  or  so,  and  probably  less  time.  A  good,  com- 
petent, honest,  and  conscientious  attendant  can  tell  in  a  short  time, 
and  he  can  tell  better  than  any  alienist  in  the  world.  I  live  just 
next  door  to  an  insane  asylum,  the  oldest  one  in  Minnesota,  and  I 
have  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  insane  asylums  as 
any  man  in  Minnesota,  and  that  is  my  experience,  having  gone 
through  with  several  of  those  State  investigations. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  is  an  increase  of  $2,700. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  Mr.  Howard  says,  we  have  had  worlds  of  expe- 
rience with  cases  in  which  high-priced  alienists  come  in  and  testify 
both  ways.  Then  if  an  attendant  who  has  scrutinized  that  person 
and  been  in  close  contact  with  him  for  six  months  or  a  year  testifies,  i 
would  take  the  attendant's  word  for  it,  because  they  are  usually 
right. 
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Mr.  Newman.  So  far  as  that  particular  situation  is  concerned,  our 
only  reason  for  asking  this  increase  and  for  these  additional  people 
is  because,  under  the  procedure  of  trial  and  commitment  which  we 
must  follow,  we  do  not  feel  that  one  man  at  $1,000  is  sufficient  to  give 
proper  protection. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  can  do  any  good  by 
examining  1,600  or  1,800  patients  casually  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Newman.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  our  system  operates 
fairly  well.  Of  course  an  insane  person  is  very  well  protected  by 
the  procedure  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  commit  him;  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  under  that  procedure  for  a  sane  per- 
son to  be  committed. 

Before  leaving  this  paragraph,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  juvenile 
court  work  which  this  officer  is  performing  may  not  be  strictly 
required  of  him  according  to  law;  that  is,  he  might  have  said,  "No; 
under  the  law  I  am  not  required  to  do  this  work."  But  it  is  very 
important  work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  he  has  done  it,  you  might 
say,  almost  voluntarily. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  C.  WOODWARD,  HEALTH  OFFICER, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  Doctor,  your  items  begin  on  page  207.  The  first  change 
made  in  the  existing  law  is  where  you  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
salary  of  clerk  from  $1,400  to  $1,600.  What  are  the  duties  of  this 
clerk,  and  in  what  office  is  he  employed  ? 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  CLERK. 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  clerk  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  corre- 
spondence and  files  of  the  department.  The  position  is  filled  by 
Mr.  Sumter  Phillips,  who  has  been  with  us  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  is  an  unusually  interested  and  industrious  worker,  but  I  think 
that,  quite  aside  from  his  own  ability,  which  has  increased  from 
experience,  he  is  entitled  to  some  increase  of  pay  by  reason  of  the 
heavier  responsibility  that  has  devolved  upon  him  owing  to  the 
increased  volume  of  work  that  passes  over  his  desk. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  has  the  position  been  held  by  the  present 
occupant? 

Dr.  Woodward.  He  has  held  his  present  position  since  September 
11, 1901.  His  salary  was  then  $1,200.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  $1,400 
on  July  1,  1909,  the  promotion  being  made  possible  by  certain  other 
changes  in  the  office  force. 

CLEBK    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  a  new  employment — one  clerk  at  $900. 

Dr.  Woodward.  The  object  of  the  additional  clerk  is  primarily 
to  relieve  the  chief  food  inspector  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  cleri- 
cal duties  that  devolve  on  him,  the  purpose  being  to  keep  the  chief 
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dfood  inspector  where  he  properly  bekaags — that  is.  in  the  field  look- 
ing after  the  work  of  his  inspectors  and  visiting  personally  tthe  'estab- 
lishments for  which  he  is  responsible.  He  has  at  the  present  time 
something  like  (L?600  establi  abluents  of  various  kinds  under  his  su- 
j>ervisian,  of  which  about  1*100  are  dairy  farms,  many  of  whicih  are 
scattered  in  adjoining  States.  That  neoessarQy  involves,  of  course, 
a  considerable  keeping  of  records.  By  reason  of  the  distribution  of 
the  dairy  farms  in  adjoining  States  there  is  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  correspondence.  While  we  haw  inspectors  in  the  field 
visiting  the  farms  and  reporting  on  them  yet  w  have  to  deal  by  m»fl 
with  many  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  is  now  doing  this  clerical  work  and  correspond- 
ence? 

Dr.  WoonwABn.  At  the  present  moment  a  food  inspector  is  de- 
tailed from  the  field,  dividing  his  time  between  the  clerical  work  of 
the  sanitary  inspection  service  and  the  food  inspection  service.  Ordi- 
narily that  work  will  be  done  by  Mr.  dn  Fief,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed as  a  clerk  at  $720.  and  who  divides  his  time  between  those 
two  inspection  services. 

Mr.  Tags:.  And  the  purpose  of  this  employment  is  to  relieve  the 
food  inspector  who  is  from  time  to  time  detailed  to  do  clerical  work? 

Dr.  WoonwAKD.  The  prime  object  is  to  relieve  the  chief  food  in- 
spector himself,  so  that  he  may  l>e  in  the  field,  where  be  ought  to  be, 
and  where  I  would  like  to  see  him  practically  all  the  time. 

ASSISTANT    CHIEF    FOOD    INHPBCTflB    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  in  spite  of  giving  him  this  additional  clerk, 
yon  ask  also  for  an  additional  assistant  chief  food  inspector. 

Dr.  Woqbwaedl  Yes,  sir.  The  food  service  is  not  supervised  with 
the  efficiency  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  should  be  supervised. 
The  present  salary  of  the  chief  food  inspector  does  not  enable  us  to 
get  a  thoroughly  competent  man  to  look  after  the  work.  My  desire 
is  that  we  provide  for  the  chief  food  inspector  a  salary  that  will 
enable  us  to  get  a  man  who  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  food  sanita- 
tion and  with  administrative  matters,  so  that  he  can  see  that  the  men 
who  are  working  for  him  are  performing  their  duties  properly,  and 
keep  in  touch  with  the  food  producers  and  vendors  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal.  Of  course  this  proposed  additional  $900  clerk  may  be  per- 
fectly able  to  do  the  ordinary  filing,  to  take  dictation,  and  to  do  work 
of  that  kind,  but  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  a  man  to  deal  with  the 
men  and  women  as  they  come  in  from  the  dairy  farms,  from  the  gro- 
cery stores,  lunch  rooms,  and  slaughter  houses  and  desire  to  discuss 
the  more  or  less  technical  questions  of  the  sanitation  of  f  ood  supplies. 

AfififfiTAKT    GHHSF    BANITAKY    rNSEECTOR    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  ask  for  an  assistant  chief  sanitarv  inspector  at 

*1.40Q. 

Dr.  Woodwakd.  The  assistant  chief  it  is  proposed  to  provide  in  the 
sanitary  service  is  the  man  who  relieves  our  chief  sanitary  inspector 
during  hig  periods  of  absenoe  and  who  is  assigned  to  special  duties 
that  the  average  sanitary  inspector  can  not  well  perform.  Take,  for 
instance,  one  work  that  he  does  rather  extensi  vely.  and  that  is  the 
examination  of  titles.    Much  of  our  work,  as  you  know,  depends  on 
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the  ownership  of  property,  and  when  a  notice  is  served  and  a  case 
taken  into  court  we  must  prepare  to  establish  in  court  the  matter  of 
ownership.  The  chief  sanitary  inspector  has  not  the  time  to  do  that, 
and  the  average  inspector  can  not  do  it  if  there  are  any  serious  ques- 
tions involved;  so  we  have  this  special  inspector  who  is  specially 
trained.  The  work  is  now  being  done  by  Mr.  Butts.  Mr.  Butts, 
being  a  lawyer,  is  able  to  do  the  work  very  satisfactorily.  Then, 
when  there  are  special  assignments  for  investigation,  such  as  we  had 
very  recently  in  connection  with  the  requirement  for  ventilation  of 
melting  pots  in  connection  with  typesetting  machines,  we  must  have 
an  inspector  able  to  do  the  work.  There  was  some  question  as  to* the 
necessity  of  ventilating  these  melting  pots,  and  to  answer  it  required 
not  only  an  examination  of  the  plants  involved,  but  also  an  exami- 
nation of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  matter,  so  that  we  could 
take  the  matter  up  on  a  proper  basis  with  those  responsible  for  the 
typesetting  establishments.  Work  of  that  kind  is  assigned  to  Mr. 
Butts,  and  he  performs  the  duties  of  the  chief  sanitary  inspector 
when  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  is  away  on  leave  or  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  the  creation  of  a  new  employment  entirely  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  No,  sir ;  that  is  simply  an  increase.  Mr.  Butts  is 
one  of  a  group  of  eight  sanitary  inspectors  at  $1,200,  and  you  will 
find  that  these  estimates  provide  for  a  reduction  to  seven.  The 
inspectors  are  in  the  next  group  there. 

Mr.  Page.  You  reduce  the  number  in  this  bill  to  seven  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  But  in  the  very  next  item  you  increase  the  number  at 
$1,000  each  from  two  to  three.  You  keep  the  employments  at  exactly 
the  same  number? 

Dr.  Woodward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  increase  of  two 
sanitary  inspectors,  but  this  provision  of  an  assistant  chief  sanitary 
inspectorship  is  in  the  nature  of  a  promotion,  recognizing  the  respon- 
sibility and  character  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Butts.  It  is  simply  a  pro- 
motion of  a  $1,200  man  to  a  $1,400  job.  Then,  we  ask  you  to  give  us 
two  additional  sanitary  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  conducting,  so 
far  as  two  inspectors  will  permit  us  to  conduct,  a  house-to-house 
inspection  service.  At  the  present  time  practically  all  of  our  sanitary 
inspection  work  is  done  on  the  basis  of  complaints.  A  man  annoyed 
by  a  bad  smell  or  a  crowing  rooster  reports  it  to  us,  and  an  investiga- 
tion is  made,  but  there  is  very  little  original  inspection  work  done. 
Practically  all  of  it  is  done  in  the  way  of  investigating  complaints. 
That  is  true  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  certain  registered  establish- 
ments. There  is,  of  course,  a  systematic  inspection  of  cemeteries  to 
see  that  the  records  are  properly  kept;  there  is  a  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  schoolhouses  every  three  months;  there  is  a  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  privies,  of  stables ;  and  so  far  as  possible  there  is  a  systematic 
inspection  made  of  the  houses  of  women  who  are  taking  in  family 
wash  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  we  are  unable  to  put  a  man  or  men 
into  this  group  of  alleys  or  that  and  have  them  cleaned  up.  We  are 
asking  for  two  additional  sanitary  inspectors  to  enable  us  to  under- 
take work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  sustaining  a  case  for  violation  of  the  sanitary 
laws  and  regulations  are  you  required  to  make  proof  of  ownership  or 
occupancy? 
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Dr.  Woodward.  In  many  cases  it  is  merely  a  question  of  proof  of 
occupancy,  but  in  other  cases  we  must  prove  ownership.  The  cases 
in  which  the  question  of  ownership  must  be  most  frequently  de- 
termined have  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the  weed  law.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  notices  for  violations  of  the  weed  law  have 
reference  to  unimproved  property  where  we  have  to  determine  the 
question  of  title,  there  being  no  occupant. 

Ordinarily,  of  course,  the  determination  is  relatively  easy.  It  is 
pimply  a  question  of  going  to  the  assessor's  records  and  ascertaining 
in  whose  name  the  property  is  assessed  and  going  to  the  office  of  the 
collector  of  taxes  and  finding  out  who  pays  the  taxes.  \ 

Mr.  Howard.  But  if  you  found  an  insanitary  condition  in  a  store 
or  a  place  occupied,  in  that  event  you  would  not  have  to  find  out 
who  owned  the  store  because  the  case  would  be  made  against  the 
occupant. 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes;  against  the  occupant.  There  are  other  cases 
however,  such  as  obstructed  sewers,  where  the  law  provides  that  the 
owner  or  occupant,  either  or  both  of  them,  shall  be  liable.  In  a  case 
of  that  kind  we  serve  notice  on  the  occupant  and  on  the  owner,  and 
if  they  can  not  get  together  and  do  the  work,  we  take  them  both 
into  court.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  the  court  invariably  holds  the 
owner. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  inspection  of  the  back 
yards  of  hotels  and  apartment  houses  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  So  far  as  we  can,  yes,  sir;  but  the  number  of  in- 
spectors available  for  that  work,  in  view  of  the  territory  they  have 
to  cover  and  these  special  assignments,  such  as  stables,  in  the  sum- 
mer time  for  weeds,  all  the  vear  for  smoke,  and  matters  of  that  kind, 

v  7 

does  not  allow  us  to  do  very  much.  That  allows  us  to  do  no  house 
work  that  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Howard.  May  I  ask  you  one  other  question  about  the  garbage 
contract  service.    That  is  directly  under  your  department,  is  it  not! 

Dr.  Woodward.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That 
is  under  the  engineer  commissioner. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  not  under  the  sanitary  department? 

Dr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howtard.  The  sanitary  department  has  no  supervision  what- 
ever over  garbage  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Absolutely  none,  except  as  garbage  may  be  scat- 
tered about  a  yard  or  a  private  alley  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  question  as  to  the  number  of  times  it  should  be 
removed,  the  character  of  garbage,  the  exposure  of  garbage  in  the 
District,  the  health  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  at  all? 

Dr.  Woodward.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  under  the  street-cleaning  department. 

Mr.  Howard.  Doctor,  may  I  ask  whether  or  not  that  is  an  unusual 
condition?  Is  it  not  the  practice  in  all  of  the  large  cities  for  the 
sanitary  department  to  have  direct  supervision  and  control  of  garb- 
age and  matters  of  that  character? 

Dr.  Woodward.  No;  I  should  say  the  tendency  is  the  other  way. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  It  is  under  the  street  department  of  all  large 
cities. 

24228—16 25 
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Dr.  Woodward.  Yes.  It  was  formerly  under  the  health  depart- 
ment, but  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  city  administration  to  place 
it  under  the  street  department  which  in  some  places  is  under  the 
engineer  department,  and  in  some  places  an  independent  office. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  sources  of  water  and  its  contamination  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  do  of  private  sources.  The  public  water  sup- 
ply is  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department  direct  and  not  at 
present  even  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  filtered  water,  officers  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, responsible  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  in  charge. 

SANITARY    INSPECTORS    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  sanitary-inspection  department  you  ask  for 
two  additional  employments  and  that  one  of  the  present  employees 
be  designated  as  assistant  chief  with  an  increase  of  salary  from 
$1,200  to  $1,400. 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  CHIEF  FOOD  INSPECTOR. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  we  come  to  the  food-inspection  branch  of  your 
work  and  you  ask  that  the  food  inspector's  salary  be  increased  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000. 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  should  the  chief  of  this  division  of  food  inspection 
receive  a  greater  salary  than  the  chief  of  the  division  of  sanitary  in- 
spection whose  salary  is  now  $1,800? 

Dr.  Woodward.  It  requires,  in  any  event,  a  greater  technical 
knowledge,  and  in  our  own  particular  case  where  we  are  conducting 
so  much  of  the  work  by  correspondence,  I  think  we  might  say  it  re- 
quires a  man  of  a  little  higher  degree  of  education  to  carry  on  the 
correspondence  to  the  best  advantage.  This  man  has  charge  of 
slaughter  houses,  markets,  bakeries,  restaurants,  dairy  farms,  dairies, 
and  all  establishments  of  that  kind.  Under  his  immediate  charge  is 
the  chemical  laboratory  in  which  foods  and  drugs  are  analyzed,  and 
he  has  charge  also  of  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  bacteriological  lab- 
oratory as  relates  to  the  food  supply. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  he  professionally ;  is  he  a  physician  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  really  satisfac- 
tory man  to  take  the  work.  The  present  man  is  simply  an  inspector 
who  was  assigned  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  he  a  graduate  from  any  university  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  He  is  a  high-school  graduate.  The  place  was 
vacant  for  some  time  and  a  thorough  canvass  was  made  of  the  situa- 
tion. A  gentleman  was  appointed  who  was  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  details  of  the  dairy  business  and  who  was  a  chemist, 
having  had  some  training  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  graduated  or  not.  However,  his  services  were  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory.  Looking  around  further  there  was  no  one 
in  the  field  at  all  desirable  or  that  seemed  to  me  desirable,  and  we 
simply  had  to  promote  this  present  man,  who  is  a  very  capable  files 
clerk  and  can  do  work  of  that  sort.    He  has  no  initiative  and  has  no 
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technical  knowledge  of  any  kind.  He  can  carry  out  orders  and  he 
is  faithful  and  patient.  My  own  intention  is.  if  I  am  in  a  position 
to  control  this  situation  and  these  appropriations  are  made,  to  reduce 
him  to  the  $1,400  work  as  an  assistant  chief  and  to  go  into  the  field 
and  get  the  best  man  we  can  for  chief.  I  think  the  best  man  we  can 
get  is  probably  a  graduate  of  a  dairy  school  or  possibly  a  graduate 
from  some  of  our  public-health  courses  in  the  present  universities. 
However,  $1,600  a  year  does  not  tempt  the  kind  of  man  we  ought 
to  have.  That  has  been  demonstrated  absolutely  by  experience  and 
is  not  merely  theory. 

Mr.  Howard.  Doctor,  I  presume  under  these  changes  you  contem- 
plate personal  inspection  of  the  outlying  dairies  and  have  been  so 
doing  for  years.    You  do  not  rely  upon  the  reports  of  the  dairymen  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Oh,  no;  we  have  six  dairy  inspectors,  all  of  whom 
are  veterinary  surgeons. 

Mr.  Howard.  About  how  often  are  those  dairies  inspected  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  They  would  average  about  two  and  a  half  times 
a  year,  all  of  them.  Some  would  be  inspected  more  frequently  and 
some  less  frequently,  but  taking  the  entire  number  that  would  be 
about  a  fair  average. 

DAIfcY  INSPECTION. 

[See  p.  395.] 

Mr.  Davis.  Can  you  state  concisely  what  such  an  inspection  con- 
sists of? 

Dr.  Woodward.  The  inspector  goes  on  the  farm  and  examines  the 
general  location  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
equipment  that  pertains  directly  to  the  milk  business,  the  cow  stable, 
and  the  dairy  house.  He  sees,  for  instance,  that  the  cow  stable  is 
properly  lighted,  ventilated,  and  drained,  and  is  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition and  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  space  for  the  cattle.  He  sees 
that  some  proper  provision  is  made  for  caring  for  the  milk  pails, 
the  strainer,  and  the  milk  cooler,  if  they  have  one,  and  for  cleaning 
those  articles,  away  from  the  dwelling  house.  He  sees  that  there  is 
a  proper  water  supply.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  he  will  examine 
the  cattle  himself,  going  right  through  the  herd  and  seeing  that 
they  are  sound  and  healthy,  so  far  as  a  mere  physical  examination 
will  permit.  If  there  is  any  condition  that  must  be  corrected,  and 
the  farm  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  proceed  by  ordinary 
criminal  process.  We  notify  the  man  to  correct  the  condition,  and 
if  he  does  not  we  take  him  into  court.  If  the  farm  happens  to  be  in 
some  other  jurisdiction  where  the  act,  of  course,  is  not  'technically 
of  a  criminal  nature,  we  notify  the  responsible  person  to  correct  the 
condition,  and  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  do  so  we  suspend  or 
revoke  his  permit. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  are  the  tuberculin  tests  of  cows  made  by  your 
department  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  make  no  tuberculin  tests.  As  a  rule,  our 
tuberculin  tests  are  made  either  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
or  by  or  under  authority  of  the  State  veterinarian,  in  the  State  where 
the  farm  is  located.  The  farmer  has  his  option.  He  can  either  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture,  asking  that  his  cattle  be  tested 
by  an  agent  of  that  bureau,  and  agreeing  to  the  slaughtering  under 
its  supervision  of  such  animals  as  may  react,  and  agreeing  further 
to  annual  retests.  The  bureau  has  done  such  work  for  some  years, 
somewhat,  I  think,  in  the  nature  of  a  study,  to  determine  what  can 
be  accomplished.  It,  of  course,  can  not  inspect  all  dairy  farms. 
Then  the  farmer  can  either  apply  to  his  State  veterinarian  for  a  test, 
or  apply  to  some  veterinarian  who  is  recognized  by  the  State  officers 
as  proficient. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  you  authorized  under  your  powers  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  for  the  sale  of  milk,  or  is  that  done  by  law 
and  fixed  by  statute  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  There  are  certain  limited  rules  and  regulations 
that  can  be  promulgated  by  us. 

Mr.  Howard.  Can  you  refuse  a  permit  to  sell  milk  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  any  dairyman  who  does  not  subject  his  cows  to  a 
tuberculin  test  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  can  as  to  any  new  dairyman,  and  we  are  pro- 
gressing to  the  point  where  we  can  keep  out  the  milk  from  any  dairy 
that  has  not  a  tuberculin  tested  herd.  The  issue  was  made  in  1910, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  require  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
all  herds  within  a  certain  period.  As  a  compromise  measure  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  a  regulation  whereby  the  cattle  in  all  dairy 
fyerds  coming  newly  into  the  milk  supply  business  for  the  District 
would  have  to  be  tested,  and  whereby  all  added  cattle  on  the  old 
farms  would  have  to  be  tested.  You  can  readily  see  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  cattle  now  that  have  not  been  tested. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  operation! 

Dr.  Woodward.  Since  November,  1910. 

Mr.  Howard.  So  that  every  dairyman  who  has  brought  in  new 
cattle  has  subjected  them  to  a  tuberculin  test? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes.  While  we  are  on  that  subject  I  might  say 
that  the  regulation  is  weak,  however,  in  that  it  does  not  require  re- 
tests.  The  one  test,  of  course,  is  some  protection,  although  we  will 
have  to  come  to  the  point  of  requiring  retests. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  percentage  of  the  milk  supply  of  Washington 
City  would  come  in  here  from  tuberculin-tested  cows  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Probably  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  possibly  more; 
that  is,  from  cows  that  have  been  tested  within  the  recognized  12 
months  period. 

Mr.  Howard.  Then  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  milk  supply  to  the 
people  here  is  not  tested  for  tubercle  bacilli? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes.  If  we  add  those  cattle  that  have  been  tested 
some  time  or  another  during  their  lives  I  should  say  probably  80 
per  cent  of  the  milk  supply  comes  from  tested  cattle ;  but  as  a  rule 
we  give  no  credit  to  a  tuberculin  test  unless  made  within  one  year. 
I  can  very  readily  get  figures  that  will  definitely  show  just  the  pro- 
portion of  tuberculin  tested  cows. 

Mr.  Page.  Insert  those  figures  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes. 

Note. — The  records  of  the  health  department  show  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  cattle  tested  within  one  year,  and  about  90  per  cent  at  some  time  in  their 
liveR. 
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Mr.  Howard.  When  your  inspector  goes  out  to  inspect  these  out- 
lying dairies,  does  he  make  any  inspection  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
cattle  themselves  to  see  whether  it  is  contaminated;  and  if  so,  how 
it  is  contaminated? 

Dr.  Woodward.  There  is  no  chemical  test  made  and  no  bacterio- 
logical test  made  of  the  drinking  water  for  the  cattle.  However,  he 
resorts  to  the  ordinary  way  of  seeing  that  the  water  looks  clean  and 
is  not  stagnant,  but  there  is  no  technical  test  made. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Howard,  I  think  that  is  covered  in  another  way, 
and  if  I  am  not  correct  the  doctor  will  correct  me.  The  department 
is  continually  taking  samples  from  the  dairies  which  distribute  milk 
in  the  District,  and  when  the  bacteriological  count  in  those  samples 
runs  up  and  shows  that  there  is  a  high  count  of  colon  bacilli  or  gen- 
eral bacteria 

Mr.  Howard.  Runs  up  to  500  or  1,000? 

Mr.  Newman.  Or  even  more  than  that.  If  we  find  something  of 
that  kind,  which  indicates  that  the  milk  is  being  produced  or  han- 
dled in  an  insanitary  way  at  some  stage  in  the  line,  an  inspector  is 
put  on  that  sample  and  runs  it  down  to  the  farm,  and  if  necessary 
an  examination  is  made. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  notice  that  health  officers  throughout  the  country 
have  stated  that  the  water  supply  of  dairy  cows  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances is  the  primary  cause  of  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
large  cities. 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  think  that  is  not  the  water  supply  of  the  cows, 
but  rather  the  water  supply  used  for  the  washing  of  utensils.  I  do 
not  refer  now  to  the  deliberate  leaving  of  a  little  water  in  the  utensil, 
but  to  the  pollution  of  the  utensil  by  rinsing  with  contaminated 
water.  With  respect  to  bacterial  count  of  our  milk,  it  should  be 
understood  at  present  that  our  hands  are  absolutely  tied,  and  milk 
that  certainly  contains  too  many  bacteria  and  bacteria  of  an  objec- 
tionable kind  is  freely  sold  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  now 
has  under  consideration  the  question  of  whether  the  police  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  proper  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  pure  food  law.  We  have  been 
proceeding  in  our  prosecutions  based  on  bacterial  counts  under  the 
Federal  pure-food  law.  ^  Under  the  Federal  pure-food  law  the  prose- 
cution must  be  brought  in  a  proper  court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  not  any  local  legislation  at  all? 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  have  local  legislation,  but  nothing  that  covers 
that  particular  point.  The  Federal  pure-food  law  superseded  our 
local  law  with  respect  to  that  feature  of  food  legislation. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  occurs  to  me  you  ought  to  have  all  possible  au- 
thority under  the  law  to  protect  people  against  the  most  important 
food  supply  they  get,  and  that  is  the  milk  supply. 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  most  of  these  dairy  farms  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Of  the  1.100,  probably  somewhat  over  1,000  are 
outside  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Howard.  A  great  many  of  them  are  in  Virginia. 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  inspect  those  farms  in  those  jurisdictions  by 
actually  sending  an  inspector  there? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes;  we  have  one  inspector  who  lives  at  Lees- 
burg  and  the  other  men  go  out  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  any  dairy  farm  is  situ- 
ated from  Washington? 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  now  recall  one  at  Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  there 
are  some  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  have  your  inspectors  go  up  there? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir ;  once  or  twice  a  year.  There  is  one  out* 
side  of  Philadelphia,  the  Wawa  farm,  sending  in  certified  milk,  and 
they  are  scattered  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  District  as  to  the 
sale  of  certified  milk? 

Dr.  Woodward.  There  is  no  provision  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Howard.  Any  man  who  wants  to,  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, can  brand  his  milk  certified,  and  the  public  has  no  more  pro* 
tection  in  buying  a  quart  of  certified  milk  than  they  have  in  buying 
a  quart  of  uncertified  milk,  except  the  reputation  of  the  dairyman 
or  distributor? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Th*.  only  protection  he  has  in  that  case  is  the 
grading  sheet  of  milk  which  the  health  department  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility sends  out  every  month.  In  that  grading  sheet  there  is 
summarized  the  healthfulness  of  the  cattle,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  dairy  farm,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dairy,  the  chemical 
examination  of  the  milk,  and  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
milk  during  the  preceding  six  months,  all  reduced  to  a  single  figure 
on  the  basis  of  100,  so  that  the  man  who  has  had  the  most  healthy 
cattle,  the  most  sanitary  dairy  farm,  the  most  sanitary  dairy,  whose 
milk  has  been  richest  in  nutriment,  who  has  had  the  lowest  number 
of  bacteria,  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list.  That  list  goes  out  every 
month,  covering  the  preceding:  six  months. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  published  in  the  newspapers,  so  that  the 
public  knows  about  it? 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  can  only  send  it  out  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy 
farms  furnishing  milk  to  the  city  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  stands  pretty  nearly  stationary.  Some  die 
and  some  come  in. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  the  theory  of  the  application  for  an  additional 
force  is  not  based  on  an  increase  of  the  number  of  farms  but  is  on 
account  of  greater  efficiency  iivyour  service? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes;  more  efficiency.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1914  there  were  1,236  farms  registered,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1,161. 

LABOBEB    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  Doctor,  you  ask  for  an  additional  laborer.  You  now 
have  one  at  $600,  and  you  ask  for  two. 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  desire  an  additional  laborer  at  $600  to  assist 
in  the  bacteriological  laboratory.  The  work  there,  of  course,  has 
grown.  We  are  trying  to  do  more  milk  work,  and  we  are  able  to 
do  more  since  we  got  an  automobile  last  year  and  can  collect  sam- 
ples more  satisfactorily.    The  general  service  rendered  by  the  bac- 
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teriological  laboratory  to  the  people  of  the  city  in  the  way  of 
examination  of  diphtheria  cultures,  sputum  from  suspected  tubercu- 
losis patients,  typhoid  specimens,  and  things  of  that  kind,  has  in- 
creased, so  that  this  laborer  is  intended  to  supplement  the  $720 
laborer  now  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory. 

CHAUFFEUR    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  top  of  the  next  page  you  ask  for  a  chauffeur 
at  $720  to  take  the  place  of  a  driver  at  $600. 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  salary,  I  think,  is  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral salary  of  chauffeurs  of  the  District,  and  our  particular  chauffeur 
has  unusually  hard  work,  inasmuch  as  he  commonly  reports  for  duty 
about  half  past  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  pick  up  our  milk 
inspector  and  go  with  him  for  the  collection  oi  samples  from  wagons 
making  the  early  morning  delivery.  It  is  in  view  of  the  hours  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  necessarily  has  to  do  more  technical 
work  driving  such  a  machine  than  in  currying  a  horse. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  POUNDMA8TER — ASSISTANT  POUNDM ASTER    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  pound*- 
master  from  $1,200  to  $1,400,  and  also  ask  that  he  be  given  an  assist- 
ant at  $720;  one  new  employment  and  one  increase  of  salary  under 
the  poundmaster. 

Dr.  Woodward.  The  salary  of  $1,400  was  the  salary  formerly 
paid  the  poundmaster,  Mr.  Einstein,  and  it  is  simply  desired  to  re^ 
store  it  to  the  salary  formerly  fixed.  The  position  is  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Rae,  who  is  doing  good  work.  The  office  of 
assistant  poundmaster  is  one  we  have  asked  for  a  number  of  times 
to  guard  against  any  technical  question  that  may  arise  with  respect 
to  the  impounding  of  dogs  during  the  absence  of  the  poundmaster 
for  any  reason.  If  the  poundmaster  happens  to  be  on  leave  or  is 
sick  we  commonly  detail  a  sanitary  inspector  to  take  charge  of  the 
pound,  because  none  of  the  laborers  is  at  all  fitted  for  the  work. 
There  is  a  grave  question  under  the  law,  which  says  that  the  pound- 
master  shall  impound  these  animals,  as  to  whether  when  the  work 
is  done  under  the  direction  of  a  sanitary  inspector  it  is  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  law.  That  question,  of  course,  is  apt  to  arise 
when  we  destroy  somebody's  dog  or  sell  it,  as  we  may  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Mc Andrews.  You  keep  the  dogs  a  certain  number  of  days? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Forty-eight  hours. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
salary  of  the  poundmaster  was  reduced  from  $1,400  to  $1,200? 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  do  not,  except  that  $1,200  was  the  salary  of 
the  poundmaster  for  a  great  many  years,  and  then  he  was  increased. 
Mr.  Einstein  had  been  in  the  service,  I  suppose,  28  or  30  years,  and 
the  increase  was  given  to  him  because  of  his  long  experience  and  in 
recognition  of  his  very  faithful  service.  When  he  died  the  reduc- 
tion was  made. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  SERVICE — PERSONAL  SERVICES. 

Mr.  Pace.  On  page  209  you  ask  that  we  omit  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  you  may  expend  under  this  appropriation  for  personal 
services.    I  think  you  always  ask  that. 
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Dr.  Woodward.  We  have  asked  it  for  a  number  of  years  but 
have  not  gotten  it.  We  have  to  draw  on  the  emergency  fund  on  that 
account,  because  it  is  simply  impossible  to  conduct  the  service  with 
that  $12,000  without  neglecting  the  duties  imposed  on  us  by  law  for 
the  safeguarding  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Page.  In  case  the  committee  should  decide  to  take  this  under 
consideration,  would  it  not  be  more  businesslike  for  you  to  suggest 
some  particular  amount  as  the  limitation?  Don't  you  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  limitation  ought  to  be  put  on  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  think  a  safe  limitation  would  be  the  gross  limi- 
tation provided  for  on  that  service.  We  can  not  exceed  that.  You 
will  find  that  we  commonly  turn  back  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
expenses  other  than  personal  services  a  certain  amount  01  money. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  increase  in  that  item  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000. 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  is  primarily  to  enable  us  to  do  more  efficient 
work  with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  cases  of  communicable  dis- 
ease in  the  District — tuberculosis  and  the  quarantinable  diseases, 
such  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment we  have  one  nurse  who  undertakes  to  visit  the  infected  houses. 
She  is  appointed  as  an  inspector,  but  her  qualifications  are  those 
of  a  trained  nurse.  She  undertakes  to  inspect  the  houses  in  which 
there  are  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  who  are  so  situated 
as  to  render  such  supervision  apparently  desirable,  to  see  that  they 
know  how  to  cafe  for  themselves  and  to  care  for  other  persons  who 
are  coming  in  contact  with  them.  One  nurse  is  utterly  insufficient 
for  that  work.  At  the  present  time  after  we  placard  a  house  in 
which  there  is  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  or  after  officially 
visiting  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  there  is 
no  visit  made  until  the  patients  have  recovered.  There  ought  to  be 
some  intermediate  visits  to  see  that  the  families  understand  what 
to  do,  but  with  the  present  sum  of  money,  with  that  $12,000  limita- 
tion, that  is  next  to  impossible.     That  amount  is  utterly  inadequate. 

Mr.  Si*emp.  How  much  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  exceeding 
that  limitation  of  $12,000  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Three  or  four  thousand  dollars  in  the  last  two 
years.  In  the  year  1913-14  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  the  emer- 
gency fund  for  the  suppression  of  communicable  diseases,  the  sup- 
pression of  which  was  required  by  law,  to  the  extent  of  $3,253.37,  and 
last  year  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  the  emergencv  found  to  the 
extent  of  $3,206.25. 

Mr.  Newman.  Does  the  care  of  the  two  lepers  we  have  affect  this 
item  ? 

.rDr.  Woodward.  It  affects  this  item  very  materially,  and  it  is  going 
to  affect  it  even  more  materially,  because  now  that  Early  is  prac- 
tically bedridden  and  unable  to  render  for  himself  the  services  he 
used  to  render,  we  are  making  arrangements  with  a  man  and  his 
daughter  down  at  the  leper  house.  They  will  be  segregated,  of  course, 
but  we  will  have  to  employ  them  to  take  care  of  Early.  We  will  pay 
one  $60  per  month  and  the  other  $25  per  month,  and  provide  a  house, 
fuel,  light,  and  food. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  man  in  the  District  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  in  the  District. 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  spread 
of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox, 
etc.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia :  Where  do  you  find  that  those  dis- 
eases originate,  or  in  what  portions  of  the  District,  as  bearing  upon 
our  alley  movement  here  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  do  not  connect  any  of  those  diseases  definitely 
with  the  alley  movement.  The  diseases  that  are  most  affected  by 
alley  conditions  appear  to  be  rather  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, such  as  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  such  as  diarrheal  diseases,  and  various  diseases  of  that  char- 
acter. When  it  comes  to  the  ordinary  communicable  diseases,  there 
is  not  any  marked  difference  so  far  as  localities  are  concerned,  but 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  pneu- 
monia, and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  are  more  prevalent  in  the 
alleys.    The  alleys  show  up  badly  in  respect  to  those  diseases. 

repairs  to  buildings. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  a  new  item  on  page  212,  "  For  repairs  to  build- 
ings occupied  by  health  department  on  reservation  13,  $2,500."  What 
particular  builaing  is  this  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  nothing  of  that  item. 
I  think  it  has  gotten  in  through  inadvertance  in  some  way,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  must  be  a  duplicate  of  the  item  on  page  219  cover- 
ing the  District  crematory. 

Col.  Kutz.  In  connection  with  that  item,  I  think  there  is  a  dupli- 
cation, although  the  two  items  do  not  cover  quite  the  same  details. 
The  municipal  architect  is  responsible  for  the  item  at  the  top  of 
page  212.  He  asked  $100  for  minor  repairs  to  the  leper  house ;  $500 
for  plumbing,  replacing  the  present  decayed  wooden  porches  with 
cement,  and  minor  repairs  to  the  smallpox  hospital;  $800  for  over- 
hauling heating  plant,  and  minor  repairs  at  the  quarantine  station; 
$1,000  for  cement  bases  for  columns,  cement  porches,  and  minor  re- 
pairs at  the  crematory,  and  $100  for  minor  repairs  to  the  disinfect- 
ing plant,  making  a  total  of  $2,500.  The  item  on  page  219  is  a 
duplication. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  consider  the  item  on  page  212  in  connection 
with  the  details  that  you  have  just  read  into  the  record  and  strike 
out  the  estimate  submitted  on  page  219. 

incinerator  for  smallpox  hospital. 

The  next  item  is,  "  For  refuse  incinerator  for  the  smallpox  hospi- 
tal and  the  quarantine  station,  $500." 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  will  provide  only  one  refuse  incinerator,  and 
we  would  hardly  care  to  use  one  for  both  establishments.  The  quar- 
antine station  is  a  building  probably  1,000  feet  away  from  the  small- 
pox hospital.  It  is  a  building  to  which  persons  are  taken  who  are 
suspected  of  having  smallpox  or  who  are  in  the  incubation  period, 
having  been  exposed  to  it,  but  at  a  time  when  we  can  not  tell  whether 
they  have  smallpox  or  not.  For  that  reason  we  separate  the  two 
institutions  as  much  as  possible.  At  both  institutions,  particularly  at 
the  smallpox  hospital,  there   is  difficulty  in   disposing  of  refuse, 
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garbage  particularly,  and  anything  else  from  the  wards.  At  the 
present  time  such  materials  are  disinfected,  carried  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  put  in  a  dump  hole.  This  ap- 
propriation is  to  provide  a  furnace  where  material  of  that  kind  can 
be  disposed  of.  It  is  more  important  than  ever  before  to  have  such 
a  furnace,  for  the  advance  01  the  improvements  on  the  Anacostia 
River  will  do  away  with  the  marshy  land  on  which  we  have  been 
able  to  make  these  burials  of  refuse.  It  might  be  possible  that  with 
the  incinerator  at  the  smallpox  hospital  we  could  take  the  material 
over  from  the  other  institution,  but  that  would  not  be  desirable.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  an  incinerator  at  each  institution. 

Mr.  Page.  This  estimate  covers  the  cost  of  one  incinerator,  does 
it  not? 

Dr-  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  estimate  submitted  to  the  commissioners  by  the 
health  officer  was  for  two  incinerators,  one  for  each  building,  but  we 
cut  it  down  to  one,  thinking  that  one  might  be  sufficient  with  which 
to  make  a  start  and  that  for  the  present  we  could  make  it  serve  the 
purposes  of  two. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LOTS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  item  on  page  213  for  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  drainage  of  lots  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  etc.,  your  estimate  is  $1,500,  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
current  appropriation.  I  notice  that  of  an  appropriation  of  $1,500 
for  1915  you  expended  only  $143.89.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
current  appropriation  ?  What  is  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  ap- 
propriation at  this  amount  when  apparently  so  small  an  amount  is 
expended. 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  appropriation  in  that  amount  accomplishes 
a  very  great  amount  of  good  through  its  deterent  influence.  With 
that  appropriation,  if  there  is  a  nuisance  to  be  abated,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  a  privy  to  be  abolished  and  sewer  and  water  connec- 
tions to  be  made,  we  can  do  the  work  under  the  assessment  system 
and  collect  the  cost  by  assessment  against  the  property.  By  having 
this  $1,500  available  for  such  work  when  we  send  a  notice  to  a  resi- 
dent that  he  must  make  connections  with  the  sewer-and-water  sys- 
tem he  realizes  that  there  is  something  behind  it.  If  he  does  the 
work,  we  have  to  make  no  expenditure.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Page.  Ordinarily,  they  have  done  the  work? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily,  they  have  done  the  work. 
Sometimes  we  have  spent  from  $800  to  $1,000  a  year,  but  at  practi- 
cally all  times  there  are  notices  pending  that  would  require  $1,500 
to  enforce.  That  happens  through  the  continual  extension  of  sewer 
and  water  mains  to  the  suburbs,  where  privies  have  been  in  use  and 
which  must  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Page.  Insert  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  present 
condition  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  will  do  so. 

Note. — From  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  there  had  been 
expended,  prior  to  January  10,  1916,  $191.70. 
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.MAINTENANCE  OF  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  item  on  page  215,  for  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  current  appropriation  is  $3,335,  and  you  are  asking  $1,000.  This 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  current  law,  I 
believe? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  The  appropriation  in  the  current  law 
provides  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  new  apparatus  and  a 
specific  appropriation  for  replacements.  There  was  also  a  specific 
appropriation  for  maintaining  it  and  keeping  it  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Page.  This  had  been  previously  cared  for  under  the  appro- 
priation for  contingent  expenses  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir;  in  so  far  as  it  was  cared  for  at  all.  We 
had  been  unable  to  spend  much  money  on  the  laboratory  in  that  way ; 
but  now,  with  our  assistant  *  chemist  and  with  the  laborer  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  and  with  this  new  apparatus,  we  are  doing  more 
and  better  work. 

INSPECTION  OF  DAIRIES. 

[See  p.  387.] 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  is  for  necessary  expenses  of  inspection  of  dairy 
farms.  You  ask  to  eliminate  the  language,  "  in  charge  of  contagious- 
disease  service." 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  is  simply  to  unify  the  system  of  official 
designations  in  the  health  department.  We  have  a  chief  sanitary 
inspector  and  a  chief  food  inspector.  It  would  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme  to  have  a  chief  medical  inspector.  This  offi- 
cer not  only  has  charge  of  the  contagious-disease  service  but  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  disinfecting  service,  and  he  also  has  charge  of  the 
public  crematorium. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  person  performing,  the  duties 
of  chief  medical  inspector? 

Dr.  Woodward.  He  has  a  varying  salary,  ordinarily  receiving  $6 

per  day. 

Mr.  Page.  The  insertion  of  this  word  "  chief  "  would  immediately 
put  him  on  a  par  with  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  and  the  chief  food 
inspector,  and  his  salary  would  be  put  at  the  same  amount,  or  $1,800? 

Dr.  Woodward.  If  anything,  he  is  getting  more  than  that  now. 
His  income,  by  reason  of  the  service  he  renders,  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,200  or  $2,400  a  year.  He  is  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis, 
with  compensation  commonly  amounting  to  $6  per  day;  he  is  paid 
$4.50  a  day  out  of  the  contagious-diseases  appropriation,  $1  from  the 
disinfecting  appropriation*,  and  50  cents  from  the  public-crematorium 
appropriation,  as  he  also  perforins  work  at  the  public  crematorium. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  horse  vehicle 
by-  each  at  not  to  exceed  $20  per  month,  or  a  motor  vehicle  at  not  to 
exceed  $25  per  month.  You  insert  that  in  order  to  make  all  these 
items  uniform? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 
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ALTERATIONS  AT  POUND  AND  STABLE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  220,  as  follows : 

For  alterations  at  the  j)ound  and  stable  to  provide  accommodations  for  motor 
vehicles,"  including  heating  apparatus  and  other  necessary  equipment,  $2,000, 
and  for  paving  the  inclosure  occupied  by  the  pound  and  stable,  $500 :  Provided, 
That  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  a  metal  folding  shutter  for  the  wagon  shed 
at  the  pound,  provided  by  the  District  appropriation  act  approved  July  twenty- 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  is  reappropriated  and  made  available  for 
said  alterations  and  paving,  said  $1,000  thus  reappropriated  to  be  and  constitute 
a  part  of  the  $2,000  aforesaid ;  in  all,  $1,500. 

In  other  words,  this  is  an  increase  over  the  appropriation  of  $1,000 
in  the  current  law.  It  is  an  increase  of  $1,500  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  same  work. 

Dr.  Woodward.  Not  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  was  not  this  appropriation  of  $1,000  we  made  in 
the  current  law  for  the  metal  folding  shutter  expended  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  The  construction  of  this  metal  folding  shutter 
would  have  served  no  useful  purpose  in  connection  with  the  altera- 
tions necessary  to  convert  the  wagon  shed  into  accommodations  for 
automobiles,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to 
expend  it  at  all,  but  to  ask  that  enough  be  appropriated  to  put  the 
wagon  shed  in  the  way  of  being  converted  into  a  proper  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  present  automobile,  and  for  such  others  as 
may  be  provided.  We  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  do  that,  if  we  are 
to  ultimately  have  automobiles  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  an  automobile  in  that  service? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  FOR  POUND  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  For  purchase  of  one  motor  wagon  for 
use  in  the  pound  service,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  $1,500,  and  for 
maintaining  and  operating  the  same  and  keeping  it  in  good  order, 
$500;  in  all,  $2,000?' 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  is  to  replace  the  present  dog  wagon.  That 
is  a  very  desirable  expenditure,  in  view  of  the  distance  the  dog  wagon 
has  to  go,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  time  of  year  it  is  most 
active — that  is,  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  early  fall. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  much  traffic  do  you  have  in  dogs? 

Dr.  Woodward.  At  the  pound? 

Mr-  Davis.  Yes. 

Dr.  Woodward.  A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  have  licensed  every 
year  about  12,000  dogs%  but  the  number  has  fallen,  and  last  year  we 
had  only  8,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1915  we  impounded  altogether 
of  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  other  animals,  7,648. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  dogs  and  cats? 

Dr.  Woodward.  There  passed  through  the  pound  last  year  3,210 
dogs,  4,430  cats,  and  8  horses.  Of  the  dogs,  1,733  were  captured 
while  running  at  large  in  violation  of  law,  and  the  remainder  wero 
turned  over  by  owners  or  persons  having  custody  of  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  were  killed? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Of  the  dogs,  2,668  were  killed. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  capture  a  man's  dog,  and  he  goes  there  to  claim 
him,  what  do  you  charge? 
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Dr.  Woodward.  We  charge  $2. 

Mr.  Davis.  Regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  dog? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  If  the  owners  fail  to  call  for  them  after  a  speci- 
fied time,  they  are  disposed  of? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  law  we  sell  them.  During  last 
year  we  sold  130  dogs. 

Mr.  Mc An drews.  Are  you  paid  for  them? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  are  sold  to  private  per- 
sons, and,  of  course,  the  minimum  price  is  bound  to  be  $2. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  cats  did  you  have  in  the  pound  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  Last  year  4,430. 

Mr.  Page.  Doctor,  how  many  horses  would  this  motor  wagon 
replace  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  would  replace  two  horses. 

MOTOR  AMBULANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  one  motor  ambulance,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $2,500,  and  for  equipping,  maintaining,  and  operating  the 
same  and  keeping  it  in  good  order,  $600;  in  all,  $3,100.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  vehicle? 

Dr.  Woodward.  That  is  the  vehicle  that  transfers  to  the  hospital 
cases  of  minor  contagious  diseases,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
or  any  other  case  of  that  type,  in  which  the  patient  has  to  be  removed 
from  his  home  to  the  isolation  wards  at  Providence  or  Garfield 
Hospitals. 

Mr.  Page.  How  is  that  done  now  ? 

Dr.  Woodward.  We  have  two  ambulances  and  two  horses.  Com- 
monly we  use  one  ambulance,  holding  the  other  one  in  reserve  against 

accidents. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Could  you  not  telephone  the  hospital  and  have  them 
send  for  the  patient?  ; 

Dr.  Woodward.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  either  of  those  hospitals 
runs  an  ambulance  service ;  and  in  any  event,  these  cases  of  communi- 
cable disease  could  not  be  transported  in  an  ordinary  ambulance. 

Col.  Kutz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  the 
first  item  on  page  220.  Commissioner  Brownlow  and  I  made  a  visit 
to  the  pound  several  months  ago  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  estimates,  and  we  became  convinced  that  the  installation  of  a 
metal  folding  shutter  at  $1,000  would  not  give  the  facilities  that  we 
should  have  at  that  place.  We  felt  that  the  commissioners  had  made 
a  mistake  in  asking  for  such  a  makeshift  arrangement  last  year,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  personal  inspection  this  new  estimate  is  submitted. 

sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  with  reference  to  interest  and  sinking 
fund.     I  presume  you  will  not  seriously  ask  for  this  new  language 

now. 
Mr.  Newman.  We  submitted  that  on  the  assumption  that  the 

half-and-half  plan  was  in  operation. 

Mr.  Paoe.  We  will  take  that  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
what  may  be  done  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 
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EMERGENCY  FUND. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  the  emergency  fund.  The  current 
appropriation  is  $8,000  and  you  ask  for  $8,000.  There  was  an  un- 
expended balance  of  $3,878.98  in  the  1915  appropriation. 

Mr.  Newman.  Of  course,  the  purposes  for  which  that  may  be  used 
are  very  much  restricted,  and  there  is  that  balance  dimply  because 
those  purposes  did  not  arise  to  the  extent  of  $8,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Can  you  give  us  the  expenditures  out  of  this  appropri- 
ation, which  has  been  uniform  since  1906,  and  also  the  unexpended 
balance  over  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  it  follows: 

Statement  of  Expenditures   from   Appropriation   "  Emergency   Fund  "  for 

Fiscal  Years  1906-1915. 

Fiscal  year  1906. 
Appropriation 1 $8, 000. 00 

expenditures. 

Health  department:  For  services  and  supplies 
required  for  disinfecting  purposes  and  the 
prevention  and  spread  of  contagious  diseases : 

Services $3, 442.  25 

Supplies 1, 150. 68 

$4,  592.  93 

Trees  and  parking:  Amount  required  for  clearing  city 
streets   of   tree   limbs   nnd   removing   dangerous    trees 

damaged  by  storm  of  June  9,  1906 802.  72 

Roping  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  Sixth  Street  to  Jack- 
son Place  with  steel  cable  on  the  occasion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's return  to  Washington  on  Sept.  30,  1905 81.  65 

Emergency  repairs: 

Repairing  retaining  wall  on  canal  road 
between  Aqueduct  Bridge  and  Foxhall 
Road — 

Labor $752. 13 

Material 270. 18 

1,022.31 

Elimination  of  dangerams  condition  of  roadway,  Cathe- 
dral Avenue  and  Connecticut  Avenue — 

Labor  and  material 53.28 

Filling  in  dangerous  excavation  in  front  of  the  Hyde 

Public  School 18.  00 

Total  expenditures 6,570.89 

Unexpended  balance 1,429.11 

Fiscal  year  1907. 
Appropriation 8, 000. 00 

expenditures. 
Emergency  repairs: 

Post  and  rail  fence  east  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge 19. 50 

Repair  of  retaining  wall  on  M  Street 4.00 

Removing  refuse  from  Market  Space 43.00 

Trees  and  parking:  Amount  required  for  clearing  city 
streets  of  tree  limbs  and  removing  dangerous  trees 
damaged  by  storm  of  May  27,  1907 318.  54 

Total  expenditures 385. 04 

Total    expenditures 385.04 

Unexpended   balance 7,614.96 
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Fiscal  year  1908. 
Appropriation $8, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Health  department: 

For  personal  service  in  the  contagious-diseases  service.  $1, 034. 00 
Extra  pound  service  on  account  of  the  appearance  of 
rabies  among  dogs  in  the  District — 

Personal  services $644.  50 

Team  hire 450. 25 

Miscellaneous 510.  85 

1,005.60 

Emergency  repairs :  Repairing  retaining  wall  on 

Canal   Road   between   Aqueduct   Bridge   and 
Foxhall  Road — 

Labor 232.43 

Material 1,  026. 95 

1,259.88 

Total  expenditures _: 3,898.08 

Unexpended  balance 4, 101. 02 

Fiscal  year  1909. 
Appropriation $8, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Health  department: 

Extra  pound  service  on  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  rabies  among  dogs  in  the 
District — 

Personal  services $1, 911. 00 

Team  hire 1,  652. 25 

Miscellaneous 229. 40 

$3,  792.  65 

Oiling   pools   in   the   vicinity    of   the   bathing  beach 

to  exterminate  mosquitoes 54.40 

Electrical  department:  Replacing  wire  in  police 
and  fire-alarm  telephone  system  destroyed  by 
storm — 

Labor $573.04 

Material 2, 043. 14 

2,616.18 

Emergency  repairs:  Repairing  retaining  wall  on 

Canal  Road  between  Aqueduct  Bridge  and  Fox- 
hall  Road — 

Labor 842.81 

Material 156.  63 

999.44 

Total  expenditures .__    7,  462. 67 

Unexpended   balance 537. 33 

Fiscal  year  1910. 
Appropriation $8, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Postage $1,  000. 00 

Health  Department:  For  services  and  supplies  required 
for  disinfecting  purposes  and  the  prevention  and  spread 
of  contagious  diseases —  * 

Services $672.  56 

Supplies 993. 10 

1,665.66 
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Emergency  repairs:   Repairing  retaining  wall   on  Canal 
Road  near  College  Pond — 

Labor $55. 25 

Material 2. 40 

$57.65 

Total   expenditures $2,723.31 

Unexpended  balance 5, 276. 


Fiscal  year  1911. 
Appropriation $8,  000.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Health  department : 

For  services  and  supplies  required  for  disinfecting 
purposes  and  the  prevention  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases — 

Services $236. 15 

Supplies___, 269.62 

$505.77 

For  labor  required  for  filling  in  two  stagnant  pools 

on  the  south  side  of  the  Anacostia  River  Bridge 57. 12 

$562.89 

Unexpended   balance 7, 437. 11 

Fiscal  year  1912. 

Appropriation $8, 000. 00 

No  expenditures. 

Fiscal  year  1913. 

Appropriation $8,000.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Health   department:   For   personal   services   in   the   con- 
tagious disease  and  disinfecting  service $2,  512.  25 

Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Children :  Repairs  to 
heating  plant — 

Labor $261. 00 

Material 383.  50 

644.50 

Bathing  beach:  Repair  of  damage  to  buildings  caused  by 
storm : 

Labor $368.  81 

Material 485. 61 

854. 42 

Removing  dangerous  wall  of  old  ice  house  foot  of  Tenth 

Street  SW. :  Labor 29. 46 

Total   expenditures 4,040.63 

Unexpended  balance 3,959.37 

Fiscal  year  1914. 
Appropriation $8, 000. 00 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm :  Repair  and  reconstruction 
of  110-foot  radial  chimney  for  heating  and  power  plant  : 

Labor $252.50 

Material 55.  35 

Contractors * 1,  937.  87 

$2, 245. 72 
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Pish  wharves:  Repairs  immediately  necessary  to  correct 
unsafe  condition : 

Labor $4.87 

Material 101. 50 

$106. 37 

Health  department:  For  services  and  supplies  required 
for  disinfecting  purposes  and  the  prevention  and  spread 
of  contagious  diseases : 

Services 3, 405.  80 

Supplies 110.01 

3,515.81 

Total  expenditures $5,  867.  90 

Unexpended  balance 2, 132. 10 

Fiscal  year  1915. 
Appropriation $8, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Health  department : 

For  personal  services  In  the  contagious  disease  service-  $2, 996. 00 
For  expenditures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  among  cattle  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 496.  82 

Supreme  Court:  For  pay  of  witnesses  and  the  printing 

of  briefs  and  forms 628.  20 

Total  expenditures 4, 121. 02 

Unexpended   balance 3, 878. 98 

SUPPORT   OF   CONVICTS. 

[See  p.  357.] 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  support  of  convicts,  under  courts 
and  prisons.  The  current  appropriation  is  $90,000  and  you  ask  for 
$165,000.  There-was  a  deficiency  in  1915  of  $47,000  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $70,000.    Why  this  very  large  increase  in  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  an  estimate  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
based  on  the  anticipated  number  of  prisoners.  There  was  a  deficiency 
in  1915. 

Mr.  Page.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  $47,000  and  an  appropriation 
of  $70,000,  which  makes  a  total  of  $117,000  in  that  year.  Can  you 
now  tell  me  the  condition  of  the  current  appropriation  of  $90,000  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No;  we  never  have  any  information  about  that.  Wfe 
do  not  touch  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  one  of  the  appropriations  that  is  for  an  inde- 
terminable amount,  and  whatever  is  expended  is  collectible  through 
a  deficiency,  of  course.  There  has  been  a  deficiency  every  year,  you 
will  notice. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  arrangement  between  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  the  care  of  these  con- 
victs ?    A  great  many  of  them  are  at  Atlanta  in  the  prison  there. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  except  to 
pay  for  them. 

24228—16 26 
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Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  pay  it  all?  Do  you  pay  all  the  upkeep  of 
Tour  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  they  credit  you  with  any  value  for  their  services 
on  construction  work? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  visited  the  prison  in  Atlanta  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  a  system  that 
was  in  vogue  here  for  years  the  Department  of  Justice  in  its  build- 
ing program  credited  to  a  day's  work  a  certain  amount  on  construc- 
tion, I  think  it  was  $1  or  65  cents.  Did  they  credit  back  to  the 
District  anything  for  those  services? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  care  and  transportation  of  the  convicts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  paid  entirely  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  no  part  of  it  borne  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  any  other  department  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No;  except  that  these  amounts  are  paid  from  our 
half-and-half  fund. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Newman.  In  determining  the  rate  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  gave  any  consideration  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  prisoners 
l>r  not.    They  simply  charge  us  a  certain  rate. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  prisoners  is  a  stipu- 
lated amount  per  diem,  but  they  use  the  convicts  for  construction  pur- 
poses, and  under  a  contract  made  by  the  former  Attorney  General, 
which  I  think  has  been  abrogated  by  subsequent  action  of  Congress, 
the  architects  who  were  paid  upon  a  10  per  cent  basis,  as  I  recollect, 
on  the  cost  of  construction  got  a  credit  of  65  cents,  or  $1  per  day 
for  each  convict  working  on  construction,  and  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Beall  of  Texas,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  that  an  enormous  and 
outrageous  sum  had  been  paid  to  a  firm  known  as  Eames  &  Young, 
of  St.  Louis,  for  the  construction  of  the  Atlanta  Prison  on  that 
basis,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  whether  or  not  they  gave  you 
&ny  credit  for  that  work,  but  under  the  half-and-half  plan  I  can 
see  that  they  probably  would  not. 


Monday,  January  10,  1916. 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  M.  KOBER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  BOARD 
OF  CHARITIES,  AND  MR.  GEORGE  S.  WILSON,  SECEETAET. 

BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  243  we  have  the  estimates  for  charities  and 
corrections,  and  we  will  hear  the  Board  of  Charities.  The  first  item 
is  an  increase  in  th#  salary  of  a  clerk  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Kober,  the  vice  president  of  the 
board,  is  here  and  asked  me  to  take  up  the  details  with  you.    I  will 
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take  the  privilege  of  asking  Dr.  Kober  to  speak  about  matters  of 
policy. 

PAY   OF   CLERK. 

The  first  item  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  a  clerk  from  $1,200  to 
$1,500.  As  the  executive  officer  I  would  like  to  urge  that  on  you 
pretty  strongly.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  as  we  go  through 
these  estimates. you  will  find  we  have  asked  for  very  few  increases  of 
compensation  except  for  the  very  low  paid  people;  I  mean  people 
getting  $600  and  $700  a  year  or  less.  We  have  asked  for  only  a  very 
few  increases  in  the  higher  places.  This  man  is  a  man  who  is  in 
charge  of  our  entire  department  in  my  absence.  You  will  recall  the 
fact  that  we  are  more  or  less  responsible  under  the  commissioners 
for  about  $1,300,000  a  year,  and  that  is  a  pretty  big  sum.  We  have 
had  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  man.  We  have  had  four 
different  men  in  this  position  since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Page.  In  what  length  of  time,  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  14  years.  All  of  them  have  left  to  get  better 
places.  The  man  has  to  be  a  physician.  Last  year  he  handled 
13,587  applications  for  hospital  treatment  alone,  and  he  handles  all 
the  applications,  in  the  first  instance,  that  come  into  the  office,  and 
all  the  work  for  which  you  appropriate  under  our  department,  and 
I  feel  he  is  very  much  entitled  to  a  better  compensation. 

Mr.  Page.  I  understood  you  to  say  he  must  be  a  physician  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  must  be  a  physician,  absolutely ;  yes. 

INSPECTOR    (NEW). 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  one  inspector  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  an  increase  of  one  in  the  number  of  the 
higher  grade  which  we  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  had  no 
increase  there  since  1912,  and  in  the  meantime  the  number  of  in- 
vestigations  of  applications  have  increased  from  9,386  to  13,587  hi 
indigent  patients.  The  last  investigator  you  authorized  was  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  investigation  of  the  nonresident  insane  and  has 
been  always,  so  used.  We  feel  an  additional  member  of  that  force 
would  more  than  save  the  compensation,  because  there  are  many 
people  going  into  the  institutions  now,  the  circumstances  of  whose 
ability  to  pay  tve  are  absolutely  unable  to  examine  owing  to  lack 
of  inspectors. 

DRIVERS. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  head  of  drivers  you  ask  for  one  who  shall  be 
designated  as  foreman  of  the  stable  and  receive  a  salary  of  $900. 
That  is  an  increase  of  salary  for  the  man  now  employed? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  to  make  him  a  foreman. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  for  the  other  three  from 
$720  to  $840. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  commissioners' 
policy,  which  we  hope  you  will  approve,  of  making  the  salary  of 
these  lower-paid  people  uniform.  I  think  the  commissioners  have 
recommended  for  all  the  drivers  $840. 

Mr.  Newman.  All  of  these  men  are  practically  drivers  of  patrol 
wagons. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  they  are  technically  known  as  ambulance 
drivers.    It  is  12  hours  a  day  work. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  will  probably  recall  that  you  did  increase 
patrol-wagon  drivers  from  $720  to  $840  last  year,  and  I  assume 
this  was  overlooked  because  it  was  in  this  out  of  the  way  place  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  The  service  of  these  men  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
driver  of  a  patrol  wagon  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  they  are  on  duty  12  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  two  shifts  have  to  be  on  duty  24  hours. 

MOTOR   AMBULANCES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
three  motor  ambulances. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  estimated  about  the  same 
amount  as  we  did  in  the  past  and  have  given  the  details.  We  feel 
that  the  cost  at  least  will  not  be  any  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
the  horse-drawn  vehicles.  I  do  not  insist,  because  I  think  we  have 
not  had  experience  enough  to  absolutely  say  for  certain  whether  in 
the  long  run  the  service  will  be  slightly  more  expensive  or  slightly 
less  expensive.    I  hope  it  will  be  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Five  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  10  horses. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  you  contemplate  that  three  motor-driven  vehi- 
cles will  take  the  place  of  those  five  vehicles? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  you  have  also  taken  into  consideration  the 
greater  amount  of  work  that  can  be  performed  by  three  motor- 
driven  vehicles  as  compared  with  five  horse-drawn  vehicles,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have,  sir;  and  the  work  is  increasing  all  the 
time,  and  we  particularly  urge  it  more  than  anything  else  because 
of  efficiency  in  this  particular  service  which  comes  next  in  urgency, 
I  believe,  to  the  fire  department,  even  more  urgent  than  the  patrol 
service,  because  a  little  delay  in  arrest  is  not  serious,  because  the 
man  will  wait  at  the  corner  until  the  patrol  wagon  comes.  But  delay 
in  removing  a  sick  person  to  a  hospital  is  inexcusable,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  avoided.  On  account  of  the  long  distances  covered  it  is 
impossible  to  give  prompt  service  with  horse-drawn  vehicles,  espe- 
cially in  the  hot  summer  weather. 

Mr.  Davis.  These  motor  ambulances  would  also  do  away  with  two 
extra  drivers? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  We  might  possibly 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  one  driver. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  do  you  want  with  four  drivers  for  three  vehicles? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  a  day  and  night  service,  and  have  one  man 

i  on  at  night  and  three  in  the  daytime.    We  have  that  at  present.    We 

f  hope  this  will  increase  the  efficiency  so  much  that  we  may  get  rid  of 

one  man ;  but  we  want  to  remember  that  with  the  increase  of  numbers 

1  have  cited  in  other  connections  for  10  years,  we  have  not  had  any 

increase  in  this  service,  and  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be 
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at  present.  It  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard.  I  think  we  could  drop 
the  hostler  who  takes  care  of  the  wagons  and  make  the  drivers  do 
that  wrork. 

Mr.  Mc Andrews.  That  is,  cut  out  the  man  at  $540? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  get  three  motor  am- 
bulances that  would  answer  your  purpose  for  a  great  deal  less  than 
$6,750?  That  is  a  pretty  high  figure  in  this  day  and  time  for  a 
charitable  organization  ambulance. 

Mr.  Wilson.  From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  I  think  this  service 
ought  to  be  the  very  best.  I  think  we  would  all  concede  that.  Next 
to  that  would  come  the  question  of  economy.  Personally,  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  the  light  car,  but  we  would  need  one  car  or  two 
cars  that  were  very  strong.  I  am  not  able  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  light  car  is  strong  enough  for  heavy  loads,  and  I  can 
see  that  there  would  be  some  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  maximum  load  you  carry  in  these  cars  at 
any  time? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  maximum  load  is  about  twelve.  We  have  two 
classes  of  business.  One  is  the  everyday  ambulance  service,  which 
is  about  two-thirds  of  our  work,  when  we  carry  usually  one  patient 
and  an  attendant.  The  other  is  the  handling  of  the  insane  and  the 
inmates  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  like  institutions,  when  they 
go  to  those  institutions  and  also  to  the  court.  We  handle  all  the 
insane  patients,  and  there  are  about  400  commitments  a  year.  They 
are  transferred  first  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  then,  at  a 
later  date,  some  time  within  30  days,  as  provided  by  law,  they  are 
brought  over  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  wagon  is  held  at 
the  court  during  the  hearing  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  they 
are  taken  back. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  necessity  for  bringing  so  many  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  court  usualfy  assigns  one  day  in  two  weeks,  or 
if  they  get  crowded  possibly  one  day  a  week,  but  on  an  average  one 
day  in  two  weeks,  and  they  are  brought  there  in  considerable  num- 
bers so  that  the  court  will  •  not  be  interrupted  in  taking  up  their 
cases. 

Mr.  Page.  The  substitution  of  a  motor  vehicle  for  a  horse-drawn 
vehicle  would  make  it  possible  to  make  two  trips  easier,  with  a 
motor  vehicle  and  in  shorter  time,  than  you  can  now  make  one 
trip  with  a  horse-drawn  vehicle? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  are  not  pro- 
vided at  present,  unfortunately,  with  very  good  means  of  isolating 
those  people  at  the  court  while  they  are  waiting  for  a  hearing. 
The  court  appoints  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  usually  2  o'clock, 
and  we  bring  the  patients  there  and  wait  until  it  is  time  to  take  them 
back.  We  usually  only  have  one  wagon  for  that  service,  and  Dr. 
White,  Superintendent  for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  gives  us 
the  assistance  of  others.  Our  plan  would  be  to  have  one  bus  wagon 
as  we  now  have,  a  heavy  covered  vehicle,  and  two  of  the  regular 
style  ambulances  to  do  the  ambulance  service  day  and  night  in 
moving  sick  people. 

Mr.  rAGE.  That  would  be  possible  by  having  one  heuvy  bus  wagon 
which  would  be  on  a  truck  chassis? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  the  chassis  that  is  estimeatd  for. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  notice  the  Emergency  Hospital  here  is  using  two 
or  three  very  light  ambulances;  in  fact,  they  are  using  Ford  am- 
bulances. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  the  first  ambulance  they  put  in  was  an  electric; 
then  they  got  a  heavy  gasoline  ambulance;  now  they  have  a  Ford,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  doing  very  good  service.  My  own  opinion  is 
it  will  do  good  service  for  the  light  work.  Of  course,  its  life  will 
be  fairly  long  if  you  only  have  to  carry  a  few  people  in  the  city,  but 
if  you  have  to  go  out  m  the  country  occasionally,  as  we  do,  and 
carry  heavy  loads,  its  life  might  not  be  very  long. 

Mr.  Newman.  This  estimate  was  based,  was  it  not,  upon  the 
prices  of  ambulances? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  The  chassis  is  the  standard  Cadillac  or 
White,  or  one  of  that  type,  which  sells  around  $2,000,  and  you  will 
notice  the  chassis  is  estimated  at  $1,750.  That  is  for  a  typical 
Cadillac  or  White  type  of  chassis. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  propose  to  have  them  all  of  the  same  char- 
acter? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  to  the  chassis  only.  With  the  Cadillac  type,  the 
car  which  carries  only  two  passengers  has  the  same  chassis  as  the 
larger  car ;  in  fact,  they  make  only  one.  I  may  say  that  in  case  it  is 
considered  best  to  use  the  lighter  vehicle  I  believe  we  could  afford 
to  supplement  this  by  having  one  more  light  vehicle ;  that  is,  have 
four  instead  of  three.  We  are  contemplating  using  four  drivers 
on  three  wagons,  because  of  the  day  and  night  service,  and  that 
contemplates  pretty  constant  usage,  and  I  think  if  we  had  the  light 
ones  we  might  use  three  light  ones  and  one  of  the  heavy  type,  and, 
of  course,  they  would  cost  much  less  than  three  heavy  ones. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  high-priced  car  is  getting  to  be  very  unpopular. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;   with   me   personally   they  have   never   been 

popular.  "... 

Mr.  Howard.  Because  the  price  is  being  reduced  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  always  said  that  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  to 
go  around  town  with  some  40  horses  hauling  him,  which  is  often  the 
case  if  the  rating  of  cars  is  anything  like  the  fact,  and  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  plan  of  using  the  light  car,  but  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  this  service  is  absolutely  dependable,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 

ABOLITION  OF  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  the  next  item  is  a  legislative  one,  and  if 
you  have  any  statement  you  want  to  go  in  the  record  for  any  purpose, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  present  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  consists  of  five  members,  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Its  duties  are  largely  advisory,  although  it 
has  some  administrative  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  it 
by  law — for  instance,  the  making  of  some  contracts  with  some  of  the 
private  institutions  which  are  used  by  the  District  under  contract.  It 
seemed  to  us  this  was  another  case  of  division  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility that  was  illogical,  and  it  seemed  to  us  also  that  any 
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board  subject  to  a  measure  of  control  by  the  District  Commissioners 
as  this  board  is  ought  to  be  answerable  directly  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners and  ought  to  receive  its  life  and  authority  from  the  Presi* 
dent  and  be  answerable  to  the  commissioners ;  it  seems  very  illogical 
to  have  a  board  subordinate  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
appointed  by  the  President,  This  board  has  a  secretary,  who  is  its 
administrative  officer,  but  he  is  an  administrative  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  also  and  very  largely  under  the  commissioners. 
We  propose  to  change  that  position  from  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  to  director  of  charities,  which  position  would  be.  directly 
under  the  commissioners,  and  to  substitute  for  this  Board  of  Chan- 
ties, appointed  by  the  President,  an  advisory  board  of  charities 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  to  advise  the  director  of  charities  and 
the  commissioners. 

I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  this  is  not  parallel  with  the 
case  of  the  board  of  education,  which  is  almost  wholly  an  administra- 
tive board.  The  board  of  education  is  the  head  of  the  school  system 
in  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  schools  themselves  is  concerned.  In 
that  case  there  is  a  board  of  nine  members,  who  actually  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  schools.  In  this  case  there  is  a  board  of  five  mem- 
bers  who,  partially  because  of  the  law  but  very  largely  because  of  the 
personnel  of  the  board  in  past  years,  has  put  itself  very  largely  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  so  that  the  change  we  suggest  is  not  as  great 
a  change,  in  fact,  as  the  change  which  is  proposed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  schools.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  centralizing  responsibility  and  giving  the  commissioners,  who  are 
held  responsible,  authority  and  facilities  with  which  to  respond  to 
the  responsibility  placed  upon  them.  If  the  committee  cares  to,  I 
would  like  them  to  hear  what  Dr.  Kober  thinks  of  this  suggested 
change. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  be  glad  to. have  Dr.  Kober  give  his  opinion  of 
this  legislative  provision. 

Dr.  Kober.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  state  that  the  board  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners.  They  feel 
there  ought  to  be  no  divided  responsibility  in  whatever  odministra- 
tive  function  the  board  has  to  perform,  and  a  good  executive  officer 
or  director  of  charities  is  really  the  logical  appointment  to  make. 
If  the  commissioners  are  held  responsible  by  Congress  for  the  proper 
disbursement  of  all  appropriations,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
also  have  the  appointing  power  of  the  board,  if  there  be  one  at  all. 

At  all  events,  there  ought  to  be  no  divided  responsibility.  I  might 
state  that  the  board  has  subserved  a  very  useful  purpose  in  this> 
that  having  been  presidential  appointments  the  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  board  for  certain  radical  reforms  in  the  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  undoubtedly  carried  considerable  weight 
Those  recommendations  have  been  acted  upon  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  all  that  remains  practically  for  Congress  to  do  in  order 
to  round  out  the  program  that  the  Board  of  Charities  has  contended 
for  since  it  has  been  in  existence  is  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  municipal  hospital.  They  made  a  number  of  very  excellent 
recommendations,  which  have  been  fruitful  in  their  .results.  There 
is  no  use  of  enumerating  them,  but  the  chief  of  them  are  probably 
the  establishment  of  the  nome  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  modern  system  of  caring  for  our  prisoners,  and  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  tubereulcsis  hospital,  and  also  the  sifting  of  charity 
from  abuse,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so  with  the  resources 
at  our  command. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  saved  by 
the  system  of  inquiring  into  the  dependency  of  every  applicant  for 
medical  relief.  Mr.  Wilson  has  already  pointed  out  to  you  the  large 
amount  of  work  which  was  imposed  upon  the  board  and  also  the  good 
results  that  must  necessarily  come  from  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  nature  and  the  dependency  of  the  different  applicants  for 
different  kinds  of  relief.  The  investigation  of  the  insane,  for  in- 
stance, and  their  deportment  to  the  places  where  they  legitimately 
belonged  has  practically  saved  over  a  million  dollars  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  existence  of  this  board.  To  be  exact,  if  each  of  the 
1.129  persons  taken  from  the  rolls  as  public  charges  had  remained  In 
the  hospital  for  five  years  the  cost  to  the  District  would  have  been 
$1,291,023.78  during  the  last  15  years.  That  could  only  be  done 
by  a  thorough  system  of  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  legal  residence 
of  the  applicants  and  their  actual  dependency.  The  board  took  occa- 
sion to  recommend  to  Congress  two  years  ago  the  retirement  of  the 
board,  provided  certain  recommendations  for  reforms  were  carried 
into  effect.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  functions  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  an  executive  officer  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

WASHINGTON   ASYLUM   AND   JAIL. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Washington  Asylum  and  Jail. 
You  ask  an  increase  for  a  cook  down  there,  from  $180  to  $300.  That 
is  at  the  bottom  of  page  245. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
one  of  the  cooks,  who  is  now  paid  $180.  There  are  two  at  $180,  and 
we  ask  for  one  at  $180.  We  ask  that  one  of  them  be  increased  to  $300 
with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  for  $25  per  month  the  kind  of 
helper  who  could  take  the  place  of  the  chief  cook  in  the  hospital 
when  necessary.  The  $180  cook  is  really  a  scullion,  and  it  has  Tbeen 
a  constant  struggle  to  get  people  to  take  those  poorly-paid  positions. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  increase  is  in  the  pay  of  a  trained  nurse,  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  regard  that  as  an  important  position.  The 
superintendent  of  nursing  is  the  executive  officer  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  hospital  department,  and  responsible  for  the  nurses  and  the 
discipline.  As  you  know,  the  larger  part  of  the  actual  nursing 
service  is  performed  by  pupil  nurses  who  are  in  training,  and  to 
whom  we  pay  a  nominal  compensation  of  from  $10  to  $12  per  month. 
Positions  of  like  character  to  this  superintendent  of  nursing  com- 
mand more  in  Washington  and  in  other  places.  Superintendents  in 
local  institutions  having  nothing  like  the  responsibility  of  this  posi- 
tion are  paid  a  better  salary  than  $1,000;  some  as%high  as  $1,500. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  nurses  and  other  employees  are  under  this 
nurse? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  from  45  to  60,  according:  to  the  time  of  year. 
We  usually  have  somewhere  about  30  nurses.  Then  there  is  a  resi- 
dent staff  of  young  physicians  and  the  orderlies  and  ward  men. 
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There  have  been  quite  frequent  changes  in  this  position,  including  a 
change  within  the  past  12  months  by  resignation.  Several  have  re- 
signed to  accept  better  compensation  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  two  nurses  for  annex  wards  at  $540 
each,  instead  of  $480 ;  a  nurse  for  the  operating  room  at  $540,  and  a 
dietician  at  $600. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  work  of  these  nurses  in  the  annex  ward  is  pecu- 
liarly difficult  and  disagreeable  because  they  handle  exclusively  the 
alcoholic  and  the  insane.  We  have  never  had  an  operating  room 
nurse  as  they  have  in  most  institutions,  and  the  work  there  has  in- 
creased so  that  last  year  we  had  247  of  what  are  classed  as  major 
operations,  as  well  as  182  minor  operations  that  did  not  require  the 
same  preparations  in  the  operating  room.  It  takes  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  of  the  nurse,  when  they  operate  three  days  in  a 
week,  in  getting  ready  and  in  working  at  the  operations.  They 
frequently  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  that  operating  room, 
and,  as  you  know,  our  operations  are  increasing  all  the  time  at  that 
institution  with  the  growth  of  our  population. 

Dr.  Kober.  An  operating-room  nurse  must  be  superior  in  technique 
to  the  ordinary  nurse,  to  see  that  all  the  preparations  for  the  oper- 
ations are  made-  without  fault.  She  must  really  possess  superior 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  a  dietician  at  $600? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  something  that  we  urge  strongly.  We  have 
tried,  with  marked  success,  the  employment  of  a  dietician  at  the 
Tuberculosis  Hospital.  We  have  a  dietician  there  whose  particular 
business  it  is  to  study  the  patients,  under  the  direction  of  the  phy- 
sician, with  the  idea  of  getting  something  that  they  can  eat,  and  they 
aid  or  supplement  the  work  of  ordinary  cooking  in  a  most  important 
way.  Dieticians  are  very  generally  employed  in  hospitals  now,  and 
the  position  is  very  important,  because  dietetics  is  coming  to  be 
equally  as  important  as  medication,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  one  in  the  number  of 
orderlies. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  employee  was  to  care  for  the  increasing  number 
of  patients,  which  has  reached  now  an  average  of  198.  It  was  only 
181  the  year  before,  and  160  the  year  before  that.  These  orderlies, 
as  you  know,  are  male  nurses  for  those  cases  that  the  women  nurses 
can  not  well  handle.  A  large  number  of  the  patients  are  of  the  dirty, 
disagreeable,  alcoholic  type.  This  is  the  only  place  we  can  send  that 
class  of  patients.  During  the  past  two  winters  we  have  had  to  run 
an  extra  ward.  We  put  in  a  ward  in  the  basement  of  the  old  build- 
ing. It  was  a  very  unfortunate  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  forced  upon 
us  by  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  for  the  housekeeper  from  $300  to 
$420  a  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  just  another  one  of  the  poorly  paid  positions 
that  we  have  had  trouble  with  in  the  past,  and  we  think  it  would 
help  to  get  an  increase  of  $10  per  month. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  the  X-ray  machine  constantly  in  use  by  the  operator  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  He  is  expected  to  be  there  every  day. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  thinking  that  $600  was  a  pretty  small  salary  for 
a  man  who  was  constantly  operating  an  X-ray  machine. 
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Dr.  Kober.  He  happens  to  be  a  young  man,  and,  fortunately,  we 
were  able  to  secure  his  services  at  that  rate.  He  is  there  practically 
all  the  while,  but  he  is  a  man  who  has  had  only  about  two  years' 
experience  and  he  is  willing  to  serve  for  that  amount. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  247,  "For  provisions,  fuel, 
forage,  harness  and  vehicles  and  repairs  to  same,  gas,  ice,  shoes, 
clothing,  dry  goods,  tailoring,  drugs  and  medical  supplies,  furniture 
and  bedding,  Kitchen  utensils,  and  other  necessary  items,  $50,000." 
The  current  appropriation  is  $40,000,  and  in  1915  you  had  a  deficiency 
of  $14,000.  Mr.  Wilson,  what  is  the  condition  oi  the  current  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  not  give  it  with  absolute  accuracy,  because  all 
the  December  bills  are  not  m,  but  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
we  have  used  about  $25,000— so  far  as  reported  $24,210.38.  There 
will  be  some  considerable  deficiency  this  current  year,  because  the 
population  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  increase. 

REPAIRS. 

« 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "  For  repairs  to  buildings,  plumbing, 
painting,  lumber,  hardware,  cement,  lime,  oil,  tools,  cars,  tracks, 
steam  heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  $3,000."  The  current  appro- 
priation is  $2,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  just  a  case  of  our  going  along  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  that  old  plant.  You  have  seen  all  of  the  bufldings. 
and,  as  you  know,  they  are  in  bad  repair.  We  have  tried  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  but  there  are  some  rather  extensive  repairs  that  we 
will  have  to  make,  particularly  on  the  floors,  which  in  some  cases  have 
become  unsafe,  and  in  all  cases  more  or  less  insanitary. 

REFRIGERATOR. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  "For  refrigerator  and  ice  box  for 
hospital  kitchen,  $500." 

Mr.  Wilson.  Two  years  ago  you  provided  for  new  equipment  for 
the  hospital  kitchen.  They  have  a  reasonably  decent  Kitchen  now. 
except  for  the  building  it  is  in,  which  is  not  very  good,  but  the 
refrigerator  and  iee  box  are  absolutely  inadequate ;  and  if  we  stay 
there  a  year  or  two,  some  provision  must  be  made.  The  idea  is  to 
get  something  that  can  be  moved,  and  the  refrigerator  and  ice  box 
estimated  for  here  would  be  moved  when  the  hospital  goes  to  other 
quarters. 

PAYMENTS   TO   DESTITUTE   WOMEN    AND   CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  249,  for  payments  to  destitute  women  and 
children,  you  ask  $6,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  well,  if  it  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee,  to  change  that  to  caption  of  the  "  Work- 
house," because  this  item  is  really  not  paid  in  connection  with  this 
institution. 

Mr.  Page.  I  see  the  note  on  that. 
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SUPPORT  OF  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is, "  For  maintenance  of  the  jail  prisoners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  Washington  Asylum  and  Jail,  in- 
cluding pay  of  guards  and  all  other  necessary  personal  services,  and 
for  support  of  prisoners  therein,  $52,000."  The  current  appropria- 
tion is  $46,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  $48,000  appropriated  last  year,  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  $2,000.  Unfortunately,  the  courts  have  not  been  able  to 
catch  up  with  the  calendar,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  popula- 
tion has  further  increased  somewhat.  It  was  227  in  1914  and  258 
in  1915.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  current  year  it  has  been 
273.     This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  matter  of  numbers. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  that  for  1915  the  appropriation  was  $46,000 
and  you  had  a  deficiency  of  $2,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  current  appropriation  1? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  that  information  exactly. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.    It  follows: 

Present  condition  of  appropriation  "  Support  of  prisoners"   District  of 

Columbia,  1916. 

Total  amount  of  appropriation $46,000.00 

Expenditures : 

Salaries   $12,678.50 

Maintenance 14, 355. 69 

27,034.19 

Unexpended   balance ^. 18,965.81 

TRANSPORTATION   OF  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  251,  for  the  transportation  of  prisoners,  you 
ask  $3,000,  the  current  appropriation  being  $2,000.  The  item  reads, 
"  For  conveying  prisoners  to  Washington  Asylum  and  Jail,  includ- 
ing salary  of  driver,  not  to  exceed  $840,  and  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  necessary  horses,  wagons,  and  harness."  The  present  sal- 
ary of  the  driver  is  $720.   Is  this  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  ? 

'Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  The  recommendation  of  increase  in  salary 
is  to  make  it  uniform  with  other  drivers  in  similar  places.  Now, 
in  the  absence  of  Commissioner  Browniow,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Newman  will  know  about  that  item.  It  is  handled  by  the  police 
department.  I  notice  that  it  has  been  increased  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000.    I  do  not  happen  to  know  why. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  do  you  have  any  information  in  regard 
to  the  increase  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir ;  but  I  can  get  that  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  inserted  in  the  record  a;  statement  showing  the 
particular  reason  why  a  50  per  cent  increase  is  asked  in  this  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  will  do  so.    It  follows : 

Increase  of  $1,000  requested  in  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  1917  for 

transportation  of  prisoners. 

There  are  two  vans  maintained  for  this  service,  one  being  paid  from  the  appro* 
priation  "Transportation  of  prisoners,"  and  the  other  from  the  appropriation 
11  Metropolitan  police.'1    The  object  of  increasing  the  appropriation  for  van 
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service  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  was  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salary  of 
the  driver  of  the  police  court  van  $120  per  annum,  in  order  to  make  his  salary 
equal  to  that  paid  drivers  in  the  police  department;  and  the  remaining  $880 
for  the  repair  and  replacement  of  old  vans  (the  estimated  cost  to  repair  the 
police  court  van  alone  being  $450)  and  the  purchase  of  two  or  more  horses  for 
this  service. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  making  the  appropriation  for  transportation 
of  prisoners  that  appropriation  he  made  under  caption  "  Metropolitan  police, 
District  of  Columbia." 

HOME  FOR  THE   AGED   AND   INFIRM. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  52,  for  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm.  You  ask  an  increase  for  the  superintendent  from 
$1,200  to  $1,600. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  an  executive  officer  with  whom  the  commis- 
sioners and  Dr.  Kober  come  in  more  or  less  immediate  contact,  and 
I  would  be  glad  if  they  would  say  a  word  in  reference  to  his  value. 

Mr.  Newman.  He  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  man,  but  I  think  the 
increase  is  justified  more  on  the  ground  of  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  position  than  the  particular  qualifications  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Page.  This  man  has  his  home  and  keep  furnished,  has  he 
not? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  true  of  most  of  the  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  a  responsible  position,  and  the 
duties  are  very  difficult.  He  has  to  deal  with  the  aged  and  more 
or  less  physically  disabled  people ;  that  is,  people  afflicted  with  the 
disabilities  incident  to  age  and  not  to  disease.  They  are  a  very  diffi- 
cult people  to  handle.  The  place  where  this  institution  is  located 
being  so  far  away  imposes  on  him  the  necessity  of  going  back  and 
forth  7  or  8  miles  to  the  District  Building,  or  the  city,  and  that 
is  an  additional 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  Expense  to  him? 

Mr.  Newman.  Not  an  expense,  but  an  additional  hardship;  and 
I  think  the  position  of  head  of  that  institution  ought  to  pay  a 
greater  compensation  than  $1,200.  The  present  incumbent  is  a  very 
efficient  man. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  For  eight  years.  I  would  like  to  add  that  this  man 
has  been  with  us  eight  years,  and  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
tenance at  that  institution  has  not  increased  at  all,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  generally  all  the  way  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.  That  has  been  entirely  due  to  good  management,  and 
he  provides  a  great  deal  of  food  right  on  the  spot.  He  has  also 
erected  a  large  number  of  buildings  from  material  picked  up  from 
condemned  buildings,  such  as  condemned  schoolhouses  and  other 
public  buildings.  He  has  erected  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  at  very 
little  cost.  The  man  really  deserves  some  increase  of  salary  in  recog- 
nition of  his  very  efficient  services. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  inmates  are  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  320  to  350. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Is  this  the  first  time  this  increase  has  been  urged  for 
this  superintendent  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  No,  sir ;  we  have  recommended  the  increase  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Mr.  Howard.  Has  the  man  a  family  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  are  in  his  family  ?     * 

Dr.  Kober.  I  know  of  two  children. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  two  here;  most  of  them  are  grown  and 
away. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  all  get  their  subsistence  at  this  institution  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  Both  of  them  who  are  here ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  that  one  cook's  salary  be  increased  from  $300 
to  $480. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  along  the  same  line  as  these  other  low-paid 
places.  There  is  a  constant  effort  to  try  to  get  these  places  filled. 
The  superintendent  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  find  cooks 
and  helpers  at  that  low  grade  of  compensation,  and  we  feel  that  it 
would  help  a  little  if  that  was  increased  $15  per  month. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  asked  for  an  increase  from  $300  to  $480 — in 
other  words,  for  an  increase  from  $25  per  month  to  $40  per  month. 
That  is  a  rather  high-priced  cook,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  not  for  a  real  cook.  Of  course,  we  pay  a 
little  more  than  that  for  the  first  cook.  This  cook  cooks  for  more 
than  350  people,  including  the  employees,  and  we  are  not  able  to  get 
even  for  $50  per  month  the  grade  of  cook  we  need  for  first  cook,  but 
for  $40  per  month  we  hope  to  get  a  second  cook  who  can  take  the 
place  of  the  first  cook  in  case  of  his  absence  from  any  cause. 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  constant  change  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  for  the  blacksmith  and  woodworker 
from  $540  to  $720.  He  lives  in  the  institution,  does  he  not,  and  has 
his  keep  provided? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  that  is  true  also  of  the  farmer,  for  whom  you  ask 
an  increase  from  $540  to  $600  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  true  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  true  of  the  farm  hands  also? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  of  the  blacksmith  and  woodworker? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  quarters 
near  by.    But  as  a  rule  they  reside  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  superintendent,  with  these  two  additional  farm 
hands,  will  raise  much  more  than  the  cost  of  their  compensation  in 
farm  products. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  1912, 
when  the  maintenance  fund  was  put  at  $27,000,  the  population  was 
282,  while  last  year  it  had  increased  up  to  315.  For  the  first  half 
of  this  year  it  was  338.  During  all  these  years  you  have  not  in- 
creased the  maintenance  fund ;  that  is,  the  general  support  fund  has 
not  been  increased  with  the  increase  of  population,  so  that  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  has  been  reduced  from  $156  in  1912  to 
$141.58  in  1915  by  the  increase  in  farm  prcclr.cts.     Now,  the  in- 
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crease  of  population  this  year  is  so  great  that  we  are  asking  earnestly 
for  two  additional  farm  hands,  but  we  are  not  asking  for  any  in- 
crease in  the  support  fund. 

Mr.  Page.  How  does  this  population  in  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  run  as  between  the  races?  What  is  the  proportion  of 
white  and  colored  inmates? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  round  numbers  it  is  about  two  colored  to  one 
white.  The  admissions  for  1915  were  white  males  41,  white  females 
21,  making  a  total  of  62  white  admitted,  while  the  admissions  of 
colored  were  males  50  and  females  32,  making  a  total  of  82. 

Mr.  Page.  Those  are  the  admissions  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  notice  from  your  annual  report  there  were  males 
75,  females  48,  total  123,  white;  and  colored,  117  males,  92  females; 
making  a  total  of  209  as  against  123. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the  number  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  how  do  you  account  for  that  under 
the  population  of  the  District,  which  is  two-thirds  white  and  one- 
third  colored? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  account  for  it  beyond  mak- 
ing a  general  statement  of  conditions  that  you  are  all  aware  of. 
Speaking  generally  of  our  charitable  and  correction  institutions, 
with  a  population  of  about  one-third  black  and  two-thirds  white,  the 
population  of  those  institutions  has  been  approximately  two-thirds 
black  and  one-third  white.  It  is  a  patent  fact  to  people  who  know 
the  conditions  here,  that  taken  as  a  class,  our  colored  people  are  eco- 
nomically much  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  white  people. 

Mr.  Page.  Are  the  only  inmates  admitted  into  these  i&stitutions 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  unless  in  rare  instances  nonresidents  who 
might  be  stranded  here  in  such  condition  we  could  not  get  them 
home,  or  occasionally  one  of  the  drifters  who  has  no  home ;  but  they 
are  very  strictly  sifted  as  to  residence. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  length  of  residence  is  usually  required  before 
entrance  can  be  had  to  a  charitable  institution  here? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  work  on  the  general  rule  of  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dence of  one  year  as  $  self-supporting  person.  If  a  person  has  been 
brought  in  here  in  a  dependent  condition  we  claim  the  law  does  not 
contemplate  that  such  a  person  can  gain  a  legal  residence. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  you  transport  them  to  their  original  place  of 
residence? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  separate  and  distinct  accommodations  furnished 
at  this  home  for  white  and  colored  people? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  do  not  eat  together? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  eat  in  the  same  room  but  in  different  divi- 
sions. 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  at  the  same  table? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  their  sleeping  quarters  separate  and  distinct? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  in  separate  buildings. 
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MOTOB  TRUCK,  MAINTENANCE. 

[Seep.  419.] 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  253,  in  the  item  for  provisions,  fuel,  etc.,  you 
ask  for  the  same  amount  as  the  current  law,  $27,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  also  ask  for  the  following  new  language,  "  In- 
cluding maintenance  of  motor  truck."  Have  you  a  motor  truck  there 
now? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir;  further  along  you  will  find  a  request  for 
a  motor  truck. 

SEPAIBS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  253,  for  repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings 
and  grounds,  the  current  law  is  $2,500,  and  you  ask  for  $3,000.  You 
estimate  $2,000  for  laborers  at  $20  to  $30  per  month  and  mechanics 
at  $3  to  $5  per  day,  and  $1,000  for  materials.  During  the  1915 
appropriation  you  expended  $1,508.90  for  labor  and  $990.91  for  ma- 
terial.   What  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  realize  that  that  is  a  constantly 
increasing  plant.  We  have  just  added  one  new  unit,  which  has 
added  about  25  per  cent  to  the  capacity  of  the  place.  As  Dr.  Kober 
has  just  said,  and  I  will  ask  the  engineer  commissioner  to  bear  me  out 
on  that,  a  great  many  of  the  valuable  and  well-constructed  outbuild- 
ings, the  dairy  barn,  the  general  barn,  and  all  those  things  are  being 
constructed  largely  under  this  little  appropriation  without  any  ap- 
propriation for  buildings  direct.  There  is  no  man  in  the  District, 
and  of  course  not  all  have  had  the  opportunity,  but  no  man  has  done 
anything  like  the  work  he  has  in  constructing  new  buildings  out  of 
the  old  material  which  is  collected.  You  will  see  that  this  is  largely 
used  for  labor  and  $2,000  is  estimated  for  labor  next  year. 

Dr.  Kober.  I  may  say  here  that  he  replaced  nearly  all  of  our 
wooden  porches  and  walks  with  cement  construction,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  whenever  necessary.  The  wooden  parts  have  given 
away  in  less  than  10  years,  and  all  that  comes  out  of  this  item. 

ROAD    MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  purchase  of  material  for  perma- 
nent roads.     The  current  appropriation  is  $300  and  you  ask  for  $500. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  you  will  authorize  it  we  expert  to  require  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come  about  $500  a  year  for  that  material.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  because  practically  all  of  it  goes  to  Occo- 
quan  for  stone,  and  Occoquan  does  not  use  it  but  it  goes  back  to 
the  Treasury.  The  idea  is  with  the  organization  which  the  home 
has,  at  seasons  when  they  have  a  little  spell  of  slackness,  to  build 
their  own  roads  instead  of  asking  you  to  make  a  large  appropriation 
to  do  it,  and  it  will  cost  very  much  less.  We  have  some  roads  now 
that  are  very  excellent,  but  not  nearly  enough  of  them. 

FENCES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  purchase  of  material  and  erection 
of  permanent  fence,  the  current  law  is  $500  and  you  ask  for  $500. 
How  long  is  it  going  to  take  you  to  finish  those  fences? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  take  about  two  years  more  to  fence  all  the 
land  available ;  that  is,  one  appropriation  after  this  estimated  for. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  is  the  character  of  fence  you  are  putting  up? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  wire  fence  with  posts  tnat  we  cut  on  the  place. 
As  you  know,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  locust  there. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  acres  are  in  this  tract? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  300  acres  in  round  numbers  in  the  whole 
tract,  and  probably  between  60  and  75  acres  are  in  woodland  or  semi- 
woodland  which  can  be  cleaned  up  and  used  pretty  well  for  pasture: 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  these  barbed- wire  fences? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Hog  wire  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  some  of  it  is  hog  wire,  but  not  all  of  it.  Hog 
wire  is  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  fence  for  cattle,  but  at 
some  places  near  the  building  they  use  hog  wire. 

Mr.  Howard.  Would  it  not  be  economy,  and  would  you  not  be  in 
position  to  discontinue  this  appropriation  sooner,  if  you  used  con- 
crete posts  in  the  construction  of  that  fence  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  view  of  the  fact  we  would  have  to  purchase  the 
cement,  and  as  we  happen  to  have  a  good  deal  of  locust  on  the  land, 
we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  locust  posts. 

Mr.  Howard.  But  the  life  of  an  ordinary  green  oak  post  is  not 
over  two  years  under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  use  locust  posts. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  ought  to  last  8  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  not  $500  properly  utilized  build  a  large  portion 
of  that  fence  around  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  build  a  good  deal.  You  will  notice  that  we 
bought  $350  worth  of  material.  I  could  get  the  exact  information  as 
to  the  number  of  feet  that  represents. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  chiefly  for  wire? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  get  the  posts  right  off  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Kober.  I  may  state  that  that  is  not  only  for  the  outer  inclosure, 
but  for  a  large  number  of  subdivisions  of  the  field,  20-acre  fields.  It 
is  not  simply  to  surround  our  holdings  there  with  one  fence. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  thinking  that  $500  would  inclose  a  section  of 
land  in  my  county  with  a  pretty  good  wire  fence. 

Dr.  Kober.  He  will  have  to  have  several  miles  of  fencing  for  the 
subdivisions. 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  course,  you  could  spend  $100,000  in  fencing  on 
that  300-acre  tract  if  you  put  alleyways  and  things  of  that  soil 
through  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  If  this  estimate  were  allowed  this  would  more 
than  complete  the  fence  around  the  perimeter;  that  is  very  nearlj 
completed  now,  and  some  of  the  other  fencing  has  been  done  because 
we  wanted  to  fence  certain  fields  more  than  the  outside  fencing. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  large  a  dairy  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  keep  about  20  cows  that  are  being  milked.  Then 
we  have  about  that  many  steers  and  young  heifers  and  a  bull.  In  all, 
including  calves,  at  present  57  head  of  cattle. 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  only  reason  for  subdividing  your  fields  would  be 
to  use  them  as  temporary  pasture  for  your  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  got  a  permanent  pasture  out  there  for  your 
dairy  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  we  have  not  pasture  enough.  We  have  to  buy  a 
good  deal  of  feed. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  use  your  fields  to  turn  your  cattle  in? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  only  reason  in  the  world  you  have  got 
for  subdividing  your  field  with  fences? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  your  dairy  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Or  for  your  horses  or  mules  or  whatever  you  use 
there  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  horses  and  mules  do  you  use  on  that 
farm? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Usually  about  14  to  18  horses  and  mules. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  cleared  land  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  institution  has  a  little  over  100  acres.  On  this 
same  tract  there  is  another  institution,  a  colored  school,  that  has 
about  80  acres  of  cleared  land  and  about  20  acres  of  wood  land. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  cultivate  that  180  acres  for  the  farm? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  this  institution  cultivates  about  100  acres. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  horses  or  mules  do  you  use  in  the  culti- 
vation of  that  180  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  say,  we  use  about  14  to  18  horses  altogether; 
but  I  can  not  separate  them  exactly  as  to  work.  They  do  a  great  deal 
of  hauling  from  the  city.  We  are  8  miles  away  and  they  haul  a  great 
deal  of  material  and  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  hauling  of  fertilizer  is  confined  to  a  certain 
period  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  one  team  is  kept  constantly  on  that  work, 
and  does  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  stable  manure? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  we  get  it  for  the  hauling. 

Mr.  Newman.  All  the  supplies  for  the  institution  have  to  be 
hauled  down  there.    We  have  no  car  line  or  railroad. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  two  miles  from  the  cars.  They  have  to  go 
back  and  forth  to  meet  inmates  coming  in  or  to  take  the  employees  in. 
That  is  one  thing  we  have  trouble  with,  the  isolation  of  the  place,  on 
account  of  our  employees. 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  course,  anybody  who  knew  anything  about  prac- 
tical farming  would  know  you  could  not  use  that  many  horses  profit- 
ably on  180  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  looks  like  you  could  cut  that  horse  supply  in 
half  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Our  superintendent  feels  it  is  a  great  burden  to  have 
so  manv  horses,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  transportation,  the  insti- 
tution oeing  two  miles  from  the  cars. 

24228—16 27 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  $500  would  build  a  whole  lot  of 
fencing. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  economy  of  this 
particular  superintendent  that  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  gentlemen  go 
down  there  and  take  a  look  at  the  institution  you  will  find  a  dollar's 
worth  of  fencing  in  necessary  places  for  every  dollar  that  has  been 
appropriated. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  in  here  a  brief  statement  as 
to  the  number  of  yards  of  fencing  proposed  altogether. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes ;  and  the  number  of  yards  that  have  been  built,  if 
you  can. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  superintendent  thinks  it  will  prohably  require  approximately  1,500  rods 
of  fencing  to  inclose  the  reservation  and  subdivide  it  into  fields  so  that  it  can 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  fence  practically  all  of 
the  fields,  because  the  proper  utilization  of  the  farm  land  requires  a  rotation 
of  crops,  and  from  time  to  time  practically  all  of  the  farm  will  come  into 
pasture  for  the  use  of  our  stock.  The  wire  fabric  which  has  been  used  and 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  all  the  way  through  is  a  No.  9  wire  fence  with  12 
strands  and  12-inch  vertical  stays.  The  strands  are  close  enough  together  at 
the  bottom  to  turn  hogs.  That  fabric  has  cost  us  the  current  year  44  cents  a 
rod  under  contract,  but  the  price  will  undoubtedly  be  considerably  greater  next 
year  because  this  is  one  of  the  products  that  has  felt  the  effect  of  war  prices. 
The  posts  used  thus  far  have  mostly  been  locust  posts  cut  from  our  own  land. 
We  are  using  now  3  and  4  inch  tubular  metal  posts  set  in  cement.  The  reason 
for  the  use  of  these  posts  is  that  we  have  secured  the  metal  tubes  without  cost, 
being  old  condemned  boiler  tubes  from  the  Capitol  and  other  heating  plants  that 
have  been  thrown  out  of  service.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  for  these 
tubular  metal  posts  set  in  cement,  or  for  posts  made  wholly  of  cement,  it  would 
cost  abtfut  25  cents  per  rod.  By  utilizing  our  own  organization  as  we  have 
opportunity  and  the  employment  of  as  little  additional  labor  as  possible,  the 
superintendent  estimates  that  he  can  erect  the  fence  for  about  25  cents  per  rod. 
This  means  that  at  the  present  price  for  wire  fabric  the  fence  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $1  per  rod.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  to  furnish  all  the  fence 
that  is  necessary  to  make  practically  all  the  reservation  available  for  cultivation 
and  pasture  would  require  total  appropriations  of  about  $1,500. 

ELECTRIC   GENERATORS. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  255  you  ask  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  two  electric  generators. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  estimate  was  submitted  for  $4,875  last  year. 
The  contractors  who  handle  this  sort  of  thing  advised  us  to  add  $125. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  the  cost  will  be.  The  increased  cost 
of  copper  will  account  for  a  certain  increase  in  the  price  of  these 
generators. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Wilson,  this  is  the  third  request  for  these  genera- 
tors, and  I  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  purpose  for  which  you  pro- 
pose to  use  them,  but  I  confess  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  to  generate  light  and  power  for  the  two 
institutions  located  there.  This  institution  with  a  population,  in- 
cluding employees,  of  about  360,  and  the  school,  with  a  population  of 
about  100  on  the  same  reservation,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
service.  In  addition  to  lighting  the  place  this  is  to  provide  power  for 
the  laundry,  for  the  farm  machinery,  and  that  sort  of  thing  at  the 
institutions.  These  generators  have  been  in  since  the  plant  was  built, 
about  1905,  and  they  tell  us  that  after  10  years'  use  an  electric  genera- 
tor is  ready  to  be  put  away.    They  are  now  expensive  to  operate  be- 
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cause  of  the  increased  amount  of  oil  they  consume  and  because  of 
large  repair  bills. 

Mr.  Page.  At  any  rate,  the  judgment  of  this  committee  has  been 
justified  in  postponing  it  to  this  time,  in  that  we  have  gotten  three 
years  more  of  service  out  of  those  generators. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  might 
break  down  at  any  time  and  we  would  be  in  an  awful  fix  if  we  had 
not  the  money  to  put  others  in,  because  we  would  be  in  darkness. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  understand  from  the  electrical  engineer,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  details,  that  the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  those  machines  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  excessive, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  measure  of  economy  to  replace  them. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  is  it  possible  to  realize  anything  on  the  market 
for  old  machines  of  this  kind  when  you  take  them  out?  Have  they 
any  value?  Is  not  their  only  value  in  their  operation  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  operate  them  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  They  will  not  have  very  much  value  other  than  scrap 
when  taken  out. 

Dr.  Kober.  I  understand  that  the  old  generators  would  be  used 
as  a  duplicate  plant  until  they  are  absolutely  worn  out.  You  known 
that  most  industrial  establishments  have  duplicate  generators  and 
never  depend  upon  only  one  set  of  generators  for  power  and  light, 
and  as  I  understand  it  these  generators  would  be  used  until  abso- 
lutely worn  out. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  two  generators  there  now  and  I  suppose  it  is 
necessary  to  use  them  both  to  generate  the  necessary  current. 

Dr.  Kober.  Yes,  sir. 

PURCHASE  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK. 

[See  p.  415.] 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  a  motor  truck, 
$600.  Will  this  enable  you  to  dispense  with  any  horses  there,  and 
if  so,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  less  than  four.  This  is  for  constant  transporta- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  institution.  I  think  the  commissioners 
have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  need  of  this  motor  truck. 
It  is  one  of  the  places  where  we  do  not  even  have  a  strfet  car  line. 

Mr.  Page.  How  are  the  roads? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  roads  are  fairly  good  until  you  get  to  the  reserva- 
tion, and  there  is  just  a  little  piece  of  the  main  road  through  the 
reservation  that  has  not  been  reached  yet  with  the  stone.  If  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  any  appropriation  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete that  this  year. 

CHAPEL    AND    ASSEMBLY    HALL. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  a  chapel  and  assembly  hall,  $3,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  estimated  that  for  that  amount  of  money  with 
the  material  that  will  be  available  without  purchase,  the  superin- 
tendent can  erect  a  building  that  would  be  used  for  general  assembly 
purposes.     We  have  no  place  except  the  dining  room  where  the 
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people  can  come  together  for  religious  worship  or  any  general  pur- 
pose. A  good  many  people  have  been  good  enough  to  go  out  at 
special  seasons  and  give  these  old  people  entertainments  of  one  sort 
and  another,  including  moving  pictures  and  that  sort  of  thing,  all 
of  which  costs  us  nothing.  We  feel  that  every  institution  of  that  size 
can  at  some  time  use  to  advantage,  and  in  the  interest  of  discipline 
and  comfort  of  the  people,  an  assembly  building  which  could  be  used 
both  for  religious  and  other  purposes. 

PIGGERY. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  purchase  of  material  and  erection  of  pig- 
gery, $500.    How  many  pigs,  on  an  average,  do  you  keep  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  been  gradually  increasing  the  number 
until  now  we  have  about  200,  and  will  probably  increase  to  300. 

Mr.  Page.  What  provision  have  you  there  now  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  reasonably  good  piggery 
of  the  standard  of  about  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  advancement  made. 
We  have  just  completed  a  piggery  at  Occoquan  under  the  advice  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  represents  quite  a  new  devel- 
opment in  the  handling  of  pigs  and  keeps  them  perfectly  clean.  The 
houses  are  made  of  cement,  with  cement  floors  and  a  cement  bath  in 
the  corner,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  pigs  to  wallow  in  the  build- 
ings. We  have  running  water  and  then  there  is  abundant  land  on 
to  which  thev  can  run  and  root. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  think  that  pigs  can  prosper  without  a  mud- 
hole  to  wallow  in? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  said  it  was  going  back  on  the  Scriptures  to  deny 
the  pig  his  place  to  wallowr,  but  they  tell  us  they  will  thrive  and 
that  we  will  not  have  the  hog  cholera  if  we  keep  them  clean.  We 
have  only  had  this  piggery  a  little  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think  they  would  all  have  tuberculosis  if  they 
didn't  have  some  place  to  wallow  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  always  outdoors.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
where  they  can  root  in  the  ground.  They  have  acres  and  acres  to  root 
in,  but  the  house  to  which  the  pig  comes  to  get  his  feed  and  where 
he  comes  uncftr  cover  if  he  wants  to  lie  down  is  a  cement,  clean 
place.  It  is  exciting  quite  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  we  have  now  over  800  hogs  at  that  institution. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  say  you  have  at  this  institution  200  pigs  and 
you  have  over  300  inmates.  How  much  net  meat  do  you  raise  out 
there  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  just  beginning  to  raise  meat  other  than  pork; 
and  speaking  of  the  dairy  and  the  cattle,  when  I  said  20  milk  cows, 
I  forgot  to  add  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  young  stock,  including 
young  steers,  we  are  going  to  kill.  As  to  hogs,  the  amount  killed 
last  year  was  9,501  pounds,  and  we  hope  to  increase  that  very  greatly. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  cost  of  maintenance  in  feeding  those  hogs  and 
everything  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  addition  to  that 
you  want  $500  for  this  piggery.  How  much  meat  do  you  purpose  to 
raise  this  year?  The  amount  you  raised  last  year  does  not  supply 
your  inmates,  does  it? 

Mr.  Wii^on.  Yes;  we  had  sufficient  pork,  but  bought  some  beef. 
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Mr.  Howard.  You  are  asking  here  for  $500  for  a  piggery  to  be 
more  or  less  permanent,  which  would  add  $30  interest.  If  you  do  not 
raise  any  more  meat  by  adding  this  piggery  to  the  plant  there,  it  is 
going  to  be  pretty  expensive  meat,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  raise  more  meat.  I  have  not  here  all  the 
details,  but  I  will  call  your  attention  again  to  this  fact:  All  of  the 
cost  of  the  support  of  the  pigs  and  the  dairy  stock  comes  out  of  this 
general  maintenance  fund  of  $27,000,  and  we  have  increased  the 
population  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  about  25  per  cent,  and  we 
have  not  increased  that  fund  out  of  which  all  of  these  things  are  paid. 

Mr.  Howard.  Was  there  a  sort  of  epidemic  among  those  pigs  last 
year  ?    I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  200  last  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Did  200  pigs  only  net  you  9,500  pounds  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  we  did  not  kill  200.  That  was  the  number  of 
pounds  killed  that  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  became  of  the  balance  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  still  have  them.  When  I  gave  that  number  I 
counted  in  the  old  and  the  young,  those  only  a  few  weeks  old.  The 
superintendent  returned  on  the  30th  day  of  June  the  number  he  had, 
and  the  number  born,  and  the  number  killed,  etc.,  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  looks  like  with  an  institution  of  that  sort  vou 
could  raise  pork  out  there  very  profitably. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  do,  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  the  farm  with  the 
pigs  and  the  cows  constitutes  the  reason  for  a  growing  population 
and  a  decreasing  per  capita  cost. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  must  be  a  very  exceptional  state  of  facts  if  you 
do  not  raise  pigs  at  a  profit  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Kober.  I  should  state  that  the  idea  has  been  to  increase  our 
herd  both  in  pigs  and  cattle.  The  superintendent  has  been  trying  to 
get  an  increase,  in  number  rather  than  to  kill  them  off. 

Mr.  Davis.  With  200  pigs  as  a  start  you  ought  to  be  able  to  raise 
all  the  pork  you  need  there  and  have  some  to  sell. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  appreciate  that  a  large  part  of 
the  foodstuff  fed  to  the  hogs  would  be  wasted  otherwise,  because  it  is 
the  garbage. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  call  this  the  poor  farm? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

EXTENSION   OF  COLORED    WOMEN'S    WAKD. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  $2G,000  for  an  extension 
of  the  colored  women's  ward. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  that  estimate  was  prepared  by  the  municipal 
architect  and  is  the  same  as  the  one  for  the  extension  of  a  ward  made 
a  year  ago,  but  this  time  we  will  not  need  a  dining  room.  This  is 
for  the  colored  women.  The  present  dormitories  were  built  for  a 
capacity  of  60  or  65.  Last  year  we  had  an  average  of  about  78,  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  of  this  current  year  we  had  97  women  in 
those  dormitories,  which  means  we  had  a  goodly  number  in  the  halls 
and  corridors. 

Mr.  Page.  How  much  of  a  building  will  this  $26,000  construct? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  construct  a  ward  building  for  18  or  20  inmates, 
with  the  necessary  rooms  at  the  end  to  furnish  the  toilet  facilities, 
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and  a  little  storeroom  for  clothing.  Each  unit  is  a  little  institution 
complete  in  itself  with  toilet  service  and  storeroom. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,300  per  inmate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  double  that.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  this  is  a  two-story  building  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  18 
to  20  on  each  floor. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that  this  extension  would  accommodate  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Approximately  40,  from  36  to  40.  Of  course  they 
are  not  fixed,  you  know.  We  have  to  get  a  little  closer  together  in 
nil  our  institutions  when  we  get  crowded. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  character  of  construction,  brick? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  be  built  of  brick  from  Occoquan,  presumably. 
That  was  true  in  the  last  case. 

Mr.  Page.  When  was  the  appropriation  carried  for  the  last  ex- 
tension and  in  what  amount  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago  that  we  com- 
pleted it.    I  think  it  was  made  in  the  first  instance  in  the  1912  bill. 

NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  on  page  256,  National  Training  School 
for  Boys,  the  present  appropriation  is  $60,000,  and  you  ask  for 
$65,000.    In  1915  you  had  a  deficiency  of  $14,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  the  figures  with  you  as  to  the  present  status 
of  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  amount  expended  in  1915  was  $60,377.79  for 
maintenance  of  boys  under  contract,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year  $31,480.14.  You  understand  that  we  do  not  in  any  wise 
control  the  number  or  the  cost  of  those  boys. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  contract  price  now  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  $4.50  per  week. 

Mr.  Page.  It  was  changed  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Wilson.  From  $3  to  $4.50. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  rate  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Page.  The  inmates  are  assigned  to  this  institution  by  the 
court  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  population  of  that  home  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  of  those  boys  are  white  and  how  many 
of  them  are  black  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  round  numbers,  about  three  out  of  four  are  black. 
It  varies  of  course,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  school  is  under  the  supervision  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  of  the  Attorney  General,  through  a  board 
of  trustees. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  juvenile  court  furnishes  you  with  these  boys? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  occasionally  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District,  but  usually  the  juvenile  court. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  they  are  sent  to  this  training  school  because  of 
their  criminal  tendencies? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Because  of  some  offense  against  the  criminal 
statutes. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  on  account  of  their  tender  years  they  are  not 
sent  to  prison  but  sent  to  this  training  school  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  you  receive 
them? 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  legal  minimum;  but  I 
think  hardly  ever  a  boy  less  than  twelve  years  goes  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  long  are  you  required  to  keep  them;  is  that 
discretionary  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  trustees  during  minority, 
except  in  the  case  of  United  States  boys,  which  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  can  be  turned  out  into  society  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  trustees? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Then  it  is  obligatory  to  turn  them  out  when  they 
are  21,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  No  matter  what  crime  they  have  been  commit- 
ted for? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  speaking  only  of  the  District  boys. 

Mr.  Page.  What  percentage  of  those  inmates  are  from  the 
District  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Usually  a  little  more  than  75  per  cent  are  from  the 
District. 

Mr.  Howard.  When  these  boys  are  turned  out  of  this  training 
school,  either  by  reaching  their  majority  or  by  a  decision  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  is  it  the  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  keep  any  tab  on 
those  boys? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  a  parole  officer  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  where  they  turn  them  out  before  they  reach 
their  majority? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  keep  any  tab  on  them  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  are  repeaters? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  At ter  they  are  21  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  not  after  they  are  21.  They  could  not  go  to 
that  institution  after  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  But  do  you  keep  any  record  of  them  in  any  way  after 
they  reach  their  majority  and  go  out  again  into  society  to  see  whether 
this  school  is  accomplishing  anything? 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  far  as  I  Taiow,  that  record  is  not  kept.  You  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  immediately  represent  that  school,  and  we  only 
know  generally,  but  I  am  morally  certain  that  no  organized  effort  is 
made  to  trace  the  boys  in  after  life,  or  beyond  their  maturity. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  any  record  of  those  let  out  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trustees?  The  thing  I  am  after  is  to  find  out  the  absolute 
effect  of  this  expenditure  of  $65,000  on  a  school  of  this  character — 
that  is,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  accomplishing  any  good  for 
society. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  can  state  the  number  returned  from  parole. 

Mr.  Page.  While  this  is  called  a  training  school,  it  is  really  a 
reform  institution? 

Dr.  Kober.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thirty  boys  returned  from  parole  last  year.  That 
appears  on  page  102  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  that  before  me.    How  many  were  let  out? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  comes  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  were  110? 

Mr.  Wiuson.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  53  more  on 
special  parole.  You  will  notice  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  are 
paroled  by  the  board  before  they  reach  maturity. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  nearly  50  per  cent  of  thein  repeat. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  when 
they  parole  a  boy  it  is  not  always  felt  by  any  means  certain  that  he 
will  not  come  back. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  simply  try  him  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  so  it  would  not  be  like  paroling  from  a 
penitentiary. 

Dr.  Kober.  I  presume  the  committee  understands  that  this  is  really 
a  Federal  institution  and  that  the  District  inmates  in  that  institution 
are  cared  for  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  week.  The  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  institution  is  in  the  Attorney  General,  who  appoints  the 
board. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  Government  institution? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  simply  audit  the  bills  and  visit  the  school 
to  see  after  the  boys.     We  have  a  card-index  record  of  them. 

national  training  school  for  girls. 

[Seep.  464.1 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  National  Training  School  for 
Girls.  You  ask  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  from 
$1,200  to  $1,400. 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  all  the  Board  of  Charities  can  say  there  is 
that  these  items  are  urged  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion. They  are  urged  strongly  upon  the  commissioners.  We  do 
not  have  the  knowledge  to  speak  intimately  of  them,  as  you  under- 
stand we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  institution  except  by  way  of 
visitation. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  additional  parole  officer? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  know  how  many  inmates  are  at  this  institution? 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  81  or  82.  It  will  be  increased  this  year,  be- 
cause they  have  increased  the  capacity.  They  have  had  pressure  for 
increased  numbers  there  constantly. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  manv  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution  are 
white  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  a  number  of  years — about  10  or  12  years — only 
colored  girls  have  been  admitted  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  there  any  place  of  the  kind  for  white  girls? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  but  this  school  now  has  an  additional  build- 
ing there,  and  in  the  past  few  months  they  have  received  five  or  six 
white  girls.     They  can  receive  them  now  upon  commitment. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Howard,  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that 
about  50  per  cent  of  these  boys  in  the  National  Training  School  for 
Boys  returned  from  parole? 

Mr.  Howard.  As  repeaters — that  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  are  badly  off  on  that.  It  is  not  25  per 
cent.  On  page  102  there  is  a  statement  showing  that  there  were 
discharged  during  the  year  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon 
honor  parole,  110  boys;  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  spe- 
cial parole,  53  boys;  and  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  United 
States  boys  paroled,  5,  making  168,  of  which  number  only  39  returned. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  see,  it  is  not  quite  25  per  cent. 

•    ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

[  See  p.  466.  ] 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  $5,000  for  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of 
additional  land. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Newman,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  this 
item  ?     T  think  they  had  a  hearing  before  you. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  sufficient  detailed  infor- 
mation to  speak  on  this  item.  I  was  out  there  and  went  over  the 
grounds;  but  we  have  not  control  of  the  institution,  and  I  dislike  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  details  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  McGill  was  the  chairman;  but  he  recentlv  died, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  vacancy  has  been  filled. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  would  like  to  remedy  that  condition  of  lack 
of  control  over  this  institution,  and  we  undertake  to  remedy  it  by  a 
proposed  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  some  respects 
this  is  the  most  curious  division  of  responsibility,  we  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  institution  is  maintained  wholly  from  Dis- 
trict appropriations,  and  practically  every  beneficiary  of  the  insti- 
tution is  a  District  child.  There  are  only  two  or  three  United  States 
cases,  there  are  never  more  than  two  or  three,  and  every  cent  of  this 
maintenance  cost  and  the  original  cost  of  the  institution  was  paid 
from  District  appropriations.  It  is  administered  by  a  board  of 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
which  actually  expends  this  money.  It  is  different  from  some  of 
these  similar  independent  institutions  for  which  the  commissioners 
expend  the  money.  In  this  case  the  Board  of  Trustees  expend  the 
money;  they  pay  the  bills  and  actually  handle  the  money.  They 
have  a  treasurer  and  issue  checks  and  are  authorized  to  expend  the 
money.     But  with  this  curious,  ineffective  check:  All  of  their  ap- 

Eointees  and  all  of  their  employees,  including  the  teachers  and  every  - 
ody  else  belonging  to  the  personnel  or  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution, have  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District. 
Here  is  a  board  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  with  authority 
to  expend  money,  with  authority  to  hire  people  and  to  run  the  insti- 
tution, but  which  must  come  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  approval  of  the  people  that  they  appoint.  As  I 
have  said,  the  inmates  are  practically  all  District  of  Columbia  chil- 
dren and  District  money  supports  the  institution. 
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Mr.  Page.  It  is  a  very  curious  state  of  affairs,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
k  exists  anywhere  else  in  any  other  institution  on  earth. 

children's  hospital. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  care  and  treatment  of  indigent 

Eatients,  under  a  contract  to  be  made  with  Children's  Hospital  by  the 
>oard  of  Charities,  not  to  exceed  $16,000."    The  amount  of  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $14,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  that  case,  they  have  for  several  years  earned  quite 
a  little  more  than  the  amount  available.     Last  year  they  earned 
$15,735.80.    It  is  the  only  hospital  to  which  we  send  white  children. 
Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  contract  rate  ? 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  65  cents. 

NATIONAL  HOMEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  care  and  treatment  of  indigent 

Eatients.  under  a  contract  to  be  made  with  National  Homeopathic 
[ospital  Association  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  not  to  exceed  $8,500.'' 
That  is  the  current  appropriation.  The  rate  is  $1.10  per  day  for 
jidults  and  40  cents  per  day  for  infants. 

EMERGENCY   HOSPITAL. 

The  next  item  is,  "  For  emergency  care  and  treatment  of,  and  free 
dispensary  service  to  indigent  patients  under  a  contract  or  agreement 
to  be  made  with  Central  Dispensary  and  Emergency  Hospital  by  the 
Board  of  Charities,  $19,000.      The*  current  appropriation  is  $17,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  earned  last  year,  including  a  deficiency, 
$18,955.15,  and  I  may  report  that  since  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ing the  work  has  increased  there  so  much  that,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  scrutinize  the  people  who  go  there,  the  bills  will  be  larger. 
You  will  appreciate- the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  congested  condition 
there,  and  this  year,  when  there  is  room,  these  people  can  go  in,  and 
they  are  not  obliged  to  hurry  them  out  as  quickly  as  they  used  to  do. 
to  the  the  Washington  Asylum,  and  with  the  larger  accommodations 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  they  will  create  a  larger  bill. 

Mr.  Page.  I  see  that  the  contract  rates  are  given  in  detail  below. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  sa.y  that  those  rates  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  hospital  authorities.  They  feel  that  they  are 
not  adequate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  do  you  manage  to  reduce  the  ambulance  runs  from 
$1  to  50  cents  each  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  making  the  contract  last  year  we  took  the  number 
of  runs  that  had  to  be  made  in  the  year,  and  asked  them  for  the  items 
of  expense  of  the  automobile  service  for  the  year,  and  after  allowing 
a  certain  amount  for  depreciation,  we  had  it  cut  down. 

Mr.  Newman.  This  is  a  private  hospital. 

EASTERN   DISPENSARY. 

# 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  emergency  care  arid  treatment  of. 
and  free  dispensary  service  to  indigent  patients  under  a  contract  or 
agreement  to  be  made  with  Eastern  Dispensary  by  the  Board  of 
Charities,  $13,500."   The  current  appropriation  is  $12,500. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  They  earned  last  year  $13,336,  which  included  the 
deficiency.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  pay  these  emergency  institu- 
tions the  actual  amount  earned. 

Mr.  Page.  I  see  that  you  have  also  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  ambulance  runs. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  the  rates  for  these  two  institu- 
tions uniform  because  the  services  are  identical. 

WASHINGTON    HOME   FOR    INCURABLES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  care  and  treatment  of  indigent 
patients  under  a  contract  to  be  made  wTith  Washington  Home  for 
Incurables  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  $5,000."  The  current  ap- 
propriation is  $5,000. 9  The  rate  there  is  $5  per  week. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

GEORGETOWN    UNIVERSITY    HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  care  and  treatment  of  indigent 
patients  under  a  contract  to  be  made  with  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  $7,000."  The  current  ap- 
propriation is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Last  year  they  earned  $8,070.80. 

Mr.  Page.  But  they  never  turn  anybody  away  that  you  send? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  and  it  is  not  met  by  any  deficiency,  because 
the  law  provides  that  no  greater  amount  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated shall  be  obligated. 

Mr.  Page.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  did  not  send  the  patients 
there,  they  would  take  care  of  them,  because  they  get  a  benefit  out 
of  it  as  well  as  the  District. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  referring  to  the  hospitals  in  gen- 
eral, and  not  to  this  particular  one,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

HOSPITAL    CONTRACTS,    PKK    1)IKM    KATES. 

Dr.  Kober.  I  would  like  to  state  that  this  hospital  pays  an  interest 
account  of  about  $6,000  a  year  on  an  indebtedness,  and  as  long  as 
increases  are  being  allowed  to  any  other  institutions  that  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  work,  I  think  it  is  but  just  and  fair  that  this 
hospital  should  be  considered,  because  their  rate  of  maintenance  is 
$1  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  $1.10  to  $1.20  at  other  institutions.  If 
no  increases  are  made  for  other  hospitals,  this  hospital  could  not 
object,  but  no  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  this  institu- 
tion that  is  doing  more  than  it  is  being  paid  for. 

Mr.  Page.  Why  does  the  rate  per  day  under  your  contract  with 
these  various  hospitals  vary?  In  some  of  them  the  rate  is  $1.10  per 
day,  in  others  it  is  $1.20  per  day,  and  in  still  others  it  is  $1  a  day, 
while  in  some  the  rate  is  $5  per  week. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  case  of  the  rate  of  $5  per  week,  that  is  in  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  which  is  a  permanent  home  for  people  of 
the  finer  type ;  but  it  is  not  a  hospital  for  acute  cases,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  less  than  in  these  other  hospitals.     In  the  case  of 
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emergency  hospitals,  it  is  felt  that  the  cost  of  the  short-time  patients 
with  a  large  amount  of  surgical  work  and  dressings  would  be  greater 
than  the  cost  in  a  general  hospital,  so  the  rate  was  fixed  at  $1.20, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  general  hospitals  it  was  fixed  at  $1.10.  The 
emergency  cases  that  come  in,  such  as  emergency  dressings,  prescrip- 
tions, etc.,  were  taken  into  account  when  these  rates  were  established, 
and  in  every  instance  the  rate  was  somewhat  under  the  actual  cost, 
and  the  board  stated  to  the  institutions  that  they  did  not  think  that 
the  Government  would  be  justified  in  paying  the  actual  cost  of  the 
service  in  order  that  they  might  maintain  a  charitable  service  at  the 
Government's  expense.  This  rate  of  $1  came  about  because  the 
Georgetown  University  Hospital  and  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  came  to  the  board  and  to  Congress  and  said  that 
they  were  not  getting  anything  and  were  caring  for  many  patients, 
and  they  said,  "  We  will  gladly  take  them  at  $1."  They  were  willing 
to  do  it,  and  they  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  object,  because  they 
volunteered.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  others  down,  because 
the  actual  cost  has  greatly  increased.  That  statement  is  simply  his- 
torical, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Page.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  you  say  that  these  institutions  carry  out  these 
contracts  with  you  in  a  fair  way  to  the  patients  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  we  have  the  inspecting  force 
for,  to  visit  them  quite  frequently.  Of  course,  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  its  doctors  admit  most  of  the  indigent  patients  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  thev  also  visit  them  at  the  institutions. 

TUBERCULOSIS   HOSPITAL. 
BALABIES. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  on  page  270.  You 
ask  for  an  assistant  resident  physician  at  $300  and  for  a  roentgen- 
ologist at  $300.  Then  you  ask  that  the  graduate  nurses,  at  $600  each, 
be  increased  from  seven  to  eight,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  assistant  en- 
gineer be  increased  from  $489  **>  $540-  Te^  us  about  the  necessity  for 
these  increases. 

•  Mr.  Wilson.  The  increases,  aside  from  the  increases  in  salary,  are 
all  because  of  the  quite  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. It  has  increased  from  about  eighty-odd  three  years  ago  up  to 
142  or  143  this  current  year.  An  assistant  resident  physician  at  $300 
is  asked.  We  have  one  at  $600,  and  the  superintendent  is  a  physician 
himself,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  all  of  the  executive  work  on  his  hands. 
There  has  never  been  but  one  medical  man,  and  for  a  place  of  that 
size  there  should  be  more.  For  instance,  the  superintendent  occa- 
sionally goes  away  for  a  few  days,  although,  I  will  say  that  he  has 
never  had  a  regular  vacation.  # 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  all  these  employees  reside  at  the  institution  i 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  except  that  the  superintendent  resides  in  a 
little  cottage.  It  belongs  to  the  institution,  however,  and  is  on  the 
grounds.  Now,  when  he  is  away  for  a  day  or  two,  there  is  only  one 
physician  there  for  24  hours,  and  he  will  be  subject  to  call  from  one 
hundred  and  forty-odd  patients.  They  get  their  board,  and  you  can 
get  a  graduate  physician  for  $300  a  year  and  board. 
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Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  there  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  is  about  $1.50  a  day.  I  will  get  it  exactly 
and  insert  it  in  the  record.  In  1913  it  was  $1.40 ;  in  1914,  $1.36 ;  and 
in  1915,  $1.20. 

The  roentgenologist  service  is  now  rendered  free.  Dr.  Kober  will 
speak  of  that.  % 

Dr.  Kober.  The  distance  he  has  to  go,  of  course,  is  considerable,  and 
he  does  the  work  largely  because  he  is  interested  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  patients,  and  his  scientific  interest  in  cases  of  that  kind 
would  induce  him  to  go  out.  It  is  not  just,  however,  to  ask  him  to  do 
this  work  gratituously,  because  his  time  is  consumed  more  and  more 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients.  The  number  of  patients 
has  increased  practically  from  80  per  day  to  140  or  143.  That  is  the 
average  daily  number  of  patients  now.    The  salary  is  purely  nominal. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item,  for  provisions,  fuel,  forage,  harness, 
etc.,  you  ask  $37,000.    The  current  appropriation  is  $32,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  maintenance  item,  and  it  is  based  entirely 
on  the  increased  population.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  statement  1 
will  put  in  the  record  will  show  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  numbers  the  per  capita  cost  is  getting  less. 

Mr.  Page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  care  of 
these  patients  is  greater  than  it  is  for  ordinary  sick  people  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  food  cost  is  more.  You  will  notice  in 
our  report  that  the  detailed  cost  is  given. 

Dr.  Kober.  They  must  have  expensive  foods  like  eggs.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  contract  price  of  eggs  is,  but  all  of  us  know  that  the 
retail  price  is  rather  high  and  the  contract  price  is  probably  not  much 
less.  The  superintendent  told  me  that  the  per  capita  cost  was  grow- 
ing less  because  of  the  increased  number  of  patients,  and  had  come 
down  from  $1.36  to  $1.20,  as  I  recollect  it,  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  tuberculosis  hospital  in  my  State  the  charge 
made,  which  is  based  upon  cost,  has  been  reduced  to  $1  a  day.  We 
are  maintaining  patients  in  that  institution  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  they  incipient  and  advanced  patients? 

Mr.  Page.  No  ;  they  are  incipient  cases.  There  are  some  restrictions 
about  taking  advanced  cases. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  you  see  our  patients  are  largely  far  advanced 
and  bedridden,  and  those  cases  are  much  more  expensive.  We  hope 
you  noticed  item  for  an  additional  nurse,  which  is  very  important. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  next  item,  repairs  and  improvements  to  build- 
ings and  grounds,  including  roads  and  sidewalks,  you  ask  the  same 
amount  as  the  current  appropriation,  $2,000? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Kober.  That  is  highly  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  good  condition  and  to  avoid 
the  criticism  of  some  lady  visitors  who  find  fault  if  the  buildings, 
the  interior  and  exterior,  are  not  in  first-class  condition. 
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X-RAY    MACHINE. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  "  For  purchase  of  X-rav  machine  and  acces- 
sories," $2,360? 

Dr.  Kober.  Mr.  Page,  I  was  quite  insistent  that  the  superin- 
tendant  should  state  specific  reasons  why  he  needed  this  machine. 
He  wrote  me  last  September,  when  the  estimates  were  submitted, 
that  an  X-ray  machine  was  quite  as  essential  in  a  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital as  it  was  in  surgical  cases.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
that  can  not  be  diagnosed  without  the  use  of  an  X-ray  machine. 
The  leaders  in  tuberculosis  work,  Dr.  Minor,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  leaders  up  at  the  Saranac  Institution  consider  it  indispensable. 
He  had  about  73  cases  last  year  that  were  doubtful ;  there  was  no 
way  to  tell  from  the  sputum  and  no  way  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis 
without  an  X-ray  machine.  It  is  also  important  in  the  treatment 
of  cases  by  the  most  modern  method,  which  is  called  pneumo  thorax. 
This  condition  is  produced  by  opening  the  chest  and  filling  the 
chest  cavity  with  air  under  pressure  so  as  to  collapse  the  lung,  prac- 
tically shutting  up  the  lung  like  an  umbrella  in  order  to  give  that 
lung  rest.  Without  an  X  ray  it  is  practically  impossible  to  perform 
these  operations  successfully.  Those  are  the  chief  arguments  which 
he  advances,  and  he  himself  is  a  very  careful  and  devoted  student 
of  the  whole  problem,  and  we  therefore  naturally  indorse  his  recom- 
mendation for  such  apparatus. 

Mr.  Page.  The  estimate  a  year  ago  was  for  $1,140  and  this  vear 
it  is  $2,360.    Why  the  difference? 

Dr.  Kober.  We  also  asked  an  explanation  on  that  score,  and  he 
wrote  as  follows : 

I  would  respectfully  offer  the  following  reasons  for  the  increased  estimate 
for  an  X-ray  apparatus,  based  on  facts  submitted  to  me  by  Dr.  Pfender,  Roent- 
genologist of  this  institution.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  recent 
high-class  X-ray  machines  with  an  increase  in  price  from  $1,000  to  $1,250. 
There  has  also  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  X-ray  accessories  since  the  beginning 
of  the  European  war. 

The  new  items,  Coolidge  tube,  and  Coolidge  tube  transformer,  totaling  $300, 
were  not  asked  for  last  year  because  we  felt  that  this  tube  was  possibly  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  It  has  been  found,  however,  to  be  much  more 
efficient  than  the  old  X-ray  tube,  and  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  giv- 
ing X-ray  treatments. 

The  new  items,  for  a  fluoroscope  and  fluoroscopic  screen,  totaling  $375,  have 
been  added  for  the  reason  that  careful  investigation  has  convinced  us  that 
fluoroscopic  work  is  of  great  value  in  diagnosing  tubercular  lesions,  and  will 
be  a  real  economy  in  the  long  run,  as  it  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  taking 
pictures  of  a  certain  number  of  cases,  thereby  affecting  the  saving  of  plates. 

Last  year  we  estimated  on  receiving  an  allowance  of  $300  on  our  present 
X-ray  apparatus,  but  this  machine  is  now  so  thoroughly  out  of  date  that  it  is 
almost  worthless. 

These  are  the  reasons  given  by  the  superintendent.  I  wish  to  say, 
from  pergonal  knowledge,  that  the  Coolidge  tube,  although  amount- 
ing to  $300,  will  be  an  economic  feature,  because  it  is  so  much  more 
durable  and  outlasts  a  dozen  or  more  ordinary  X-ray  tubes.  They 
are  practically  indestructible,  while  the  ordinary  X-ray  tube,  which 
costs  about  $25,  can  be  worn  out  in  two  or  three  uses,  very  frequently. 
We  have  installed  it  in  our  own  hospital  simply  as  a  matter  of 
economy. 
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BUILDINGS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  ACCOMMODATIONS   FOB  INCIPIENT   CA8ES. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  on  page  273  is  the  item,  "  For  erection  of  buildings 
to  afford  additional  accommodations  for  incipient  cases,  $2,000." 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  proposed,  if  this  is  allowed,  to  do  what  we  did 
two  years  ago  when  you  gave  us  $2,000.  We  erected  six  buildings 
that  accommodated  15  patients,  and  we  would  do  the  same  with  this 
sum,  if  granted.  We  now  have  a  waiting  list.  This  is  very  cheap 
construction  and  would  certainly  serve  for  the  time  being,  and  those 
shacks  are  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  outdoor  life  in  the 
extreme  sense  for  those  that  can  bear  it. 

MUNICIPAL   HOSPITAL. 

[See  p.  43o.] 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "Toward  the  construction  of  the 
municipal  hospital,  including  grading  of  the  site,  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  under  the  authority  contained  in 
the  District  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1915 ;  and  the  limit 
of  cost  of  the  construction  of  said  hospital  and  necessary  buildings 
is  fixed  at  $500,000."  The  appropriation  in  1915  for  plans  was 
$15,000,  and  you  now  ask  for  $150,000? 

Dr.  Kober.  As  a  member  of  the  board  I  would  simply  point  out  to 
you  the  urgency  for  such  an  appropriation  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
people  who  can  not  speak  for  themselves,  namely,  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  who  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  go  to  accommodations  that 
are  unfit  for  the  purpose.  We  have  capacity  for  only  120  patients, 
but  the  number  has  so  increased  that  the  daily  average  is  now  about 
190,  I  believe,  or  195. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  at  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  the  best  statement  I  can  make  is  to 
invite  you  gentlemen,  those  who  have  not  already  been  there,  to  see 
for  yourselves  and  satisfy  yourselves  as  to  the  actual  needs.  The 
situation  is  becoming  more  acute  every  year.  We  are  now  housing 
people  in  basements,  practically  on  the  level  with  the  outer  floor, 
which  I  consider  inhuman.  It  is  certainly  a  great  discredit  to  any 
city,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  this  is  the  capital  of  the  Nation. 
The  reason  we  have  not  succeeded  heretofore,  is  largely  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  institutions  that  are  privately  owned.  They 
have  felt  that  with  the  erection  of  a  municipal  hospital  the  contract 
system  might  be  abolished.  We  feel  that  the  innocent  victims  at  the 
Washington  Asylum  Hospital  ought  not  to  suffer  any  longer,  and 
that  a  beginning  ought  to  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  so  as  to 
provide  decent  accommodations  for  the  population  now  at  the 
Asylum  Hospital  and  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city.  The  board 
has  no  desire  to  empty  any  of  the  hospital  wards  now  in  use  under  the 
contract  system  in  private  hospitals,  but  feels  that  we  should  provide 
for  the  immediate  needs,  and  then  when  additional  hospital  accom- 
modations are  needed  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  they 
should  be  erected  where  they  belong,  on  the  municipal  site. 

This  seems  the  most  practical  and  effective  way  of  providing  for 
present  and  future  needs.  In  addition  to  the  civic  needs,  I  may  add 
that  there  are  30  acres  of  ground  on  which  the  Government  can,  at 
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any  time  an  emergency  arises,  establish  temporary  military  hospitals, 
and  the  site  will  thus  serve  more  than  one  purpose.  But  the  im- 
mediate need  is  very  keen  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  proposition  to  pro- 
vide for  a  class  of  people  who  are  deserving  in  every  way  but  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves.  What  has  been  done  since  the  last 
session  of  Congress  can  be  better  told  by  Col.  Kutz  who  has  complied, 
so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  instructions  of  Congress  in  securing  plans 
and  specifications  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  the  large  number  of  people  now  in  the  Washington 
Hospital  what  percentage  were  committed  by  the  courts? 

Dr.  Kober.  Very  few  are  prisoners.    Mr.  Wilson  probably  can  say. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  over  four  or  five ;  practically  none. 

Dr.  Kober.  The  majority  of  patients  cared  for  at  the  Washington 
Asylum  Hospital  are  cases  which  the  other  hospitals  do  not 
care  to  take  or  keep,  because  they  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and 
their  personal  condition  extremely  neglected;  many  of  them  would 
be  extremely  undesirable,  because  they  are  in  a  filthy  condition,  some- 
times infested  with  vermin  and  have  to  be  cleaned  up  before  they 
can  be  cared  for  in  the  wards.  When  a  case  becomes  chronic  and 
a  source  of  great  trouble  many  of  the  institutions,  under  contract, 
are  very  apt  to  request  their  transfer  to  the  Washington  Asylum 
instead  of  continuing  them.  A  number  of  instances  were  reported 
last  year  where  the  physicians  and  surgeons  connected  with  the  Wash- 
ington Asylum,  successfully  treated  cases  that  had  made  the  rounds 
of  several  hospitals  without  success. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  cases  are  benefited  and  dis- 
charged ? 

Dr.  Kober.  Of  course,  we  can  furnish  that  information  by  consult- 
ing the  records  of  the  hospital,  but  I  do  remember  a  number  of  cases 
that  should  not  have  been  sent  to  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital 
at  all ;  they  should  have  been  retained  in  our  contract  hospitals  until 
cured,  because  if  they  could  be  cured,  under  such  unfavorable  environ- 
ments as  in  the  Asylum  Hospital,  they  certainly  might  have  been 
cured  in  the  hospitals  from  whence  they  came.  That,  of  course,  can 
happen,  and  I  am  not  saying  this  to  reflect  on  those  hospitals.  They 
were  very  undesirable  cases,  as  illustrated  by  the  following :  A  lacera- 
tion of  the  vagina  that  entered  into  the  rectum,  incurred  during  the 
delivery  of  the  woman.  This  established  a  fistula  between  the  rectum 
and  the  vagina  and  resulted  in  involuntary  stools,  and  made  the  case 
very  undesirable  and  incontinent,  and  one  connected  with  a  great  deal 
of  bad  odor  and  requiring  constant  attention.  The  surgeon  operated 
on  that  case  and  restored  the  woman  to  absolute  health.  Now,  such 
an  operation  might  and  should  have  been  performed  elsewhere,  but 
she  had  made  the  rounds  for  over  two  years  in  other  hospitals  and  no 
cure  was  accomplished  until  she  got  there.  Cases  of  that  kind  are 
being  cared  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  per- 
centage of  cases  benefited  I  can  simply  say  that  of  the  3,103  cases  that 
we  had  at  the  institution  last  year  304  ot  them  died.  A  great  many 
of  them  who  go  there  are  in  such  a  condition  that  that  result  is  to  be 
expected.  However  2,000  were  discharged.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  every  one  that  was  discharged  was  benefited,  not  actually  cured, 
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a  great  majiy,  can  i^ot  pqssibly  be  cured,  but  their  condition  is  sijgh 
when  they  go  there  that  if  they  live  tp,  be,  discharged  they  are  in 
better  condition  than  they  were.  So  that  we  can  say  2,000  were  clis-' 
charged  benefited,  and  the  other  190-odd  remained  at  the  end  of  tjhe 
year. 

Mr.  Page.  In  order  that  we  may  make  some  comparisons,  hpw 
many  contract  patient^  h^ve  you  in  the  ottyer  hospitals,  in  rouqd 
nuinoers^  ' 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  round  numbers  about  §00,  I  think;  that  is  the 
daily  average.    None  of  these  at  the  Washington  Asylum,  pxacticafiy 
speaking,  will  be  received  at  any  of  the  other  contract  hpspitals. 
*Mt.  Page.  Ij>oes  the  600  include  the  190? 

Mr.  Wilson.  IJo,  sir.. 

Mr,  Newma,n.  The  commissioner^  feel  that,  entirely  irrespective 
of  ihe  question  of  the  propriety  qr  impropriety  of,  the  pqlfcy  of  spli- 
Eidy  to  private  institutions  for  care  for  patients,  we  ought  to  provijie 
decent  facilities,  for  the  patients  that  we  now-  have  to  take  care  of  in 
the  existing  District  hospital,  which  we  do  hot  send  and.  can  not  send 
to  hospitals  under  private  control,  ajid  which  we  are  competed,  to 
car$  for  in  inadequate  and,  to  sonje  extent,  insanitary  and  undesirable 
quarters.  We  are  perfectly  willing  16  let  tlie  future  take  care  of  the 
question  of  subsidy.  Personally,  I  think  it  i^  an  improper  and  b^d 
practice,  but  it  is  established  and  has  been  going  on  for  a  great  many 
years.  However,  the  hospital  which,  we  propose  to  establish  on  the 
site  which  we  already  possess  woul<)  not  affect  that  question  at  ^IIJ 
It  will  iperely  provide  decent  facilities  and  quarters  for  thq  people 
that  we  have  &  take  care  of  in,  our  own,  municipal  hospital, 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  plans  that  have  been  prepared,  through  the, 
appropriation  carried  in  the  last  bill,  \^hat  number  of  patients  is  i£ 
proposed  to  take  care  of  in  that  institution  ? 

Col.  TSjjtz.'  Three  hundred. 

Mr.  Newman.  That,  of  course,  is  more,  than  the  number  we  now 
have ;  but  it  will  be  several  years  before  this  hospital  would  be  ready, 
and  it  might  be  that  when,  it  is  rqady  it  ^ould  nol  be  of  sufficient* 
capacity  to  come  anywhere  near  taking  care  of  all  the  patients  we 
would  have, 

Mr.' Page.  In  other  words,  the  institution  yQU  propose  under  this 
appropriation,  if  completed  today,  would  not  take  cars  of  more  than 
half  of  the  indigent  pajtients  of  the  District  now  cared  for  in  ttye 
Washington  Hospital  and  bv  contract. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Page.  Which  is  about  600? 

iXv.  Newman.  Tlie  number  is  about  800. 

IJ>r..  Kober.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  plans  are  so  arranged  thqt 
expansion  is  provided  for  of  ijhe  whole  system;  in  other  words,  we 
actually  plan  foi;  a  600-bed  hospital,  but  not  more  than  one-half  tq  be 
built  now  to  meet  the  present  needs.  However,  the  ground  plan  as 
arranged  provides  for  an  ultimate  expansion  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Page.  So  as  to  accopnppdate  600  patients? 

Dr.  Kober,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  By  the  expenditure  of,  an  additional  $500,000? 

Dr.  Eloper.  Possibly  a  little  less,  because  the  first  half  will  be  a 
little  more  expensive. 

£4228— 16 28 
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Mr.  Page.  More  expensive  because  it  will  likely  include  the  ad- 
ministration part  of  the  building? 

Dr.  Kober.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  power  house,  corridors,  connections, 
and  so  on,  which  the  second  half  will  not  need,  and  therefore  the  sec- 
ond half  will  be  a  little  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  that  include  the  ground  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  We  already  have  the  ground.  We  have  over  30  acres 
of  ground  in  a  very  suitable  location. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  this  will  represent  ultimately  an  expense  of  about 
a  million  dollars  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  Not  over.  And  I  wish  to  say,  with  deep  regret,  that 
more  or  less  opposition  has  originated  among  our  civic  societies  to 
the  establishment  of  that  hospital  in  that  vicinity.  These  people  are 
really  misguided,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  there  will  be  infinitely  better  than  small 
and  moderately-priced  hQUses.  But  they  are  probably  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  convince  Congress  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  site,  whereas 
it  is  an  ideal  site. 

Mr.  Davis.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Dr.  Kober.  On  Fourteenth  Street,  practically  due  west  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  grounds. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  where  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  now  is. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Wilson,  is  the  space  that  is  under  contract  and  by 
agreement  reserved  in  these  hospitals  kept  filled  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  space  that  I  know  of  that  was 
not  filled  was  that  at  the  Garfield  Hospital,  where  somebody  built 
a  memorial  hospital  for  children.  Of  course,  we  had  no  contract 
there  for  children  because  there  was  plenty  of  room  at  the  Children's 
Hospital,  but  they  later  used  the  building  for  other  purposes  and 
to  relieve  conjestion  in  other  quarters.  The  space  is  crowded  to-day 
except  at  the  Emergency,  and  that  is  filling  up  rapidly.  We  have 
had  that  up  once  or  twice  in  the  last  month  because  their  bills  are 
mounting  up  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Page.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  present  quarters  we  are 
carrying  25  or  30  per  cent  more  patients  than  can  be  taken  care  of, 
it  would  seem  that  whether  we  continue  or  discontinue  the  assign- 
ment of  patients  to  the  private  hospitals  we  still  need  additional 
hospital  space  for  the  indigent  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  had  300  beds  to-morrow  we  could 
occupy  them  and  not  even  consider  the  removal  of  a  single  patient 
from  a  private  hospital.  That  is  not  touching  the  matter  of  policy; 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  if  we  had  300 
beds  at  our  disposal  to-morrow  we  could  not  use  them,  if  we  are  to 
take  care  of  these  poor  people.  There  are  many  other  people  who 
need  care,  those  who  will  not  go  to  the  Washington  Asylum  Hos- 
pital or  do  not  go  when  they  ought  to  go  there.  If  we  have  220 
patients  you  can  not  carry  those  220  in  220  beds.  A  hospital  can  not 
carry  its  maximum  load;  a  300-bed  hospital  is  pretty  well  filled  if 
it  has  250  patients,  because  they  are  divided  up  into  male  and  female 
and  white  and  colored  and  also  classed  according  to  diseases,  etc. 
In  public  hospitals  especially  we  get  all  sorts  of  cases  that  have  got 
to  be  isolated,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  contagion  and  one  thing  and 
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another.  You  can  carry  within  10  or  15  per  cent  of  your  full  capac- 
ity ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  The  600  patients  that  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  did  not  include  the  Washington  Asyltlm,  but 
did  include  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  which  is  a  Government  hos- 
pital and  a  contract  hospital. 

Dr.  Kober.  There  is  one  class  of  patients  taken  care  of  at  the 
Washington  Asylum  which  is  deserving  of  special  consideration, 
namely,  the  mental  suspects.  Every  one  who  is  affected  with  a  men- 
tal disorder  is  sent  there  for  observation.  If,  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  the  case  clears  up  and  it  is  shown  that  it  is  not  a  permanent 
case  for  treatment  at  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the 
patient  is  discharged,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  cases  thus  treated  are  restored  to  their  families  without  the 
stigma  of  asylum  commitment.  That  class  of  patients  could  not  be 
taken  care  of  anywhere  in  the  hospitals  in  the  District,  because  they 
require  special  facilities.  It  is  a  very  important  class  of  patients  and 
a  class  of  patients,  too,  that  is  not  confined  to  the  very  poor  classes  of 
the  District. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1916. 
municipal  hospital. 
[See  p.  431.] 

Mr.  Page.  The  plans  that  have  been  prepared  under  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  current  law  is  for  the  construction  for  a  municipal  nospital 
at  a  limit  of  cost  of  $500,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  care  of  how  many  patients  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  For  the  care  of  300  patients. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  contemplated  character  of  that  construction  ? 
Of  what  material  will  it  be? 

Col.  Kutz.  This  hospital  is  designed  upon  the  group  plan  or  pavilion 
plan.  The  buildings  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  with 
curtain  walls  of  terra  cotta,  probably  faced  with  brick. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  construction  of  a  build- 
ing entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  and  a  concrete  building,  brick 
faced  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  municipal  architect  tells  me  that  the  brick  face 
costs  very  little,  if  any,  more. 

Mr.  Page.  The  drawings  here  represent  six  units.  What  part  of 
these  drawings  represent  the  unit  contemplated  here  under  this 
$500,000  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  shaded  buildings  will  be  the  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  proposed  limitation  of  cost  of  $500,000.  There  are 
16  buildings,  some  of  these  buildings  being  only  a  part  or  unit  of  a 
larger  building  which  can  be  added  to  if  found  desirable.  The  com- 
missioners in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  decided  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  care  of  patients  now  accommodated  in  the  munici- 
pal hospital  of  the  Washington  Asylum,  with  provision  for  such 
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reasonable  increase  ap  should  be  made  in  the  erection  of  any  w$w 
building;  out,  at  the  same  tiipe,  they  felt,  thajj  in  laying  out  structures, 
for  tlie  .accommodation,  of  30P  patients  they  should  so  prepare,  ijhe. 
plains  that  if  Congress  at  some  future  time  saw  fit  to  addjto  the  capac- 
ity of  the  hospital  it  could  do  so  without  waste. 
*Mr,  Page.  In  carrying  out  the  general. plan? 
Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.    I  may  add  that  the  preliminary  plan^  which. 


at  all ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Only  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital  oil  Beserval^pj} 
No.  13,  and  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

Mr.  Howard.  Those  are  not  for,  the  reception  of,  the  general  g)ffrUc 
except  of  certain  classes — that  is,  tubercular  patients  and  ii^ebr^iates.i 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir ;  the  Washington  Asyluni,  i£  a  general  hospital 
for  cases  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  now  housed  in  some  very  old  dilapidated  build- 
ings on  reservation  No.  13,  and  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  relieve,  or. 
rather,  renew  that  hospital,  this  taking  the  place  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Washington  Asylum. 

Col.  Kutz.  .It  should  be  added  that  we  are  limited  to  indigent 
patients. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  that  is  true,  also,  of  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  the  patients  now  being 
sent  to  private  hospitals  by  the  Board,  of  Charities  woiild.bq  sent  to 
this  muiricipal  hospital,  in  ca^e  it  was  constructed? 

Mr.  Page.  !Not  with  the  capacity  contemplated  here.  It  v,oi}l<J 
require  a  capacity  of  more  than  the  300  contemplated  in  tihis  con- 
struction to  take  care  of  those  in  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Slemp,  The  clerk's  note  on  page  273  states  that  the.  limit  of 
cost  estimated  for  this  municipal  hospital  for  1915  was  $300,000 
and  for  1916  $1.;000,000. 

Mr.  Page,  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Slemp,  that  that  $1,000,000  limit 
of  cost  was  a  conference  provision.  That  contemplated  the  care  of 
all  the  pajbients  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  along  the  lines  you  have 
just  indicated. 


BOARD    OF    CHILDREN'S     GUARDIANS. 


EXPENSES    OF    ADMINISTRATION. 


The  current  appropriation  for  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
is  $3,500  and  you  are  asking  $3,700. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  need  some  slight  increase  in  their  working 
force,  and  we  are  recommending  quite  earnestly  that  you  give  them 
two  additional  visiting  inspectors  to  visit  the  children  who  are 
placed  out  in  free  homes,  as  the  majority  of  them  are.  You  will 
notice  there  from  the  report  of  expenses  that  the  major  part  of  this 
item  is  used  for  traveling  expenses,  and  the  $200  additional  re- 
quested would  be  quite  desirable,  because  it  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate to  limit  their  activities  in  the  matter  of  travel. 
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SALARIES. 


Mr.  Page.  You  ask  that  the  compensation  of  the  agdnt  be  in- 
creased from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  current  appropriation  tinder 
that  paragraph  is  $12,580,  and  yon  are  asking  $15,$00. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  position  of  agent  is  a  very  responsible  one,  as 
yoii  are  aware.  They  have  some  1,800  children  for  whom  they  fcre 
the  legal  guardians,  and  this  man  is  the  one  primarily  responsible 
for  their  well-being.  Some  two  years  ago  the  boatfd  reorganized 
this  work  pretty  thoroughly,  and,  ariiong  other  things,  secujecl  a 
new  agent.  1  know  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  type  of  mail 
they  were  anxious  to  get.  They  approached  a  good  many  men  who 
would  not  consider  the  position  because  of  the  limitation  of  salary. 
They  did  get  a  young  man  who  formerly  worked  in  several  other 
places  in  this  particular  field.  They  secured  him  partly  because  of 
his  youth;  he  is  a  man  still  under  30  or  about  30  years  of  age.  ft 
they  want  to  retain  him  I  believe  that  in  the  early  future  they  will 
have  to  make  some  little  recognition  of  his  services  ill  the  way  of  a 
proriiotion.  Of  course  $2,000  is  none  too  much  if  they  are  goin'g  to 
get  services  Of  that  character,  because  it  is  a  very  imfflortafct  postitidn, 
afs  you  well  realize. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  a  new  employment — a  physician  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  xiew  m  form  only,  and  I  think  it  is  in  thfe 
interest  of  good  administration.  It  is  not  new  in  fact.  This  is  bein|f 
paid  for  out  of  the  maintenance  fund  reported  theite  dh  page  277. 
You  will  notice  the  item,  "medical  'attendance  and  supplies, 
$2,404:46."  Thie  Actual  fact  is  that  for  several  years  past  they  have 
qpfaid  exa'ctly  $1,200  a  year  to  a  physician  tinder  an  ajgi*efeftient,  speci- 
fying the  sum  *to  be  paid  for  each  visit,  with  a  limitation  On  the  total 
payment  of  $100  in  any  month,  but  the  number  of  visits  is  always 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  required  to  earn  the  $100.  We 
believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  good  administration  to  have 
a  physician  directly  employed  and  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as 
Other  employees.  " 

Mr.  Pagte.  And  you  ask  for  two  additional  investigating  officers  at 
$900  each. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TPXtfE.  How  greatly  has  the  number  oi  children  increased  %. 
recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  nurfiber  Tias  ifidrea^d  very  considerably.  I  can 
give  the  average  poptflatiOn  1th  a,  dumber  di  years  and  tne  total, 
going  back,  say,  to  1903.  Beginning  back  there,  there  were  1,171; 
that  was  the  average  of  all  classes,  and  the  number  has  gradually 
increased  until  now,  in  1915,  there  was  on  hand  an  average  of  1,940 

children.         , ,  *•••«**.•.• 

Mr.  ,Page.  Has  the  number  of  these  investigating  officers  been  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  years? 

Jvlr.  Wilsons  Yes,  sir;  last  year  you  made  an  increase  of  one.  I 
will  say  tjiat  the  increase  recommended  liere  is  the ,  minimum  Wp 
Irecqfinmended  three  years  ago,  after  a  committee  of  our  bo^rd,  headed 
%y  Mr.  Hamilton,  made  ail  exhaustive  investigation.  I  have  made 
here  a  tittle,  tabulation  of  the  number, of  inspectors  cWinfc  for  chil- 
dren, indicating  uie  number  of  children  assigned  to  each  investi- 
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gator  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Baltimore.  The  number 
ranges  from  60  in  Boston  up  to  144  in  Cleveland  and  190  in  Balti- 
more. There  are  only  five  of  these  investigating  officers  of  ours  who 
are  assigned  exclusively  to  the  visitation  of  children  placed  out  in 
private  homes.  The  others  are  investigating  complaints  and  taking 
cases  into  court  preliminary  to  commitment  by  the  court.  These  five 
investigating  officers  have  an  average  of  365  children  each  under  their 
care.  These  children,  as  you  know,  are  mostly  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  nearby  States. 

Mr.  Page.  According  to  that  statement  you  have  compiled  they 
have  more  than  double  the  number  of  investigators  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Each  inspector  has  more  than  double  the  average 
number  of  children  assigned  to  investigators  in  other  places  where 
the  work  is  well  organized  and  properly  managed. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  messenger  from 
$360  to  $480.  What  are  the  duties  of  this  messenger  and  where  does 
he  serve? 

Mr.  Wilson.  His  service  is  in  the  office  of  the  agent.  The  entire 
staff  of  the  board  is  in  the  District  Building,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters, and  the  messenger  is  there  at  headquarters.  He  does  mes- 
senger work,  although  he  is  the  kind  -of  a  boy  who  will  graduate  into 
a  clerk.  Two  of  the  present  clerical  employees  there  began  as  mes- 
sengers, and  we  can  encourage  them  a  little  more  with  $40  a  month 
than  $30  per  month.  The  present  boy  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
high  schools.    He  is  a  messenger-clerk. 

Mr.  Page.  He  does  clerical  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  half  the  time.  It  is  a  small  officey 
and  it  would  not  be  economical  to  keep  a  messenger  who  could  not  do 
clerical  work,  although  a  messenger  is  greatly  needed  at  times.  He 
is  a  white  boy. 

APPOINTMENT   OF    MEM  HERS   OF    BOARD. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  this  new  provision,  "  That  hereafter  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  said  District." 

Mr.  Brownlow.  They  are  now  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  holding  Criminal  Court 
No.  1,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  judges  of  the  police  court. 

Mr.  Page.  How  long  has  that  been  the  custom  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  board  in  1892. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

# 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  maintenance  of  feeble-minded  children  your 
estimate  is  $25,000  and  the  current  appropriation  is  $20,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Which  is  about  $2,000,  as  you  will  notice,  beyond 
the  amount  expended  last  year.  This  amount  is  practically  beyond 
our  control.  We  would  not  want  to  limit  that  amount  if  we  had  the 
children,  because  they  ought  to  be  supervised  during  life.  That  is 
one  thing  that  will  be  brought  to  your  attention  in  a  larger  way  at 
an  early  day  in  the  way  of  a  recommendation  for  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  that  will  take  care  of  all  these  defectives. 
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Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  an  increase  from  $300  to  $400 
in  the  limitation  for  the  burial  of  children  dying  while  under  charge 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  would  be  temporary,  for  one  year,  because  it  is 
proposed  to  buy  a  few  additional  lots,  in  the  cemetery.  We  have 
some  lots  in  the  white  and  colored  cemeteries  for  the  burial  of  those 
little  children,  and  they  arepretty  well  occupied. 

Mr.  Page.  $300  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  to  bus  the  ground  and  meet  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  ordinary  yearly  expense. 

ADVANCES  OF  MONEY  TO  BOARD. 

Mr.  Page.  You  insert  the  word  "hereafter"  in  the  item  at  the 
bottom  of  page  278,  as  follows : 

Hereafter  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to 
advance  to  the  agent  of  the  board  of  children's  guardians,  upon  requisitions 
previously  approved  by  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  upon  such 
security  as  may  be  required  of  said  agent  by  the  commissioners,  sums  of  money 
not  to  exceed  $200  at  any  one  time,  to  be  used  for  expenses  in  placing  and 
visiting  children,  traveling  on  official  business  of  the  board,  and  for  office  and 
sundry  expenses,  all  such  expenditures  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  one  month  on  itemized  vouchers 
properly  approved. 

The  word  "  hereafter  "  is  inserted  in  order  to  make  that  a  perma- 
nent provision  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  you  have  done  that  annually  for  many  years. 

INDUSTRIAL   HOME   SCHOOL   FOR  COLORED   CHILDREN. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  item  for  the  Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Children 
is  on  page  279.    You  ask,  as  a  new  employment,  a  clerk  at  $600. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  institution  has  never  had  any  clerical  service; 
and  it  is  a  great  burden  on  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  who  at 
present  is  the  chief  matron,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be  economical 
to  relieve  him.    Every  institution  of  that  size  ought  to  have  one  clerk. 

Mr.  Page.  How  many  children  are  in  this  institution  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  94  at  present.  It  was  formerly  ojily  be- 
tween 60  and  70.  Sixty-four  was  probably  the  maximum  until  this 
year. 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  increase  the  teaching  force  by  one  teacher? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  number  of  chil- 
dren. There  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children. 
That  is  very  urgent. 

Mr.  Page.  You  also  ask  an  increase  in  the  compensation  of  the 
farmer,  and  blacksmith,  and  wheelwright  from  $480  to  $540  each. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  what  we  want  to  say  there  is  that  these  are  our 
teachers.  This  is  an  industrial  training  school,  and  we  have  at  the 
present  time  in  the  positions  of  farmer,  blacksmith,  and  wheelwright 
men  who  were  educated  at  Hampton.  We  have  had  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  secure  them.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  Hampton  graduates  at  $40  per  month. 
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Mr.  Page.  They  are  furnished  their  boarcl  and  keep  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  these  men  are,  but  we  want  high-grade 
men  in  those  positions. 

]Vj[r.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  for  the  cook  from  $240  to  $300,  and 
jthft  laundress  from  $240  to  $300,  and  for  temporary  labor  not  to  exceed 
$500.  Now,  as  to  these  employees,  do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
them? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  commissioners  realize  how  repeatedly, 
month  after  month,  there  are  vacancies  in  these  positions.  There  acre 
numerous  changes  in  these  poorly  paid  places  in  the  institutions,  par- 
ticularly in  those  remote  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Davis.  Where  is  this  institution  located  ? 
.    Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  reservation  known  sis  Blue  Plains,  wherfe  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  is  located,  of  which  we  spcfeetHe 
other  day.    It  is  about  6  miles  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  to  that  provision  for  temporary  l&bdr,  the  reason 
for  it  is  to  enable  us  to  employ  temporarily  on  the  farm  at  particular 
seasons  a  few  extra  hands  to  handle  the  crops.  This  farm  is  develop- 
ing, and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  we  are  asktag 
ah  increase  in  the  wages  of  these  emplojrees,  it  is  not  at  hll  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  in  the  population. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  For  maintenance,  including  purchase  and  care  of  horses, 
wagons,  and  harness,  you  ask  for  $11,500.  The  current  appropriation 
is  $9,000.  It  seems  that  in  1915  you  spent  $11,500,  or  the  amount 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

REPAIRS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  ne*t  item  is,  "For  repairs  sttid  imrirov^iii^life  'to 
' buildings  and  grounds,  $2,000."    The  current  appropriatidn  is  $1,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  think  the  $2,000  affl6Unt  Should  be  a  !perliurti6iit 
one.  That  is  less  than  2  'per  cent  on  the  value  'of  thfe  btiildingfe  'and 
'grouhds  and  is  quite  a  moderate  allowance,  partibuliarly  wheii  you 
feitielnb^r  that  these  bUildihgs  are  occupied  Vy  boys  ranging  frOtii  10 
to  18  years  of  age.  The  buildings  are  given  hard  usage  even  thblfgh 
godd  discipline  prevails  at  tHfe  'institution.  They  Tyfcre  in  terrible  'bad 
repair  utftil  yciu  gave  us  thilt  $2,500.  I 'never  Saw  a  greater  chWnge 
ttifede'airy where  than  was  made  at  this  place  with  $2,500.  Fdrfthe  sattfe 
item  at  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  which  was  buflt  at  abtttit  ttielsame 
•fctet,  weiteed  abbUt  $2,(X)0  h  ye&r.  We 'hope  thfe'cfatiinietee  will'con- 
sider  thstt, betfauise it  fein  the  interest  off  eciotidmy. 

MANUAL  tfRAINI^G   EQl^PtftftfT. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  as  anew  itetn  $300  for  manuhl  training  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  hfedfor  a  number  of  years  such  all  item,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  about  that  much  annually.  It  is  just  about  what 
is  necessary  to  renew  from  year  to  year  the  equipment  for  these  90 
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boys.  That  is  a  little  less  than  $40  apiece  for  each  boy  to  keep  up 
his  shop  equipment,  tools,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  hope  we 
may  get  that  sura.  They  have  really  been  doing  a  Very  encouraging 
work  in  recent  years  in  that  plant. 

Mr.  Pa(.!e.  Is  the  product  of  these  shops  placed  on  the  market  and 
Bold,  or  is  there  any  income  derived  from  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  haVea  very  slight  income,  but  it  is  being  used 
mostly  on  the  buildings  for  repair  work.  The  boys  have  done  nearly 
all  of  the  paving  and  grading,  and  painting  and  repair  work,  under 
one  of  the  men,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  farm  work.  Most  of  the 
product  sold  is  from  the  chickens,  because  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
need  to  feed  eggs  in  any  considerable  number.  Their  activities  are 
largely  on  the  farm.  They  have  in  addition  made  many  useful 
articles  of  furniture  for  lihe  home  itself. 


Mr.  Paoe.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  materials  for  construction  of 
loads  and  sidewalks,  $500." 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is'on'the  same  policy  that  we 'recommended  in 
the  case  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm-  This  road  connects 
with  the  main  road 'built  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  and 
there  is  about  a  half  a  mile  of  road  yet  to  be  built  in  order  to  com- 
plete it  It  will  probably  take  about  two  items  like  this  to  com- 
plete it.  The  stone  used  comes  from  Occoquon.  and  there  will  pos- 
sibly be  a  little  drainage  tile  required.  It  is  all  for  material,  how- 
ever, and  not  for  labor.  We  hope  in  two  years  to  connect  up  with 
the  system  of  roads,  and  this  will  cost  much  less  than  building  the 
road  by  contract. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  'is  for  the  erection  of  a  barn  at  a  cost  or 
$1,500. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  never  had  a  general  b  We 

'have  a  little  dairy  barn  arid  we  have  chicken  1.  s,  and 

'that  sort  of  thing.    When  the  plant  was  built,!th  ihitect 

.jiist  had  a  little  money  left  r6ver  with  which  t  ba'rh, 

Jt  was  built  from  the  refuse  stuff  and  it  is'grfidy  pieces. 

Tt  Has  been  shoreii  up  from  the  bottom  several!  !  have 

'no  nt  place  m 'Which  to'keep  the  horses. 

Mr. TPaoe-  How'many  horses  have  you  there?  ( 

Mr.  WilsOn.  We  carry  about  eight  Horses.  In  addition  to  that, 
we.  Want  to  store  all  the  .farm  produce  on  the  place  in  a 'barn. 

Col.  Kut'z.  Is  tit  possible  to  combine  the  barn  for  this  industrial 
lidnie   with   the  barns  for   the  Blue   Plains  institution   with   any 


economy  ?  ,  ,    . 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is'doubtfiil,  1  think,  whether  there  would  be  ahy 
economy  in  it,  and  it  is  rather  important  f  rdm  the  educational  point 
of  view  Jhat  these  boys  should  be  taught  all  the  rfrts  relative  to^  the 
fartn.  The  farm  unit  there  Is  around  about  100  acres,  so  that  it  is 
big  enough  to  be  worked  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy.  We 
have  considered  that,  but  felt  that  the  educational  feature  is  pjira- 
mdun't,  and  the  economy,  if  any,  would  not  be  stifficlertt  'tb  justify  ft 
combination. 
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USE    OF    REVENUE. 


Mr~  Page.  There  is  a  proviso  here,  "  That  all  moneys  received  at 
said  school,  as  income  from  sale  of  products  and  from  payment  of 
board,  of  instruction,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  com- 
missioners to  be  expended  by  them  in  support  of  the  school  during 
the  fiscal  year  1917."  During  the  last  fiscal  year  how  much  income 
from  the  sale  of  products  on  this  farm  was  turned  over  to  the 
commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  amounted  to  $287.09. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  100  acres,  with  approximately  80  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  the  other  institution  on  the  reservation  having  about 
200  acres. 

Mr.  Page.  How  are  the  inmates  of  this  home  selected?    Are  thev 

« 

sent  there  bv  the  courts? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  designated  by  the  courts  as  wards  of  this 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  and  that  board  has  supervision  of 
the  children.  They  are  not  committed  in  this  instance  as  they  are 
in  the  case  of  the  training  school,  because  they  are  not  held  as 
offenders.  In  the  language  of  the  law  the  fact  of  dependency  must 
first  be  established  and  declared  by  the  court,  and  the  court  then 
turns  them  over  to  the  wardship  of  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians. 

industrial  home  school  (white). 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Industrial  Home  School. 
You  ask  an  increase  for  the  supervisor  of  boys  from  $720  to  $900, 
for  the  matron  from  $480  to  $600,  an  increase  for  three  other 
matrons  from  $360  to  $420  each,  for  the  housekeeper  and  sewing 
teacher  from  $360  to  $420  each,  and  then  you  ask  not  to  exceed  $500 
for  temporary  labor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  need  only  to  mention  them  briefly  in  two  classes. 
I  will  take  first  the  supervisor  of  boys:  We  have  had  difficulty  in 
the  last  two  years  in  getting  the  kind  of  man  we  want  there.  ~We 
formerly  had  a  principal  of  the  public  schools  who  was  located 
there  on  the  grounds.  He  was  a  very  good  man  and  the  school  got 
a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  him  at  a  small  compensation,  because  it 
was  convenient  for  him  to  be  located  at  that  particular  school.  He 
was  a  good  man  also  in  the  public-school  system,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  supervising  principal  two  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  we  have  not  had  constantly  the  kind  of  service  we  would 
like,  and  we  believe  we  will  probably  have  to  pay  as  much  as  $75 
per  month  for  the  grade  of  man  required  for  the  position.  He  is  a 
Doys'  leader,  a  man  of  such  a  type  as  would  be  required  as  the 
leader  of  a  troop  of  boy  scouts,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  he  an  instructor  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  He  gives  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  in 
the  institution,  and  we  would  make  him  an  instructor  in  the  particular 
branch  to  which  he  is  adapted,  the  first  consideration  being  character 
and  adaptability  for  leadership  among  boys.     Our  supervisors  are 
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always  instructors  in  their  lines.  As  to  the  other  positions  referred 
to,  alter  a  hearing  of  the  board  of  trustees  the  Board  of  Charities 
decided  they  would  make  this  general  recommendation  as  to  these 
sinall-salaried  employees.  It  is  the  same  recommendation  we  have 
made  heretofore  relative  to  the  poorly  paid  employees.  No  changes 
have  been  made  in  many  years  in  any  ox  these  positions,  and  we  hope 
they  may  be  increased  in  some  instances  from  $30  to  $35  per  month, 
and  in  one  instance  from  $40  to  $50  per  month.  That  is  for  the  chief 
matron. 

Mr.  Page.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  what  is  the  value  to  these 
individuals  of  their  board  and  keep  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course,  from  their  standpoint  it  differs  very 
greatly.  We  occasionally  get  a  young  woman,  even  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation and  a  college  graduate,  who  has  had  no  experience,  and  their 
main  object  in  taking  up  the  work  is  to  secure  experience.  In  such 
a  case,  her  living  is  everything.  If  she  earned  $50  per  month  on  the 
outside,  it  would  take  nearly  all  of  it  to  pay  her  board  and  lodging. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  persons  with  home  connections,  and  with 
them  board  at  the  institution  is  not  a  very  great  consideration.  Speak- 
ing generally,  I  suppose  the  places  are  really  quite  advantageous  for 
single  persons,  either  men  or  women,  at  moderate  compensation ;  but 
they  are  not  places  that  are  suitable  for  married  people  unless  the 
compensation  is  such  as  would  be  equal  to,  or  at  least  approach,  the 
amount  they  would  get  in  another  occupation  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Page.  If  these  people  employed  in  this  institution  where  their 
living  is  provided  for  were  to  accept  positions  of  like  character  in 
places  where  they  would  have  to  keep  themselves,  they  would  have 
to  pay  $15  or  $20  per  month  for  such  keep  in  any  locality  of#the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  sir;  from  $15  to  $30  per  month,  I  would  say, 
because  this  includes  both  board  and  room. 

Mr.  Page.  As  to  the  additional  limitation  for  temporary  labor, 
I  suppose  the  reason  is  the  same  as  the  one  you  stated  in  connection 
with  the  other  item  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  always  for  common  laborers,  and 
the  rate  is  never  over  $2  per  day.  It  is  not  like  a  clerical  position 
where  there  would  be  any  temptation  to  make  an  easy  job,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

REMOVAL    OF    8CHOOT.    TO    NEW    SITE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  school  is  located  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  near  the 
Naval  Observatory.  One-half  of  its  14  acres  of  land  lies  within  the 
Naval  Observatory  circle,  which  was  established  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  August  1, 1894.  The  Naval  Observatory  building  is  in 
the  center,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle,  I  think,  is  1,000  feet.  At  any 
rate,  the  circle  takes  in  these  seven  acres  of  school  property.  The 
United  States  has  acquired  all  of  the  land  that  was  formerly  pri- 
vately owned  in  this  circle,  and  several  years  ago  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  Navy  Department  and  the  District  government  inves- 
tigated the  matter  and  agreed  upon  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  for  this 
land,  which  is  the  sum  incorporated  here. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislative  proposition  is  to  authorize  the  Sec- . 
retarv  of  the  Navy  to  take  title  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  to  convey  title,  an4  to  establish  from  the  funds,  tfcjus 
acquired  an  industrial  home  school  appropriation,  to  which  should  tje 
added  the  mony  received  from  the  sale  of  the  land  of  the  Industrial 
Home  School  not  within  the  Naval  Observatory  Circle,  and  which  tjie 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  sell.  The  fund  thus  established  is  tp 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site,  presumably  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon. 

Mr.  Page.  In  that  connection,  what  is  the  probable  value  of  this 
land  lying  outside  of  the  Naval  Observatory  Circle?  , 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  probably  worth  quite  as  much  per  acre  as  tfhe  land 
inside  the  circle,  because  it  has  a  good  frontage  on  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  the  sale  of  the  present  site  bring  in  a  sufficient 
a  mount  of  money  to  enable  the  commissioners,,  if  this  provision  were 
enacted  into  law,  to  buy  a  new  site  and  erect  sufficient  buildings  there- 
on for  the  school? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir.  As  I  recall,  the  amount 
there  is  approximately  $180,000,  and  if  .you  added  $100,000  to  it  .for 
the  land  outside  the  circle  you  would  have  about  $250,000  for  th,e 
building  plant,  because  with  $30,000  you  ought  to  be  able  t9  gqt 
sufficient  land  well  located  for  the  purpose.  Of  course  we  could  hot 
under  fthis  law  go  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  bjit  we  would 
probably  go  into  some  quite  remote  section  of  the  District.  We  could 
probably  get  land  for  $250  per  acre  at  Blue  Plains ;  but  suppose  we 
paid  twice  that  amount,  or  $500  per  acre,  with  $30,000  we  would  be 
able  to  purchase  60  ^cres. 

Mr.  BrownLjOw.  Is  it  true  that  the  buildings  at  this  place  were  the 
ol^poorhouse  buildings  of  the  city  of  Georgetown  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  The  buildings  are  very  ill  adapted  for.tfye 
.purpose.  They  are  so  bad  that  we  have  recommended  for  years  that 
they  be  abandoned.  We  have  tiot  "felt  that  we  could,  in  conscience 
recommend  a  considerable  appropriation  for  repairs  to  the  .buildings. 
This  year  we  are  recommpnding  an  expenditure  of  $5,000  for  a  tem- 
porary cottage  that  could  be  moved  away. 

Mr.  Nkwman.  There  is  no  necessity  fdr  using  land  as  valuably  as 
!thtit  for  this  purpose,  because  cheaper  land  will  be  just  as  suitably. 
If  the  institution  were  movqd  away  from  the  more  thickly  p{?pulated 
part  of  the  District  we  could  get  more  land  than  we  have  here  oji 
which  to  build  the  institution.  We  could  provide  more  room  and 
erect  the  buildings  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  that  would  be  dis- 
posed of  here. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Tkr.  P^ge.  The  fie^t  item  is,  "  For  maintenance,  including  purchase 
and  care  of  horse,  wagon,  and  harness,  $17 #00."  The  curretit  ap|>ifo- 
'ptfation  is  $16,000.  t  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Our  flefifciency  was  a  little  fhorfe  than  Qie  increased 
amount  We  are  asking  for,  aiid  we  wduld  rftthefr  'iiot  'have  tb  rifek  k 

tJJeficieiicv. 
Mr.  Page.  Sdfiifetlrhes  it  ^is  WttfcrWhave  a  sfriall  deflci<*nrfyH;hk1ft't6 

appropriate  too  niuch. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Page,  knd  'Sncbtfra&e  efcp&iditttres  >ftiat  might  dtherwife  be 
tfypensed  with. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Qhfijppant 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  also  a  check  of  a  certain"  kind  on  expenditures. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  true,  and  we  havq.no .cpmplahrt  to  makq  about 
the£reatmen^  \yeliave  received,  on  (feficiejiQies/but  wedpshrink  from 
too  many  of  them. 

REPAIRS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

«  * 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  qi}  increase  here  in  the  next  item  from  $1,700 
to  $2,000.  '         •  '    v 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  iij  addition  to  the 
ordinary  buildings  of  the  kind  that  have  been  described,  a  very  ex- 
tensive system  of  greenhouses.  Tljejr  arq, 'of  cours^,  quite,  fragile, 
being  constructed  largely  of  glass,  apd  liable  to  damage  in  storms/ 
They  are  a  great  source  of  revenue,  which  supplements  very  mate: 
rially  our  appropriation.  We  hpve  been  pinched  a  gqpd  deal  in  that 
litile  fund. 


ROADS    AND    GUTTERS. 


Mr.  Page.  Last  year  we  gave  you  an  appropriation  for  a  new  boiler 
at  this  institution.  You  are  now  asking  $550  for  resurfacing  roads 
arid  relaying  gutters. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  done  nothing,  extensive  to  the  roads  there 
for  a  great  many  years.  We  had  the  superintendent  of  county  roads 
to  go  out  there  and*  go  over  the  place  and  make  an  estimate  of  what  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  fairly  usable 
condition — not  an  expensive  type  of  road,  because  we  are  hoping  to 
get  away  from  there  in  a  few  years.  However,  even  if  Congress 
should  approve  this,  recommendation,  it  would  take  a  minimum  of 
three  years  before  we  could  leave* 


TEMPOBAB.Y  COTTAGE. 


Mr.  Page.  You  ask  $5^000. for.  the  erection  of  a  temporary  cottage. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  item,  to  which  I  referred  a  few.  minutes 
ago.  There  is  a  constant  pressure,  for,  admission  there  by  the.  children 
committed  by  the  court,  and'  there  is.  ho  rooqi  for  them,  and  they 
have  to  be  bpardpdj  arQuud  in,  private,  homes  instead)  of » going  to.  this 
institution.  - 

Mr.  Page.  "^That  is  contemplated!  there,  by,  th$  word  "temporary'?? 

Mr,  Wilson.  TJhat  would  be  a,  type,  of  building,  somewhat  like  the. 
portable  school  buildings.  Wwe  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  get 
the  nqw  site,  such  a  building  w.ould  be  a  very  convenient  thing  to 
move.  away,  s^xd  begin  with  at  the,  new  site. 

Ijfa.  Davis.  You  are  not  couteniplating  erecting,  this  building  unless, 
you  remove?, 

Mr.  Wilson,  Yes,  sir;  eyen  if  we  should: remove,  We  would  want  it, 
because  we  could,  not  leave  in  less  than  three  years,  and  this  would 
be  available  within  30  days  after  the  appropriation* 

Mr.  Ij)Avia.  Dp  you,  contemplate,  building,  a,  temporary,  portable  cot- 
tage on  the  present  site?.  •   *  .  - 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

JtJj*.  Davis.  How  many  inmates  would  it  accommodated 

Mr.  Wilson.  We,  ought  to  accommodate  in  that  building  probably 
about  50.    That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  head.  -   T 
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NEW  MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOU8E. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  a  hew  municipal  lodging  house, 
of  which  amount  not  more  than  $10,000  shall  be  used  for  purchase 
of  land,  WOOO." 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  you  can  present  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  has  been  before  you  on  previous  occasions,  but 
the  amount  asked  for  has  been  very  considerably  reduced.  The 
commissioners  recommended,  as  I  recollect,  $150,000,  and  there  was 
a  special  bill  pending  before  Congress  known,  I  think,  as  the  Lodge 
bill,  for  $150,000.  Now,  the  commissioners  and  the  board  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  feel  that  for  $40,000  they  can  get  a  building 
that  would  be  good  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  It  would  be 
just  a  modest,  decent,  clean  lodging  house  for  people  stranded  here, 
with  some  small  industrial  features,  like  a  wood  yard  and  probably 
a  small  laundry. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  the  present  municipal  boarding  house,  or  lodging 
house,  the  property  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Kutz.  So  far  as  its  condition  and  inadequacy  are  concerned, 
it  is  in  the  same  class  with  those  at  the  Washington  Asylum  and 
Jail,  or  it  may  be  worse.  I  went  through  it  a  short  time  ago  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  found  the  conditions  deplorable.  I 
think  that  it  is  very  important  that  something  be  done  to  remedy 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  is  it  located? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  just  below  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  adjoining  No.  1 
police  station.  The  lot  on  which  it  is  now  located  is  not  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  lodging  house. 

Mr.  Page.  My  purpose  in  asking  that  question  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  District  had  land  that  was  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  lot  would  not  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  in  contemplation  any  particular  locality  in 
which  this  land  should  be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  a  particular  lot,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  our  thought 
was  that  it  would  be  located  in  the  old  section  of  Washington,  the 
down-town  section,  just  far  enough  south  off  F  Street  to  get  cheap 
land — between  the  Capitol  and  Ninth  Street,  for  instance,  where  the 
property  has  deteriorated  in  value  and  which  is  in  the  down-town 
section  and  very  convenient  for  this  kind  of  people.  Another  fact 
of  interest,  Mr.  Page,  relative  to  this,  and  that  is  that  this  municipal 
lodging  house  at  one  time  was  owned  by  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  Association,  a  corporation  which  turned  it  over  to  the  District 
to  be  conducted  by  the  District.  We  do  not  recommend  its  sale,  as 
we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  School,  because  it  adjoins  No.  1 
police  station,  and  if  the  District  uses  it  at  all,  it  will  probably  be 
wanted  for  a  police  station. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  police  station  is  very  old;  it  is  the  principal 
police  station  of  the  city,  and  in  case  the  property  which  is  opposite 
the  post  office  is  not  used  for  Government  purposes  that  police  station 
ought  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  In  that  event  it  would  be  desirable 
to  take  in  this  land.  I  think  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  alienate  the 
title  to  this  land. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  about  the  average  population  of  this  home? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  If  I  am  allowed  to  make  an  Irishman's  reply,  it  has 
no  average.  We  lodge  10,000  men  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  last  year 
the  number  was  10,383.  In  the  wintertime  we  accommodate  fifty-odd 
and  then  lock  the  door ;  we  just  have  to  stop.  I  have  gone  in  there 
after  midnight  when  every  cot  was  occupied.  These  cots  are  what 
we  call  double-deckers.  So  that  an  average  has  no  meaning  in  that 
connection,  as  you  appreciate. 

Mr.  Page.  Its  patronage  is  largely  confined  to  one  season  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  Evervbodv  who  comes  there  has  to  do  some  work 
for  his  lodging  and  meal. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  might  add,  because  I  think  you  want  to  know  it, 
that  there  is  very  considerable  public  sentiment,  some  of  it  or- 
ganized, in  favor  of  a  project  for  a  new  lodging  house.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  if  the  leaders  in  that  movement  should  approach 
you — and  the  commissioners  will  know  more  about  this  than  I  do — 
they  would  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  modest  request  that  the  com- 
missioners recommend.  They  are  enthusiastically  back  of  that  pro- 
ject of  $150,000  which  means  the  development  on  a  larger  scale  of 
the  industrial  feature.  One  thing  they  have  in  mind  is  an  institu- 
tion that  would  provide  employment  temporarily  for  our  local  men 
out  of  work.    That  is  a  very  commendable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  familiar  with  the  bill  that  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  the  scope  of  that  legislation  would  require  a 
very  much  larger  appropriation  than  is  asked  for  here  and,  in  my 
judgment,  asked  for  in  the  bill  itself.  If  they  cover  the  activities 
that  they  contemplate  the  amount  of  money  for  which  they  ask 
would  be  very  inadequate. 

TEMPORARY  HOME  FOR  EX-UNION  SOLDIER8  AND  SAILORS. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  we  come  to  the  next  item,  "  Temporary  home  for 
ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic."  The 
appropriation  asked  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  current  year  but 
you  ask  for  a  change  of  language.  You  strike  out  the  words  "  and 
the  war  with  Mexico  "  and  insert  the  words  "  or  marines,"  so  that  it 
reads,  "  or  marines  of  the  Spanish  War,  Philippine  insurrection,  or 
China  relief  expedition,  who  served  at  any  time  between  April  21, 
1898,  and  July  4,  1902."  I  suppose  you  strike  out  the  wowls  "and 
the  war  with  Mexico  "  because  there  are  no  more  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Page.  Still,  if  there  should  be  a  stray  one  or  two,  the  lan- 
guage left  in  would  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Page.  I  still  have  some  Mexican  War  survivors  in  my  dis- 
trict who  are  drawing  pensions ;  two  I  think. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  That  language  might  be  left  in  for  a  few  years 
longer. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  add,  "Provided,  That  hereafter  appoint- 
ments to  all  positions  authorized  by  law  and  appropriations  for  the 
Temporary  Home  for  ex-Union  Soldiers  and  Sailors  shall  be  made 
by  the  commissioners."    Who  appoints  now? 
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Mr.  Newman.  The  bqard  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  With  the  approval  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  can  veto  but  we  can  not  initiate. 

Mr.  Page!  This  home  originallv  was  a  private  enterprise,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Its  character  is  now  public  and  all  expenditures 
arq  made  under  appropriations,  so  we  feel  we  ought  to  have  the 
appointment  of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  determines  the  men  who  shall  be  admitted,?, 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  In  practice,  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  i§,  to  a  certain  extent,  controlled  by  la,w. 

FLORENCE  CRITTENDEN   MISSION. 

Mr.  Page.  "If or  care  and  maintenance  of  women  anfi  children 
under  a  contract  to  be  made  with,  the  Florence  Crittenden  ^ope  and 
Help  Mission  by  the  Bpard  of  Charities,  maintenance,"  you  ask 
$3,000,  the  current  law  ? 

JVJr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  That,  of  course,  is  an  institution  outside  of  any  munic- 
ipal function  ? 

Mr.  WiLsqN.  At  present,  yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  performing  a  very  use- 
ful service. 

Mr.  Page.  This  is  one  of  those  appropriations  that  is  still  carried 
because  it  has  been  carried. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  '  Yes. 

SOUTHERN   RELIEF   SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  in- 
digent anfl  infirm  m$n,  women,  and  children  under  a  contract  to  be 
made  with  the  Southern  Relief  Society!  The  estimate  for  19li  is 
$6,000,  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Njewman.  They  wanted  us  to  turn  this  monejr  over  to  them, 
but  we  refused  to  do  that.  We  require  them  to  submit  a  report  to 
us  as  to  the  number  of  patients  anfd  the  per  capita  cost.  We  have 
pijt  it  on  a  contract  basis,  just  like  the  other  private  institutions. 

Mr.  BpowNLO>y.  The  legislation  says  "  und^r  a  contract  to  be  made 
with  the  Southern  Belief  Society  for  the  support  <?f  those  under  its 
care  by  the  Board  of  Charities." 

Mr.  Page.  What  are  the  requirements  of  admission  ?  Have  you  any 
control? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  reasonable  information  to  the  ef- 
fect>  that  the  benefits  of  tfre  home  and  of  the  society  go  toward  the 
relief  of  Confederate  veterans  andvtheir  families,  W  which  they  are 
limited.  I  found  that  they  are  incorporated,  and  I  looked  up  their 
charter  and  found  that  the  charter  limited  them  in  their  operation 
to,  southerners,  but  iq  practice  this  relief  is  limited  to  Confederate 
veterans  arid  members  of  their  families. 

Mr.  Paqe.  So  that  it  is  really  what  the  title  would  indicate,  a 
Southern  Relief  Society  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Not  quite  that.  As  I  understand  it,  benefits  are  not 
extended  to  southerners  generally,  but  only  to  former  Confederate 
soldiers  and  members  of  their  families.  There  is,  as  you  know,  a 
great  organization  here  known  as  the  Southern  Society. 

Mr.  Page.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Nothing  at  all.  Bitf  this  society  does  limit  its  benefits 
to  Confederate  veterans  and  their  ramilies. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  they  wanted 
more  money  this  year ;  they  have  asked  us  for  more  money.  There  is 
a  state  of  facts  concerning  this  appropriation  which,  I  think,  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  because  it  gives  an  index  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject 01  the  subsidy  of  private  institutions.  These  people  were  a  pri- 
vate charity ;  they  came  to  Congress  and  got  an  appropriation,  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Government,  and  their  contributions  from  private 
sources  have  declined  as  a  consequence  of  receiving  a  Government 
appropriation.  The  principal  reason  which  they  offer  now  for  ask- 
ing an  increase  is  that  their  contributions  from  private  sources  have 
fallen  off. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  what  I  told  them  when  they  first  came 
after  this  appropriation  has  happened — that  when  the  Government 
takes  the  place  of  individuals  in  dispensing  charity  private  individu- 
als cease  to  give. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  has  actually  happened  in  this 
case. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  294,  for  the  hospital  for  the 
insane.  The  current  appropriation  is  $385,000,  and  the  estimate  is 
$395,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  estimated  as  closely  as  we  can 
approximate  it.  It  is  based  upon  the  probable  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients.  The  commitments  and  the  legal  rate  are  things  that  we 
can  not  control  in  any  wise. 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  the  1915  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  no  deficiency,  but  there  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  some  deficiency  this  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  first 
six  months  were  approximately  $196,^58. 

DEPORTATION   OF   NONRESIDENT   INSANE. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  item  on  page  295,  for  the  deportation  of  non- 
resident insane  persons,  you  ask  $3,000,  which  is  the  amount  carried 
in  the  cufrent  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  very  nearly  expended.  We  had 
a  very  close  call  there. 

Mr.  Brown  low.  I  notice  in  that  next  paragraph,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  one  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Gfuardians,  that  we  do  not  make  it  permanent,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other.  It  might  be  worthy  of  your  consideration  whether  or 
not  to  insert  the  word  " hereafter"  there. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes ;  we  will  take  that  into  consideration. 

24228—16 29 
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RELIEF  OF  POOR. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  296,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  §12,000  and  you  are  asking  $12,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  You  did  not  expend  all  of  the  1915  appropriation. 
You  lacked  $1,000  of  it.  ♦ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  will  expend  practically  all  this 
year. 

transportation  of  paupers. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  the  transportation  of  paupers. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $2,000  and  you  ask  $2,500. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  notice  that  from  year  to  year  that  has 
varied  a  little.  In  1900  it  was  $2,500,  while  before  that  for  several 
years  it  was  $3,000.  That  was  affected  somewhat  by  the  change  in 
railroad  rates.  We  were  able  for  some  time  to  get  half  rates  on  the 
railroads,  but  gradually  in  the  past  few  years  these  concessions  have 
been  withdrawn  and  now  the  Government  has  to  pay  full  rates. 

Mr.  Page.  These  are  paupers  who  are  sent  to  other  jurisdictions? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  nonresident  paupers  that  come  into  the 
District;  and  it  would  be  quite  unfortunate  if  we  were  unable  to 
send  them  away,  because  they  would  have  to  be  maintained  here. 
Quite  a  considerable  number  of  them  come  here  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  They  are  generally  people  who  have  claims  of  various  sorts 
against  the  Government,  and  quite  a  good  many  of  them  are  recom- 
mended by  Members  of  Congress.  They  are  absolutely  dependent 
here,  although  some  of  them  woidd  be  independent  at  home.  Some 
of  them,  of  course,  would  be  charges  at  home,  and  they  shoud  be 
cared  for  in  their  own  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  glad  some  of  it  can  be  expended  in  that  way. 

Have  you  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  but  the  appropriation  was  $3,000  last  year. 
We  may  have  a  deficiency  this  year,  and  we  urge  that  the  appropria- 
tion be  increased  to  $2,500.  There  is  a  doubt  whether  we  could 
create  a  deficiency,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  money  it  would  be  a 
deplorable  matter  to  have  these  people  here  in  a  stranded  condition. 

workhouse. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  298,  for  the  workhouse.  The 
first  increase  of  salary  requested  is  for  the  assistant  superintendent, 
from  $900  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Edson,  the  president  of  the  board  and  a  member  of  the  penal 
commission,  and  who  is  probably  as  much  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  workhouse  ana  reformatory  as  any  one,  can  not 
be  present.  He  says  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  on  this 
particular  afternoon  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  Loan 
&  Trust  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president,  occurs,  he  would  ask  you 
to  hear  him  in  connection  with  these  two  particular  institutions. 
However,  Commissioner  Newman  is  quite  familiar  with  the  more 
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recent  developments,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  can  supplement  what 
1  may  say  on  the  subject.  The  assistant  superintendent  is  a  woman 
in  charge  of  the  female  department.  She  is  not  simply  the  first 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  workhouse.  The  first  assistant  is  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  who  is  the  captain  of  guards,  and  whose  salary 
appears  later.  He  gets  $1,200.  This  is  a  woman  in  charge  of  the 
department  for  women  in  the  institution,  and  there  is  an  average 
of  about  100  women  prisoners.  We  have  within  the  past  year  secured 
there  the  services  of  a  woman  who  has  had  a  very  good  prison  train- 
ing and  experience  in  other  institutions,  and  we  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  keep  her.  We  want  a  woman  of  high  character  in  that  place. 
You  understand  that  we  depend  very  largely  on  moral  suasion  for 
the  control  of  both  the  men  and  women  prisoners.  In  the  woinan"s 
department  we  do  not  have  such  a  thing  even  as  a  punishment  cell. 
They  sleep  in  the  ordinary  woman's  dormitory,  wear  ordinary 
women's  clothes  and  do  women's  work  in  the  laundry,  etc. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  two  receiving  and  discharging  officers  at 
$1,200  each,  instead  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  special  explanation  there.  These  two  em- 
ployees do  not  live  at  the  institution  and  do  not  often  eat  at  the  insti- 
tution. When  we  recently  made  an  examination  of  the  work  of  the 
institution,  at  the  request  of  the  commissioners,  we  found  that  these 
two  officers  were  allowed  a  commutation  for  rations,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  bring  to  their  homes  in  the  city  and  use.  It  was  $10  per 
month,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  lieu  of  maintenance  at  the  insti- 
tution. The  commissioners  and  the  board  felt  that  there  was  no 
warrant  in  law  for  that  practice  and  it  was  discontinued  at  once. 
We  recommend  that  that  increase  be  made,  in  view  of  the  fact  that; 
they  can  not  get  their  maintenance  at  the  institution.  They  usually 
eat  one  meal — the  noon  meal — at  the  institution,  when  there  for  the 
delivery  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Page.  Their  duties  are  -in  connection  with  conveying  prisoners 
to  and  from  the  institution? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  The  prisoners  are  committed  by  the  court, 
and  the  law  requires  that  we  discharge  the  prisoners  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Therefore  they  must  be  brought 
back  here. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  an  increase  for  the  superintendent  of  laundry 
from  $480  to  $600. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  proposing  to  put  in  some  machinery.  We 
have  not  had  machinery  in  the  laundry,  but  the  prisoners  have  been 
doing  it  by  hand.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  combine  the  work  in  the 
laundry  for  this  institution  and  the  reformatory.  We  will  need  the, 
machinery  because  we  will  not  have  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  women.  Very  few  women  are  committed  for  the  more 
serious  offenses  and  have  to  go  to  the  penitentiaries.  We  would  like 
to  have  a  woman  of  about  the  status  of  the  average  guard  who  would 
control  and  manage  that  industry,  which  will  be  larger  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  We  think  that  $50  per  month  and  board  is  not  too 
much  for  a  woman  in  charge  of  that  group. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  are  going  to  try  to  do  laundry  work  for  some  of 
our  own  services  which  we  now  do  by  contract.  For  instance,  for 
the  fire  department 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  And  do  it  down  at  the  workhouse? 
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Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  see  if  we  can  economically  do 
it  down  there.  We  believe  that  we  can.  The  women  now  do  all  of 
the  washing  for  the  institution  there  by  hand,  using  tubs  and  boards. 
For  awhile  we  did  the  fire  department  laundry  there,  and  it  was  done 
fairly  successfully. 

Mr.  Page.  What  kind  of  laundry  work  must  be  done  for  the  fire 
department  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  consists  of  bedding  and  hand  towels  principally. 
Of  course,  the  workhouse  can  do  a  great  deal  more  work  by  ma- 
chinery than  by  hand. 

REPAIRS   TO  BUILDINGS,   ROADS,  AND   WALKS. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  material  for  repairs  to  build- 
ings, roads,  and  walks,  $5,000."    The  current  appropriation  is  $4,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  recall  that  these  are  so-called  temporary 
buildings.  They  were  built  with  green  lumber  sawed  on  the  place. 
They  have  deteriorated  a  good  deal,  and  this  amount  is  needed  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  It  is  harder  now,  of  course,  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  but  they  have  answered  their  purpose  very  admirably,  and 
so  long  as  anything  like  reasonable  repairs  are  made  they  can  be 
kept  in  condition. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  value  of  this  group  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  original  dor- 
mitory would  have  very  little  value,  so  far  as  construction  above 
ground  is  concerned,  but  the  heating,  lighting,  and  mechanical  plant 
underneath,  I  think,  is  very  good,  indeed,  and  would  last  indefinitely. 
The  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  industrial  plant  are  also  good. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  will  insert  a  statement  in  the  record  showing  the 
value  of  the  buildings. 

Building : 

Male  department — 

Administration  building $10,  000 

Rest  hall  and  library 5,000 

Laundry  and  clothing 4,  000 

A  dormitory 5,  000 

B  dormitory 5,  000 

C  dormitory 5,  000 

Officers  quarters : 6,  000 

Dining  room 8,  000 

Commissary 4,  000 

Ice  plant 1,  000 

Hospitals 2,  000 

Power  plant 2, 000 

Property  yard 6, 000 

Dairy  barn 10,  000 

Horse  barn 20,  000 

Blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop 6,  500 

Hog  pens 3,  500 

Poultry  yard  and  buildings 4,  500 

Water-plant  buildings 2,  500 

Stone-crushing  plant 10,  000 

Brick  plant 15,  000 

Superintendent's  residence 7,  500 

Assistant  superintendent's  residence 3,  500 

Superintendent's  brick  plant  residence 2,  000 

Filtering  plant 1, 000 

Bake  oven 1,  000 

Cottage 1,  500 
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Building — Continued. 

Female  department — 

Administration  building $5,000 

Dormitory  No.  1 :_  4,  500 

Dormitory  No.  2 4, 500 

Dining  room  and  kitchen 5,000 

Laundry 4, 000 

Sewing  room 3, 500 

178,000 

DAIBY  AND*  FOBAGE  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  on  page  301,  "For  dairy  and  forage 
building  $4,000." 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  a  barn  in  the  general  sense.  It  will^be 
for  the  dairy  stock  only.  As  you  know,  on  the  modern  farm  the  milk 
cows  are  not  kept  in  a  building  where  any  other  stock  is  kept.  Then 
we  require  a  place  for  the  forage.  We  now  have  about  100  head  of 
cattle. 

Mr.  Page.  Milk  cattle  I 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  milk  cattle.  This  new  barn  which  is  esti- 
mated for  here  will  be  about  200  feet  by  80  feet,  and  it  would  be  a 
barn  sufficient  to  accommodate  100  milk  cattle.  It  would  have  four 
silos.  We  have  two  silos  already,  but  there  would  be  four  additional 
silos.  The  upper  story  would  be  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  grain. 
We  will  have  next  year  approximately  100  acres  in  corn  and  from 
50  to  75  acres  of  hay.  We  have  very  little  now,  because,  as  you 
know,  the  land  was  in  timber  and  had  to  be  reclaimed.  This  would 
be  a  dairy  barn  for  100  milk  cattle  and  a  barn  for  the  storage  of  fod- 
der upstairs,  and  there  would  be  four  silos.  This  is  for  the  material 
only,  because  it  is  only  $4,000.  We  build  all  of  our  own  buildings 
there. 

Mr.  Page.  The  milk  cattle  there  are  now  accommodated  in  a  barn 
with  other  cattle? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  small  dairy  barn  where  we  have 
now  about  40  milk  cows,  and  we  will  continue  that  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  in  the  same  lot  and  fenced  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  say  that  this  $4,000  is  for  material  only  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  not  for  the  construction  of  the  barn  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  construct  it  with  prison  labor.  This  build- 
ing, as  I  said,  will  be  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  and,  of  course, 
we  could  not  construct  a  building  of  that  size  if  we  had  to  pay  for 
the  material  and  labor,  too.  None  of  the  buildings  down  there  have 
had  appropriations  made  for  anything  but  the  material. 

Mr.  Page.  You  will  have  to  have  some  expert  supervision  of  the 
work,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  very  seldom  have  to  employ  any. 
The  guards,  as  a  rule,  are  expert  workmen — some  are  farmers,  some 
carpenters,  some  painters,  etc.  Then  we  have  guards  who  are  engi- 
neers, and  we  very  seldom  employ  an^  outside  help. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  last  time  I  was  down  there  I  looked  into  the 
dairy  situation  there,  and  among  other  interesting  things  I  found 
from  the  reports  of  the  District  health  department,  which  are  marked 
up  on  the  percentage  basis,  that  they  had  a  percentage  there  of  be- 
tween 94  and  95  out  of  a  possible  100*.    The  health  department  makes 
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the  same  reports  on  the  Occoquan  dairy  that  it  does  on  other  dairies 
supplying  dairy  products  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  propose  to  ship  this  milk  to  our  institutions  here. 

Mr.  Page.  To  the  various  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  particularly  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  that  being  done  now  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  shipped  30  gallons  a  day  for  one  year  to  the 
Washington  Asylum  Hospital,  turning  into  the  Treasury  more  than 
$2,500,  and  we  have  just  now  within  the  past  month  arranged  to  ship 
60  dozen  eggs  a  week  to  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital;  in  addition  this 
number  is  being  used  at  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  much  land  have  you  down  there  altogether? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Eleven  hundred  acres  in  the  workhouse  tract  and 
1,500  acres  in  the  tract  more  recently  purchased  for  the  reformatory, 
for  which  some  appropriations  of  a  preliminary. character  have  been 
made.  There  are  2,600  acres  in  one  tract  there  for  the  two  insti- 
tutions. 

REVENUES.  » 

Mr.  Page.  I  notice  that  the  shipments  made  to  the  other  institu- 
tions are  charged  against  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  money  goes  into  the  Treasury. 
This  institution  is  not  allowed  to  use  any  money  that  it  has  earned, 
and  that  is  something  we  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  time. 
because  in  a  way  the  workhouse  to-day  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  every- 
thing that  it  earns,  because  in  the  earning  of  money  for  things 
shipped  away  there  is  a  certain  expense  incurred,  for  instance,  for 
containers,  expressage,  etc.  That  money  can  not  be  repaid  from  the 
earnings,  so  that  they  are  really  cutting  into  their  maintenance 
fund. 

Mr.  Page.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  statement 
showing  the  earnings  from  all  sources  of  the  workhouse  during  the 
last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  it  in  detailed  form. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  it  in  detailed  form  for  last  year,  but  pos- 
sibly not  in  as  much  detail  for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  give  it  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  for  the  last 
six  months. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  include  in  that  statement  the  number  of  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  average  number  last  year  was  547  men  and  75 
women. 

Products  of  the  District  of  Columbia  workhouse  during  fiscal  year  1915. 

Sold  to  various  departments  of  the  Qistrict  Government : 

Red  brick,  4,266,410,  at  $7 $29, 864. 87 

Paving  blocks,  2,500,  at  $13 32. 50 

Crushed  stone,  4,336^  cubic  yards s 3, 252. 38 

Milk,  10,939  gallons 2, 351. 89 

Total 35, 501. 64 
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Used  at  the  workhouse: 

Red  brick,  607,525,  valued  at  $6 $3,645.15 

Crushed  stone,   valued  at  $0.60  per  cubic  yard,   2,288  cubic 

yards 1, 372. 80 

Lumber,  169,711  feet,  at  $10 1, 697. 11 

Vegetables  and  forage 9,  628. 66 

Beef 883. 10 

Veal 147. 50 

Butter 408. 60 

Milk 2, 611. 15 

Hog  products 2, 940. 72 

Poultry  and  eggs 1, 083. 08 

Fruit 731. 33 

Total 25, 149.  21 

Statement  of  earnings  of  industrial  plants,  District  of  Columbia  workhouse, 

July  1,  1915,  to  Jan.  1,  1916. 


Brick  delivered  at  the  Ninth  Street  Wharf,  Washington 

Brick  delivered,  District  of  Colum'  ia  farm  and  reformatory 

Crushed  stone  delivered  at  Ninth  Street  Wharf cubic  yards. . 

Crushed  stone.  District  of  Columbia  farm do 

Brick  on  nana,  District  of  Columbia  farm  .• 

Sand  dredged  for  District  of  Columbia  farm  and  repormatory 


Total. 


Quantity. 


2,069,060 

412,600 

5,800 

1,238 

700,000 

1,200 


Amount. 


$14,483.42 
2, 888. 2D 
5,800.00 
1,233.00 
4,900.00 
720.00 

33, 029. 6  2 


LAUNDRY  MACHINERY* 


Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  laundry  and  machinery,  includ- 
ing mangle,  extractor,  and  washers,  $4,000."  The  purpose  of  in- 
stalling this  machinery  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  hand  operations  now 
going  on  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  any  laundry  machinery  at  this  place  now  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  None  at  all,  except  a  dryer. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  having  the  amount  of 
laundry  that  ought  to  be  done  by  hand  done  down  there,  or  have  you 
more  profitable  employment  for  these  women  prisoners  who  would  be 
engaged  in  the  hand  laundry? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have.  As  the  commissioner  has  stated,  we  did 
some  work  for  the  fire  department,  and  during  that  period  -the 
superintendent  had  to  work  quite  late  in  the  evening  in  order  to  do 
that  work  with  the  number  of  people  we  had.  This  contemplates, 
as  you  understand,  quite  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  laundry 
work. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  there  any  particular  advantage  to  he  had  in  increas- 
ing this  particular  activity  of  the  workhouse  i 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  the  reformatory  is  located  there  it  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  establishing  an  independent  laundry  at  the  reforma- 
tory. It  is  more  suitable  here,  because  we  have  a  considerable  number 
of  women  and  there  will  be  no  women  in  the  other  institution. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  is  desirable,  but  at  this 
particular  stage  it  is  not  imperative ;  do  I  put  that  too  strongly  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  presume  we  would  subscribe  to  that.  It  is  not 
absolutely  imperative  this  year.  But  I  think  as  a  matter  of  economy 
and  efficiency  it  ought  to  be  done. 


■ 
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Mr.  Page.  The  total  asked  for  under  all  of  these  items  that  we 
have  gone  over  is  about  $10,000  in  excess  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  accounted  for  practically  by 
these  new  items  immediately  above. 

REFORMATORY. 
CONSTRUCTION   OF  QUARTERN. 

Mr.  Page.  We  now  come  to  the  reformatory  item.  The  first  item 
is,  "  For  construction  of  temporary  quarters,  including  necessary 
furniture  and  equipment  for  the  care  of  200  inmates,  $5,000."  How 
manv  inmates  are  there  at  the  reformatory  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  none  at  present;  the  institution  is  not  yet 
opened. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record  by  your  statement. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  it  intended  that  this  reformatory  shall  be  an  insti- 
tution that  will  relieve  the  training  schools,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  will  serve  as  a  penitentiary.  This  is  an 
institution  for  the  care  of  those  prisoners  now  being  sent  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Federal  penitentiaries  and  State  peniten- 
tiaries. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  an  institution  for  the  care  of  short-term 
prisoners,  which  is  the  workhouse.  The  workhouse  takes  all  pris- 
oners where  the  sentence  is  not  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year. 
All  prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  one  year  in  the  penitentiary  are 
sent  either  to  Atlanta  or  Leavenworth,  or  to  some  of  the  State 
prisons,  where  we  pay  for  them  on  a  per  diem  basis.  It  is  proposed 
here  to  establish  an  institution  for  those  long-term  prisoners. 

Mr.  Davis.  Including  thos*1  with  indeterminate  sentences? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Da.vis.  The  prisoners  in  the  reformatories  in  our  State  are 
mostly  those  who  have  indeterminate  sentences. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  hope  to  have* an  indeterminate- sentence  law 
here  in  the  near'  future. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  the  States  require  you  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  prisoners  in  those  States  in  which  they  work  their  prisoners  upon 
the  public  roads  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  we  pay  everywhere  that  we  send  prisoners. 
In  the  first  place,  the  commissioners  have  no  control  of  those  pris- 
oners at  all.    They  are  committed  to  penal  servitude  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  they  are  then  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  Attorney  General  sends  them 
to  the  various  institutions,  so  that  the  commissioners  have  nothing 
to  say  as  to  where  they  shall  be  sent,  and  they  have  no  supervision 
or  control  of  them  while  serving  their  terms. 

Mr.  Page.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  by  the 
District  on  account  of  those  prisoners  during  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  in  this  bill  under  the  item  for  the  support  of 
prisoners.  That  statement  appears  on  page  237.  The  1916  appro- 
priation was  $90,000;  for  1915  the  appropriation  was  $70,000,  with 
a  deficiency  of  $47,000 ;  and  the  estimate  for  this  year,  as  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  for  $165,000. 
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Mr.  Page.  Assuming  that  this  appropriation  for  which  you  ask 
here,  amounting  to  $50,000,  should  be  granted,  how  soon  would  you 
be  able  to  take  care  of  those  prisoners? 

Mr.  Newman.  If  this  appropriation  should  be  made,  and  made 
with  the  accompanying  legal  authorization,  which  would  be  essen- 
tial, at  any  time  within  30  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  would  begin  on  July  1  it  would  be  the  plan  of  the  commission- 
ers to  take  prisoners  down  there  and  place  them  in  such  temporary 
buildings  as  are  now  on  the  land,  supplemented  with  tents  and 
shacks,  and  build  up  the  institution  with  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Page.  If  these  items  were  granted  in  this  current  law,  that 
would  affect  the  item  referred  to  by  you  of  $165,000,  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  would  affect  it  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  we  took  down  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  true,  because  they  are  all  paid  for  on  the  per 
diem  basis? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  think,  from  the  statement  just  made,  that  after 
the  first  30  days  of  the  fiscal  year  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  such  prisoners  as  might  be  sentenced  in  the  District  courts — 
that  is,  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  during  the  first  year  possibly  they  would 
not  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  of  them,  and,  perhaps  you  would  have 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  transfer  them  from  time  to  time, 
just  as  he  did  when  the  Occoquon  institution  was  established.  You 
allowed  us  to  do  that  for  one  year,  and  then  in  the  second  year  you 
discontinued  the  old  workhouse  appropriation. 

Mr.  Page.  This  first  item  is  for  the  construction  of  temporary 
quarters,  including  necessary  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  care 
of  200  inmates,  and  your  estimate  is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  character  of  these  temporary  quarters? 
What  is  contemplated  in  the  way  of  buildings  to  take  care  of  200 
inmates? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  be  buildings  of  the  same  general  type 
as  those  at  Occoquan,  except  that  they  will  be  constructed  of  brick 
instead  of  wood. 

Mr.  Page.  This  expenditure  would  be  largely  for  material,  and  the 
labor  would  be  performed  by  the  prisoners  now  in  the  workhouse? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  this  estimate  is  for  $5,000  for  200 
prisoners.  That  would  be  $2,50#  for  100  prisoners,  and  that  is  $25 
a  head. 

PERMANENT    BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  in  the  next  item  you  ask  $45,000,  "  For  beginning 
construction  of  permanent  buildings,  including  sewers,  water  mains, 
roads,  and  necessary  equipment  of  industrial  railroad."  That  ap- 
propriation is  for  the  purpose  of  building  sewers,  water  mains  and 
roads.  How  much  is  estimated  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
industrial  railroad? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  give  below  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure of  this  item  of  $45,000,  which  includes  the  proposed  in- 
dustrial railroad. 
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FOUNDATION,  SEWERS  FOB  PERMANENT  BUILDINGS,  WATER  MAIN,  ROADS,  INDUSTRIAL 

RAILROADS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

A  complete  survey  has  been  made  showing  the  line  of  this  railroad  running 
from  the  Occoquan  Creek — at  a  point  where  all  freight  will  be  delivered  by  boat 
for  use  at  the  institutions — through  the  2,600  acres  of  land  connecting  with 
R.,  F.  &  P.  R.  R.  at  a  point  half  a  mile  north  of  Lorton  station.  The  distance 
of  the  main  line  between  these  two  points  is  22,050  feet;  estimated  length  of 
switches,  3,400  feet ;  total  length  of  track,  25,400  feet,  or  4.8  miles. 

By  July  1,  1916,  the  first  mile  and  three-tenths  of  this  road,  commencing  at 
Occoquan  Creek  and  ending  at  the  District  of  Columbia  workhouse  buildings, 
will  be  completed  ready  for  operating  cars. 

Materia]  purchased  from  last  two  appropriations  are  the  following: 

Rail  bolts,  splice  bars,  and  nuts $8,707.54 

Spikes 261. 00 

Copper  wire 2, 667. 84 

Insulator,  wire,  and  cross  arms 66. 12 

12,000  ties,  furnished  from  farm;  1,000  poles,  furnished  from  farm. 

Cement  for  bridges  and  culverts 708.00 

Reinforcement  iron 320. 00 


8,730.50 


Estimating  the  remaining  3.5  miles  upon  the  same  basis  of  cost,  it  will  require 
$22,504.95  to  complete  the  road.  The  estimate,  however,  should  be  at  least 
$5,000  or  more,  for  the  reason  that  rails  we  have  already  purchased  were  second- 
hand and  bought  at  $21  per  ton;  while  new  ones  will  cost  not  less  than  $30  per 
ton,  and  the  price  of  all  copper  wire  has  increased  fully  20  per  cent  in  price. 

On  this  basis- 
Estimated  cost  for  completion  of  road  would  be $27, 504.95 

Equipment  for  railroad 5, 000. 00 

Estimated  cost  of  completion  of  8-inch  water  main  to  site  of  reforma- 
tory, 220  tons,  at  $22  per  ton 5, 500.00 

Lead 500.00 

Cement  and  material  for  sewers  and  foundation  work,  estimated  at 6, 000. 00 

44,504.95 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  two  particular  purposes,  as  a  passenger  con- 
veyer and  as  a  freight  conveyer.  The  distance  from  the  river  front 
to  Occoquan  Creek,  where  we  ship  on  the  railroad  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  reformatory  tract,  is  approximately  4  miles.  It  is  proposed 
to  ship  freight  from  there  on  our  own  floating  plant  and  then  un- 
load, and.  go  over  through  the  workhouse  buildings,  leaving  at  the 
workhouse  and  the  commissary  there  the  supplies  that  have  been 
purchased.  Then  they  would  go  on  to  the  reformatory  group.  The 
passenger  part  of  it  is  to  carry  the  men  to  and  from  the  industrial 
plant.  It  takes  the  better  part  of  an  hour  to  get  the  men  out  and  get 
them  down,  and  then  they  must  march  back.  It  would  also  be  used 
in  conveying  prisoners  to  and  from  railroad  station,  that  now  re- 
quires from  two  to  four  hours  time  each  day. 

Mr.  Page.  You  will  shorten  the  time  a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  could  take  them  down  to  the  industrial  plant  in 
10  minutes  or  so  on  flat  cars.  We  could  also  save  time  and  money  in 
a  similar  way  to  and  from  the  railroad  station. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  railroad?  Will  it 
be  of  standard  guage? 

Col.  Ktrrz.  Yes.  .It  is  proposed  to  operate  it  as  an  electric  over- 
head trolley  road.  A  survey  of  the  line  has  been  made,  tentative 
"  ^ns  prepared,  and  the  track  space  partially  graded. 
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Mr.  Page.  What  about  securing  electrical  power  in  that  locality 
for  the  operation  of  the  road  ?  How  do  you  propose  to  supply  that— 
by  a  steam  plant  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  by  steam  plant  at  the  river. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  estimated  ultimate  cost  of  not  only  the 
railroad  but  the  establishment  of  this  reformatory,  with  the  improve- 
ments, buildings,  etc.?  You  have  the  land  now,  and  that  is  prac- 
tically all  that  you  have  down  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  has  been  done  a  good  deal  of  work — grading, 
putting  in  water  and  sewer  lines,  and  grading  railroad  track. 

Mr.  Page.  Has  there  been  a  layout  made  as  to  the  probable  ulti- 
mate appropriation  required  for  the  building  up  of  this  reformatory,, 
including  your  means  of  transportation  as  embraced  in  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  there  has  been  an  estimate  made  of  the  total 
cost,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  is  right  now.  However,  I  can 
ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  you  a  map  or  sketch  showing  the  location  of 
Occoquan  and  of  this  reformatory  ? 

Mr.  Page.  They  are  adjoining  properties. 

I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment showing  what  will  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  institution 
established  upon  the  scale  that  will  be  required  to  take  care  of  all  of 
the  prisoners  that  will  in  all  probability  be  sent  to  it. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  commission  estimates  that  the  total  amount 
for  land,  railroad,  sewers,  water  mains,  roads,  buildings,  furniture, 
and  equipment  to  complete  the  entire  institution  with  a  capacity  for 
1.600  prisoners  will  be  approximately  $650,000,  including  the  sums 
already  appropriated. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  does  this  industrial  railroad  connect  with? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  connects  at  one  end  with  a  standard-gauge  rail- 
road between  here  and  Richmond,  known  as  the  R.,  F.  &  P.  Railroad. 
We  expressed  to  the  commissioners  the  wish  that  they  build  it  a 
standard-gauge  road. 

Mr.  Davis.  Where  is  that  connection — at  the  station  of  Lorton  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  half  mile  or  so  nearer  Washington  than  Lorton. 
It  goes  down  to  the  river  front,  4^  miles  away,  through  the  grounds 
of  both  institutions. 

Mr.  Da  Vis.  This  railroad  is  intended  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  the  prisoners  back  and  forth  from  thi&  standard-gauge 
railroad  to  the  wharf 

Mr.  Wilson  (interposing).  It  is  particularly  to  carry  our  prisoners 
from  the  building  on  the  hill  that  distance  of  two  miles  down  to  the 
industrial  plant  on  the  river. 

It  will  also  enable  us  to  get  better  competition  on  coal  because  we 
can  then  be  able  to  get  it  direct  either  by  rail  or  by  water. 

Mr.  Davis.  This  is  to  be  an  electric-trolley  system? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Will  there  be  any  branches  to  it,  or  will  it  be  one  main 
line? 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  main  line  with  a  lot  of  switches  to  the  buildings 
and  the  industrial  plant. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  estimate  as  made  two  years  ago  and  printed  in  the 
hearings  before  this  committee  last  year  was  $24,500.    This  covered 
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only  the  rails,  trolley  wire,  insulators,  etc.  The  complete  estimate,  in- 
cluding equipment,  item  for  cement  for  construction  of  culverts 
and  one  bridge,  and  allowing  for  increase  in  price  of  steel  and  copper, 
is  practically  $45,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Does  that  also  include  the  cost  of  the  power  plant  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  contemplated  cost  of  the  power  plant,  which 
would  be,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  unit  cost  of  this  system  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  now  making  studies  for  a  power  plant  on  the 
water  front  designed  to  take  care  of  all  the  power  requirements  of 
both  institutions.  The  details  of  that  plant  have  not  been  completed 
at  this  time,  but  it  will  be  economical  to  locate  such  a  plant  on  the 
Water  front  where  there  would  be  a  minimum  transportation  charge 
for  fuel. 

Mr.  Page.  That  would  be  on  the  south  side — the  creek  being  on 
the  south  side  of  the  present  workhouse  tract,  and,  I  presume,  near 
the  village  of  Occoquan. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  cost  of  the  power  for  this  railroad  will  be  a  very 
small  part  of  the  cost  of  power  required  by  the  institutions,  when 
you  take  into  consideration  that  we  must  have  power  for  the  stone- 
crushing  plant  and  for  the  brick  plant. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  far  is  that  plant  from  Washington  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Twenty-four  miles. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is  25.4  miles  from  the  District  Building  to  the 
superintendent's  house,  as  measured  by  automobile. 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  you  in  your  estimate  anything  for  cars?  You 
must  have  quite  a  number  of  cars,  I  should  think.  About  how  many 
cars  will  be  required  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  They  will  not  need  many  cars. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  estimate  of  last  year  was  only  for  the  rails,  the 
copper  wire,  insulators,  etc.  But  the  estimate  of  $45,000  submitted 
includes  cars  and  other  equipment,  as  set  forth  in  detail  above. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  prgject,  and  I  want 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions  in  regard  to  it.  I  want  to  ask  whether 
the  commissioners  have  given  any  thought  to  the  question,  or  whether 
they  have  any  good  reason,  either  from  the  economic  standpoint  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrative  features,  why  they  should 
separate  the  long-term  and  short-term  prisoners?  Why  could  not 
this  prison  be  more  economically  administered  under  one  roof  than 
it  could  be  administered  in  several  buildings  of  this  character?  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  less  expensive,  because  you  will  require 
an  extra  guard  force  and  there  will  be  required  an  extra  expenditure 
of  energy  in  every  department.  It  certainly  would  lead  to  a  great 
expenditure  and  a  great  loss  of  time  to  have  these  prisoners  separated 
by  any  considerable  distance,  and  to  do  so  would  be  in  the  face,  from 
what  I  know  of  prisons,  of  the  policy  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  States  have  alwavs 
endeavored  to  centralize  their  prison  affairs  in  one  spot  for  tlie 
purpose  of  securing  an  economical  administration  of  them.  As  I 
understand  Mr.  Wilson,  you  have  an  institution  down  there  now 
where  you  take  care  of  what  would  be  called  misdemeanor  prisoners 
in  my  State — that  is,  the  limit  of  their  service,  under  the  law,  is  12 
months.     You  propose  to  construct  an  entirely  new  prison  for  the 
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purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  felony  prisoners,  and  you  expect  to 
erect  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  institution  for  them.  Now, 
is  there  any  social  reason  or  any  economic  reason  for  that,  or  is  the 
situation  such  that  at  this  place  these  prisoners  can  not  be  brought 
together  and  concentrated  in  one  spot,  which  would  greatly  decrease 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically  one  institution. 
There  are  two  institutions  legally,  because  the  workhouse  has  been 
established  and  appropriations  have  been  made  for  it.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution now  recognized  by  law,  and  the  law,  of  course,  makes  two 
classes  of  offenders  and  the  courts  take  cognizance  of  the  existence  of 
two  classes  of  offenders.  Now,  when  the  reformatory  which  we  are 
trying  to  get,  and  for  which  estimates  appear  in  this  bill,  is  actually 
constructed  and  in  operation  down  there,  we  will  have,  in  fact,  but 
ont  institution  consisting  of  three  branches.  The  workhouse,  which 
we  have  now,  will  be  one  branch,  the  female  department  of  the 
workhouse  will  be  one  branch,  and  this  institution  that  we  call  the 
reformatory  will  be  one  branch.  We  expect  to  have  one  administra- 
tive officer  at  the  head  of  all  institutions.  We  will  in  every  .way 
possible  effect  the  very  economies  which  you  have  in  mind,  and  which 
are  incidental  to  centralization,  by  making,  in  fact,  practically  one 
institution  of  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  want  to  present  to  you  now  the  two  model  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  First,  I  will  speak  of  the  best  State 
prison  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  War  Depart- 
ment recently  investigated  the  State  prison  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  in 
one  of  my  counties,  and  their  report  is  on  record,  showing  that  it  is 
the  finest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world.  That  is  their  statement.  We  have  what  is  called  a  re- 
formatory in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  a  distance  perhaps  of 
100  miles  from  the  other  prison.  The  reformatory  is  a  model  in- 
stitution, and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  The  younger  prisoners  and  those  with  indeterminate  sen- 
tences and  the  first  offenders  are  sent  there,  but  the  old  offenders, 
the  capital  cases  and  felony  cases,  are  sent  to  the  State  prison, 
Now,  my  objection  to  having  the  two  combined  or  put  in  one  prison 
is  this :  It  might  be  economical,  but  the  reformatory  prisoners  are  a 
mild  class  of  offenders,  and  they  do  not  need  the  same  amount  of 
guard  protection.  For  instance,  one  man  or  one  or  two  guards  can 
take  out  a  large  number  of  these  reformatory  prisoners  and  work 
them  upon  the  farm  and  in  and  about  the  reformatory.  They  can 
not  do  that  in  the  case  of  the  old  stagers  who  are  in  the  State  prison. 
Hence,  you  can  not  mix  them  successfully — successfully  for  them- 
selves or  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  The  State  prison  proper 
at  Stillwater  is  the  best  in  this  country,  according  to  the  War  De- 
partment.   There  is  no  avenue  of  escape  from  th^t  prison. 

I  will  say  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  any  collection  of  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Minnesota — and  they  are  pretty  husky  boys — • 
to  get  inside  of  the  State  prison  of  Minnesota  and  remove  a  prisoner 
from  that  institution  without  the  warden's  consent.  I  want  to  say 
that  when  the  prison  bars  are  closed  and  the  prisoner  is  confined 
in  the  outside  walls  of  the  Stillwater  State  prison  they  would  have 
to  bombard  it  with  42-centimeter  guns  to  get  in  there.    I  am  telling 
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this  simply  to  show  that  I  do  not  think  the  prisoners  for  minor 
offenses  should  be  kept  with  the  felony  prisoners  because  of  the 
laxity  of  rules,  and  of  necessity  that  is  so  for  the  prisoners  for 
minor  offenses  in  order  to  put  them  out  to  work.  At  this  reforma- 
tory the  young  prisoners  go  out  in  groups  under  the  guide  of  one 
or  two  men.  They  do  not  care  to  escape,  as  a  rule,  because  they  are 
trying  to  get  away  from  the  institution  under  the  indeterminate- 
sentence  rule,  and  if  you  had  them  .with  the  old  prisoners  you  would 
have  to  guard  them  all  alike,  because  if  you  did  not  the  old  ones 
would  be  escaping.    Therefore  they  must  be  separated. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  I 
about  the  question  or  the  effect  of  mixing  prisoners.  But  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may  be, 
we  take  care  of  the  children  of  the  human  race,  so  far  as  prisoners 
are  concerned,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  have  the  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians,  the  juvenile  court,  the  Training  School  for 
Boys,  Training  School  for  Girls,  the  12-months'  place  at  Occoquan, 
and  then  they  have  a  distribution  of  prisoners  all  over  the  country, 
at  thje  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  other  State  institutions.  Now,  the 
condition  that  you  speak  of  in  Minnesota  will  not  arise  in  this  Dis- 
trict, because  you  have  got  your  little  fellow  in  the  cradle  taken  care 
of  very  handsomely;  the  colored  girls  and  colored  boys  and  white 
boys  and  white  girls  are  all  taken  care  of  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  not  any  colored  people  up  our  way  to  amount 
to  anything. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  referring  to  the  District  here.  There  is  no  use 
to  mix  them.  Now,  when  you  come  down  to  this  particular  plan  you 
have  two  classes  of  prisoners.  You  have  the  class  that  has  offended 
against  the  penal  statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  all  there ;  and  why  could  they  not  and  why  would 
it  not  be  just  as  easy  to  put  the  12  months'  maximum  sentence  men 
and  women  off  to  themselves  and  work  them  on  the  plantation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  over  in  another  wing  have  your  long-term  or  life-term 
prisoners  and  work  them  under  certain  conditions?  It  is  a  question 
of  economy  of  concentration  and  economical  administration  of  the 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  exactly  what  we  propose  to  do,  with  this 
exception:  We  do  not  propose  and  have  not  followed,  at  the  work- 
house thus  far,  the  principle  of  one  large  confinement  house.  We  use 
the  dormitory  system  and  we  contemplate  using  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem in  the  reformatory  branch,' but  otherwise  we  expect  to  do  just 
exactly  what  you  outline. 

Mr.  Page.  And  these  institutions  are  on  adjoining  land  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  all  one  tract  of  2,600  acres.  We  have  not  deter- 
mined exactly  the  principle  of  discipline  we  will  use  with  these  long- 
term  prisoners.  Ijt  will  be  different  from  the  principle  we  use  for 
the  short-term  prisoners.  Judge  Davis  mentioned  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  That  is  an  essential  corollary  to  the  successful  operation 
of  this  kind  of  an  institution,  unless  we  absolutely  confine  the  pris- 
oners and  keep  a  check  on  them  all  the  time;  but  in  what  is  known 
as  the  open  treatment,  in  which  there  is  opportunity  to  escape,  they 
must  have  the  restraint  of  the  possibility  of  shortening  their  sen- 
tences by  good  conduct. 
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MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  next  item  for  maintenance,  including  superin- 
tendence, custody,  clothing,  etc.,  you  ask  for  $50,000  during  the  life 
of  this  appropriation,  with  a  proviso  that  will  enable  you 

Mr.  Newman  (interposing).  This  $50,000  item  and  the  other  items 
all  the  way  through  contemplate  reaching  200  prisoners  within  the 
year. 

Mr.  Page.  And  the  legislation  following  is  for  the  purpose  of 
having  these  prisoners  committed  to  this  institution  in  so  far  as  it 
is  fitted  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Newman.  To  add  this  institution  to  the  others  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  is  now  authorized  to  send  prisoners. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Newman,  do  you  contemplate  after  this  prison 
is  completed  to  recall  your  outstanding  prisoners  of  long  service 
from  all  institutions? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  ultimate  intention  is  to  house  and  care  for  all 
the  District  prisoners. 

Mr.  Howard.  Those  for  whom  you  are  paying  in  Atlanta  and 
other  State  prisons?  Do  you  expect  to  recal  them  and  incarcerate 
them  in  this  prison  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  For  fuel  for  maintenance  you  ask  for  $5,000. 

Mr.  Newman.  If  this  $50,000  item  is  to  be  provided  and  this 
proviso  is  carried  I  see  no  reason  why  that  $165,000  for  support  of 
prisoners  could  not  be  reduced  by  $50,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Otherwise  we  would  be  appropriating  twice  for  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

POWEB  PLANT. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  $20,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
central  power  plant  to  furnish  light,  power,  and  water  to  the  reforma- 
tory and  worknouse.  Col.  Kutz,  does  this  contemplate  also  an  enlarge- 
ment of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  power  for  this  proposed  rail- 
road ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

BEFBIGEBATING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Page.  For  refrigerating  and  ice  plant  for  the  combined  use 
of  the  reformatory  and  workhuse,  $4,000.  These  aggregate  items 
carry  an  amount  of  $129,000  for  the  reformatory  or  the  establish- 
ment of  this  District  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  And  to  receive  prisoners  and  make  effective  any  part 
of  this  appropriation  that  may  be  made,  in  your  judgment,  it  re- 
quires all  the  appropriation  asked  for? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir.  By  the  1st  of  July  we  will  have  spent 
$30,000,  and  we  are  ready  now  to  begin  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent buildings  and  the  receiving  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Newman,  for  what  has  the  $30,000  previously  ap- 
propriated been  spent? 

Mr.  Newman.  In  building  roads  and  clearing  the  tract  where  the 
temporary  and  permanent  quarters  are  to  be  built,  establishing  a 
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sawmill  to  get  the  lumber  ready,  and  a  portion  of  it  for  grading  the 
place  where  this  electric  railroad  is  to  be  located. 

Mr.  Page.  I  judge  this  is  rather  an  expensive  piece  of  grading 
from  the  topography  as  I  noticed  it  in  going  across  there,  Colonel. 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  go  up  the  valley.  The  road,  as  you  recall, 
follows  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  we  are  going  to  go  up  the  valley. 

Mr.  Page.  You  can  never  go  with  a  railroad  the  way  your  road 
is  located,  because  while  it  is  not  a  steep  hill,  it  is  a  very  long  hill, 
and  it  would  be  too  abrupt  a  grade  even  for  an  electric  road. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  On  page  303,  why  is  the  language  "which  sum 
shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  "  put  in 
brackets? 

Mr.  Page.  That  language  was.  put  into  the  bill  to  be  sure  that 
this  money  was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners. 
This  board  of  commissioners  has  shown  no  other  disposition,  so  far 
as  this  committee  knows,  but  a  former  board  of  commissioners  prac- 
tically turned  over  this  money  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  we  came  to  consider  these  estimates  the  commissioners 
denied  any  knowledge  of  having  submitted  them  or  of  knowing 
anything  about  them  and  cited  us  to  the  Board  of  Charities  not 
only  for  the  estimates,  as  submitted,  but  as  to  what  had  been  ex- 
pended. This  committee  thought  that  the  law  creating  this  institu- 
tion contemplated  that  the  commissioners  should  be  the  directors 
of  this  institution,  and  for  that  reason  this  language  was  inserted, 
and  it  ought  to  stay,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  information  is,  however,  that,  aside  from  this 
language,  by  all  the  statutes  of  the  District  and  by  two  or  three 
provisions  in  the  laws  bringing  these  institutions  into  being,  the 
commissioners  have  absolute  control. 

Mr.  Page.  Unquestionably,  but  you  know  that  on  one  occasion 
there  was  an  effort  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  be 
released  from  responsibility  for  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  but  proper  to  say  for  the  record  that,  so  far  as 
any  of  us  know,  the  brackets  are  in  there  not  because  of  any  desire 
to  change  that  provision.  I  do  not  think  anybody  had  any  inten- 
tion of  recommending  a  change.    It  is  purely  a  clerical  error. 


Thursday,  January  13,  1916. 

national  training  school  for  girls. 

[See  p.  424.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHAFIN  BROWN,  MEMBEB  OF  THE  BOABD  OF 

TRUSTEES. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  state  for  your  record  that  Judge 
Latimer  wants  to  be  here  and  will  probably  be  here  before  the  hear- 
ing is  over.    He  is  also  a  member  of  our  board  of  trustees. 
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PAY  OF   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr.  Page.  The  item  for  the  National  Training  School  for  Girls  is 
on  page  256  of  the  bill.  You  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
the  superintendent  from  $1,200  to  $1,400. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  asked  for  $1,600,  but  the  commissioners  approved 
it  for  $1,400.  I  will  say  this,  that  we  have  a  very  efficient  superin- 
tendent there  now.  She  has  been  in  that  service  only  since  the  15th 
of  last  August.  We  have  a  new  idea  in  that  school.  The  prevail- 
ing idea  is  to  give  latitude  to  the  prisoners,  more  than  has  ever 
heretofore  been  given,  and  this  woman  is  especially  qualified  for 
that  work.  She  was  recommended  by  Mrs.  Falconer,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  greatest  school  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Glen 
Mills  School,  I  believe  it  is.  I  have  been  up  there  to  see  this  great 
school,  and  we  consulted  with  her  before  we  appointed  this  super- 
intendent, and  she  is  very  efficient  in  that  line  of  work.  Of  course 
she  broke  up  her  home  to  go  there,  and  she  is  devoting  all  of  her 
time  to  the  work.  ^We  have  considered  the  salaries  paid  to  other 
superintendents,  and  we  believe  that  the  $1,600  that  we  recom-^ 
mended  would  not  have  been  too  much.  Certainly  it  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  $1,400. 

Mr.  Page.  In  addition  to  receiving  a  salary,  the  superintendent 
lives  at  the  institution  and  is  supported  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  She  lives  at  the  institution,  and  of  course  has  her 
meals  and  room  there,  and  she  has  her  washing  done  by  the  girls. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  the  committee  will  take  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  commissioners  did  take  that  into  consideration. 
We  simply  want  her  to  stay  with  us,  and  that  was  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  board,  so  far  as  the  salary  is  concerned.  I  will  say, 
also,  that  we  have  a  very  efficient  board  now.  It  is  a  new  board 
practically,  and  they  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
to  the  institution.  We  hold  meetings  every  two  weeks,  and  will 
hold  one  next  Friday.  We  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  management. 

NEW  PABOLE  OFFICEBS. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  an  increase  in  your  force  of  parole  offi- 
cers.   You  ask  for  two  parole  officers  at  $600  each  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  really  the  only  increase  we  ask  in  the  per- 
sonnel or  force,  and  it  is  really  necessary.  We  have  81  or  91  in- 
mates. On  June  30,  1915,  we  had  81  girls  out  on  parole  outside  of 
the  school.  We  generally  have  from  80  to  90  in  the  school,  with  an 
equal  number  outside  on  parole.  We  need  this  parole  officer  in 
order  to  keep  track  of  them.  They  are  placed  out  with  families 
and  receive  some  small  salary  for  doing  housework. 

Mr.  Page.  This  request  for  an  additional  parole  officer  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  inmates  who  are  on  parole  being  greater  than 
can  be  looked  after  by  one  parole  officer? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 
While  we  have  some  white  inmates,  most  of  them  are  colored,  and  I 
think  we  should  have  one  colored  parole  officer  and  one  white  officer. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  the  present  officer  colored? 

24228—16 30 
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Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  she  is  white.  We  have  tried  to  change  the 
teachers,  so  as  to  have  colored  teachers  for  the  colored  children. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  inmates  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have,  I  think,  about  75,  or  not  over  80,  because 
they  recently  sent  a  good  many  of  them  out  on  probation. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  sent  there  from  the  Juvenile  Court? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  by  other  courts. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  of  them  are  white  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  four.  We  have  not  been  able  to  take  them. 
While  I  am  from  the  North  and  of  the  Republican  faith,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  mixing  them,  and  we  have  now  an  additional  building 
where  we  can  keep  them  separate. 

Mr.  Howard.  Out  of  80  inmates  only  4  are  white  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  will  be  more.  I  was  anxious  for 
Judge  Latimer  to  be  present,  because  he  is  very  much  interested  in 
this.  Oiir  institution  was  formed  somewhat  upon  the  basis  of  the 
6oys'  reform  school,  and  their  law  was  simply  adopted  by  Congress 
in  the  case  of  this  institution.  After  that,  there  were  so  many 
inmates  sent  from  outside  of  the  District  to  the  institution,  that 
they  practically  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States,  where  we  would 
like  to  be.  We  hope  to  have  all  of  the  court  convicts  under  18  years 
of  age  at  this  centralized  institution.  There  are  only  about  10  girls 
a  year  on  an  average  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  sentenced  by 
the  United  States  courts  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  few  women  prisoners  we  have.  There  are 
only  50  women  prisoners  from  all  or  the  United  States  courts  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PUBCHASE  OF  ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

[See  p.  425.] 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  $5,000  for  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of 
additional  land.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that,  and  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  say  that  since  that  has  been  submitted,  we 
have  found  another  place.  That  is  all  United  States  land  out  there 
at  the  reservoir,  and  when  the  school  was  established  they  appointed 
a  commission  composed  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  go  out  there  and  locate  it.  They  located  it 
on  this  land,  which  is  United  States  land.  Now,  adjoining  that  tract 
is  property  owned  by  the  Hutchins  estate,  and  we  could  get  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  it  for  $5,000  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Page.  With  the  idea  of  having  a  school  for  white  girls  located 
on  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  but  since  that  time  we  have  found  a  large 
tract  of  100  acres  adjoining  the  reservoir  site,  and  right  across  the 
street  from  this  property.  Now,  while  we  would  like  to  have  more 
ground  adjoining  our  property,  we  have  an  idea  that  we  can  by 
simply  securing  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities  get  the  right 
to  use  this  land,  which  is  right  across  a  narrow  street  from  us^ 
street  about  30  feet  wide.  I  think  we  can  get  that  land,  and  we  will 
put  the  white  girls'  school  over  there. 

Mr.  Page.  And  thereby  remove  the  necessity  for  the  purchase  of 
any  additional  land? 
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Mr.  Brown.  That  would  probably  be  the  case,  although  we  could 
use  that  land  very  well. 

NEW    BUILDING. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  $10,000  for  an  additional  building  to  be  used 
for  a  home  for  women  officers  and  for  administration  purposes. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  been  carefully  considered, 
and  it  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Be- 
sides, the  space  that  is  now  being  used  for  the  superintendent  and 
other  officers  would,  of  course,  be  available  for  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Page.  What  has  been  the  recent  expansion  of  this  institution, 
so  far  as  its  inmates  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  has  expanded  considerably,  but  we  have  put  more 
of  them  out  on  probation. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  not  that  a  wise  policy  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  want  to  do  it  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  $15,000  for  an  additional  building  for 
white  girls. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  has  been  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, and  it  was  recommended  by  the  Senate.  It  was  investigated 
at  the  direction  of  Congress  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  there 
was  a  recommendation  made  in  regard  to  it  that  we  should  have  that 
building.  Judge  Latimer  feels  that  there  is  a  great  necessity  for 
that.  Under  the  law  this  is  the  only  place  to  which  Judge  Latimer's 
court  can  send  these  girls.  Provision  is.  made  that  they  must  be 
sent  here,  and  when  they  were  sentenced  to  private  charitable  in-, 
stitutions  it  is  because  he  had  no  other  place  to  send  them.  We  have 
been  violating  the  law  in  that  respect  right  along,  or  rather  the 
courts  have  been  violating  the  law,  in  a  certain  sense,  or  not  able  to 
carry  it  out  fully.  A  number  of  them  have  been  placed  over  in  Bal- 
timore, through  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  these  four  or  five  white  girls  come  from  Judge 
Latimer's  court? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Mr.  Page.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  are  they  not? 
"  Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  have  been  ever  since  the  school 
was  instituted.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  provision,  because  we  get  in 
that  way  a  distinguished  board,  and  you  can  get  people  to  serve 
upon  it  because  of  the  distinction  conferred  by  a  presidential  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  that,  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  appointed  by  the  District  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  matter  that  really  ought  to  be  res  adjudicata. 
It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  stirred  up  by  the  commisioners  at  in- 
tervals ever  since  it  was  started.  I  want  to  say  this  by  way  of  illus- 
tration :  Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Macf arland  was  a  commissioner, 
they  sought  that  power.  I  am  not  saying  that  as  a  reflection  upon 
the  commissioners,  because  that  is  the  tendency  of  commissioners, 
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to  reach  out  for  power,  and  if  I  were  a  commissioner  I  suppose  I 
would  do  the  same.  I  only  call  your  attention  to  this  instance  in 
order  to  show  you  how  carefully  this  matter  has  been  considered. 
At  that  time,  without  our  knowledge?  President  Roosevelt  issued  an 
order  to  the  Department  of  Justice  directing  them  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  him  turning  this  institution  over  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  Moody  was  then  the  Attorney  General,  and  he  had 
just  previously  written  a  letter  censuring  the  commissioners  very 
severely  for  interfering  with  this  institution,  which  was  under  his 
charge.  We  had  had  out  there  what  they  call  a  jail  breaking,  and 
some  40  girls  had  gotten  out,  but  they  got  them  all  back.  When  that 
occurred  the  commissioners  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  the  Attorney  General  did  not  think  they  had  the  authority 
under  the  law  to  make  an  investigation.  He  wrote  a  very  severe 
letter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppressed  that  letter  afterwards. 
Then,  when  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  way,  issued  his  order,  we 
asked  for  a  rehearing.  Miss  Wetmore,  a  daughter  of  Senator  Wet- 
more,  went  to  President  Roosevelt  and  asked  him  for  a  hearing. 
The  Attorney  General  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  about  it,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  practicable.  He  referred  the 
matter  to  Col.  Caine,  then  disbursing  officer,  who  was  here  at  that 
time  to  make  a  report  on  it.  He  reported  adversely,  and  the  At- 
torney General  also  reported  adversely  on  it.  The  matter  then  went 
before  the  board  of  trade,  and  without  any  hearing  on  our  part  a 
unanimous  report  was  made  by  the  committee  having  it  under  con- 
sideration. A  special  night  was  set  for  the  discussion  of  the  matter, 
and  it  was  discussed  thoroughly.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  two 
dissenting  votes,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  be  under 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Afterwards  the  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  a  commercial  association,  took  it  up,  and  without 
a  formal  hearing  they  decided  it  the  same  way.  Now,  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  the  time  of  this  committee  to  go  all  over  this  matter,  be- 
cause it  has  been  considered  again  and  again.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  board  should  not  remain  under  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  think  it  should  be  there2  and  that  it  is  more  appropriate  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  institution.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  prison. 

Mr.  Page.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  so  is  the  reformatory  and 
workhouse  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  may  be.  I  always  thought  those  institutions 
ought  to  be  under  the  Department  of  Justice.  Without  going  into 
an  argument  at  this  hearing,  I  will  merely  say  that  it  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  given  very  capful  consideration,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  well  if  we  just  put  it  entirely  under  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  the  Boys'  Reform  School  is  now  and  the  National  Training  School 
for  Girls.  I  have  decided  views  about  the  matter,  because  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  institution  ever  since  it  started,  and  I  think 
that  if  the  committee  had  time  to  give  it  as  much  consideration  as 
has  been  given  in  the  past  it  would  not  want  to  put  it  under  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  any  inmates  there  from  outside  the  District? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  one;  there  is  one  from  Oklahoma,  sent  by  the 
United  States  court — a  colored  girl. 
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MILITIA. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIO.  GEN.  WILLIAM  E.  HARVEY,  COMMANDING 
GENERAL  MILITIA  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

EXPENSES   OF    CAMPS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  304  of  the  bill  you  ask  for  the  new  language 
printed  in  italics,  under  the  head  of  "Expenses  of  camps,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

And  for  the  payment  of  commutation  of  subsistence  for  enlisted  men  who  may 
be  detailed  to  guard  or  move  the  United  States  property  at  home  -stations  on 
days  immediately  preceding  and  immediately  following  the  annual  encampment, 
for  damages  to  private  property  incident  to  encampments,  etc. 

What  is  the  purpose  or  necessity  of  that  language? 

Gen.  Harvey.  The  purpose  of  the  first  is  that  when  we  go  into  our 
annual  encampment  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  impedimenta  in 
the  way  of  tents,  ranges,  supplies,  etc.,  that  has  to  be  moved  in 
advance  of  the  movement  of  the  troops.  In  order  to  safeguard  that 
property  we  have  to  detail  men  to  guard  it  while  in  transit.  For 
instance,  last  year  we  sent  it  to  the  wharf  and  it  had  to  remain  over- 
night. The  men  detailed  to  guard  it  are  carried  on  camp  duty  for 
that  day.  Their  camp  duty  begins  when  they  start  on  the  duty  inci- 
dent to  the  detail,  but  they  can  not  be  fed  as  they  would  be  in  camp. 
So  we  ask  that  we  be  authorized  to  give  them  commutation  of  sub- 
sistence similar  to  that  which  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  get  when 
assigned  to  duty  away  from  the  troops.  It  involves  a  very  small 
amount,  as  these  details  hardly  ever  exceed  20  men.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  exceed  over  $50  or  $60  to  be  expended  for  thnt  purpose  in 
any  year. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  usually  for  one  day  s  service  ? 

Gen.  Harvey.  For  one  day  going  and  one  day  coming  back. 

Mr.  Page.  The  remainder  of  that  language  refers  to  damage  to 
private  property  incident  to  encampment. 

Gen.  Harvey.  In  encampments  there  are  frequently,  or,  I  might 
say,  occasionally,  some  incidental  damages.  For  instance,  last  year 
we  did  about  $15  worth  of  damages  to  a  wire  fence;  and  then  we 
had  damage  done  to  a  couple  of  patches  of  cantaloupes.  The 
damage  in  that  instance  amounted  to  $15  in  one  case  and  $5  in  the 
other.  We  caught  one  man  and  fined  him  $10.  That  money  went 
into  the  Treasury.  We  got  the  fine,  but  we  had  no  way  in  which 
to  reimburse  the  farmer  whose  property  was  damaged.  We  think 
that  as  a  matter  of  honesty  to  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  en- 
campments that  we 'should  reimburse  them  for  any  losses  they  sus- 
tain. 

Mr.  Page.  The  result  in  that  particular  instance  was  that  the 
farmer  was  not  reimbursed  at  all? 

Gen.  Harvey.  We  took  up  a  collection  and  reimbursed  him. 

Mr.  Page.  You  had  no  authority  in  law  by  which  you  could  reim- 
burse him? 
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Gen.  Harvey-.  No,  sir.  I  might  say,  however,  that  there  have  been 
very  few  instances  where  depredations  have  been  committed.  I  made 
it  a  rule  in  our  camp  last  year  that  where  a  man  was  caught  com- 
mitting a  depredation  his  pay  would  be  used  to  pay  the  damages,  but 
sometimes  we  can  not  find  the  man. 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  further  down  for  this  additional  language: 

Horses  and  mules  for  mounted  organizations,  premiums  on  bonds  for  the 
safekeeping  of  Government  property,  street-car  tickets  necessarily  used  in  the 
transaction  of  official  business. 

Gen.  Harvex\  We  now  have  as  a  part  of  our  organization  two 
field  batteries,  a  mounted  signal  company,  besides  the  infantry  or- 
ganization. We  do  not  propose  to  buv  any  animals,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  I  want  to  get  two  mules  for  the  machine-gun  company, 
which  will  be  used  also  to  haul  material  to  and  from  our  rifle  range; 
but  we  need  to  have  mounted  drills,  and  in  order  to  get  animals  we 
rent  them  in  the  city.  You  will  notice  that  I  ask  for  specific  authority 
to  secure  options  on  privately  owned  horses.  That  is  at  the  bottom 
of  page  304,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  hereafter  the  commanding  general  is  authorized  in  making 
contracts  for  the  hire  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  use  of  organizations  requiring 
the  same  to  obtain  from  the  owners  of  such  horses  and  mules  as  conform  to 
Army  specifications  annual  options  for  the  sale  of  such  animals  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  such  organizations  in  the  event  that  said  organizations 
are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  we  train  the  field  artillery  in  its  field  firing  at  Tobyhanna. 
Pa.  The  batteries  go  there  every  year  and  have  target  practice,  but 
throughout  the  season  I  want  to  be  able  to  have  mounted  drills  for 
the  organizations  once  or  twice  a  month  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  appropriation  to  hire  horses 
and  give  the  men  mounted  drills  that  that  provision  is  inserted. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  this  provision  you  would  not  be  authorized  to 
purchase  horses  and  mules? 

Gen.  Harvey.  I  think  it  is  broad  enough  to  do  so.  I  want  to  say, 
though,  that  with  the  exception  of  two  mules,  we  have  no  intention 
of  purchasing  any  animals  out  of  that.  It  is  for  the  hire  of  animals. 
Heretofore  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  hire  horses  by  the  month 
to  haul  our  supplies  from  Washington  to  the  rifle  range  across  the 
river,  and  to  do  the  work  of  cutting  grass,  etc.,  on  the  rifle  range. 
We  have  paid  $25  per  month  for  those  horses.  I  consider  that  ex- 
travagant when  we  can  buy  a  couple  of  mules,  use  them  for  drill 
purposes,  and  pay  for  them  writh  what  it  costs  us  to  hire  mules  for 
two  years. 

Mr.  Page.  But  you  would  probably  have  those  mules  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  year  when  you  were  not  using  them  at  all. 

Gen.  Harvey.  They  are  for  the  machine  gun  company,  the  sup- 
plies, ammunition,  etc.,  of  which  are  packed  oji  small  sized  mules. 
The  training  of  men  in  packing  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  have  a 
couple  of  mules  on  hand  for  drill  purposes.  We  have  a  stable  now. 
and  the  mules  can  be  kept  in  that  stable  without  any  additional  cost, 
so  I  believe  it  will  be  a  net  saving  if  we  are  authorized  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Page.  In  relation  to  the  premiums  on  bonds  what  statement 
have  you  to  make? 

Gen.  Harvey.  The  District  Guard  has  issued  to  it  a  vast  amount 
of  public  property,  that  is  issued  to  different  officers  for  use  of  their 
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organizations  and  safe-keeping.    It  is  my  opinion  that  these  officers 
should  be  bonded. 

Mr.  Page.  They  are  not  bonded  at  present? 

Gen.  Harvey.  They  are  not  all  at  the  present  time  bonded,  but  I 
think  they  should  be.  The  paymaster  is  bonded  in  the  sum  of 
$30,000,  but  the  company  commanders  and  regimental  quartermasters 
are  not  bonded.  They  have  literally  thousands  of  items  of  property 
for  which  they  are  accountable.  If  that  property  is  lost  and  not  p^tid 
for  we  can  take  them  into  court  and  sue  them  for  it.  I  directed  the 
judge  advocate  last  night  to  proceed  to  sue  a  man  who  was  financially 
responsible.  Sometimes  we  get  a  judgment,  but  with  no  way  to 
satisfy  it,  for  a  man's  financial  standing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  control  his  appointment  as  an  officer.  Officers  are  appointed 
when  they  are  young  men,  and  they  are  promoted  into  responsible 
positions  automatically  if  they  can  pass  the  professional  examina- 
tions required.  So  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  officer  but  might 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  a  judgment  for  lost  property.  I  know  that  it 
is  the  general  policy  not  to  pay  premiums  on  the  bonds  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  but  I  want  to  make  this  observation  with  respect  to 
the  officers  of  the  National  Guard;  they  are  not  public  officers  and 
they  have  no  official  compensation,  they  are  giving  their  time  and 
energy  in  training  men  and  in  taking  care  of  the  Government's 
property,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  under  those  circumstances  we  are 
justified  in  making  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  against  bonding 
officials  from  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
property  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  this  language,  "street  car  tickets 
necessarily  used  in  the  transaction  of  official  business." 

Gen.  Harvey.  Our  rifle  range  is  located  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  has  to  be  reached  by  street  cars.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  has  decided: 

That  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government,  whose  fixed  place  of  duty  is 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  not  entitled  to  be  furnished  with  car  tickets  at 
Government  expense  while  traveling  within  the  District  of  Columbia  on  official 
business,  or  otherwise,  unless  they  are  personally  transporting  Government 
property,  or  official  communications,  etc. 

That  has  not  been  applied  to  us,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  possibility  that  we  will  be  prevented  from  purchasing  car  tickets, 
I  ask  specific  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  been  purchasing  them  out  of  this  appro- 
priation before? 

Gen.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  do  not  ask  any  additional  amount 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  Page.  What  amount  is  usually  expended  for  car  tickets? 
.   Gen.  Harvey.  Possibly  $50  per  year. 

Mr.  Page.  The  current  law  under  this  item  provides  $30,000,  and 
you  estimate  $37,000,  or  an  increase  of  $7,000  over  the  current  law. 

Gen.  Harvey.  $6,000.  in  this  item  is  for  the  hire  of  horses,  and 
$1,000  is  for  fuel  and  light.    That  makes  the  $7,000  difference. 

Mr.  Page.  Where  does  the  necessity  arise  for  the  hire  of  horses 
that  has  not  heretofore  existed  ? 

Gen.  Harvey.  It  has  existed  heretofore.  In  1912  our  expenditure 
for  horse  hire  in  camp  was  $8,564.  Since  that  time  we  have  not 
had  any  mounted  drills  for  our  Artillery  at  home  stations.     The 
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Artillery  has  been  sent  to  a  special  Artillery  camp  at  Tobyhanna,  Pa., 
and  what  practice  they  got  driving  horses  was  with  the  horses  of  the 
Regular  troops.  I  plan  to  have  our  organizations  go  out  for  mounted 
drills  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  summer  season,  in  order  to 

five  them  training  in  the  handling  of  horses,  and  in  order  that  the 
orses  that  are  trained  for  artillery  work  may  be  available.  In  the 
event  a  battery  is  sent  into  service  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  take 
options  on  such  horses  as  will  pass  the  Army  specifications,  and  to 

Kurchase  them  at  prices  to  be  fixed  now.  I  believe  in  addition  to  the 
enefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  battery  from  having  the  same  horses 
when  they  go  into  service  that  they  have  trained  m  time  of  peace, 
that  those  horses  would  be  obtained  by  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war  at  a  price  at  which  they  could  not  purchase  them  after  war  was 
declared.  Everyone  knows  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  war  the  price  of 
horseflesh  would  go  up  at  once.  It  has  gone  up  anyhow  on  account 
of  the  European  war,  and  the  War  Department  has  recommended 
that  options  be  taken  by  State  organizations  for  horses  to  be  taken 
into  the  service  in  the  event  the  batteries  are  called  for,  and  it  is  in 
line  with  that  policy  that  I  ask  to  have  that  special  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  long  does  your  option  last? 

Gen.  Harvey.  They  are  annual  options.  It  is  so  specified  because 
there  should  be  an  inspection  once  a  year,  and  my  purpose  is  to  have 
the  inspection  of  the  horses  made  by  .a  United  States  officer. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  present  enlisted  strength  of  the  National 
Guard? 

Gen.  Harvey.  The  present  enlisted  strength  is  2,222.  We  have 
probably  a  larger  per  capita  enrollment  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all  Infantry? 

Gen.  Harvey.  No,  sir;  we  have  one  regiment  of  Infantry,  con- 
taining 1,312  enlisted  men;  a  separate  battalion  of  colored  troops, 
containing  318  enlisted  men;  and  a  field  hospital  corps,  containing 
38  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  you  any  batteries  ? 

Gen.  Harvey.  We  have  a  signal  company  of  73  enlisted  men ;  Bat- 
tery A,  with  101  enlisted  men;  Battery  B,  with  100  enlisted  men;  a 
naval  battalion,  with  188  enlisted  men;  a  sanitary  detachment,  with 
16  enlisted  men;  another  sanitary  detachment  for  colored  troops  of 
6  enlisted  men;  a  sanitary  detachment  of  Field  Artillery,  with  2 
enlisted  men;  and  a  Coast  Artillery  company  of  68  enlisted  men. 
In  all,  2,222  enlisted  men  and  95  officers;  total,  2,317.  We  are  en- 
deavoring, under  orders  of  the  President,  to  organize  the  auxiliary 
troops  that  are  necessary.  In  this  militia  division  there  are  16  In- 
fantry regiments,  whereas  the  tactical  organization  of  a  division  calls 
for  9.  It  is  deficient  in  auxiliary  troops.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
endeavoring  to  organize  a  troop  of  Cavalry.  Eighty  men,  most  of 
them  members  of  the  University  Club  here,  have  signed  up  to  join 
this  troop  of  Cavalry.  A  Coast  Artillery  company,  which  has  been 
organized  within  the  past  month,  is  composed  of  students  and  grad- 
uates of  the  George  Washington  University.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Georgetown  University  will  furnish  one  or  possibly  two  companies 
of  Coast  Artillery.  We  are  endeavoring  so  far  as  we  can  here  in  the 
District  to  supply  the  auxiliary  troops  needed. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  your  company  strength? 
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Gen.  Harvey.  Our  company  strength  will  average  over  100  men 
to  the  company. 

Mr.  Davis.  One  hundred  is  the  standard,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Harvey.  War  strength  is  150  men  to  the  company.  I  will 
say  that  last  summer  when  I  was  appointed  to  command  the  District 
Militia  we  had  two  regiments  of  Infantry,  but  the  President  directed 
that  those  two  regiments  be  consolidated  into  one.  They  were  so 
consolidated,  with  the  additional  special  unit  of  machine  guns. 
We  organized  a  new  battery  of  Field  Artillery  and  a  company  of 
Coast  Artillery.  As  a  result  of  that  consolidation  of  the  two  regi- 
ments into  one,  we  have  lost  in  strength  35  officers  and,  I  think, 
45  enlisted  men.  We  made  the  change  practically  without  loss  of 
strength,  which  I  consider  a  very  great  piece  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  lost  35  officers? 

Gen.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Noncommissioned  officers? 

Gen.  Harvey.  No,  sir;  35  commissioned  officers  were  lost  by  the 
consolidation  of  two  Infantry  regiments  into  one.  There  are  51 
officers  to  the  regiment. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  makes  one  regiment  about  twice  as  efficient  as 
the  two? 

Gen.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe,  though  I  am  speaking  without 
looking  at  the  last  report,  that  this  is  the  largest  Infantry  regiment 
•in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  never  heard  of  one  as  large  as  that  before.  I  used 
to  belong  to  the  National  Guard,  and  100  men  was  the  maximum  in  a 
company  then. 

Gen.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  very  few  militia  companies 
that  have  as  many  as  100  men,  and  the  minimum  prescribed  by  War 
Department  orders  for  a  company  of  Infantry  is  65.  The  minimum 
prescribed  for  a  Field  Battery  is  89.  Now,  we  have  organized  a 
new  battery ;  we  have  just  started,  but  in  that  battery  we  have  over 
100  men.     So  we  have  two  field  batteries. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  a  supplemental  estimate  asked  in  this  first 
item,  as  follows :  "  For  expenses  of  camps,  etc.,  increase  of  $600  on 
account  of  heating  and  lighting  of  armories,  etc.,  $600." 

Gen.  Harvey.  Last  year  we  rented  the  Center  Market  Armory 
and  paid  $8,000  per  annum,  which  rental  included  heat  and  light. 
We  also  rented  offices  in  the  Star  Building,  for  which  we  paid  $2,400. 
Then  we  had  another  small  armory  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  for  which  we  paid  $1,000  a  year,  and  we  rented 
a  storehouse  on  Missouri  Avenue  for  which  we  paid  $2,400.  That 
makes  $12,840  paid  for  rent.  The  first  thing  I  got  from  the  market 
company  after  I  was  appointed  comanding  general  was  a  notification 
that  the  rent  had  been  raised  50  per  cent,  or  to  $12,000.  I  sent  for 
the  president  of  the  company  and  asked  if  this  was  a  bona  fide  raise. 
He  said,  "It  is,"  and  I  said,  "We  will  not  renew  the  lease."  We 
then  rented  another  armory,  for  which  we  pay  $10,000.  The  ac- 
commodations for  our  organization,  or  for  administrative  offices, 
storehouse,  etc.,  for  which  we  formerly  paid  $12,840,  are  now  ob- 
tained for  $10,000,  so  that  we  are  making  a  saving  of  over  $2,000 
in  rent.    •  .  .  . 

Mr.  Page.  Leaving  $840  with  which  to  heat  and  light  it  ? 
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Gen.  Harvey.  When  the  estimate  went  in  we  figured  that  $1,000 
would  probably  cover  that,  but  our  first  month's  experience  in  heat- 
ing and  lighting  the  building  indicated  that  we  would  be  short.  I 
therefore  ask  for  $600  additional. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  When  the  Center  Market  Co.  asked  for  this  in- 
crease of  rent  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  they  asked  for  a  formal  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  which  we  granted  them.  We 
told  them  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  ground  occupied  by 
that  market  company  is  the  property  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
they  pay  $7,500  a  year  rent,  and  that  we  were  then  paying  $8,000 
a  year  tor  a  portion  of  the  building,  we  did  not  think  we  would  be 
justified  in  paying  them  $4,000  additional.  I  make  this  statement 
because  that  was  before  Gen.  Harvey  was  put  in  command  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Gen.  Harvey.  I  always  felt  that  $8,000  was  more  than  the  market- 
house  space  was  worth  to  us,  and  when  I  found  that  we  could  get 
this  other  place  we  moved  there. 

RENT. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  another  supplemental  estimate  of  $300  for  the 
rent  of  armories,  etc. 

Gen.  Harvey.  In  our  estimate  we  stated  the  cost  of  the  leases 
which  we  had  already  made  and  estimated  that  for  $1,200  we  could 
get  an  armory  for  the  units  that  were  then  unorganized,  but  which 
we  had  been  ordered  to  organize ;  that  is,  the  coast  artillery  and  field 
battery.  I  found  that  the  only  place  available  was  the  back  part 
of  a  building  at  230  First  Street,  which  we  now  use  for  Battery  A. 
I  could  not  get  it  for  less  than  $1,500.  There  ha<*  to  be  about  $i,000 
worth  of  alterations  made  in  the  building  to  fit  it  for  our  purposes, 
and  even  with  $300  added  it  will  be  a  smaller  appropriation  for  rent 
than  we  had  last  year,  although  not  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  item  at  the  top  of  page  306  of  the  bill,  "  For  rent 
of  armories,  etc.,"  you  include  as  new  language  the  word  "  stables." 
You  include  the  word," stables"  in  that  rental  item. 

Gen.  Harvey.  The  reason  for  that  'is  that  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  last  year,  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  now  supplying  to  militia  batteries  a  number  of  horses.  We 
will  have  15  for  each  battery,  and  that  will  make  30  horses  issued 
under  this  special  appropriation  to  the  War  Department  for  bat- 
teries, but  we  will  have  to  provide  stables  to  keep  them  in. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  investigated  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  stable  room  under  the  District  government  available 
for  this  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  inquiries  and  found  that  there 
was  no  stable  room  that  we  could  use.  The  stable  which  we  have 
rented  has  been  inspected  by  representatives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  approved.  Now,  in  that  building  we  have,  in  addition 
to  the  horses,  32  escort  wagons  that  are  stored  in  the  top  loft  of 
the  building.  The  War  Department  is  trying  to  get  the  militia 
organizations  equipped  for  the  field,  and  we  now  have  50  escort 
wagons,  so  that  if  the  order  was  issued  to-morrow  we  would  have 
all  of  our  transportation  with  the  exception  of  the  horses.  The 
comptroller,  when  we  rented  the  stable,  hesitated  to  pay  the  voucher, 
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but  when  he  found  that  we  were  also  using  it  as  a  storehouse  he 
let  it  go  through ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  stable  is  necessary,  I  think 
we  should  have  authority  to  rent  it.  These  horses  are  issued  by 
the  War  Department,  and  they  are  foraged  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  original  order  said  that  we  would  be  allowed  one  hostler 
for  each  five  horses,  but  that  has  been  changed  so  that  they  now 
allow  a  hostler  for  each  eight  horses.  We  will  have  to  have  three 
hostlers  down  there  to  look  after  those  horses. 

LOCKERS,    FURNITURE,    ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is,  "For  lockers,  furniture,  and  gym- 
nastic apparatus  for  armories,  $8,000."  The  current  appropriation 
is  $600. 

Gen.  Harvey.  The  principal  reason  for  that  is,  we  have  moved 
our  armory  from  the  old  Center  Market  to  L  Street,  and  the  lockers 
which  we  had  in  the  old  armory  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They  are 
wooden  lockers,  too  small,  and  insecure."  I  want  to 'use  the  $7,400 
increase  estimated  for  the  purchase  of  steel  lockers.  The  locker  that 
I  propose  to  get  is  one  which  has  two  compartments.  The  lower 
part,  to  which  the  individual  soldier  would  have  access,  would  con- 
tain the  uniform  that  he  is  using  currently  for  drill,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  locker  is  to  contain  what  is  known  as  field  equipment. 
That  consists  of  the  soldier's  field  uniform,  shoes,  olive-drab  shirt, 
haversack,  canteen,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  etc.,  or  things  they  do  not  need 
to  use  during  the  year.  I  propose  that  the  individual  man  shall 
have  no  access  to  it  except  when  ordered  out,  and  the  company  com- 
mander will  keep  the  key.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
men  from  taking  out  of  the  armory  and  using  in  everyday  life  cer- 
tain articles  of  equipment,  for  instance,  shoes.  It  is  very  hard  and 
almost  impossible  for  the  company  commander  to  prevent  a  man 
who  has  access  to  his  camp  shoes  from  taking  them  out  and  using 
them  in  everyday  life.  The  result  is  when  we  go  into  encampment 
next  year  a  new  pair  of  shoes  is  needed.  The  olive-drab  shirt  is 
another  thing  we  have  difficulty  in  keeping  in  the  armory.  They 
are  taken  out  and  worn  out.  We  have  resorted  to  every  expedient, 
and  even  now  we  stencil  in  big  letters  across  the  chest  of  the  olive- 
drab  shirts,  "  N.  G.  D.  C."  If  we  can  have  this  form  of  steel  locker 
that  I  spoke  of,  with  the  two  compartments,  we  will  be  practically 
certain  that  none  of  the  field  equipment  can  be  taken  out  and  used 
improperly.  The  present  lockers  are  inadequate  and  insecure ;  they 
are  wooden  affairs  of  half  a  dozen  varieties.  I  do  not  think  they 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  United  States  property,  and  I  have 
made  it  a  point  since  I  have  been  in  command  of  the  guard  to  pur- 
chase, wherever  it  was  possible,  steel  lockers  that  afford  adequate 
protection.  If  that  appropriation  is  increased,  it  will  be  used  to 
provide  steel  lockers. 

PRINTING,    STATIONERY,    ETC. 

Mr.  Page.  "For  printing,  stationery,  and  postage"  the  current 
appropriation  is  $1,500,  and  you  ask  for  $2,000. 

Gen.  Harvey.  The  appropriation  for  several  years  has  been  too 
small.    That  is  needed  unless  we  could  have  restored  to  us  the  priv- 
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ilege  we  once  had  of  using  the  franked  envelope  to  mail  our  official 
correspondence.  If  we  had  that  privilege,  which  was  taken  away  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  our  appropriation  could  he 
cut  down  to  $750. 

CLEANING  AND  REPAIRING   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  307,  for  cleaning  and  repairing  uniforms, 
arms,  and  equipments  and  contingent  expenses*,  you  ask  for  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  $2,000. 

Gen.  Harvey.  That  is  the  same  as  last  year.  I  will  say  that  when 
a  uniform  is  turned  in  after  camp  it  is  laundered.  If  shoes  are 
turned  in  which  can  be  repaired  instead  of  being  condemned,  we 
have  made  an  annual  contract  with  a  cobbler  here  to  repair  the  shoes 
at  45  cents  a  pair,  so  that  instead  of  condemning  a  pair  of  shoes 
worth  $2.50  we  have  them  repaired.  The  uniforms  have  to  be  re- 
paired. The  rifles  have  to  be  cleaned  at  times ;  and  that  appropria- 
tion is  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  not  the  militiamen  clean  their  own  guns? 

Gen.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir;  whenever  they  use  them;  but  we  make  it 
a  practice  to  have  the  rifles  gone  through  twice  a  year  by  ordnance 
men  and  put  in  first-class  condition. 

clerk  (new). 

Mr.  Page.  You  ask  for  an  additional  clerk  at  $1,000  in  the  office  of 
the  adjutant  general. 

Gen.  Harvey.  That  is  necessary.    We  have  two  clerks  there  at  the 

? resent  time — one  of  them  paid  from  general  incidental  expenses, 
'he  paper  work  is  really  very  large  and  they  are  kept  busy. 

Mr.  Page.  For  expenses  of  target  practice  and  matches  you  ask 
the  current  appropriation  of  $2,500. 

Gen.  Harvey.  That  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item,  for  pay  of  troops  other  than  Govern- 
ment employees,  you  ask  for  the  current  appropriation  of  $24,000? 

Gen.  Harvey.  That  appropriation  has  been  found  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  committee  the 
letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
the  estimates  prepared  by  me: 

Headquabtebs  District  of  Columbia  Militia, 

Washington,  September  9,  1915. 

Honorable  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Pursuant  ^to  provisions  of  section  66  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  1,  1889,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  8,  1909,  I  transmit 
herewith  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Militia  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  which  I  ask  to  have  included  in 
the  annual  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  District. 

While  the  law  is  mandatory  in  regard  to  the  estimates  submitted  being  in- 
cluded, I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  like  to  know  the  reasons  for  changes, 
and  I  certainly  want  you,  as  the  responsible  heads  of  the  District  govnemrent,  to 
be  informed  fully  in  regard  to  matters  connected  wifri  the  militia.  I  am  there- 
fore writing  you,  giving  the  following  detailed  explanation  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  asked  for. 

No  additional  appropriation  is  asked  for  the  following  items,  btit  specific 
authority  of  law  for  making  payment  is  desired  in  order  to  meet  technical 
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abjections  raised  by  the  accounting  officers.     The  new  uses  provided  for  are 
stated  in  the  heading  beiow  with  explanation  for  need  thereof  following. 

PAYMENT    OF    COMMUTATION    OF    SUBSISTENCE    FOR    ENLISTED    MEN    WHO    MAY    BE 
DETAILED  TO  GUARD  OR  MOVE  UNITED   STATES  PROPERTY  AT  HOME   STATION. 

When  the  National  Guard  goes  into  its  annual  encampment  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  move  the  tentage,  field  ranges,  and  stores  of  various  kinds  from  the 
armories  or  storehouses  in  advance  of  the  movement  of  trocps.  In  order  to 
safeguard  United  States  property,  men  have  to  be  detailed  for  this  duty.  There 
are  no  facilities  for  feeding  enlisted  men,  as  they  are  fed  in  camp  from  regularly 
established  messes,  and  they  have  to  procure  their  food  wherever  they  can. 
Under  paragraph  1224,  Army  Regulations,  commutation  of  rations  at  not  exceed- 
ing 50  cents  a  meal,  $1.50  a  day,  for  each  man  traveling  on  a  journey  of  more 
than  24  hours  is  allowable.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  comptroller  commutation 
of  subsistence  can  not  be  paid  militiamen  while  in  the  District.  It  is  to  enable 
subsistence  to  be  provided  for  the  men  detailed  for  this  duty  that  this  provision 
is  asked  for.    These  details  rarely  exceed  20  men. 

FOR   DAMAGES   TO   PRIVATE   PROPERTY  INCIDENT   TO   ENCAMPMENTS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  injury  is  done  to  private  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  encampments — breaking  fences,  injuring  crops,  or  the  like.  The  owner  of 
such  property  should  be  reimbursed  for  his  actual  loss. 

During  the  encampment  this  year  at  Colonial  Beach  the  only  damages  inflicted 
upon  private  property  consisted  of  a  wire  fence  injured,  about  $15  damage  to 
one  cantaloupe  patch,  and  $5  to  another.  One  man  who  was  caught  stealing 
cantaloupe  was  fined  $10  and  that  money  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Other  men  were  fined  in  smaller  amounts  for  damaging  private 
property,  but  while  these  fines  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the 
money  is  not  available  for  the  payment  of  damages.  No  money  for  damages  is 
paid  out  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  officers  appointed  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  in  the  past  the  damages  have  been  extremely  small. 
No  additional  appropriation  is  asked  on  account  of  this  provision. 

PREMIUMS  ON  BOND  FOR  THE  SAFE-KEEPING  OF  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY. 

A  very  large  amount  of  United  States  property  is  Issued  for  the  use  of  the 
Organized  Militia  to  25  or  30  officers,  who  are  responsible  for  the  same,  but  it 
does  not  avail  the  United  States  anything  if  the  man  is  theoretically  responsible 
but  has  no  financial  responsibility  to  make  good  losses  which  he  may  be  respon- 
sible for.  The  officers  to  whom  this  property  is  issued  and  who  are  responsible 
for  it  are  selected  because  of  their  military  qualifications.  The  question  as  to 
their  financial  responsibility  is  not  considered.  Under  the  law  an  officer  is 
promoted  from  grades  in  which  there  is  no  financial  responsibility  to  grades 
where  such  responsibility  is  cast  upon  him  automatically  and  as  a  matter  or 
right.  The  commanding  general  can  not  refuse  to  have  a  man  commissioned 
because  he  has  no  financial  responsibility.  Under  the  circumstances  good  busi- 
ness administration  requires  that  officers  who  are  responsible  for  United  States 
property  should  be  required  to  give  a  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties  to 
make  good  any  losses  which  may  be  occasioned  by  their  failure  to  properly 
safeguard  the  property.  The  United  States  requires  bonds  of  its  officers  han- 
dling funds  and  also  of  quartermasters  handling  property,  but  the  officers  who 
are  required  to  furnish  such  bond  are  salaried  officials  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  premium  on  bonds  from  their  official  compensation,  In  the  case  of  officers 
of  the  National  Guard,  they  are  serving  without  remuneration  (except  for  a 
few  days  when  they  are  in  camp).  Their  service  is  voluntary.  Many  of  them 
spend  every  cent  that  they  get  during  the  camp  period  in  connection  with  their 
National  Guard  work.  They  devote  their  time  gratuitously,  not  only  to  training 
men  for  service  in  time  of  war,  but  a  great  amount  of  time  to  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  property  entrusted  to  them  for  the  use  of  the  organization. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  men  thus  serving  without  pay  and  devoting  as 
much  time  as  these  officers  do  to  looking  after  United  States  property  to  pay  in 
addition  a  premium  on  a  bond  to  further  protect  the  United  States. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  criticized  in  the 
last  annual  inspection  reports  because  the  officers  are  not  bonded.    It  is  a 
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sound  criticism,  because  good  business  administration  requires  that  such  bouds 
be  exacted  of  officers.  At  the  same  time  these  bonds  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
appropriations  made  for  that  purpose,  because  Congress  has  provided  no  sal- 
aries out  of  which  such  bonds  can  be  paid  for.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
has  ruled  that,  without  specific  authority,  premiums  on  bonds  can  not  be  paid 
for  from  public  funds  appropriated  for  general  incidental  expenses.  No  increase 
in  the  appropriation  is  asked  on  account  of  this  item  of  premium  on  bonds. 

STREET  CAR  TICKETS  NECESSARILY  USED  IN  THE  TR\NS  ACTION  OF  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS. 

• 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  ruled  against  furnishing  street  car 
tickets  for  transportation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government 

"  *  *  *  rpne  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government  wThose  fixed  place 
of  duty  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  entitled  to  be  furnished  car  tickets 
at  Government  expense  while  traveling  within  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
official  business  or  otherwise  unless  they  are  personally  transporting  Govern- 
ment property  or  official  communications,  etc."     (18  C.  D.,  614.) 

This  ruling  was  not  made  in  a  matter  involving  the  militia,  but  it  may  be 
applied  at  any  time,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  militia. 

The  only  way  in  which  men  can  reach  the  rifle  range  used  by  the  National 
Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  by  street  cars.  The  men  going  to  the 
range  ride  from  2  to  7  miles  for  a  single  car  fare ;  the  car  line  ends  a  mile  from 
the  range,  to  which  the  men  walk.  It  would  seriously  cripple  the  work  of 
training  the  men  to  have  the  right  to  have  such  transportation  furnished  them 
questioned.  Transportation  to  the  rifle  range  is  the  principal  use  to  which^ 
street  car  tickets  are  put,  although  a  small  amount  is  used  in  sending  clerks* 
from  the  armory  to  the  War  Department,  freight  depots,  or  elsewhere.  The 
amount  so  used  is  very  small.  No  increased  appropriation  is  asked  on  account 
of  purchase  of  car  tickets. 

HORSES   AND   MULES  FOR  MOUNTED  ORGANIZATIONS. 

An  increase  of  $6,000  is  asked  under  this  heading  with  the  following  proviso : 

"Provided,  That  hereafter  the  commanding  general  is  authorized  in  making 
contracts  for  the  hire  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  use  of  organizations  requiring 
the  same  to  obtain  from  the  owners  of  such  horses  and  mules  as  conform  to 
Army  specifications  annual  options  for  the  sale  of  such  animals  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  such  organizations  in  the  event  that  said  organizations 
are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States." 

The  horses  required  for  the  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  as 
follows : 

For  the  Third  Regiment  of  Infantry  as  mounts,  61  riding  horses,  6  riding 
mules,  88  draft  mules,  16  pack  mules. 

For  the  First  Separate  Battalion  of  Infantry,  6  riding  horses,  12  draft  mules. 

For  Battery  A,  Field  Artillery,  32  riding  horses,  88  draft  horses. 

For  Battery  B,  Field  Artillery  (new  organization),  32  riding  horses,  88 
draft  mules. 

For  the  Signal  Company,  65  riding  horses,  12  draft  horses,  4  draft  mules. 

For  the  Ambulance  Company  (to  be  organized),  17  riding  horses,  60  draft 
horses,  2  pack  mules. 

For  the  Field  Hospital,  16  riding  horses,  32  draft  horses. 

This  gives  a  total  of  229  riding  horses,  180  draft  horses,  6  riding  mules,  104 
draft  mules,  18  pack  mules :  a  total  of  537  horses  and  mules.  These  figures  are 
based  upon  the  latest  War  Department  tables  of  organization  (peace).  An 
organization  is  by  no  means  complete  and  ready  for  the  field  without  its  trans- 
portation. 

A  portion  of  the  animals  needed  have  to  be  trained  to  the  particular  work 
that  they  are  to  do.  So  important  is  it  to  have  the  artillerymen  trained  in 
handling*  horses  that  Congress  by  the  Army  appropriation  act  approved  March 
4,  1915,  authorized  the  procurement  of  horses  for  the  Organized  Militia  in 
limited  numbers.  (See  39  Stat.  L.,  1071.)  Under  this  act  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  receive  10  horses  for  the  use  of  each  of  its  batteries.  This  will 
enable  the  men  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  caring  for  artillery 
horses  and  training  them  for  their  particular  work,  but,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  figures  given  above  as  to  the  number  of  horses  required  for  a  battery,  this 
is  about  8  per  cent  of  the  horses  require.    The  plan  that  is  iu  contemplation 
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is  to  use  the  20  horses  for  training  of  the  batteryinen  at  their  weekly  night 
drills.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  desired  to  have  the  battery  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  camp  training  with  approximately  full  horse  equipment.  That  horses 
may  be  hired  for  this  purpose,  a  $6,000  appropriation  is  asked  with  a  proviso 
authorizing  the  taking  of  options  for  animals  meeting  the  United  States  re- 
quirements in  the  event  that  the  organizations  are  called  into  the  United  States 
service.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  if  the  horses  that  have  been  used 
throughout  the  year  can  be  taken  into  the  service,  the  efficiency  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  after  troops  have 
been  called  for  by  the  United  States  and  thousands  of  horses  are  being  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  Government,  that  the  prices  will  go  up.  It  is  a  good 
business  proposition  in  every  sense  of  the  word  to  authorize  the  taking  of  op- 
tions on  suitable  horses. 

It  is  not  the  intention  now  to  purchase  outright  any  animals  except  pack 
mules  to  be  used  in  the  training  of  the  machine  gun  company.  These  animals 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  hauling  of  supplies  to  and  from  the 
rifle  range,  for  which  purpose  two  horses  are  now  rented  at  the  rate  of  $25 
a  piece  per  month.  The  amount  which  has  been  paid  in  the  past  for  the  hire 
of  horses  for  use  on  the  rifle  range  will  pay  for  pack  mules  in  the  course  of  two 
years. 

» 

FOR  BENT  OF  ARMORIES,  OFFICES,  STOREHOUSES,  STABLES,  AND  QUARTERS  FOR  NON- 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  DETAILED  FOR  DUTY  WITH  THE  MILITIA, 
$16,600. 

This  is  a  reduction  in  the  rent  appropriation.  Last  year's  appropriation  was 
$17,064,  which  was  paid  out  for  a  number  of  different  buildings  as  follows : 

Center  Market  Armory  (including  heat  and  light) $8,000 

Offices  in  the  Evening  Star  Building 2,  400 

Armory,  902  Pennsylvania  Avenue 1, 000 

Armory,  Twelfth  and  U  Streets 1, 200 

471-473  Missouri  Avenue 2, 400 

469  Missouri  Avenue 480 

621  B  Street 360 

Quarters,  six  noncommissioned  officers 1, 224 

■     Total 17,  064 

The  owners  of  the  Center  Market  raised  the  rent  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  and 
the  commanding  general  declined  to  execute  a  lease  at  that  amount,  and,  find- 
ing that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  armory  building  at  472  L  Street  and  the 
use  of  Convention  Hall  for  100  nights  a  year  for  drill  purposes  for  $10,000,  the 
Center  Market  Armory,  offices  in  the  Star  Building,  the  storehouse  at  473  Mis- 
souri Avenue,  and  the  armory  at  902  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  were  given  up  and 
the  organizations  formerly  quartered  in  and  the  property  formerly  stored  in 
these  buildings  was  moved  to  472  L  Street.  This  building  is  large  enough  to  put 
practically  all  of  the  troops,  their  stores,  and  the  administrative  offices  under 
one  roof  at  an  annual  rental  of  $10,000,  an  apparent  saving  of  $2,840.  This  is 
not  all  an  actual  saving,  because  the  $8,000  paid  the  Center  Market  included 
heat  and  light.  The  present  lease  requires  the  tenant  to  heat  and  light  the 
armory  building,  but  the  owner  heats  and  lights  Convention  Hall  on  the  nights 
used  for  drill  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  $1,000  to  heat  and  light 
the  armory  building. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  rent  a  stable  at  an  annual  rental  of  $780  for  horses 
that  are  to  be  acquired  under  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  referred  to  above,  but 
an  appropriation  is  also  asked  of  $1,200  to  be  used  to  rent  quarters  for  or- 
ganizations to  be  organized.  Under  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  an 
additional  field  battery  is  being  organized  and  a  company  of  Coast  Artillery 
and  a  field  hospital  are  to  be  organized.  It  is  believed  that  quarters  for  these 
organizations  can  be  obtained  at  a  rental  of  $1,200,  so  that  the  rental  appro- 
priation asked  for  this  year  is  $16,000,  as  against  $17,064  last  year. 

LOCKERS,  FURNITURE,  AND  GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS  FOR  ARMORIES. 

An  increase  is  asked  for  from  $600  to  $8,000.  This  is  a  large  increase,  but 
it  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  procure  individual  steel 
lockers  for  the  safekeeping  of  property  issued  to  the  individual  soldiers.     At 
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the  present  time  the  lockers  are  small  wooden  affairs,  which  can  easily  be 
forced  open  and  property  stolen  therefrom.  Unless  adequate  protection  by 
suitable  lockers  is  provided  in  the  present  quarters  there  is  danger  of  con- 
siderable loss  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  hold  officers  responsible. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no  way  of  separating  the  different  classes  of 
property.  It  has  been  possible  in  the  past  to  acquire  130  double  steel  lockers, 
so  substantially  constructed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  force  them  and  which 
enables  the  company  commander  to  have  what  is  called  the  field  equipment 
kept  separate  from  the  uniforms  used  for  drill  throughout  the  year.  Into  the 
"  field-equipment  locker  "  go  the  following  items  of  property :  Blanket,  poncho, 
haversack,  canteen,  shelter-half,  poles  and  pins,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  tin  cup, 
meat  can,  coat,  breeches,  olive-drab  flannel  shirt,  and  shoes.  The  individual 
man  will  have  no  key  to  this  field-equipment  locker.  As  a  result,  the  field  equip- 
ment will  be  in  place  and  ready  for  use  whenever  the  organization  is  ordered 
into  the  field.  There  has  been  considerable  loss  in  two  items  alone,  namely, 
the  olive-drab  flannel  shirt  and  the  shoes.  It  has  been  found  almost  impossi- 
ble where  men  have  access  to  these  things  to  keep  them  from  taking  them  out 
and  wearing  them  in  everyday  life.  If  a  man  has  access  to  the  shoes  which  he 
uses  in  camp  during  the  winter  season  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  captain  to 
prevent  the  man  from  putting  on  those  shoes  and  wearing  them  out  on  the 
street.  It  is  believed  that  the  putting  in  of  this  type  of  locker  will  save  an- 
nually $500  to  $1,000  on  equipment,  which*  with  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of 
officers  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  of  it,  gets  taken  out  and  used  improperly. 

The  lockers  that  are  in  the  armory  at  the  present  time  are  of  various  types 
and  sizes,  some  of  them  more  than  25  years  old.  The  lockers  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  buy  are  steel  lockers  of  a  type  which  can  be  used  indefinitely  and 
installed  in  the  new  armory  whenever  one  is  built  for  the  National  Guard. 
The  standard  quartermaster  locker  costs  $8.36  each.  It  is  believed  that  the 
double  type  of  locker  above  referred  to  can  be  obtained  at  about  that  figure. 
There  is  urgent  need  of  from  900  to  1.000  of  these  lockers. 

FOR    PRINTING,    STATIONERY,    AND    POSTAGE. 

An  increase  of  $500  is  asked  on  this  account.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
appropriation  for  postage  is  too  small.  At  one  time  the  District  of  Columbia 
Militia  had  the  privilege  of  using  the  frank  for  official  correspondence.  That 
was  taken  away,  however,  on  a  ruling  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  If  that 
can  be  restored,  the  postage  appropriation  could  be  eliminated  entirely  and  the 
items  referred  to  reduced  to  $750. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  E.  Habvey, 

Brigadier  General,  Commanding  Militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1916. 
refund  of  erroneous  collections. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  310,  for  the  refund 
of  erroneous  collections.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose is  $1,000  and  you  are  asking  $1,500.  For  1915  you  had  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  and  a  deficiency  of  $264.  Do  you  estimate 
this  increase  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  We  also  ask  a  change  in  the  wording  in  the  second 
line. 

Mr.  Page.  You  eliminate  the  word  "  or  "  and  insert  the  words  "  or 
collections." 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  intended  to  cover  some  cases  which  have 
f  been  construed  to  be  neither  assessment  charges,  rents,  or  fees,  but 

which  were  erroneously  collected,  and  ought  to  be  reimbursed  to  who- 
ever made  the  payments.  The  principal  cases  of  reimbursement  of 
that  kind  are  those  to  insane  patients  who  have  been  dismissed  from 
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the  hospital,  or  to  their  estates  in  case  they  have  died  during  the 
quarterly  period  for  which  they  have  paid  in  advance. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  wording  of  the  present  law  you  felt  that  you 
could  not  refund  in  cases  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  tried,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  under  the 
ruling  of  the  comptroller. 

Mr.  Page.  And  this  corrects  that  situation? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  that  will  make  it  necessary  to  have  a  somewhat 
larger  appropriation? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  partially  due  to  that,  but  we  find  that  $1,000  is 
not  always  enough  for  that  purpose.  There  was  a  deficiency  in  1914 
and  in  1915,  although  the  appropriation  for  1914  was  only  $500. 

PARKS. 

SMALL  PABK   ABEAS. 

Mr.  Page.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  312,  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  small  park  areas.  That  comes  under  your  supervision, 
Colonel,  does  it  not? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  We  ask  for  a  change  in  the  language  for  two 
reasons :  The  appropriation  as  made  last  year  was  limited  to  certain 
small  park  areas  outside  of  the  original  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  and  also  limited  to  certain  park  areas  shown  and  indi- 
cated on  a  map  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  engineer 
commissioner  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  commissioners  have  ac- 
quired or  are  taking  steps  to  acquire  all  of  the  small  park  areas 
snown  on  that  map  which  they  believe  should  be  acquired  at  the 
present  time.  But  there  are  certain  other  small  triangular  areas  in- 
side of  the  original  limits  of  the  city  of  Washington  which  they 
think  should  be  acquired  for  park  purposes.  The  second  purpose  of 
the  change  in  the  phraseology  is  to  eliminate  the  proviso  that  these 
small  triangular  areas  shall  be  completely  surrounded  by  streets. 
That  has  prevented  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  small  areas  which 
the  commissioners  strongly  feel  should  be  acquired  for  park  purposes, 
one,  notably,  being  at  the  intersection  of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Mount 
Pleasant  Street,  near  the  Kenesaw  Apartment  House. 

Mr.  Page.  All  right;  we  will  take  that  into  consideration. 

PURCHASE  OF  PATTERSON  TRACT. 

The  appropriation  asked  is  $25,000,  which  is  the  amount  carried 
in  the  current  law.  The  next  item  is  on  page  313,  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  tract  known  as  the  "  Patterson  tract,"  as  follows: 

'  For  acquisition  for  a  public  park  of  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  "  Patterson 
tract,"  assessed  on  the  records  of  the  assessor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
parcel  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine/two,  lying  north  of  Florida  Avenue  North- 
east, and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  grounds  of  the  Columbia  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  on  the  west  by  New  York  Avenue  and  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  on  the  north  by  Falrvlew  Avenue,  containing 
eighty-one  acres,  more  or  less,  $500,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

That  is  the  same  property  that  has  been  submitted  in  former  bills, 
is  it  not?  

2422S— 16 81 
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Mr.  Newman.  Once  before. 

Mi*.  Page.  I  was  going  to  §&y  that  it  has  been  submitted  at  le£8€ 
once  before.  What  have  the  commissiditers  to  say  about  that  prdj5&- 
feition  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  think  all  thfe  ffeShrtters  «f  thfe  subc0ftnfiitte8  pi$s- 
fciit  know  where  this  tract  is.  It  is  but  in  the  northeast,  section, 
along  Florida  Avenue,  just  beyond  the  railroad  tracks.  It  ik  tlife 
only  available  open  tract  in  the  fcortheast  section,  the  northeast 
section  being  now  without  a  park  of  any  character. 
'.  Mr.  Page.  You  have  forgotten  about  Lincoln  Park,  hav£  you  riot? 

Mr.  Newman.  I  mean  a  large  park,  and  only  half  of  Lin&)lft 
Park  is  in  the  northeast  section.  We  ffeel  that  this  tract  is  liable 
td.be  built  upon  in  the  near  future.  W#  think  that  it  is  a  desiratflfc 
and  logical  place  for  a  park  aiid  that  that  community  could  m&kd 
profitable  use  of  a  park.  We  think  this  is  the  most  desirable  project 
to  take  up  next  in  the  developrtifeiiffc  ^f  the  park  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Unquestionably,  unless  this  land  is  acquired  in  the  very  near 
future,  it  will  be  subdivided  and  go  intb  building  use.  That  sec- 
tion is  developing,  and  the  town  is  growing  toward  it  quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  any  steps  beeh  takfen,  6ther  than  by  ascertaining 
the  assessed  value  of  this  property,  to  ascertain  at  what  price  it 
might  be  acquired  for  park  purposes? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Not  with  respect  t0  the  Patterson  tract. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  has  been  with  reference  to  the  other  tract,  but 
hot  with  reference  to  this  tract.  There  is  one  other  useful  pur- 
pose to  which  this  tract  could  be  put.  It  could  be  very  advah- 
tageouslv  used  by  four  of  the  high  schools  of  the  District— thS  hew 
O&itrarHigh  School,  thfe  Biisittes&  High  School,  the.  Technical 
High  School,  and  the  Eastern  High  iScnbol.  The  park  is  about 
equally  distant  from  these  high  schools.  It  is  possibly  a  little 
farther  from  the  new  Central,  biifc  it  feould  be  utilized  very  con- 
veniently as  a  drill  ground  for  thfe  cadet  organizations,  and  it 
Gbtild  be  used  fofr  athletic  purp'dsel3  hf  the  high-school  pupils  in 
connection  with  its  use  as  a  pare. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is  now  actually  used  as  a  park. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  now  actually  used  as  a  park;  there  are  base- 
ball grounds  all  over  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Is  this  entire  ti*act  4ield  by  one  party  or  estate? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  By  one  estate;  yes,  sir. 

PURCHASE  W   BEAK   ffe&ttf . 

Mr.  Page.  The  next  item  is  for  acquisition  of  the  tract  known  as 
the  uDean  tract,"  as  follows: 

For  acquisition  for  a  public  park  of  tfife  Wrfcct  of  land  known  as  the  "Dean 
tract,"  assessed  on  the  records  of  the  assessor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
lots  A,  eight  hundred  and*  (eighteen  and  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  in  square 
twenty-five  hundred  and  thirty-fivte,  containing  tour  hundred  and  four  thousand 
ftttir  hundred  and  twenty-flvfe  square  teet,  more  or  less,  $625,006,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

What  is  the  assessed  value  of  thifc  -property  tidW  ? 
Mr.  BfcowfcUow.  $625 j00&.    That  is  the  basis  of  the  aTgesSmefat, 
tyajfe  :the  actual  assessment  is  twb-thirds  ttf  that  $825,000. 
Mr.  Davis.  Where  is  this  tract  located  ? 
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Mr.  Brownlow.  It  is  opposite  the  Highlands.  It  is  bounded  by 
Florida  Avenue  on  the  south,  by  Connecticut  Avenue  on  the  west,  by 
Nineteenth  Street  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Wyoming  apartment 
house  tract  on  the  north. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  That  is  very  valuable  property  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  owners  at 
$1,000,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  apartment  houses.  That  territory 
is  the  most  thickly  populated  territory  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  there  is  no  park  in  that  vicinity,  the  nearest  one  being  at  Dupont 
Circle.  Rock  Creek  Park  is  not  within  easy  walking  distance.  The 
t)ean  tract  has  been  offered  to  the  commissioners  at  its  assessed 
value  or  at  the  true  value  based  on  the  assessment.  The  commis- 
sioners regard  this  as  a  public-spirited  offer  on  the  part  of  the  own- 
ers of  this  property,  who  prefer  to  see  it  continued  in  its  present 
condition  as  a  park  rather  than  to  divide  it  up  into  building  lots. 
The  owners  feel  that  they  can  not  afford  to  carry  it  in  its  present 
condition  and  that  they  must  take  some  steps  to  dispose  of  it.  Since 
the  estimate  was  submitted  one  of  the  two  owners  has  stated  that 
they  have  received  offers  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  at 
which  they  offer  to  sell  it  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  That  is  directly  across  from  the  Highlands? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newman.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  there  will  be  compara- 
tively very  little  money  spfent  on  it.  It  will  not  require  much  money 
to  make  it  a  magnificent  park.  There  is  a  retaining  wall  there  now 
and  a  picturesque  old  house  on  it,  with  a  few  paths  and  a  driveway. 

Mr.  Page.  It  has  a  retaining  wall,  as  I  recollect,  on  three  sides? 

Col.  Kutz.  There  is  just  a  fence  on  the  Connecticut  Avenue  side. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  On  the  Florida  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street 
sides  there  are  good  masonry  retaining  walls. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  What  is  the  area? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Seven  or  eight  acres,  I  think. 
-  Col.  Kutz.  There  are  about  9  acres. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  As  Col.  Kutz  says,  it  is  in  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  District.  People  live  there  five  and  six  and 
eight  deep  in  the  apartment  houses,  and  this  is  the  character  of  a 
park  which  might  be  described  as  desirable,  both  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view  and  from  the  social  point  of  view.  This  is  a  place 
where  the  children  in  that  densely  populated  section  of  the  city 
could  go,  as  they  now  go  to  crowded  Dupont  Circle.  I  believe  that 
now  wnen  we  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  it  at  this  price,  which 
is  less  than  it  has  been  held  at  for  some  time,  it  is  desirable  to  pur- 
chase it. 

Col.  Kutz.  This  price  is  $1.50  per  square  foot,  and  we  know 
that  property  in  that  vicinity  hag  sold  for  as  much  as  twice  that. 

Mr.  Page.  However,  the  value  of  this  property  for  subdivision 
and  building  purposes  is  not  as  great,  because  of  its  peculiar  topog- 
raphy, as  that  of  some  other  property  in  that  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, is  it? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  for  apartment-house  purposes  its  value  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  property  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Its  topographical  difficulties  are  not  any  greater 
than  those  of  the  old  Barber  estate,  where  the  Wardman  apartment 
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houses  have  gone  up,  but  this  place  in  some  ways  is  more  desirable 
than  that. 

Mr.  Newman.  While  we  know  that  this  price  at  which  they  offer 
the  tract  is  less  than  they  have  been  offered  by  private  individuals, 
the  owners  are  no  doubt  influenced  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  they 
would  get  cash  in  this  case,  whereas  they  might  not  get  such  good 
terms  if  it  were  sold  to  a  private  party. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  if  it  is  not  purchased  now  that  this  will 
be  our  last  opportunity,  and  that  it  will  be  built  upon. 

Mr.  Page.  It  resolves  itself  into  this:  If  the  policy  is  going  to 
be  at  any  time  that  of  establishing  a  park  of  considerable  area  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  city,  this  is  the  last  opportunity. 

Mr.  Brownlow.  This  is  the  last  opportunity. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  far  is  this  from  Meridian  Park? 

Mr.  Brownlow.  Just  a  half  mile.  But  the  current  of  travel  and 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  population  cause  those  two  parks  to 
serve  different  communities. 

WATER  DEPARTMENT. 
INCREASES   IN    SALARIES. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  I  see  you  ask  an  increase  of  salary  for  one  clerk 
from  $1,500  to  $1,800;  another  one  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  those  in- 
creases being  contained  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Col.  Kutz.  These  increases  are  asked  on  the  ground  of  increased 
duties  and  increased  responsibilities  in  that  branch  of  the  water  de- 
partment. There  are  33  employees  in  that  office  and  the  duties  of  the 
office  have  materially  increased  with  the  change  from  flat  to  meter 
rates.  We  feel  that  the  increase  asked  for  is  only  sufficient  to 
properly  compensate  the  employees  for  the  duties  that  they  are  now 
called  upon  to  perform.    That  applies  to  both  of  the  increases. 

Mr.  Page.  Now,  in  the  distribution  branch  you  ask  an  increase 
from  $1,600  to  $1,700;  2  from  $1,100  to  $1,200;  and  3  from  $875  to 
$1,050? 

Col.  Ktrrz.  The  increase  in  the  salary  of  the^  assistant  engineer  of 
$100  is  a  small  increase  that  we  believe  is  fully  justified  by  the  duties 
which  that  man  is  now  called  upon  to  perform  and,  in  a  sense,  it 
represents  a  reward  for  faithful  and  efficient  service.  We  believe  the 
responsibilities  merit  a  salary  of  $1,700  rather  than  $1,600.  The 
employee  has  been  in  the  service  since  1901.^ 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  an  increase  in  salary  of  2  engineers 
from  $1,100  to  $1,200? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  and  three  assistants  from  $875  to  $1,050.  That  is 
a  request  to  make  the  pay  of  these  five  positions  equal  to  that  paid 
similar  employees  at  the  sewage-pumping  station,  who  are  now  being 
paid  the  proposed  salaries.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
identical  in  the  two  pumping  plants. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Page.  For  contingent  expenses  you  ask  the  current  law, 
*4,800? 

^ol.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 
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MOTOB  CYCLES. 

Mr.  Page.  On  page  318  you  ask  for  authority  to  reimburse  "  Six 
employees  for  provision  and  maintenance  by  themselves  of  six  motor 
cycles  for  use  in  their  official  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $12 
per  month  each." 

.  Col.  Kutz.  I  would  like  to  amend  that  request  by  substituting 
three  for  six.  Since  the  estimates  were  prepared  I  have  had  more 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  needs  of  some  of  the  offices  and  I  believe 
that  we  are  only  justified  in  reimbursing  three  employees.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  if  a  municipal  garage  is  es- 
tablished I  believe  it  would  be  advantageous  to  substitute  for  the 
allowance  in  this  case  the  purchase  of  two  motor  cycles,  District 
machines,  which  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  in- 
spectors rather  than  limited  to  just  these  three  employees  whom  we 
intend  to  reimburse. 

Mr.  Page.  I  see  your  idea,  Colonel. 

TEMPOBABY    SERVICES. 

On  page  323  you  ask  that  the  limitation  be  put  at  $80,000  instead 
of  $70,000? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  had  to  come  back  this  year  and  ask  for  an 
increase  in  that  authorization  through  a  deficiency  appropriation, 
and  that  amount  of  $80,000  is  bajsed  on  our  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
construction  work  that  will  have  to  be  done  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  you  are  asking 
for? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  approximately  $10,000. 

leave  of  absence  fob  per  diem  employees. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  you  ask  for  a  legislative  provision : 

That  all  per  diem  employees  and  day  laborers  of  the  District'  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  continuously  employed  for  five  working  days  next  preceding  such 
days  as  are  legal  holidays  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  whose  employment 
continues  through  and  beyond  said  legal  holidays,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  granted  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  for  legal  holidays. 

Col.  Kutz.  Last  year  the  commissioners  asked  that  they  be  au- 
thorized to  grant  per  diem  employees  not  to  exceed  15  days  with  pay 
throughout  the  year.  We  do  not  renew  that  recommendation  this 
year,  but  we  feel  that  these  employees,  employed  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  should  be  allowed  pay  for  legal  holidays.  All 
Federal  employees  are  allowed  such  holidays  with  pay,  but  in  the 
District  service  per  diem  employees  get  only  one  holiday  with  pay 
in  the  whole  year,  and  that  is  Labor  Day.  This  would  give  them 
about  five  days'  leave  with  pay  during  the  year. 

Mr.  McAndrews.  Every  other  employee  gets  them  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  outside  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  employees  of  the 
District — day  laborers — only  get  one  holiday? 

Col.  Kutz.  Only  one  holiday  in  the  year  for  which  they  are  paid. 
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COMPUTERS    AND    COPYIST8. 


Mr.  Page.  On  page  325,  in  section  4,  you  have  inserted  "Com- 
puters, copyists."    Why  are  these  new  designations  included? 

Col.  Kutz.  In  the  execution  of  the  work  which  the  water  depart- 
ment has  to  do  we  must  necessarily  employ  certain  men  who  do  the 
work  of  computers  and  copyists,  but  the  phraseology  of  the  existing 
law  does  not  permit  them  to  be  rated  on  the  pay  rolls  as  such;  con- 
sequently in  their  employment  we  are  restricted  to  designations 
which  do  not  appropriately  describe  their  duties. 

Mr.  Page.  In  section  5,  on  page  327,  you  have  inserted  the  words* 
"  engineering  and  other." 

Col.  Kutz.  That  is  a  typographical  error.  There  is  no  intention 
to  change  the  law,  and  I  think  the  words  "  engineering  and  other  " 
appear  in  the  current  law.  They  should  not  have  been  italicize^ 
Last  year  we  asked  for  a  change  in  the  phraseology  of  this  section, 
but  we  did  not  intend  to  do  so  this  year. 

CUSTODY  OF  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  on  page  328,  you  ask  for  the  elimination  of  sec- 
tion 7 : 

Sec.  7.  That  all  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  government  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia  having,  as  a  result  of  such  employment,  custody  of  or  chargeable 
with  property,  other  than  real  estate,  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall,  at  such  times  and  in  such  form  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  require,  make  returns  to  said  commissioners  of  all  such  prop- 
erty remaining  in  their  possession,  and  the  condition  thereof,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  property  that  may  have  come  into  their  custody  that  shall  have  beeo 
consumed  in  use,  a  statement  showing  the  quantity  thereof  and  the  purpose  for 
which  used. 

That  is  permanent  law  ? 
Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

PRICE  OF  GAS. 

Mr.  Page.  What  will  now  be  section  7  you  have  made  to  read: 

Sec.  7.  That  hereafter  no  part  of  any  money  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  to  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Company 
or  the  Georgetown  Gas  Light  Company  for  any  gas  furnished  by  said  companies 
for  use  in  any  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Cqlumbia  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  70  cents  per  one  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  purpose  of  that  legislation  is  to  make  it  perma- 
nent. 
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HEARING  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS,  CONSISTING  OF  MESSRS.  ROBERT  N.  PAGE, 
JAMES  M» ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  SCHLEY  HOWARD,  CHARLES  R. 
DAVIS,  AND  C.  BASCOM  SUE  MP,  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  DAYS. 

Satubday,  April  1,  1916. 

WATER  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  CHARLES  W.  KUTZ,  ENGINEER 
COMMISSIONER,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Paoe.  Col.  Kutz,  in  line  with  the  conversation  I  had  with  you 
yesterday,  we  want  to  get  a  little  information  relative  to  the  revenues 
from  the  water  system.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  surplus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  from  the  Water  Department  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  it  was  about  $10,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Have  you  looked  at  the  auditors  report  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  and  I  may  be  wrong  in  saying  that;  that  may 
refer  to  the  previous  year,  but  it  has  averaged  only  about  $10,000 
for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Page.  The  receipts  from  water  rents  are  increasing  every 
year,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  They  are  decreasing  with  the  installation  of  meters. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  because  there  is  a  less  consumption  of  water? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And,  therefore,  there  is  less  income  from  it  than  there 
was  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  meters  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  are  using  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the 
population,  less  water  than  we  used  in  1908,  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
need  for  an  additional  aqueduct  is  much  less  to-day  than  it  was  in 
1908.  The  per  capita  consumption  has  been  reduced  from  210 
gallons  to  between  140  and  150  gallons. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is,  the  per  capita'  consumption  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  per  capita  consumption.  That  is  partly  due  to 
the  installation  of  meters  and  partly  due  to  the  checking  of  waste. 
Systematic  inspections  have  been  made  ever  since  1908  through  our 
pitometer  division,  and  we  have  found  a  great  many  leaks  in  the 
old  mains. 

Mr.  Page.  Under  the  law,  of  course,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  receipts 
from  water  rents  are  expended  in  the  extension  of  the  system? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  condition  relatively  of  that  extension  in 
the  District?  Is  there  as  much  necessity  and  as  much  demand  for 
expenditures  for  the  extension  of  the  system,  or  (foes  that  keep  pace, 
for  instance,  with  the  increase  of  population? 
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Col.  Kutz.  Well,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  time  at  which 
we  could  say  that  there  would  be  any  diminution.  I  compiled  a 
table  showing  what  might  be  called  the  capital  expenditures  made 
in  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  classifying  them  under  the  heads  of  trunk 
mains,  service  mains,  installation  of  meters,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
That  expenditure  amounted  to  considerably  less  in  1915  than  in 
1913,  but  there  are  some  big  projects  still  ahead  of  us.  We  have 
before  us  now  a  project  that  will  cost  $72,000  for  laying  a  20-inch 
main  to  complete  the  20-inch  line  between  the  pumping  station  and 
the  Reno  reservoir.  There  is  another  big  item  of  expenditure  in 
prospect,  and  that  is  the  covering  over  of  the  Brightwood  reservoir. 
All  filtered  water  reservoirs  should  be  covered.  That  is  an  accepted 
axiom  among  water-supply  engineers.  We  are  doing  out  of  this 
year's  funds,  the  work  of  covering  the  Reno  reservoir,  which  will  cost 
about  $16,000,  while  the  cost  in  the  case  of  the  Brightwood  reservoir 
will  be  very  much  greater  because  of  its  greater  size. 

Mr.  Page.  What  character  of  cover  will  you  have  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  A  light  concrete  roof. 

Mr.  Howard,  fi  that  an  air-tight  cover  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  practically  so.  It  will  keep  the  dirt  and  dust  out. 
Filtered  water  has  some  of  tne  characteristics  of  a  dry  sponge,  and  it 
is  more  liable  to  pollution  than  ordinary  raw  water.  It  has  certain 
absorptive  qualities 

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  Does  the  pollution  come  from  the  atmos- 
phere ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  air,  from  clouds  of  dust  blowing 
about. 

Mr.  Howard.  A  large  area  of  filtered  water  can  be  polluted  by  a 
smaller  particle  of  matter  than  would  be  the  case  with  ordinary  water  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  mean  that  so  much,  but  it  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  absorb. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  more  susceptible  to  pollution  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  We  know  by  actual  monthly  examinations 
of  the  water  in  the  Brightwood  and  Keno  reservoirs  that  that  condi- 
tion exists.  Tests  are  made  each  month,  and  we  get  from  the  chemist 
at  the  filtration  plant  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  of  water. 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  the  difference  be  due  to  a  difference  in  location? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  take  the  samples  from  the  filtered  water  at  the 
filtration  plant  that  is  covered  and  from  the  Brightwood  and  Rero 
reservoirs.  The  water  at  the  filtration  plant  is  protected  from 
pollution. 

Mr.  Page.  Might  not  that  be  because  of  the  material  with  which 
the  water  is  filtered  ?  For  instance,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  alum 
that  the  filtered  water  carries,  and  that  is  not  present,  of  course,  in 
the  unfiltered  water. 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  we  make  the  comparison  between  the  filtered 
water  at  its  source,  after  going  through  the  filtration  plant,  and 
filtered  water  that  we  obtain  from  pipes  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
carrying  water  and  from  the  Reno  reservoir  and  the  Brightwood 
reservoir,  and  we  invariably  find  that  the  water  from  the  Brightwo  3d 
and  Reno  reservoirs  is  materially  more  polluted  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Page.  Your  conclusion  is  that  it  becomes  polluted  in  the 
reservoir  ? 
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Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  this 
water  system  is  in  a  more  or  less  anomalous  condition — that  is,  each 
year  we  are  paying  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  water  department  the 
cost  of  certain  extensions  which  are  capital  charges,  while  you  are 
appropriating  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  aqueduct  and 
filtration  plant  as  a  part  of  the  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  reve- 
nues and  that  any  capital  extensions  should  be  appropriated  for. 

Mr.  Page.  Which  would  mean  a  change  of  policy  in  that  we  would 
have  you  to  estimate  for  those  extensions  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I  unhesitatingly  agree  with  you  that  that  is  the  proper 
policy. 

Col.  Kutz.  Of  course,  we  can  make  the  water  rate  such  that  we  can 
carry  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  aqueduct  and  filtration  plant 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  these  extensions.  We  could  probably  do  it  with- 
out making  the  rate  higher  than  it  is  in  the  average  American  city; 
but  I  think  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  make  a  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  water  system,  both  that  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  in  charge  of  the  District  government, 
and  determine  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  and  valuation  what  the 
relative  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  are  in  this 
combined  system  and  in  what  proportions  the  cost  of  extensions  made 
from  time  to  time  should  be  charged.  Nobody  has  computed  how 
the  increased  value  of  this  system  should  be  apportioned.  For  in- 
stance, we  know  that  the  total  amount  appropriated  and  received 
from  the  inhabitants  in  the  way  of  frontage  taxes  aggregates  about 
$13,000,000,  and  we  know  roughly  that  the  system  is  worth  about 
$18,000,000.  No  interest  has  been  paid  on  the  original  invest- 
ment. Of  course,  nothing  has  been  paid  for  the  water  used  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  by  the  District  government,  but  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  value. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  the  original  property  as  well  as  because  of  the 
extensions  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Nearly  all  of  the  increase  is  in  the  distribution  system. 

Mr.  Page.  When  I  asked  you  awhile  ago  about  the  surplus,  the 
information  we  had  was  taken  from  the  auditor's  report,  on  page  53. 
He  says  there  that  the  water-fund  balance  on  July  1,  1914,  was 
$33,444.53,  while  the  collections  during  the  fiscal  year  1915  were 
$715,062.11,  making  the  total  amount  available  for  expenditure  during 
the  fiscal  year  1915,  $748,506.64.  The  net  expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  1915  was  $605,355.35.  Then  he  comes  to  the  balance  on 
June  30,  1915,  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  which  was  $138,247.93, 
while  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  disbursing  officer  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  was  $4,903.36.  The  total  balance  on 
June  30,  1915,  was  $143,151.29. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means,  unless  it  moans  what 
I  thought  it  did,  and  that  is,  that  you  had  an  unexpended  balance 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1915,  of  $143,151.29. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
water  department  that  the  average  excess  revenue  of  the  water 
department- for  the  past  six  years  lias  been  approximately  $10,000 
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a  year.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  take  the  statement  of  June 
30  of  any  year  and  look  at  it  by  itself,  for  the  reason  that  the  balance 
is  carried  forward.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  purchase  of  meters 
made  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  payment  may  not  be  made  until 
after  the  1st  of  July.  The  money  may  have  been  obligated  during 
the  fiscal  year,  although  the  actual  payment  may  not  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Page.  So  that  this  amount  of  $143,151.29  would  represent 
money  on  hand,  but  it  would  not  show  what  charges  there  were 
outstanding  against  it. 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  show  the  outstanding  obligations. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  the  report  of  the  auditor  on  this  proposition  is 
not  of  very  much  value  to  us  in  reaching  any  determination  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  outstanding  obligations. 

Mr.  Page.  We  carry  in  this  bill  approximately  $128,000  for  the 
Washington  Aqueduct,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  Now, 
taking  these  figures  of  the  auditor  in  connection  with  the  amount 
appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  was  what  led  me  to  open  the 
subject  with  you  as  to  the  possibility  of  transferring  these  items  for 
payment  from  the  revenues  of  the  water  department. 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  we  can  not  do  it  without  stopping  practically 
all  of  our  extensions  on  the  distribution  system.  We.  nave  been 
expending  for  a  number  of  years  $85,000  for  meter  installation. 

Mr.  Page.  I  will  read  from  this  report  which  has  been  formulated 
from  those  figures  on  this  bill:  "The  water  receipts  or  rents  for  the 
fiscal  year  1917  are  estimated  at  $693,000  [that  is  based  on  your 
figures],  or  $429,970  in  excess  of  the  proposed  specific  charges  against 
the  fund,  whicn  surplus,  together  with  any  unexpended  balance, 
amounting  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $143,151.29,  will  be  applied 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,"  etc.  What  I  wanted  to  read  to 
you  there  was  that  the  water  receipts  or  rents  for  the  fiscal  year  are 
estimated  to  bring  in  $693,000.  But  you  say  that  to  charge  this 
item  of  $128,000  against  that  income  would  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  system.  Now,  with  an  income  of  $693,000  and  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  something  like  $200,000 — that  is,  in  personnel — 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  other  $400,000  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  A  statement  that  was  prepared  last  fall  shows  a  balance 
on  June  30,  1915,  of  $98,000,  and  estimated  receipts  of  $700,000,  or 
a  total  of  $798,000.  Then,  I  have  an  estimate  of  the  principal  items 
of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Page.  Out  of  that  fund  for  extension  and  maintenance  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  For  everything — operation,  maintenance,  and  exten- 
sion. That  was  an  estimate  made  in  advance  and  the  actual  figures 
have  to  be  changed.  That  project  did  not  include  the  item  for 
roofing  over  the  Reno  Reservoir,  as  I  remember  it,  but  it  was  decided 
to  do  that  as  something  more  important  than  some  extensions  that 
had  been  planned. 

Mr.  Page.  Which  is  the  largest  one  of  those  reservoirs — the  one 
at  the  Soldiers7  Home  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  a  small  filtered  water  reservoir  there.  The 
Brightwood  filtered  water  reservoir  is  very  much  larger  than  that. 
The  one  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  is  about  as  big  as  the  Reno  Reservoir. 
The  McMillan  Reservoir  is  a  raw  water  reservoir. 
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Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  area  of  the  Reno  Reservoir  and  the  one  you 
propose  to  cover  at  Brightwood  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Reno  Reservoir,  42,000  square  feet;  Brightwood  Reser- 
voir, 245,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Page.  Those  figures  you  have  given  here  would  leave  a  surplus 
of  only  $20,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  meter  you  install  reduces 
the  revenue,  perhaps  you  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  about  that. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  may  save  the  building  of  another 
aqueduct.  The  building  of  another  aqueduct  may  cost  $6,000,000 
and  if  by  installing  meters  we  can  postpone  that  for  5  years  we 
should  do  so.  I  think  the  installation  of  meters  is  well  justified. 
We  are  spending  about  $80,000  or  $85,000  a  year  for  meters,  and  by 
1918  we  will  have  all  of  the  domestic  service  metered. 

Mr.  Page.  How  much  increase  in  your  rates  for  water  would  be 
necessary  to  care  for,  say,  $100,000  in  addition  to  what  you  are  now 
carrying? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  made  an  estimate  on  the  assumption  that  we  might 
have  to  carry  $171,000  additional — that  is,  I  took  the  appropria- 
tions that  have  been  made  for  the  filtration  plant  for  five  years 
and  found  that  the  average  was  about  $171,000.     To  provide  for 

{>aying  that  amount,  we  would  have  to  increase  the  minimum  rate 
rom  $4.50  to  $5.40,  and  the  rate  for  water  used  in  excess  of  this 
allowance  would  be  6  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  instead  of  4  cents  per 
100  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Page.  That  would  be  based  on  an  increase  in  the  flat  rate 
from  $4.50  to  $5.40 

Col.  Kutz  (interposing).  That  would  be  the  increase  so  farae 
most  consumers  are  concerned.  Of  course,  it  makes  a  big  incrsaae 
for  amounts  over  the  allowance.  We  are  delivering  excess  water  now 
at  4  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  when  it  costs  more  than  4  cents,  and  large 
consumers  ought  to  pay  more  than  4  cents  for  the  excess  consumption. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  Imow  of  any  other  city  of  the  size  of  Washington, 
or  less  than  the  size  of  Washington,  where  the  flat  water  rate  is  as 
low  as  $5.50? 

Col.  Kutz.  In  Philadelphia  the  rate  is  4  cents  per  100  cubic  feet, 
and  that  is  practically  the  Washington  rate  now.  There  is  no  other 
city  that  has  as  low  a  rate  as  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  expect  to  put  in  meters  universally  over 
the  city  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have  already  metered  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
service. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is,  each  house  would  be  metered? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Each  one  of  these  apartment  houses  gets  a  meter? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  and  each  private  house  has  a  meter.  The  rate 
at  my  house,  or  the  flat  rate  before  the  meter  was  installed,  was  $10.50, 
while  the  meter  rate  is  $4.50.  If  I  use  more  than  the  minimum  allow- 
ance of  7,500  cubic  feet  a  year,  I  must  pay  for  the  excess,  and  I  will 
not  know  until  the  end  of  this  year  what  my  water  bill  will  be  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  last  year;  but  we  know  that  the  revenues  from 
water   are    decreasing.     We   know   that   they   are   being   seriously 
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affected,  but  the  remedy  for  that  is  to  increase  the  rate,  if  necessary. 
The  water  department  ought  to  be  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Mr.  Page.  Going  back  to  the  project  of  placing  a  roof  over  those 
filtered  water  reservoirs,  what  is  your  estimate  ojfthe  cost  of  roofing 
those  two  reservoirs  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  In  the  case  of  the  Reno  Reservoir  it  will  cost  about 
$16,000.     The  area  of  the  Brightwood  Reservoir  six  times  as  great. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  that  will  cost  six  times  as  much  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  just  about.  It  will  cost  $100,000,  I  should 
say,  to  roof  over  that  reservoir. 

Mr.  Page.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer,  you  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  remedy  for  the  contamination,  and  you 
expect  to  roof  them  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  And  you  think  it  advisable  to  spend  that  amount  of 
money  to  do  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  I  do;  considering  what  we  have  already  spent 
to  deliver  pure  water,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  people  being  served 
from  that  reservoir  should  get  inferior  water.  It  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  filter  it  and  then  expose  it  to  contamination. 

Mr.  Page.  How  does  that  contamination,  in  your  judgment,  get 
in?  Does  it  arise  from  dust  getting  in  the  water?  Is  it  possible 
that  it  could  be  contaminated  by  anything  that  the  air  contains 
other  than  dust  or  something  of  that  sort  ?  I  mean  by  something 
that  it  does  not  take  up  from  the  earth.     , 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  it  is  contaminated  from  the  air.  As  a  measure 
of  precaution  we  closed  up  the  driveway  around  the  Briejhtwood 
Reservoir,  and  will  not  allow  teams  to  drive  around  it.  In  that  way 
we  prevent  horse  droppings  and  dirt  around  the  reservoir.  We  did 
that  on  the  basis  of  reports  that  we  got  from  the  chemist,  showing 
that  the  water  was  polluted.  Roofing  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Filtration  Bureau  a  number  of  times  in  the  last  nine  years,  since 
the  filtration  plant  was  built,  and  I  sent  such  a  communication  to 
the  commissioners  when  I  was  in  charge  of  that  office.  The  reply 
came  back  that  the  water  department's  funds  were  not  sufficient  to 

Eermit  this  work  to  be  done.  They  recognized  that  it  was  desirable, 
ut  they  did  not  have  the  funds  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Page.  It  has  been  generally  recognized  elsewhere  as  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  filtered  water  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  filtered  reservoirs 
should  be  covered.  This  reservoir  was  not  designed  as  a  filtered 
reservoir  when  it  was  built. 

Mr.  Page.  It  was  built  before  the  filtration  plant  was  completed? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  was. 

Mr.  Page.  In  your  opinioh,  even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  an  increase  in  the  water  rates,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
this  water  department  carry  the  actual  expenses  that  grow  out  of  it? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  water  fund  ought  to  carry  all  of 
the  maintenance  and  operation  charges  and  interest  at  a  fixed  rate 
on  the  actual  investment. 

Mr.  Page.  We  are  making  no  attempt  at  that  now,  of  course  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No,  sir.  Then,  everybody  who  consumes  water 
ought  to  be  charged  with  the  water  he  uses.  For  instance,  the 
United  States,  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  in  using  water  at  the  regular 
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rates,  would  be  getting  about  $15,000  less  than  the  interest  on  its 
investment  at  3  per  cent,  plus  its  annual  appropriation.  I  think, 
whether  vou  make  any  appropriation  or  not,  there  ought  to  be  an 
account  kept  showing  what  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  in  the 
way  of  interest  on  its  investment,  and  showing  what  is  charged  for 
the  water  consumed  by  it,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  it  ought  to 
be  turned  into  the  Treasury  or  paid  into  the  water  fund. 

Mr.  Page.  Your  conclusion  being  that  at  present  the  interest  on 
the  investment  of  the  Government,  plus  the  annual  appropriation, 
would  be  about  $15,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  water  that  the 
Government  consumes  at  the  current  rate  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  just  about. 

Washington,  April  Sy  1916. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  Page, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pag  e  :  At  the  hearing  before  the  subcommittee  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
I  stated  that  the  United  States  at  this  time  was  receiving  in  the  form  of  water  a  value 
of  about  $40,000  le-w  than  the  sum  of  the  interest  on  its  investment  in  the  water-supply 
system  plus  its  annual  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  Washington  aqueduct  and 
filtration  plant .  Th  is  statement  was  in  error,  the  difference,  as  nearly  as  I  can  entinraje 
it  at  this  time,  being  about  $15,000,  made  up  as  followm 

Credit. 

I  nterest  at  3  per  cent  on  l\  S.  investment  of  $7,350,752.51 . .  $220,  522.  58 
One-half  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  aque- 
duct and  filtration  plant  for  fiscal  year  1916 76, 000. 00 

Total $2P6,  522.  58 

Debit. 

Water  used  in  purely  Federal  buildings  having  metered 

service .* 129,  518.  35 

Estimated  amount  used  in  purely  Federal  buildings  without 
meters 60, 000.  00 

One-half  of  the  cost  of  water  furnished  for  fountains, 
municipal  buildings,  churches,  hospitals,  and  institu- 
tions receiving  free  water 33, 487.  00 

One-half  of  the  estimated  value  of  water  used  in  fire  hy- 
drants, sewer  flushing,  etc 58, 475. 00 

Total 281, 480.  35 

Difference 15, 042.  23 

I  have  corrected  the  stenographic  report  of  the  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Kutz,  Engineer  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  is  the  water  rate  fixed — by  a  special  act,  or  is  it 
fixed  bv  the  commissioners  ? 

Col.  forrz.  It  is  fixed  by  the  commissioners., 

Mr.  Howard.  Then,  you  have  power  now  to  fix  the  rates  for  water 
at  such  a  figure  as  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  expenditures 
of  the  Government  for  both  operation  and  maintenance  and  for 
interest  on  the  investment. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  not  the  rate  here  lower  than  it  is  in  cities  of  this  size 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir;  Philadelphia  is  the  only  exception. 
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Mr,  Page.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  made  for  Capt.  Powell 
relative  to  the  water  department,  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  for  Capt.  Powell. 

Estimate  of  receipts  of  the  water  department,  District  of  Columbia,  for  fiscal  year  1916 

From  water  rente $636,000.00 

From  water-main  tax 55, 000. 00 

From  sale  of  taps  and  stopcocks 6, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous 3, 000. 00 

$700,000.00 

Balance  June  30,  1915 98,923.40 

Total 798,923.40 

Estimate  of  principal  items  of  expense  for  fiscal  year  1916. 

ORDINARY. 

Repayment  to  United  States  Government $19, 967.  21 

Pitometer  surveys 35, 000. 00 

Water-main  extensions 88, 000. 00 

Water  registrar's  office 60, 000. 00 

Installation  and  maintenance  of  meters : 100, 000. 00 

Inspection  and  repairs  to  services 38, 000. 00 

Maintenance  and  repairs  to  valves,  street  hydrants,  fire 

hydrants,  and  fountains 30, 000. 00 

Replacement  of  fire  hydrants,  valves,  etc 25, 000. 00 

Repairs  to  leaks  in  mains 18, 000. 00 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  reservoirs 5, 600. 00 

Care  of  grounds  and  roadways 8, 000. 00 

Care  of  pumping  station 13, 000. 00 

Operating  and  repairs  to  pumps 58, 000. 00 

Field  surveys 17, 000. 00 

Plans,  estimates,  and  tests 15, 000. 00 

Maintenance  and  repairs  to  autos 15, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  shop  work 40, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous 14, 432.  79 

— $600,000.00 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

Seven  new  auto  trucks  1 10, 000. 00 

New  garage  building2 13, 000. 00 

Centrifugal  pump  * 10, 000. 00 

Centrifugal  pump  for  Brightwood  Reservoir  (project) 2. . : . .        3, 000. 00 
Pump  chambers  for  No.  4  engine 1 4, 000. 00 

40,000.00 

PROJECTS   FOR   WATER   MAINS. 

16-inch  main,  northwest  section,  8,000  feet,  at  $3 2 24, 000. 00 

20-inch  main,  northwest  section,  16,000  feet,  at  $4 2 .. . .      64, 000. 00 

16  and  24  inch  main,  northeast  section,  10,000  feet,  at  $5  2 . .      50, 000. 00 

13S,000.00 

Total 778,000.00 

Note. — These  mains  will  have  to  be  laid  within  the  next  one  or  two  years. 
September  7,  1915. 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  foregoing  memorandum  for  Capt.  Powell,  under 
/  the  head  of  "  Estimate  of  principal  items  of  expense  for  fiscal  year 

1916,  ordinary,,,   the  first  item  is  "  Repayment  to  United  States 
Government,  $19,967.21."     What  does  that  represent? 

i  Provided  for.  *  Projected. 
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Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  item,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  funds  of  the  water  department  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  some  large  expenditures  that  were  required,  and  we  have 
received  appropriations  from  the  United  States,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  advances  should  be  paid  back  in  equal  annual  installments. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  debt  we  are  paying. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  kifow-haw  much  of  tnat  debt  is  now  outstanding. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  we  are  al5but~even  now. 

Mr.  Page.  Then,  under  the  third  head  of  "  Projects  for  water 
mains,"  you  carry  items  aggregating  $138,000,  and  in  your  note,  or 
in  Capt.  Powell's  note  following  this  memorandum,  this  statement  is 
made:  " These  mains  will  hdve  to  be  laid  within  the  next  one  or  two 
years," 

Col.  Kutz.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  undertaken  any  opera- 
tions under  that  head  yet,  but  I  have  one  project  now  before  me 
amounting  to  $72,000,  for  laying  a  20-inch  main  from  Wisconsin 
Avenue  and  Woodley  Street  to  the  Bryant  Street  pumping  station. 
We  already  have  a  20-inch  main  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  from  the  start- 
ing point  I  have  mentioned  to  the  reservoir.  Now,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  for  an  increased  water  supply  and  to  provide  for  the 
future,  that  main  ought  to  be  laid,  and  we  regard  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant item.  Each  year  we  pick  out  the  most  important  of  the 
projects  and  execute  tnem. 

Mr.  Page.  So  your  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  expend  the  reve- 
nues from  water  for  the  extension  of  these  mains  practically  up  to  the 
amount  of  your  income  from  water  rents  1 

Col.  Kutz.  We  have,  and  whenever  we  were  unable  to  do  it  out  of 
our  revenues  and  the  matter  was  of  pressing  importance,  we  would 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  that  the  money  be  advanced  to  be  gradually 
repaid. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  recall  the  last  advance  that  was  made  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  It  was  $100,000,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  know  just  for 
what  purpose.  I  think  it  is  very  proper  there  should  be  an  appropria- 
tion made  for  large  extensions  or  betterments  of  the  system,  oecause 
that  is  increasing  the  capital,  and  the  consumers  of  water  should  not 
bear  those  capital  charges. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  in  case  we  take  any  action  in  this  matter  at  all, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  all  these  expenditures  from 
the  revenues  of  the  water  department  included  in  the  estimates  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Page.  It  seems  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  doing  that  would 
give  the  appropriating  committees  and  the  Congress  a  very  much 

freater  insight  not  only  into  the  revenues  derived  from  this  system 
ut  also  into  the  objects  for  which  the  revenue  is  expended,  and  as  a 
matter  of  orderly  bookkeeping  would  be  desirable  not  only  to  Congress 
but  to  those  who  are  administering  the  service. 

Col.  Kutz;  You  pass  judgment  now  on  the  expenditure  of  $125,000 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  part  of  the  system,  but  you  do 
not  pass  judgment  on  the  $800,000  which  is  expended  for  maintenance 
and  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  in 
mind,  and  if  we  can  shift  to  the  water  revenues  the  items  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  system  and  then  have  included  in  the  estimates  the 
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purposes  for  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  very  considerable  advance  and  a  very  much  more  orderly 
procedure. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Who  has  the  power  under  the  law  to  fix  the  water  rates  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  The  commissioners. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  no  limit  placed  upon  you  as  to  the  amount? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  there  is  a  limit  of  30  cents,  and  we  are  charging 
4  cents.  We  actually  charge  6  cents  for  the  minimum  amount  and 
4  cents  for  anything  over  that.  Of  course,  30  cents  is  abnormally 
high.     There  is  no  city  in  the  country  that  goes  up  to  that  rate. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  do  the  cities  average,  about  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  have  not  averaged  it,  but  it  varies  all  the  way  from 
6  cents  to  28  cents,  the  maximum  price. 

Mr.  Davis.  Depending  presumably  on  the  cost  of  managing  the 
waterworks  system  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes;  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  water  varies  greatly 
and  some  cities  require  greater  expenditures  for  purification. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  usual  custom 
of  cities  to  so  manage  their  waterworks  system  as  to  be  self-sustaining, 
including  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  original  cost  of  the 
works,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  that  is  true  nearly  everywhere. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  universal.  That  is  my  experience,  and 
why  it  should  not  be  so  here  I  can  not  understand. 

Col.  Kutz.  It  should  be. 

Mr.  Page.  Your  proposition  presupposes  that  th?  District  has  an 
undivided  interest  in  the  Washington  Aqueduct.  Is  that  true  or  not 
true? 

Col.  Kutz.  Well,  no;  not  in  the  aqu?duct.  The  aqueduct  was 
built  entirely  out  of  United  States  funds,  but  it  has  been  main- 
tained  

Mr.  Page  (interposing).  On  the  half-and-half  basis. 

Col.  Kutz.  The  filtration  plant  and  the  extension  of  the  aqueduct 
known  as  the  Lydecker  Tunnel  were  built  on  the  half-and-half  basis. 
The  United  States  has  paid  out  for  construction  on  the  aqueduct  and 
filtration  plant,  eliminating  maintenance  and  operation,  about 
$7,300,000,  and  there  has  been  paid  out  of  District  funds  directly 
$4,050,000.  In  addition  to  that,  the  consumers  of  water  have  paid 
in  the  form  of  a  frontage  tax,  which  has  gone  into  this  fund,  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000;  so  that  considering  construction  alone,  the  inter- 
ests oi  the  two  are  in  the  proportion  of  7.3  to  6 ;  th^t  is,  the  United 
States  interest  would  be  7.3  as  against  6  for  the  District.  Then  there 
is  the  increment  of  $5,000,000,  the  difference  between  the  total  of 
those  two  figures  and  the  present  value,  which  will  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  two.  It  would  be  easy  to  distribute  it  in  the 
proportion  of  7.3  and  6 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  ought  to  go  back 
into  the  records  to  properly  apportion  it.  I  think  going  back 
would  increase  the  Unitea  States  proportion  a  little  more  than  the 
District,  and  that  the  final  proportions  will  not  be  very  different  from 
8  to  6. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is,  the  actual  expenditures  to  this  date? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes.  When  we  come  to  the  use  of  water,  we  would 
have  to  determine  what  is  chargeable  to  the  United  States  and  what  is 
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chargeable  to  the  District  or  what  should  be  charged  up  on  the  half- 
and-half  basis.  We  know  the  United  States  Government  uses  in  its 
metered  buildings  about  two  and  a  half  billion  gallons  a  year,  and  in 
unmetered  buildings  about  half  that  quantity,  and  then  there  is  a 
certain  amount  used  in  fountains,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  used 
in  schools  and  municipal  buildings,  and  also  the  churches,  hospitals, 
homes,  and  orphan  asylums  which  get  their  water  free.  Then  there 
is  a  considerable  consumption  in  the  fire  hydrants.  We  charge  up 
the  fire  hydrants  at  $30  a  year.  That  means  a  cost  for  all  the  fire 
hydrants  of  about  $100,000,  and  I  assume  that  annual  burden  would 
be  distributed  on  the  half-and-half  basis,  or  on  any  other  percentage 
that  might  be  adopted.  Then  we  have  various  other  items,  use  of 
water  in  sewer  flushing  and  things  like  that.  I  think  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  get  together  and  determine  very  approximately 
what  amount  of  the  water  publicly  consumed  is  chargeable  to  each 
of  the  two  agencies.  It  is  very  much  more  important  to  have  the 
account  definitely  stated  than  is  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  a  while  ago  Mr.  Davis  asked  you  about  the 
custom  in  other  cities  and  as  to  whether  or  not  the  revenues  from 
their  water  departments  met  the  expenditures  under  them.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  customary  to  make  the  receipts  from  water 
a  trust  fund  as  we  do  here,  or -whether  in  any  instance  those  receipts 
are  turned  into  the  general  treasury  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  understand,  as  a  rule,  the  water  fund  is  kept  separate 
in  most  cities,  and  I  think  it  should  be;  otherwise  there  is  a  tendency 
to  use  the  profits  from  the  water  department  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Page.  In  order  to  keep  something  else  going? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Do  you  know  of  any  city  that  does  use  it  as  a  source  of 
revenue  ?    Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  that  has  been  done  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No;  but  I  have  heard  statements  made  that  that  is 
done  in  some  communities. 

Mr.  Page.  That  would,  of  course,  mean  an  additional  tax  upon  the 
consumer  of  water  for  some  purpose  other  than  use  of  water. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  the  water  department  ought  to  be  managed  just 
as  a  public  utility  is  managed,  only  not  for  profit,  but  simply  to  make 
ends  meet — pay  the  operating  cost  and  the  fixed  charges  on  the  in- 
vestment,  and  come  out  even  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  a  sinking  fund  to  reimburse 

Col.  Kutz  (interposing).  And  a  sinking  fund  to  cover  depreciation 
and  renewals. 

Mr.  DavJs.  That  is  the  system  I  have  in  view,  and  I  know  of  some 
cities  that  have  that  system  exactly. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes . 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  system  except  here,  of  course, 
instead  of  anything  being  put  aside  to  meet  interest  charges  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  instance,  has  had  its  pay  in  the  shape  of  getting  water 
withoutpaying  for  it. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  so,  and  it  is  only  a  very  short  time  ago  that  the 
Government  was  using  very  much  more  water  than  it  was  entitled  to 
receive  in  the  way  of  interest  on  $$,000,000  at  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Page.  In  other  words,  the  Government  made  a  good  trade 
when  it  turned  over  to  the  District  of  Columbia  the  administration 
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of  this  water  for  the  free  use  of  water,  and  they  were  practically  the 
terms. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not  think  they  lost  anything,  but,  of  course,  it 
would  take  a  pretty  detailed  investigation  to  determine  it  exactly. 
We  can  never  get  tnis  statement  exact  for  the  reason  that  before  the 
meters  were  introduced  we  have  no  information  as  to  how  much 
water  the  consumers  were  using. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Government  did  not  profit  any  by  the  willful  waste 
of  water,  did  it  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  No;  but  it  threatened  to  be  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Page.  And  necessitated  very  large  expenditures  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  in  the  District  act  for  the  year  1915  the  amount 
then  to  be  repaid  from  the  water  revenues  to  the  Government  for 
advances  made  was  $175,100.  That  would  indicate  that  the  amount 
of  $19,000  which  you  referred  to  awhile  ago  would  practically  wipe 
out  that  advance  made  by  the  Government  at  that  time  1 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 

BURRVILLE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  while  you  are  here  there  is  one  item  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about,  and  that  is 
the  next  to  the  last  item  on  page  176  of  the  bill — a  four-room  addi- 
tion to  the  Burrville  School  and  grading,  $50,000.  And  then  you 
have  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $6,000,  making  $56,000  for  a  four- 
room  addition,  including  grading.  In  looking  up  the  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  tnis  school,  which  is  a  f our-rotfm  building,  in 
the  appropriation  bill  of  1912,  $40,000  was  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  and  the  contract  was  let  and  the  building 
was  constructed  for  $31,000.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  a 
little  information  as  to  why  this  four-room  addition  is  to  cost  $14,000 
per  room,  whereas  the  original  structure  seems  to  have  cost  about 
$8,000. 

Col.  Kutz.  I  think  the  amount  actually  spent  was  something  more 
than  $31,000,  although  the  contract  which  was  executed  was  for  that 
amount.  I  do  not  think  it  included  all  the  details,  but  there  was 
sftme  saving.  The  municipal  architects  estimate  for  this  addition 
is  made  up  of  the  following  items:  A  four-room  addition  or  annex, 
duplication  of  the  present  building,  with  a  certain  additional  amount 
of  foundation  work,  including  inspection  and  plans,  $35,0Q0.  That 
in  itself  is  not  very  different  from  what  was  spent  on  the  original 
building.  Then  he  has  an  estimate  for  an  assembly  hall  35  by  55  by 
60,  also  to  serve  as  a  communicating  corridor  between  the  two  wings, 
115,000  cubic  feet,  at  12  cents  a  cubic  foot,  $13,860. 

Mr.  Page.  You  did  not  ask  authority  in  the  estimate  for  an 
assembly  hall. 

Col.  Kutz.  That  estimate  was  intended  to  include  an  assembly 
hall,  and  it  should  have  been  stated.  Then  there  is  an  item  for 
grading  of  about  $1,000.  Mr.  Ashford  says  that  a  part  of  the  new 
site  is  10  feet  above  the  present  site,  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  new 
site  is  about  9  feet  below  the  present  site,  so  that  in  order  to  place 
this  addition  we  have  to  do  some  grading.  He  then  has  an  item  of 
$6,000  for  a  heating  plant  for  the  new  building.     We  can  not  use 
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the  hot-air  furnaces  we  have  in  the  present  building,  and  rather  than 
duplicate  that  arrangement  it  will  be  economy  to  put  in  a  new  plant 
for  the  entire  building.  Those  items  total  $55,860.  It  does  seem 
very  high,  but  if  we  want  the  assemblv  hall  and  want  the  addition 
built  on  that  site,  I  really  do  not  see  now  we  can  make  it  any  less 
and  make  the  addition  fireproof. 

Mr.  Page.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  just 
along  that  line  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  information  in  the 
record.  For  instance,  take  the  estimate  which  you  submitted  for 
an  eight-room  addition,  including  an  assembly  hall,  for  the  Eliza- 
beth V.  Brown  School  at  Chevy  Chase,  $80,000,  and  in  your  former 
hearings  you  told  us  that  a  certain  amount,  six  or  eight  thousand 
dollars,  would  be  necessary  in  addition  to  that  amount.  Is  there 
any  standard  of  construction  or  of  size  upon  which  this  cost  per 
room  is  based? 

Col.  Kutz.  Our  schools  proper  have  been  costing  about  17£  cents 
a  oubic  foot.  The  assembly  hall  is  costing  between  10  and  12  cents 
a  cubic  foot.  That  cost  is  really  not  high  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  schools  elsewhere;  in  fact,  in  a  statement  wnich  appeared  in 
one  of  the  architectural  journals  a  short  time  ago,  Washington  was 
given  credit  for  building  its  schools  at  notably  less  than  the  average 
cost  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Page.  Per  cubic  foot? 

Col.  Kutz.  Per  cubic  foot.  In  some  cities  the  cost  runs  up  as 
high  as  29  cents  and  in  others  27  cents,  21  cents,  and  20  cents.  There 
is  one  school  in  Cincinnati  as  low  as  16  cents  and  others  23  cejits  and 
18 J  cents.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  been  extravagant  in  the  con- 
struction of  schools  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  standard 
size  room  fixed  by  the  Board  to  Education  and  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. We  also  provide  cloakrooms  and  toilets  and  heating  plant, 
but  there  is  very  little  spent  on  frills.  There  has  been  more  spent  on 
ornamenting  the  Park  View  School  than  on  any  grade  school  that 
has  ever  been  constructed  in  Washington,  but  we  were  fortunate  in 
the  Park  View  School  in  letting  that  contract  and  getting  very  ad- 
vantageous prices,  and  the  adornments  in  that  case  consisted  in  the 
use  of  mat-faced  brick  similar  to  that  used  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing and  the  use  of  a  stone  trim  around  the  windows  and  doors;  but 
none  of  the  estimates  we  are  submitting  here  will,  even  at  the  in- 
crease which  I  gave  you,  permit  of  the  use  of  mat-faced  brick  and 
stone  trimming. 

I  hope  they  will  permit  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta  cornice  instead  of 
a  galvanized-iron  cornice;  but  at  the  Powell  School,  for  which  we 
asked  an  increased  appropriation  this  year,  we  have  not  enough 
money  to  put  other  than  a  galvanized-iron  cornice  on  the  building, 
although  tne  first  half  of  the  building  has  a  terra-cotta  trim  on  it. 
I  have  endeavored  to  hold  the  estimates  down,  feeling  that  what  we 
wanted  were  presentable  looking  buildings,  of  the  proper  size,  per- 
fectly fireproof ,  but  not  ornate. 

Mr.  Page.  So  without  the  sacrifice  of  real  utility  and  safety  you 
see  no  way  by  which  the  construction  of  these  school  buildings  can 
be  materially  reduced  ? 

Col.  Kutz.  I  do  not,  and  at  the  rate  building  materials  are  advanc- 
ing at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  telling  whether  these  estimates 
will  do  what  we  contemplate.  Cement,  which  we  bought  a  year 
ago  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  barrel,  is  now  $2  a  barreL 
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STREETS. 

MAINTENANCE  WORK,  PARK  ROAD,  CONNECTICUT  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

AVENUES. 

Col.  Kutz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  memorandum 
on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  certain  of  the  streets, 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  Park  Road. 

Mr.  Page.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  read  that,  into  the  record. 

Col.  Kutz  [reading] : 

The  cost  of  repairs  and  oiling,  Park  Road,  New  Hampshire  Avenue  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  in  1915,  amounted  to  14  cents  per  square  yard.  Approximately  an  equal 
amount  was  spent  on  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Park  Road  to  Georgia  Avenue.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  amount  will  have  to  be  increased  during  the  coming  season. 

The  amount  spent  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  Catherdal  Avenue  to  Klingle  Road, 
during  the  year  1915,  was  21  cents  per  square  yard. 

In  comparison  with  these  maintenance  costs,  we  have  in  connection  with  asphalt 
pavements,  an  annual  cost  of  6J  cents.  This  includes  all  component  elements, 
including  3  per  cent  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  first  cost  chargeable  to  public  funds, 
ordinary  maintenance  and  repair,  and  allowance  for  depreciation,  so  as  to  provide  for 
complete  renewal  after  twenty  years  of  life. 

Therefore  we  are  now  virtually  wasting  the  difference  between  6£ 
and  14  cents  or  21  cents,  and  not  having  a  good  road. 

Mr.  Page.  Those  figures  are  submitted  in  substantiation  of  your 
estimate  for  asphalt. 

Col.  Kutz.  On  these  three  avenues  which  are  heavily  traveled  main 
roads. 

Mr.  Page  (continuing).  To  take  the  place  of  what  is  now  a  mac- 
adam roadway,  because  of  the  extraordinary  expense  of  upkeep. 

Col.  Kutz.  Yes,  sir. 
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